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FOREWORD 


The present work forms an important contribution to the solution of a 
number of problems more in particular pertaining to the earliest develop- 
ments of Indian philosophy. In 1925 P. Tuxen observed that in any future 
exposition of the history of this philosophy two factors should predominate : 
1. the relation of early Buddhism to Indian thought; 2. the correlation of 
the latter to the Indian science of grammar. 1 In 1927 the famous Russian 
Buddhologist Stcherbatsky made the significant statement that even after 
a century of scientific study of Buddhism in Europe, we were still in the 
dark about the fundamental teachings of this religion and its philosophy. 
At the current state of inquiry — thanks to the assiduous and penetrating 
efforts of many scholars in West and East — a good deal of this ‘darkness’ 
has been dispelled. Yet, there are still various gaps in our knowledge to be 
filled. For one thing, even though we are at present fairly well acquainted 
with the later developments of systematic Indian philosophy, there is still 
much uncertainty about the actual origin and incipient formative stages, 
i.e. the ‘pre-history’ of its logical and epistemological and, to a less extent, 
of its linguistic aspects. For another, even to-day too many misconceptions 
about the exclusively mystic and recondite nature of this philosophy continue 
to prevail, especially in non-professional circles. For the sphere of thought 
indicated by the collective name of ‘Indian Philosophy’ is extremely complex. 
Indeed, in terms of the history of ideas, its chief attraction must be sought, 
not only in its spiritual and cultural unity or in the perennial truths of its 
monistic-idealistic metaphysics, but rather in its rich diversity. For this is 
indicative of its long development including an ever deepening confrontation 
with fundamental philosophical problems. This complexity has led to highly 
divergent value judgments on the part of Western philosophers as well as 
professional scholars, mostly of an earlier generation. They included those 
who regarded the very term ‘Indian philosophy’ as a ‘contradictio in adjecto’ 
and its teachings as vaguely indefinite displays of dreamy thoughts, lacking 
in clear-cut concepts and proper definitions. However, other scholars were 
convinced that it had reached a very high standard of development. 
Stcherbatsky (e.g.) stated that, in addition to its systems of empirical idealism 
and spiritual monism, it had produced an intricate logic and a remarkable 

1 Cf. P. Tuxen, Zur Darstellung der indischen Philosophic, A.O., vol. IV, p. 118 f; 
Th. Stcherbatsky, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad 1927, p. 1 ; id. Madhyanta- 
Vibhanga, Leningrad, 1936, p. IV; H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, London 1951, 
p. 27 f; K. Kunjunni Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning, Madras-Adyar, 1963. B. 
Faddegon, The Vaigesika-System, Amsterdam 1918, p. 12. 
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epistemology and that the principal lines of its development showed parallels 
With those of Western philosophy, including rationalism and empiricism. 
Even though valid objections may be adduced to the theory of ‘parallel 
development’, there are at present few doubts about the ‘high standard’. 
Among other things, it is a fact that the consistent investigation of logical 
fallacies and contradictions, on the basis of exact canons of reason, form an 
essential part of nearly all the systems, orthodox and heterodox. And, in the 
Words of Faddegon, already in early Vaisesika we find a purely theoretical 
attitude of mind and not ‘that craze for liberation’ which dominates nearly 
all forms of Indian thought . . . Rather, it is the theoretical desire for a 
correct classification and system of definition. The variety of opinion, 
mentioned above, is to a large extent induced by the problems of Indian, 
i.e. Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, philosophical language which — as shown in 
a number of recent publications — is itself correlated to the terminology and 
categories of the highly developed Indian science of grammar. Especially, 
the correct interpretation of the intricate technical terminology presents 
many difficulties. In many cases, the same terms have different connotations, 
or altogether different meanings, within different contexts and, historically, 
at the successive periods of their application. Indeed, already in ancient 
India, both the grammarians and the philosophers were concerned with the 
problems of meaning and important works were written on this subject. 
Long before this happened in the West, ‘semantics’ became a fundamental 
part of the Indian philosophical discipline. Thus, in addition to a careful 
historical consideration of the semantic theories, only a meticulous textual 
analysis, on an extensive comparative basis, can produce valid interpretations 
of Indian philosophical ideas in European languages which are both compre- 
hensible and ‘intrinsic’. Moreover, to give adequate meaningful renderings 
of the difficult texts, even a thorough grounding in modem philosophical 
analysis is nowadays an indispensable prerequisite. 

A further problem which has engaged the attention of scholars is the exact 
position which early Buddhism occupied in the development of Indian 
thought, the more so as it was regarded by some of them as a ‘foreign body’ 
in Indian philosophy. Moreover, they were of the opinion that the purely 
philosophical quality of the Pali canon was surprisingly deficient. Again, 
Stcherbatsky stated that the Pali-school of Buddhologists entirely overlooked 
the system of philosophy which is present on every page of the Pali canon. 
In his opinion, Buddhist authors played a leading part in the development 
of Indian epistemology. This is certainly established for the later school of 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti and their followers. Stcherbatsky’s views are 
largely confirmed by the present work which is primarily concerned with 
the earlier period. Dr Jayatilleke, who had the privilege of being admitted 
to Wittgenstein’s classes, is that rare combination of accomplished philolo- 
gist, historian and methodic philosopher. His book goes far beyond the 
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indication of its title. On the basis of a profound analysis of the relevant 
earlier and later texts as well as a critical re-examination of the works of his 
predecessors in the field, he traces with great ingenuity and scholarly 
thoroughness the epistemological foundations of Pali canonical thought, 
from the Vedic period onwards. His fully connected account sheds new 
light, not only on the problems of the earlier period which have engaged 
the attention of scholars during the past forty years, but also on those of 
the later developments. Moreover, with regard to the present day conflict 
of metaphysics versus logical and linguistic analysis, the book contains 
valuable material which elucidates from the Indian point of view some of 
the basic problems of this conflict. 

D. Friedman 




PREFACE 


The origins of the Indian empiricist tradition and its development in 
Early Buddhism are largely unknown to Western scholarship, despite 
the fact that T. W. Rhys Davids at a very early date compared Buddhism 
with Comtism 1 and Radhakrishnan went so far as to say that ‘Early Buddhism 
was positivist in its outlook and confined its attention to what we perceive*. 2 
However, modem Western thinkers, who have dipped into the literature 
of Buddhism, have sometimes been struck by its analytical and positivist 
turns of thought. H. H. Price, who was the Wykeham Professor of Logic 
at the University of Oxford, remarked that ‘there are indeed some passages 
in the early part of the Questions of King Milinda which have a very modern 
ring, and might almost have been written in Cambridge in the 1920V. 3 Aldous 
Huxley was of the opinion that Early Buddhism for the most part respected 
the principle of verification and confined its statements to verifiable proposi- 
tions. In his own words: ‘Among the early Buddhists, the metaphysical 
theory (i.e. of Brahman of the Upanishads) was neither affirmed nor denied, 
but simply ignored as being meaningless and unnecessary. Their concern 
was with immediate experience, which, because of its consequences for life, 
came to be known as “liberation” or “enlightenment”. The Buddha and his 
disciples of the southern school seemed to have applied to the problems of 
religion that “operational philosophy” which contemporary scientific thinkers 
have begun to apply in the natural sciences . . . Buddha was not a consistent 
operationalist; for he seems to have taken for granted, to have accepted as 
something given and self-evident, a variant of the locally current theory of 
metempsychosis. Where mysticism was concerned, however, his operation- 
alism was complete. He would not make assertions about the nature of 
ultimate reality because it did not seem to him that the corresponding set 
of mystical operations would admit of a theological interpretation*. 4 

Huxley’s qualification that ‘the Buddha was not a consistent operation- 
alist’ may not have been made had he been aware of the epistemological 
basis and the nature of the Buddha’s positivism and had he not been misled 
by scholars to think that the Buddha had dogmatically accepted the doctrine 
of rebirth from the prevalent tradition (v. Ch. VIII). 


1 Origin and Growth of Religion , London, 1881, p. 31. 

2 S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. II, London, 1931, P- 47 2 * 

3 ‘The Present Relations between Eastern and Western Philosophy’ in 
The Hibbert Journal , Vol. LIII, April 1955, p* 22 9 * 

4 Grey Eminence , London, 194 2 , PP* 47-8. 
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Preface 

Our findings about the Early Buddhist theory of knowledge are based 
primarily on the source material afforded by the Pali Canon, studied histori- 
cally and philosophically in the light of the contemporary, earlier and late* 
literary evidence bearing on the subject. The literary, linguistic, ideological^ 
sociological and historical evidence still points to the high antiquity and 
authenticity of the Pali Canon 1 , although what we learn from it abouf 
Early Buddhism may have to be supplemented and, perhaps, even modified 
at times in the light of what we can glean from the other literary tradition^ 
of Buddhism 2 . We may refer here to the recent opinion of a student of 
religion, Dr Robert H. Thouless, who says that ‘it seems more likely that 
Hlnayana was Buddhism as originally taught and the Mahayana was a, 
product of development and conventionalisation’ 3 . 

The present work seeks to evaluate the thought of the Pali Canon from a 
new point of view and in the light of new material. In it an attempt is made 
to uncover the epistemological foundations of Pali Canonical thought. One 
of the main problems of epistemology is that of the means whereby our 
knowledge is derived. In this work the questions pertaining to the means of 
knowledge known to, criticized in and accepted by the Buddhism of th^ 
Pali Canon are fully discussed. A comprehensive survey of the historical 
background (Chs. I, II and III) was indispensable for this purpose partly 
because this throws considerable light on the Buddhist theory of knowledge 
and also because part of the material for the study of this background is to 
be found in the Canon itself. i 

Apart from the inquiry into the means of knowledge, a number of 
questions relating to the problem of knowledge have been dealt with. Thu^ 
we have endeavoured to show the kind of logic adopted by the Buddhists 
in contradistinction to that of the Jains (Ch. VII). While Wittgenstein’s 4 
imaginary tribes played hypothetical language games showing the various 
possibilities in the use of language, we find here actual instances in which 
different systems of logic were employed in order to cope with certain 
conceptual situations. We have also investigated the role of analysis, the 
theories of meaning and truth and the problem of the limits of knowledge^ 
as they appear in the Canon. 

1 v. Dialogues of the Buddha , Part i, Tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, SBB., Vol. II, 

London, 1956, pp. ix-xx; cp. M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature , 
Tr. S. Ketkar and H. Kohn, University of Calcutta, 1933, p. 18. j 

2 E. Lamotte grants a primitive core of remarkably uniform material common 
to the Pali Nikayas and the Agamas, v. Histoire du houddhisme indien , Vol. I, 
Louvain, 1958, p. 1 71. For a sceptical view, v. J. Brough, The Gandhari Dharma- 
pada , London, 1962, pp. 31 ff. 

3 “Christianity and Buddhism” in Milla wa-Milla , No. 2, November 1962, p. 3. 

4 The author had the privilege of being admitted to Wittgenstein’s classes 
held in his rooms at Whewell’s Court, Trinity College, Cambridge, in the years 
1945-47* 
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Preface 

The student of Indian philosophy should find here material pertaining to 
the ‘prehistory’ of systematic Indian logic and epistemology and the origins 
of the Indian empiricist tradition. A student of Greek thought may be able 
to see in these pages some parallel developments to his own field, as well as 
the differences. Of particular interest to the student of Western philosophy 
would be Chapters VI and VII dealing with ‘Analysis and Meaning’ and 
‘Logic and Truth’ respectively, the anticipation of two theorems of the 
propositional calculus (Ch. VIII, sections 702-710), the theory of causation 
(Ch. IX, sections 758-782), the empiricism of the Materialists (Ch. II) and 
the Buddhists (Ch. IX). 

I would express my gratitude to Dr D. L. Friedman for patiently reading 
through this thesis and offering many valuable comments, criticisms and 
suggestions. I am also grateful to him for introducing me to literature 
pertaining to this subject which I had failed to consult at the time of writing 
my first draft. My thanks are also due to Professor A. L. Basham, who 
evinced an interest in this work and very kindly read through the whole of 
Chapter III. I must also place on record my indebtedness to Professor 
O. H. de A. Wijesekera of the University of Ceylon, from whom I learnt the 
first lessons in research, and who encouraged me to work on this subject. 

I am grateful to Mr D. J. Kalupahana, my pupil and colleague who was 
kind enough to undertake the task of preparing the index and to my wife 
and other colleagues and friends for assisting me with the proof-reading 
and advice. I must also thank the University of Ceylon, which with the 
generous assistance of the Asia Foundation defrayed a small portion of the 
cost of this publication. 


University Park, Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
19 May 1963 


K. N. JAYATILLEKE 
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CHAPTER I 


the HISTORICAL BACKGROUND I— VEDIC 


(1) When we consider the history of thought in Greece, we find that 
metaphysics first develops out of mythology 1 and it is only when 
metaphysical speculation attains a certain maturity and results in the 
formulation of a variety of theories that an interest is shown in the 
problem of knowledge and epistemological questions are first mooted . 2 
If we turn to the Indian context we can trace an analogous though by 
no means an identical development. 

(2) The intense speculative interest, which is so evident in the tenth 
book (mandala) of the Rgveda persists as an undercurrent in the 
period of the Brahmanas and issues forth in the theories and intuitions 
of the Upanisads, whether we consider them a linear development in 
Vedic thought or as being due to the impact of an external element, 
Aryan or non-Aryan. Contemporaneous with the Middle 3 or Late 
Upanisads or perhaps even later, we find the existence of schools of 
thought which either broke away from the Vedic tradition or grew up 
in isolation from and in opposition to it. The thought of this period 
displays a wide variety of views. It was probably during this period, 
which is coeval with or immediately prior to the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism that there arose the first questionings about the nature, 
scope and validity of knowledge, resulting in the emergence of the 
Sceptics (Ard. Mag. annania = Skr. ajnanikah; P. amaravikkhepika, 

1 v. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy — Thales to Plato , London, 1943, pp. 3 ff. 

2 Note that Book I in Burnet’s work {op. cit .) dealing with the pre-Socratics is 
entitled ‘the World’ (p. 15) and Book II from the Sophists onwards ‘Knowledge 
and Conduct’ (p. 103). 

3 We shall be using the term ‘Early Upanisads’ to denote the ‘Ancient Prose 
Upanisads’, ‘Middle Upanisads’ for the ‘Metrical Upanisads’ and ‘Late Upanisads* 
for the ‘Later Prose Upanisads’ in Deussen’s classification; v. The Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, tr. Rev. A. S. Gedden, pp. 23-5. 
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v. infra ^ 147, 158) and the epistemological and logical theories peculiar 
to Materialism, Ajivikism, Jainism and Buddhism. 

(3) When a metaphysical theory is fairly well developed, there is a 
tendency to inquire into the grounds of its truth. Similarly, where there 
are a number of conflicting theories about a particular problem, it 
would be natural to ask which of them was true. Both these queries 
lead to an investigation of the nature of truth and knowledge, which 
may give rise to logical and epistemological doctrines. This seems to 
have been the general pattern according to which interest was first 
stimulated and advances made in the solution of the problem of 
knowledge both in India as well as in Greece. 

(4) In this survey of the Vedic period we shall be concerned with what 
the Vedic (Brahmanic and Upanisadic) thinkers assumed or thought 
were the means of knowledge and in the origin and nature of reasoning 
as we find it in this literature. Both these questions shall be considered 
in the light of their bearing on the thought of the Pali Canon. 

(5) The Rgveda does not betray any awareness of the nature of 
problems of knowledge. If we accept the naturalistic explanation, the 
Rgvedic gods were probably fashioned on the analogy of ourselves 
by positing wills behind the dynamic forces of nature but there is no 
indication whatsoever that the thinkers were consciously employing 
an argument from analogy. The mechanical and organic views of 
creation 1 seem to have been similarly arrived at, although here the 
analogies with some observable facts of nature are more evident at 
least to the reader. The tendency on the part of the mind to look for 
simpler explanations in place of the more complex is perhaps respon- 
sible for the emergence of monotheistic and monistic tendencies 2 in 
the last phase of Rgvedic thought. 

(6) Interest is almost invariably focused on the outer world and it is 
rarely that we meet with a thinker in an introspective mood though 
we find an instance of a person who asks himself in a sceptical tone: 
‘I do not clearly know what I am like here; bewildered and bound with 
a mind, I wander’ (na vi janami yadivedam asmi ninyah 3 samnaddho 

1 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , I, pp. 99 ff. 2 Op. cit pp. 89 ff. 

3 We have followed the commentators in translating this term; Madhava takes 
it to mean ‘concealed’ (antarhitah, v. fn. 2) and Sayana following him says, ‘the 

term “ninyah” denotes what is concealed (and means here that) he is concealed, 
i.e. has a bewildered mind (antarhitanamaitat antarhito mudhacittah).’ 
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manasa carami, RV. 1.164.37). Madhava, the pre-Sayana commentator 
of the Vedas, 1 interprets this statement to mean ‘ “I do not clearly 
know”, i.e. I do not understand whether I am this (world), being 
beyond nature (j>rakfti-)\ thoroughly bound by a mind attracted by 
objects and being concealed, I wander’. 2 While Madhava speaks in 
terms of Sankhya philosophy (v. prakrti -), Sayana tries to give an 
explanation, consistent with the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta, 
when commenting on this statement he explains it as: ‘I do not know 
that I am that which is the existent, the intelligent and the blissful 
(saccidanando)’. 3 Both commentators take ‘idam’ to mean ‘the 
universe’ and Sayana makes this quite explicit (yadivedam yadapidam 
visvam asmi, loc. cit. ). These interpretations, based as they are on 
later philosophies, are inadmissible for the Rgveda and we have tried 
to render the sentence literally taking ‘idam’ in its adverbial sense to 
mean ‘here’. 4 With the exception of Wilson who as usual follows 
Sayana closely, 5 the translations of scholars bring out the sceptical 
nature of the utterance. Griffith has: ‘What thing I truly am, I know 
not clearly: mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander’ 6 and Geldner 
renders it as; ‘Ich verstehe nicht was dem vergleichbar ist, was ich 
bin. Ich wandele, heimlich mit dem Denken ausgeriistet.’ 7 Prasad 
denies that this verse betrays any scepticism, 8 but translates it as: 
‘I do not know whether I am like this, ignorant, prepared I go about’. 
Here the translation of ‘samnaddho manasa as ‘prepared’ is in contra- 
diction with ‘ignorant’, but even this translation which differs from 
that of Sayana reflects a little of the sceptical mood of the original, 
though Prasad prefers to call this ignorance rather than scepticism 
(y. op. cit., pp. 24, 28). 


1 v. Rgarthadlpika on Rgvedasamhita by Madhava, ed. L. Sarup, Vol. I 
Lahore, 1939, Preface, p. 15. The pre-Madhava commentary (v. op. cit., p. 16) 
of Skandhasvamin pertaining to this section is not available in print. 

2 Na vi janami na vijanami yadapyaham idam asmi prakrteh parah visayaparena 
manasa samyakbaddhah antarhitah carami, op. cit., Vol. II, Lahore, 1940, 
pp. 326, 327. 

3 Yo’yam saccidanando’ sti so aham asm! ti na vijanami, loc. cit. 

4 v. Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students, p. 210, Section 178, 2(a). 

5 ‘I distinguish not if I am this all: for I go perplexed and bound in mind*, 
H. H. Wilson, Rigveda Sanhita, Vol. II, Poona , 1925, p. 77. 

6 R. T. H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, Vol. I, Benares, 1889, p. 291. 

7 K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda, Uberset^t und Erlautert, Gottingen, 1923, 
Vol. I, p. 21 1. 

8 History of Indian Epistemology, 2nd ed. Delhi, 1958, pp. 20 ff. 
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(7) The very few stanzas which strike a sceptical note deserve gg 
special mention. 1 Here for the first time there is an expression of 
doubt about the possibility of knowing certain things and a dim 
awareness that some sort of evidence was necessary before we can 
afford to make factual assertions. What evidence is there for the 
existence of Indra unless someone has seen him? One stanza in a hymn 
says, ‘One and another say, “there is no Indra”. Who hath beheld him? 
Whom then shall we honour?’ 2 Who again can be sure about the fact 
or nature of creation when no one has beheld the spectacle, ‘Who has 
seen that the Boneless One bears the Bony, when he is first born? 
Where is the breath, the blood and the soul of the earth? Who would 
approach the wise man to ask this?’ (Ko dadarsa prathamam jayama- 
nam, asthanvantam yad anastha vibharti, bhumya asur asrgatma kva 
svit, ko vidvamsam upagat prastum etat. RV. 1.164.4). It will be noticed 
that the author of this statement is the same as the person who felt 1 
uncertain about himself (y. supra , 6). Now Prasad has questioned the 
propriety of concluding that these questions suggest an attitude of j 
scepticism and says that ‘either they are simply meant to introduce a 
discussion, or at the most they indicate a confession of ignorance on the 
part of the individual, who puts them’ (op. cit. y p. 24). Prasad is quite 
right in pointing out that this hymn contains the subject matter of a 
brahmodya (y. infra , 46) at which questions of this type were asked, 
but if we examine the nature of this question itself, it will be seen that 
it cannot be explained away as a confession of ignorance on the part of 
the author. The question expresses the puzzlement of one who cannot 
understand (in a philosophical sense) how a Boneless Being can pro- 
duce a Bony offspring — an apparent contradiction. Quite apart from 
the contradictory nature of this statement, what evidence was there to 
believe in it. People doubted the existence of Indra because they could 
not see him and the Nasadlya hymn poses the problem, ‘the gods are 
posterior to this creation: if so, who knows whence it evolved?’ 
(arvag deva’sya visarjanenatha ko veda yata ababhuva, RV. 10.129.6). 
Surely it is in this same sceptical spirit that it is asked, ko dadarsa . . . ? 
(who has seen . . . ?), meaning thereby ‘who could have seen this 
spectacle for us to know that it did really happen?’. The fact that the 
author of this hymn doubts his own nature and confesses in all humility 

1 For a collection of sceptical stanzas in the Rgveda, y. Radhakrishnan and 
Moore, A Source Book of Indian Philosophy, pp. 34-36. 

2 N’endra asti ti nema u tva aha, ka Im dadarsa kamabhi stavama, RV. 8.100.3 
(=8.89.3, Griffith’s Translation). 
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that he is ‘asking these questions out of immaturity and ignorance’ 
(pakah prcchami manasavijanan, 1.164.5) does not mark him off as an 
ignoramus, any more than Socrates could be deemed to be ignorant 
because he confessed that he knew nothing. 

(8) The Scepticism of the Nasadlya hymn (RV. 10.129), which has 
been unanimously accepted by scholars, 1 is denied by Prasad 2 follow- 
ing Sayana. The hymn ends on a sceptical note according to the usually 
accepted interpretation 3 and the question as to whether this is scepti- 
cism or not depends on the interpretation given to this last stanza, 
which reads: 


Iyam visrstir yata ababhuva 
Yadi va dadhe yadi va na 
Yo’ syadhyaksah parame vyomant 
So anga veda yadi va na veda, 10. 129.7. 

Let us consider Sayana’ s explanation, especially since Prasad claims 
that it agrees with his. 4 Commenting on the first two lines Sayana 
says: ‘The Highest Self which is the material cause from which this 
creation (i.e. this diverse creation variegated by way of its mountains, 
rivers, oceans, etc.) has evolved, i.e. has arisen, is indeed the One who 
either bears, i.e. sustains or does not sustain this; and thus, who else 
indeed would be capable of sustaining it: if (anyone) sustains it, it 
must be the Lord Himself, who would sustain it and no other’. 5 

1 In addition to the translators we may mention Keith, Religion and Philosophy 
of the Vedas , HOS., Vol. 32, p. 435; Ranade, A Constructive Survey of Upani - 
shadic Philosophy y p. 3; Barua, History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy , 
p. 16; Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litter ature y Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. 

2 Op. cit. y pp. 25 ff. 

3 Griffith translates, 

‘He the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it all or did not form it, 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he verily knows it, or perhaps 
he knows not*. 

Op. cit. y Vol. IV, p. 368. 

4 Cp. Prasad, ‘. . . compare Sayana’s interpretation of the verse which agrees 
with that of mine* (op. cit. y p. 27, fn. 1). 

5 Yata upadanabhutatparamatmana iyam visrstir vividha girinadlsamudradi- 
rupena vicitra srstir ababhuvajata so’pi kila yadi va dadhe dharayati yadi va na 
dharayati evan ca ko namanyo dhartum saknuyat yadi dharayedlsvara eva dhara- 
yennanya iti, op. cit. y Vol. 6, p. 410. 
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In the light of this comment Say ana’s translation of the first two lines 
would be as follows: 

‘That (Highest Self) from whom this creation arose, 

Either sustains it or does not sustain it/ 

The comment on the next two lines is as follows: ‘The Highest Lord 
who is such a person does indeed (“indeed” in the sense of “as is well 
known”) know, i.e. understands: if he does not know, i.e. does not 
understand, who else indeed would know: the sense is that the omni- 
scient Lord alone would know about this creation and no other’. 1 
This implies the following translation of the last two lines: 

‘He who is the Lord in the highest heaven; 

He verily knows, if (anyone else) does not know’. 

Sayana’s translation of the first two lines is unobjectionable from the 
point of view of grammar and syntax though his contention is that 
the second line means, ‘the (Highest Self) alone sustains it and no one 
else’, which is not apparent from even his literal rendering of the 
sentence. But his translation of the fourth line is clearly at variance 
with grammar, for he alters the subject of the verb ‘veda’ of the second 
sentence from ‘sah’ to ‘ka anyah’ (understood) without any support 
from the original. If we have misunderstood Sayana in attributing to 
him such an unwarranted periphrasis, he is at least translating this line 
as ‘he verily knows or does not know’ and interpreting it to mean ‘it 
is only he who knows and no one else’, although it is evident that this 
sentence cannot mean this either in a literal or a figurative sense. Now 
Prasad, speaking of the second and fourth lines of this verse, observes, 
‘These two clauses do not express doubt or ignorance, but mean and 
that quite in accordance with idiom that it is only He who bore it, and 
no body else and it is He who knows it and no body else respectively’ 
{op. cit ., p. 27, fn. 1), but he does not translate the verse or explain 
how the only possible literal translation can idiomatically mean what 
he and Sayana try to make it mean. It is evident that Sayana is really 
trying to explain the verse away rather than to interpret what it 
strictly meant since he could not countenance the claim that the sacred 
scriptures contained statements sceptical about the knowledge or 
power of the deity but we cannot be led by these considerations. 

1 Idr§o yah paramesvarah so anga angeti prasiddhau so’pi nama veda janati, 
yadi va na veda na janati ko nama anyo janlyat sarvajna is vara eva tarn sjrstim 
janiyat nanya ityarthah, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 471. 
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(9) The scepticism of this hymn is interesting not merely because it 
ends on a sceptical note but because it does so, after taking account of 
almost every possibility with regard to the problem of the origin of the 
world. If we consider the problem in the abstract at the purely philo- 
sophical level, we can say that we can either know the answer to this 
question or we cannot. 1 If we say we can know the answer, we can 
suggest either that the world was created or it was not. If we say that 
the world was created, we can say that it was created out of Being or 
Non-Being. If we say it is out of Being we may say that it is created 
either out of matter or out of spirit. An analysis of the hymn reveals 
that all these suggestions are implicit in it, although it offers its own 
theory tentatively by trying to synthesize the concepts of Being and 
Non-Being, of matter and of spirit. We may diagrammatically repre- 
sent the alternatives considered in the hymn in the light of its state- 
ments as follows: 


(yadi va) veda, 7 yadi va 

either he knows na veda, 7 

| or he does 

| | not know 

yadi va dadhe, 7 yadi va na, 7 

either he formed or he did not 

(created) it form it 


sat, 1 

1 

asat, 1 

being 

non-being 


na asat na u sat aslt, 1 
there was neither non-being nor being 


ambhah kim aslt, anidavatam, 2 

gahanam gabhiram, 1 he breathed without breath 

Was it water, unfathomable (spirit?) 
and deep ? (i.e. was it matter ?) 

1 We are leaving out the possibility that the question is meaningless in the 
Positivist’s sense of the term. 
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(10) Despite the (to us) dogmatic presentation of his own theory; 
the sceptical conclusion, after taking account of almost all the possibly 
answers to this question, nearly approaches scepticism with regard to, 
the possibility of knowledge in respect of the problem of the origin, 
of the world. This scepticism which is based on the consideration that 
‘since the gods came after the creation (srsti-, lit . emission, emanation), 
no one knows how the world began’ (arvag devasya visarjanenatha 
ko veda yata ababhuva, 6) because no one was there to behold the 
spectacle (cp. ko. dadarsa . . . ?, supra , 7), is soon forgotten in the 
orthodox tradition. However, it leaves its mark in (or is rediscovered 
by?) Buddhism, where Brahma, reputed to be ‘the creator’, (sajita, 
D. I.i 8 < srj-i-ta(s) = Skr. srasta: cp. katta, nimmata, loc. cit.) is 
said to be ignorant of his own origin (loc. cit ., v. infra , 645). More- 
over, it is said that ‘it is not possible to conceive of the beginning of 
the world: a first cause (lit. prior end) cannot be known’. 1 

(11) The desire for simple and single principles of explanation, which 
seems to have led to the emergence of the monotheistic and monistic 
concepts in the final stratum of Rgvedic thought seems to have worked 
its way into the undercurrent of speculation found in the Atharvaveda 
and the Brahmanas, where the few philosophical hymns try to com- 
prehend the entirety of the universe under some single concept such 
as Time (Kala), 2 Eros (Kama), 3 Creative Power (Brahman), 4 Life 
Principle (Prana) 5 or an Ontological Framework (Skambha). 6 

(12) The same tendency is found in the Brahmanas. For although here 
thought is subservient to the practical ends of the sacrifice, the uni- 
verse, conceived on the analogy of the sacrifice, is regarded as a unity. 
The unity is, however, not evident on the surface and is made up of 
hidden bonds and relations lying concealed beneath the plural uni- 
verse. 7 ‘What is evident ( pratyaksam ) to men is concealed (paroksam) 
to the gods, and what is concealed to men is evident to the gods’ (yad 
vai manusyanam pratyaksam tad devanam paroksam atha yan manus- 

1 Anamataggo’yam . . . samsaro pubbakoti na pannayati, S. II. 178; the 
translation of ‘anamataggo* is not without its problems (y.v. PTS. Dictionary) 
but it is the etymology that is doubtful and not the sense, which is clear from the 
contexts of its use in the Samyutta Nikaya; cp. CPD. Dictionary, s.v. anamatagga. 

2 AV. 19.54, 53. 3 AV. 9.2. 4 AV. 19.42. 5 AV. 1 1.4. 6 AV. 10.7. 

7 This is how one thing becomes the mystic name (nama), the mystic symbol 

(rupa), the mystic body (tanu) and the mystic bond (bandhu) of another. For 
examples and references to Brahmanic literature see Ranade and Belvalkar, 
History of Indian Philosophy , II, pp. 62-5. 
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yanam paroksam tad devanam pratyaksam, Tandyamahabrahmana, 
22.10.3). In the Rgveda there was a primitive conception of causality 
underlying the idea of rta which seems to have denoted the ‘course of 
things 5 or the observable physical order of the world before it acquired 
a moral and theological connotation. But in the Brahmanas, which 
value ‘what lies beyond the sphere of the senses 5 (paroksa-), 1 the 
conception of a causal order gives way to that of a magical order. 2 

(13) It is in the Brahmanas that we find developed what became for 
orthodoxy the supreme source of knowledge — the revealed scriptural 
text. As Ranade and Belvalkar say, ‘the Brahmanas came to invest the 
mantras with the character of divine revelation. They are at times 
spoken of as eternally self-subsistent and coeval with God-head — if 
not actually prior to Him. At other times — and especially in the newer 
Brahmana texts ( underlining mine) — they are described as creations of 
Prajapati, the head of the whole pantheon 5 . 3 The hymns are said to be 
seen, learned or found generally by some special insight on the part 
of the seers and not made or composed by them. 4 5 

(14) The reasoning in the Brahmanas is analogical and centres 
round the symbolism of the sacrifice. The analogies are remote. A 
fanciful etymology, a myth, legend or a vague similarity is sufficient 
to establish a connection between two things. 5 An explanation to be 
satisfactory has to be made in terms of a sacrificial analogy. Examples 
of typically Brahmanic reasoning may be found at SB. 1 1.4.1. 12— 15, 
which describes the debate between Uddalaka Aruni and Svaidayana 
Gautama. The following are two arguments found there: (1) Atha 
jWapuro’nuvakyaka prayaja bhavanti, tasmad imah praja’dantaka 
jayante, i.e. and since the fore-offerings are without preliminary 
formulae, therefore creatures are born here without teeth, 1 1.4.1. 12, 
(2) atha jya^ajyahavisah prayaja bhavanti tasmat kumarasya retah 
siktanna sambhavaty udakamivaiva bhavaty udakam iva hyajyam, i.e. 

1 The expression paroksapriya hi devah, i.e. the gods love what is not evident, 
is common in the Brahmanas; v. op. cit ., p. 63. 

2 Oldenberg, Religion des Veda , pp. 315 fF., 321 fF.; Keith, HOS., Vol. 32, 
pp. 379 fF.; Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen Philosophic, Band I, pp. 41 fF. 
References to magic are found in the Rgveda and the Yajurveda as well, v. H. 
Liiders, Varuna, Band II, Gottingen 1959? PP- 5°9~45> Die magische Kraft des 
Rta in den vedischen Mythen. 

3 Op. cit., p. 56. 

4 Keith, HOS., Vol. 32, p. 482. 

5 v. Ranade and Belvalkar, op. cit., p. 63. 
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and since the fore-offerings have ghee for their offering material, a 
boy’s seed is not productive but is like water since ghee is like water. 
This sounds utter balderdash, but just as much as a biological reason 
would be given today as to why a ‘boy’s seed is not productive’, 
nothing short of a ‘sacrificial’ reason would have satisfied a Brah- 
manic thinker. Anything to be understood had to be explained on a 
sacrificial analogy and discovering these analogies (bandhuta) was as 
much an art as the reasoning itself. The reasoning in the above argu- 
ment may be exhibited as follows since much is taken for granted in 
the arguments : 

1. Ghee fore-offerings are not productive (since ghee is like water — ■ 
v. udakam iva hyajyam — and water is not productive in a biological 
sense) 

2. Ghee fore-offerings are like the boy’s seed (since both are at the 
beginning, ghee fore-offerings at the beginning of the sacrifice and 
the boy at the beginning of life) 

3. Therefore, the boy’s seed is not productive. 

The form of this argument from analogy would be as follows: 

1. A has the characteristic p 

2. A is like B 

3. Therefore, B has the characteristic p. 

The remotest connection, natural or magical, between two things is 
sufficient for the Brahmanas to draw the analogy that ( A is like B ’ on 
the basis of which inferences are made. 

(15) There is rarely any admission of the need for or possibility of 
doubt and investigation (mlmamsa) 1 is always carried out with the 
conviction that the correct interpretation of the revealed texts opens 
the door to all knowledge but there is mention of vicikitsa, or the 
doubt that premotes inquiry. 2 Vicikitsa or ‘doubt’ is in fact one of the 
recognized states of mind. The Sathapatha Brahmana says, ‘wish, 
conception, doubt, faith, lack of faith, determination, lack of deter- 
mination, shame, thought, fear — all this is mind’ (kamah samkalpo 
vicikitsa sraddhasraddha dhrtiradhrtirhrlrddhirbbhir ity etat sarvam 
mana eva . . ., 14.4.3.9); thus, ‘Pratardana ... questions about his 
doubt 9 (Pratardanah vicikitsatn papraccha, Kaus. Br. 26.5). Of specific 

1 v. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, HOS., Vol. 32, p. 483. 

2 Ibid, 
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doubts there is mention of the doubt regarding man’s survival in the 
next world. 1 Some of the doubts raised appear to be genuinely philo- 
sophical as when it is asked how the raw and red cow can yield hot 
white milk and how the boneless semen can produce creatures with 
bones 2 but the answers given in terms of sacrificial analogies are, 
needless to say, hardly satisfactory. 

(16) In the Aranyakas knowledge comes to be greatly valued; where 
the knowledge of the symbolism of the ritual was what really mattered, 
the performance of the ritual itself may be dispensed with. The 
knowledge is not prized for its own sake but is invariably considered 
to be a means to an end. The usual formula would be that knowledge 
of X gives Y y where X may stand for some item of empirical or meta- 
physical knowledge and Y for anything from material gain to spiritual 
reward. Thus we have the following statement in the Aitareya Aran- 
yaka: ‘The Hotr mounts the swing, the Udgatr the seat made of 
Udumbara wood. The swing is masculine and the seat feminine and 
they form a union. Thus he makes a union at the beginning of the 
uktha in order to get offspring. He who knows this gets offspring and 
cattle . 93 The growing importance attached to knowledge, however, is 
such that everything had to be subordinated and one’s entire life 
geared to this end by the time of the Upanisads. 

(17) In the Upanisads there is a continuation of the theme that know- 
ledge gives some kind of reward. He who knows (veda, Brh. 1.3.7.), 
for instance, the superiority of the breathing principle (prana-) over 
the sensory and motor organs becomes his true self and the enemy 
who hates him is crushed (loc. cit.). There is, however, no explanation 
as to why this knowledge should give this specified result. One of the 
rewards is immortality, conceived in the earliest Upanisads as the 
escape from a second death (punar-mrtyu-): ‘He who knows that air 
is the totality of all individuals conquers repeated death.’ 4 

(18) This great importance attached to knowledge paves the way for 
thinkers to speculate on the nature of reality and the problems of life 
without being hampered by the limitations of the Vedic tradition. The 
influence of the earlier mythology and theology is no doubt felt, but 

1 v. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, HOS., Vol. 32, p. 483. 

2 Ranade and Belvalkar, op. cit., p. 73. 

3 Prenkham hotadhirohaty audumbarfm asandim udgata, vysa vai prenkho 
yosa sandl, tan mithunam eva, tad ukthamukhe karoti prajatyai. Prajayate prajaya 
pasubhirycz evatn veda, Aitareya Aranyaka, 1.2.4.10,11. 

4 Vayuh samastih apa punar mrtyum jayati ya evam veda, Brh. 3.3.2. 
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the thinkers bring a fresh mind to bear on the problems they seek to 
solve. 

(19) The tendency especially on the part of Indian scholars to regard 
the Upanisads as presenting a single systematic and coherent philo- 
sophy on the basis of the interpretations and expositions of either 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva or others has much obscured the in- 
dependence and originality of the speculations of many thinkers of the 
Upanisadic tradition. Such an attitude fails to take account of the fact 
that although the Upanisadic thinkers owed allegiance to the Vedic 
tradition, they were free to theorize on matters and topics that fell 
outside the scope of that tradition. They not only belonged to separate 
schools but were often separated and isolated geographically. Besides, 
many generations would have lapsed between one outstanding teacher 
and another. We find evidence of conflicting theories, of the criticism 
and replacement of one theory by another and the influence of earlier 
views on later thinkers, who build on them. All this would not have 
been possible if there was a single uniform philosophy called the 
vedanta , which is unfolded on every page of the Upanisadic texts. 

(20) If we examine the Upanisadic texts, considering the theories 
found in separate sections or ideological units separately, we would 
find that the thinkers of the Upanisads can be classified into two dif- 
ferent categories. Firstly, there are those who found and propound 
their views by indulging in metaphysical speculation and rational 
argument not without a basis in experience, despite the earlier myth- 
ology weighing heavily on their minds. Secondly, there are those 
who profess their theories as an expression and interpretation of what 
they claim to have themselves experienced by the practice of yoga, 
although in the form in which they are presented they are dressed in a 
good deal of metaphysical clothing. The former set of thinkers are 
usually met with in the Early Upanisads while the latter are generally 
represented in the Middle and Late Upanisads, but no absolute division 
is possible since the rational metaphysicians are found in some of the 
Middle and Late Upanisads (e.g. Prasna) while references to yoga 
philosophy and practice are not entirely absent in the Early Upanisads. 

(21) The difference between these two types of thinkers, namely the 
rational metaphysicians who found their theories on a priori and 
empirical reasoning and the contemplative intuitionists who claim to 
acquire special insights into the nature of reality by following certain 
techniques of mind control and culture, would be clearer if we take 
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samples of their theories and statements and examine the epistemo- 
logical bases of their thought. Let us first consider some of the meta- 
physical theories and see on what kind of thinking and reasoning they 
are based. 

(22) Let us take the philosophy of Uddalaka. His philosophy has 
been treated separately 1 by both Barua 2 as well as Ruben. 3 Ruben 
examines his ontology and calls it a ‘hylozoistische Monismus’, 4 and 
refers to Uddalaka as ‘der alteste Materialist’ 5 and as a ‘Realist’. 6 Barua 
starts with his theory of knowledge and is inclined to call him an 
Empiricist. Since we are interested only in this aspect of his thought 
we may examine Barua’s appraisal of it. He says; ‘ . . . Uddalaka 
propounded an empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let no 
one speak, he asserts, of anything but that which is heard, perceived 
or cognized. He seems repeatedly to point out: — The only right 
method of scientific investigation into the nature of reality is that of 
inference by way of induction’ {op, cit ., p. 138). Later Barua seems to 
qualify Uddalaka’s claims to be a pure empiricist: ‘According to his 
own showing the senses furnish us with sufficient indications from 
which the knowing mind can easily infer the nature and relations of 
things in themselves’. 7 

(23) Now the statement that Barua attributes to Uddalaka, namely 
‘henceforth let no one speak of anything but that which is heard, 
perceived or cognized’ does not seem to bear the meaning that Barua 
gives to it, when we consider its literal translation in the context in 
which it appears. Uddalaka propounds the elements of his philosophy 
and then says, ‘Verily, it was just this that the great householders and 
great students of sacred knowledge knew when they said of old, “no 
one will now mention to us what we have not heard, what we have not 
perceived, what we have not thought” ’ (etaddha sma vai tad vidvamsa 
ahuh purve mahasala mahasrotriyah na no ’dya kascana asrutam, 
amatam, avijnatam udaharisyatl ti, Ch. 6.4.5). This statement does not 

1 1 .e. separately from the rest of Upanisadic thought. 

2 A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy , pp. 124—42. 

3 Die Philosophen der Upanishaden , Bern, 1947? pp. 156—77; cp. Geschichte 

der Indischen Philosophic, Einfiihrung in die Indienkunde, Berlin, 1954, pp. 25—7, 
81-94. 4 Die Philosophen der Upanishaden, p. 166. 

5 Geschichte der Indischen Philosophic, p. 81. 

6 Die Philosophen der Upanishaden, p. 156. 

7 Op. cit., p. 140; v. his subtitle, ‘Uddalaka neither trusts nor yet distrusts the 
evidence of the senses". 

B 
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seem to convey anything more than that anyone who has grasped the 
theory set forth by Uddalaka knows all there is to be known and 
therefore no one can teach him, i.e. make him hear, think or under- 
stand anything new. It is a dogmatic assertion claiming finality for his 
philosophy. It does not mean, ‘henceforth let no one speak . . .’ but 
‘today (adya) no one (na kascana) will speak (udaharisyati) . . .’ and 
no epistemological significance can be attached to it. 

(24) Whether Uddalaka is an empiricist or not can only be deter- 
mined by examining the epistemic origin of his theory and when we do 
so, he appears to be basically a rationalist, who makes considerable 
use of empirical premises to illustrate his theory and serve as a basis 
for his metaphysical insights. 

(25) Uddalaka for the first time in the history of Indian thought 
expressly suggests a proof of the reality of Being (sat) instead of 
merely assuming it, when he asserts, ‘some say that . . . from non- 
Being Being was produced. But, verily, my dear, whence could this 
be? ... how could Being be produced from Non-Being’? (taddhaika 
ahuh . . . asatah saj jayata. Kutas tu khalu, saumya, evam syat . . . 
katham asatah saj jayeta, Ch. 6.2.1, 2). 

(26) Having proved the reality of being by pure reasoning, Uddalaka 
had to explain how the world could have a plurality of things, if 
Being (sat) alone were real. If Being was the only reality, plurality 
is mere appearance. The different shapes and names that things have, 
cannot be real, for Being is the one and only substance that exists. This 
is illustrated by some empirical examples. When we see an object of 
clay, we know that its shape and name can be changed but its sub- 
stance cannot be changed for ‘the modification is merely a verbal 
distinction, a name, the reality is just clay’ (vacarambhanam vikaro 
namadheyam mrttikety eva satyam, 6. 1.4). 

(^27) It is not only the present plurality that has to be accounted for 
but the origin of this plurality. Here Uddalaka uncritically accepts the 
earlier mythological notions and says that Being wishes to multiply and 
procreate and produces heat (6.2.3). Heat (tejas) produces water 
(apas) and water food (annam) (6.2.3, 4). Empirical evidence is adduced 
in favour of this causal sequence, 1 where it is pointed out that when we 

1 Note that heat, water and food are in the relationship of root and sprout; 
‘. . . with food for a sprout look for water as the root. With water as a sprout 
look for heat as the root’. . . annena sungenapo mulam anvicceha, abdhih . . . 
sungena tejo mulam anviccha, 6.8.4). 
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are hot, water (i.e. tears or perspiration) is produced (6.2.3) an< 3 that 
water in the form of rain produces food (6.2.4). 

(28) Original being conceived as an active and animating principle 
now produces everything out of its three emergent products, heat, 
water and food (6.3.2). So all things are made out of these three 
constituents, which are called the three colours or forms (trim rupani, 
6.4.1) because heat is supposed to be red in colour, water white and 
food or earth dark (6.4.2), again presumably on empirical grounds. 
Man himself is therefore a product of these three forms. But how can 
the mind or voice be explained as a by-product of these three primary 
products? Uddalaka here speaks of the coarse (sthavistah), medium 
(madhyamah) and fine (anisthah) constituents of these products (6.5) 
and argues that the finest essence of food moves upward on the analogy 
of butter moving upward when milk is churned (6.6.1) and becomes 
the mind. Food becoming mind is again proved empirically on the 
grounds that if you refrain taking food while drinking only water 
for some time you forget what is in your mind 1 (6.7. 1-3). Physio- 
logical processes like hunger and thirst are likewise explained as being 
due to the interaction of the primary products. You are hungry 
(asana = as-a-nd) because water leads off (rcczyanti) the food eaten 
(aiitam) (6.8.3). This argument is based on fanciful etymology and 
is reminiscent of the type of reasoning found in the Brahmanas ( v . 
supra , 14). 

(29) We are therefore produced from Being though we do not know 
it (6.9.2). We also reach Being at death for in the process of dying 
there is a reversal of the process of production, the mind (the product 
of food) goes into breath (prana, the product of water) and breath in 
turn to heat and heat into the highest deity, at which point he knows 
not (6.15.1-2), for he cannot recognize the people who gather round 
him ( loc . cit,). What is empirically urged by observations made on the 
dying man is also rationally arrived at where it is suggested that the 
substance of our personality, constituting the mind, breath and voice 
are so completely mixed up on reaching homogeneous Being that 
there would be no separate mind to know that ‘I am this one’ (iyam 
aham asmi) or ‘I am that one’ (iyam aham asmi) so that we know not 
that we have reached Being (6.9.1, 6.10.1). 

1 This is one of the earliest experiments performed with the idea of testing a 
theory; cp. Ruben, ‘Er Hess seinen Sohn Svetaketu fiinfzehn Tage nicht fur 
einen Ritus, sondern als materialistiches Experiment fasten. . . Geschichte der 
Indischen Philosophic, p. 87. 
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(30) Uddalaka ought to have said in accordance with his metaphysics 
that all beings are produced from Being at birth without knowing i| 
and subsequently reach Being at death without knowing it. But th« 
necessity of assigning a special reward to knowledge as was th i 
prevalent fashion of the times (y, supra , 16) probably makes him sayj 
inconsistently that those who do not know his theory become tigers^ 
lions, etc., in the next life (6.9.3) while those who know his theory 
(which is assumed to be the truth) reach Being and are merged in it 
never to return, their belief in truth ensuring this just as much as he 
who speaks the truth is saved in a trial by ordeal (6.16.1-3). 

(31) At the end of the lecture, Uddalaka’s son understands (vijajnau, 
6.16.3) the theory that was propounded. There is no suggestion or 
implication whatsoever that the theory was to be comprehended by 
the practice of special techniques such as yoga. It was merely this 
rational understanding that was considered necessary for ensuring the 
goal of reaching Being at death. The theory itself is clearly a product 
of reason and speculation, as we have shown. The reasoning is partly 
a priori and partly empirical, although the a priori reasoning is not 
consistent and the empirical conclusions not warranted by the evi- 
dence adduced. It is also necessary to note the impact of the earlier 
mythology and the Brahmanic ‘reasoning’ on the thought of Uddalaka. 
When the Buddha says that there was a class of brahmins who pro- 
pounded theories on the basis of reason and speculation (y, infra, 
420 ff.), was he thinking of thinkers of the type of Uddalaka, whose 
name and the central theme of whose philosophy was known to the 
Jatakas? 1 

(32) Let us now consider another metaphysical theory which is a 
product of rational and empirical reasoning and which is attributed to 
Prajapati in the section 8.7-12 of the Chandogya Upanisad. Its interest 
for Buddhism lies in the fact that it contains a kind of reasoning, which 
is taken to its logical conclusion in Buddhism (y. infra , 39). 

(33) The inquiry begins with the assumption that there is a soul 
(atman) which has the characteristics, inter alia , of being free from 
death (vimrtyuh), free from sorrow (visokah) and having real thoughts 
(satyasamkalpah) (8.7.1). The problem is to locate this soul in one’s 
personality. 

(34) The first suggestion is that the soul may be the physical per- 
sonality, which is seen reflected in a pan of water (8.8.1). But this 

1 v. Barua, op, cit.> pp. 125-7. 
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physical personality, it is argued on empirical grounds, is subject to 
death; ‘it perishes in the wake of the perishing of this body’ (asyaiva 
£arfrasya nasam anv esa na£yati, 8.9.1). So this will not do (naham atra 
bhogyam pasyami loc . cit .). This conclusion embodies a rational 
argument of the following sort: if X (the body, in this instance) has 
the characteristic not -p (i.e. not free from death), then it cannot be 
an instance of A (the atman), which necessarily has (by definition, i.e. 
assumption) the characteristic p . 

(35) The next suggestion is that the soul may be identified with the 
self in the dream-state (8.10.1). This escapes the objection against the 
previous suggestion for the dream-self ‘is not slain when (the body) 
is slain’ (na vadhenasya hanyate, 8.10.2). The logic of the reasoning 
is as follows: here is an instance of Y (the dream-self), which has the 
characteristic p (free from death) and which therefore may be an 
instance of A which must have the characteristic p . But this suggestion 
too is turned down (r. naham atra bhogyam pasyami, 8.10.2) for not 
only must Y have the characteristic p to be an instance of A , but it 
must also have the characteristic q (free from sorrow, visokah). But 
it is seen on empirical grounds that Y does not have the characteristic 
q: ‘he comes to experience as it were what is unpleasant, he even weeps 
as it were’ (apriyavetteva bhavati, api rodativa, 8.10.2). Therefore, 
Y cannot be an instance of A. 

(36) The next suggestion is that the soul may be identified with the 
state of deep sleep (8.1 1.1). This, it may be observed, escapes the 
objections against the two previous suggestions. The reasoning may be 
represented as follows: here is an instance of Z (the state of deep sleep), 
which has the characteristic p (free from death; v. etad amrtam, this 
is immortal, 8.1 1.1) and also the characteristic q (free from sorrow 
or grief; v. samastah samprasannah . . . etad abhayam, being composed 
and serene . . . this is free from fear, 8.1 1.1) and which therefore may 
be an instance of A , which must have the characteristics p and q . 
But this suggestion too is turned down, (v. naham atra bhogyam 
pasyami, 8.1 1.1) for not only must Z have the characteristics p and q 
to be an instance of A , but it must also have the characteristic r (real 
thoughts, satya-samkalpah). But it is seen on empirical grounds (i.e. 
by introspection) that Z does not have the characteristic r; ‘in truth 
he does not know himself with the thought “I am he” nor indeed the 
things here — he becomes one who has gone to destruction’ (naha 
khalv ayam evam sampraty atmanam janati, ayam aham asmi ti, no 
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evemani bhutani, vinasam evapito bhavati, 8.1 1.1). The argument u i 
to this point is that the atman cannot be identified with any aspect ojj 
the personality, physical or psychological. 

(37) Not satisfied with this purely negative conclusion empirically 
arrived at, the metaphysical assumption is then made that the atman 
(not identifiable with its states) must be an unobservable entity (3 
pure ego 1 ) within the personality with all its aspects. ‘The body is 
mortal but is the support of the immortal bodiless atman’ (martyarn 
. . . idam sariram . . . tadasyamrtasyasanrasyatmano’dhisthanamj 
8.12.1). Dogmatic utterances have now taken the place of rational 
arguments and Prajapati now indulges in his own quota of Brahmanic( 
‘reasoning’. He sees an analogy between ‘air, clouds, lightning and 
thunder’ on the one hand and the atman on the other, since both ard 
bodiless (8.12.2) and argues that since the air, etc., ‘reach the highest 
light and appear each with its own form’ (param jyotir upasampadya 
svena svena rupenabhinispadyante, 8.12.2), the atman too, similarly 
(evam, 8.11.2), ‘rises up from this body and reaches the highest light 
and appears in its own form’ (asmac charirat samutthaya param jyotir 
upasampadya svena rupenabhinispadyate, 8.11.3). 

(38) Incidentally, it is significant that elsewhere in the Upanisads the 
soul (atman) is identified with the dream-state (Brh. 4.3.9, IO > Ch. 
8.3.2) and with the state of deep sleep (Brh. 2.1.16-20) and therefore 
this theory constitutes a criticism of these earlier theories ( v . supra , 19). 

(39) It will be seen that the Buddha in advocating the theory of anatta 
follows a pattern of argument very similar to that used by Prajapati 
here in the earlier part of his theory. The Buddha like Prajapati takes 
various aspects of the personality and shows that none of them can be 
identified with the atman, since they do not have the characteristics of 
the atman. The following is a sample of such an argument: 

Buddha — What think you? Is the physical personality permanent or 
impermanent? (Tam kim mannasi? . . . rupam niccam va aniccam 
va ti, M.I. 232) 

Saccaka — It is impermanent (aniccam . . ., loc . cit.) 

Buddha — Is what is impermanent sorrowful or happy? (Yam pana- 
niccam dukkham va tarn sukham va ti, loc . cit.) 

1 On the use of this term, v. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature , 
pp. 214 ff., 278 ff., 558 ff., and 603 ff. 
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Saccaka — Sorrowful (dukkham . . ., loc . cit .) 

Buddha — Of what is impermanent, sorrowful and liable to change, is 
it proper to regard it as ‘this is mine, this I am, this is my soul’? 
(Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinamadhammam, kalian nu tarn 
samanupassitum: etam mama, eso’ ham asmi , eso me atta ti, M. I.233) 
Saccaka — It is not (No h’idam . . ., loc . cit.). 

This same argument is now repeated for other aspects of the per- 
sonality such as feeling (vedana), ideation (sanna), etc. (loc. cit.). One 
may compare the expression used in the Pali passage, eso aham asmi 
to indicate the identification, with the corresponding expression, ayam 
aham asmi (Ch. 8.1 1.1) used for the same purpose, in the Upanisad. 
The main difference in the attitude of Prajapati and the Buddha is that 
the former assumes the existence of an atman and on failing to identify 
it with any of the states of the personality, continues to assume that 
it must exist within it and is not satisfied with the results of the purely 
empirical investigation, while the latter as an Empiricist makes use of 
the definition of the concept of the atman without assuming its exis- 
tence (or non-existence) and is satisfied with the empirical investiga- 
tion which shows that no such atman exists because there is no evidence 
for its existence. Was it those who reasoned in this manner basing their 
reasoning on definitions (laksana-), who were called lakkhana-vada 
(Nd. I.294; v. infra , 367)? 

(40) Whether these Upanisadic theories were known to Buddhism 
and had an impact on the thought of Buddhism can only be determined 
in the light of evidence. It is worth noting that Prajapati’s theory of 
the state of the soul after death is utterly different from Uddalaka’s. 
In the Brahmajala Sutta there is a reference to a theory held by a 
school of brahmins (eke samana-^mA/ncz/za, D. I.30) to the effect that 
the soul after death has form (rupi), is without defect (arogo, lit. 
without disease) and is conscious (sanni) (D. I.31). Prajapati’s theory 
assigned all these characteristics to the soul after death. The soul has 
form since ‘it appears in its own form (svena r^enabhinispadyate, 
8.12.3). It is without defect or disease since it is said that ‘when crossing 
that bridge (to the next world) if one is blind he becomes no longer 
blind, if he is sick he becomes no longer sick’ (etam setum tlrtvandhah 
sann anandho bhavati, viddhah sann aviddho bhavati, Ch. 8.4.2). 
And the soul is conscious because if it so desires it becomes conscious 
of enjoyment with women, chariots or relations (8.12.3). According to 
Uddalaka’s theory on the other hand the soul would be without form 
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(arupi), without defect (arogo) and without consciousness 1 (asannijjj 
being merged in Being, which is another theory about the after-lif| 
ascribed to a school of brahmins in the Brahmajala Sutta ( y . D. I.32). 

(41) Let us now briefly consider some aspects of the thought of Yaj- 
navalkya. Yajnavalkya’s importance for us lies in the fact that he too i$; 
a rationalist thinker, who popularized a double negative form of! 
expression, used in the Buddhist texts. His theory of survival also seems 
to be known to Buddhism. 2 

(42) Yajnavalkya has been called a mystic (Mystiker) 2 by Ruben but 
this is misleading since there is no reason to believe that Yajnavalkya’s* 
theories are based on any kind of mystical experience as were the 
views of most of the thinkers of the Middle and Late Upanisads.; 
Besides, another fact that has not been considered in the treatment of 
Yajnavalkya is that the teachings ascribed to him in different places in. 
the Upanisads do not seem to be of a piece, consistent with each other. 
For instance, on the one hand the neti neti doctrine or the transcendent 
conception of Brahman, who is describable only in terms of negative 
epithets, is attributed to him (Brh. 3.9.26, 4.5.13) and on the other 
hand the pantheistic doctrine totally opposed to it to the effect that 
Brahman is ‘made of this, made of that’ (idammayah adomaya iti, 
Brh. 4.4.5). The probable explanation for this is that several incom- 
patible doctrines were put in the mouth of an outstanding teacher. 

(43) We shall confine ourselves to Yajnavalkya of the neti neti doctrine 
and consider the passages ascribed to him in sections 2.4.1-14, 3.9.28 
and 4.5.15 of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Now Deussen quite 
rightly traces ‘the primitive source of the entire conception of the 
unknowableness of the atman’ 3 to the statements ascribed to Yaj- 
navalkya in this Upanisad, but it is equally necessary to emphasize the 
fact that the rational unknowability of the atman is rationally arrived 
at and is not a product of mystic experience. In fact Deussen himself 
points this out when examining (Brh. 2.4.12-14=4.5.13-15), the 
locus classicus of this doctrine, he says, ‘On careful consideration two 
thoughts will be found to be implied here: (1) the supreme atman is 
unknowable because he is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all 

1 Note his saying that on reaching Being after death, ‘they know not, “I am 
this one”, “I am that one” * (Ch. 6.10.1). 

2 Geschichte der Indischen Philosophie, p. 95. 

3 The Philosophy of the Upanishads , Edinburgh, 1906, p. 79. 
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knowledge presupposes a duality of subject and object; but (2) the 
individual atman also is unknowable because in all knowledge he is 
the knowing subject, consequently can never be the object’. 1 We agree 
with Deussen that two arguments are implicit in this passage, first 
that since reality is one and knowledge is dual, we cannot have know- 
ledge of reality and second that the subject of knowledge cannot be 
known since it is never the object and ‘thou canst not know the knower 
of knowing’ (na vij hater vijnataram vijanlyah, Brh. 3.4.2). This is 
reasoning and not mystic experience. 

(44) Yajnavalkya’s conception of the after-life is also a product of 
reasoning. At Brh. 3.9.28, he compares man to a tree. Now a tree when 
it is felled at the root grows up again from the root ‘but when a man 
dies from what root can he grow up’ (martyah svin mrtyuna vrknah 
kasman mulat prarohati, 3.9.28.4). One cannot say it is from semen 
(retasa iti ma vocata, 3.9.28.5) for that is possible even while the person 
is living. The answer given is cryptic for it is said that ‘when born he 
is not born again for who would again beget him’ (jata eva na jayate, 
konvenam janayet punah , 3.9.28.7). This is a plain denial of the 
possibility of rebirth ( punar janman ) and his theory seems to be as he 
himself states that ‘after death there is no consciousness’ (na pretya 2 
samjnasti, 4.5.13). By this he means the absence of any sense-conscious- 
ness, since this is possible only by the presence of the sense-organs, 
the uniting place (ekayanam) of the sense-data (3.5.12). But he is at 
the same time not denying that all consciousness is absent since the 
subject of consciousness, conceived by him as ‘a mass of pure ex- 
perience’ ( ayam atma , anantaro’bahyah, krtsnah prajhana-ghana eva , 
4.5. 1 3) persists. So the state of survival is one in which ‘there is no 
samjna’ nor a lack of it, i.e. no asamjna. Nov/ in the Majjhima Nikaya 
(II.231) there is a reference to a school of recluses and brahmins who 
argued that ‘the state of being neither conscious nor unconscious’ 
(na-eva-sahha-na-asanna) was a peaceful (santa-) and an excellent 
state (panitam) because on the one hand ‘normal consciousness is 
defective, a disease, a thorn’ ^sanna rogo sanna gando sanna sallam, 
loc. cit .) while ‘unconsciousness is utterly bewildering’ (asanna 
sammoho ). Yajnavalkya’s conclusion is at least the same, though his 

1 Op. cit., pp. 79, 80. 

2 In all the sixteen contexts (s.v. ‘pre-’ i n Jacob, Concordance to the Principal 
Upanisads ) in which this verbal form is used in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the 
reference is to departure at death. 
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argument is somewhat different but we may observe the parallel 
between the use of sammoha in the Pali passage with the use of moha- 
to denote the bewilderment of Maitreyi (mohantam aplpipat) when 
Yajnavalkya says that ‘after death there is no consciousness’ at which 
Yajnavalkya replies, ‘I am not speaking of a state of bewilderment’ 
(na va are’ham moham bravlmi, 8.5.14) probably implying as in the 
Pali passage to a state of utter blankness in which there is no con- 
sciousness at all. 

(45) We have illustrated the use of reason by the Early Upanisadic 
thinkers by the examples of Uddalaka, Prajapati and Yajnavalkya. 
While they give unmistakable evidence of the presence of reasoning 
during this period, the Chandogya Upanisad, according to the inter- 
pretation of Sankara, and the translations of Deussen, Hume and 
Radhakrishnan speaks of Logic (vakovakya-) as being one of the 
branches of study during this period (v. infra , 51). Before we can under- 
stand what is meant here by vakovakya- it is necessary to study the 
origins of the debate for there is reason to believe that it was in and 
out of these debates that the first conceptions of valid and invalid 
reasoning arose (v. infra , 348). Brough seems to believe otherwise when 
writing the ERE. article on Logic he says: ‘The historical beginnings 
of logical theory are to be found in the racial dispositions and social 
conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate control of our trains 
of thought. In India, it appears to have originated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberation.’ 1 He contrasts the example of India with that of 
Greece saying that ‘in Greece it originated with canons of public 
debate and scientific instruction’. 2 Randle on the other hand com- 
menting on the Kathavatthu says that ‘logic was preceded by attempts 
to schematize discussion, attempts which were inevitable in view of 
the habit of organized public discussion, which prevailed in early 
India but which could not succeed until the nerve of argument had 
been separated from the irrelevancies in which the early methodology 
had obscured it and plainly exposed in the formulation of the syl- 
logism’. 3 We cannot wholly agree with either of these verdicts. If by 
‘logical theory’ Brough meant the problems of epistemology then 
certainly some of these problems, such as whether testimony (sabda) 
was a genuine means of knowledge, the meaning of words and 

1 Vol. 8, p. 128. 2 Ibid. 

3 H. N. Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools , Oxford University Press, 

I 93°, p. 14; cp. Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic , Vol. I, pp. 27 If. 
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propositions, the problem of universal may perhaps be ultimately 
traced to ‘ceremonial deliberation’ and a significant portion of this 
was contributed by the Grammarians (Vaiyakaranas) but the first 
awareness of the validity and invalidity of reasoning seems to have 
arisen out of the debate as much in India as in Greece. On the other 
hand, Randle seems to imagine that the only forms of valid reasoning 
must be syllogistic and it was probably this which led him to ignore 
the foreshadowings of some of the theorems of the propositional 
calculus in the Kathavatthu ( y . infra, 703-710). 

(46) The debate in the Indian context seems to have its historical 
origins in the Vedic institution of the hrahmodya 1 (or brahmavadya ). 
A brief glance at the history of the brahmodya seems profitable in so 
far as it gives a picture of the origin and development of the debate. 
The earliest brahmodyas are riddles or religious charades which are 
to be found in the Rgveda (1.164, 8.29) or the Atharvaveda (9.9, 10). 
They frequently occur in the Brahmanas. 2 Their general form is that 
of question and answer though sometimes the answers are cryptic or 
the questions presupposed. 3 When the sacrifice became the reigning 
institution in Brahmanic society, the brahmodya was a minor diversion 
within it. Bloomfield calls it in this context ‘a charade to enliven the 
mechanical and technical progress of the sacrifice by impressive 
intellectual pyrotechnics’. 4 Keith says, ‘it is a feature of the Vedic 
sacrifice that at certain points are found Brahmodyas, discussions about 
the Brahman, the holy power in the universe. Such theosophical 
riddles are specially common at the horse sacrifice’. 5 The following is 
an example of such a brahmodya as related in the SB. (13.5.2. 11 ff.): 

11. They hold a Brahmodya in the Sadas . . . 

12. Hotr — Who walketh singly? Adhvaryu — the sun. 

1 v. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, HOS., Vol. 32, pp. 344, 345, 
435; A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda oder die Heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana, Band III, 
Prag, 1878, pp. 390 ff.; Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda , pp. 216 ff.; Bloomfield, 
‘The Marriage of Saranyu, Tvastar’s Daughter’, JAOS., Vol. 15, pp. 172 ff.; 
M. Haug ‘Vedische Rathselfragen und Rathselspruche’, Transactions of the 
Munich Academy, 1875, pp. 7 ff. This last reference is quoted from Bloomfield, 
JAOS., Vol. 15, fn. £, and I have not been able to find this article in the libraries 
of London and Cambridge. 

2 These references are given in the article of Bloomfield, JAOS., Vol. 15, 
p. 172. 

3 Bloomfield, JAOS., Vol. 15, p. 172. 

4 Religion of the Veda, p. 215. 

5 HOS., Vol. 32, p. 435. 
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13. Adhvaryu — Whose light is equal to the sun? 

Hotr — The Brahman. 

15. Udgatr — Into what things has the spirit (purusah) entered? 
Brahman — Into five things hath the spirit entered and they are 
established in the spirit: this I reply unto thee: not superior in 
wisdom art thou (to me). 1 

(47) These brahmodyas were uttered in the form of a dialogue, 
technically called vakovakya (lit. speech and reply? cp. vakovakye 
brahmodyam vadanti, they utter the brahmodya in the form of a 
dialogue, SB. 4.6.9.20). These dialogues are formal and stereotyped 
and were probably learnt by heart. They seem to have been among the 
earliest passages to be so learnt for they are mentioned along with the 
study of just the rc, saman and yajus (madhu ha va rcah, ghrtam ha 
samamrtam yajumsi, yaddha va ayam vakovakyam adhlte kslraudana- 
mamsaudanau haiva tau, the Rc verses are honey, the Sama verses 
ghee, and the Yajus formulae ambrosia, but when he utters the dialogue 
it is both milk and meat, SB. 11. 5.7.5). Later the list of things to be 
studied becomes longer and includes vidya, itihasapuranam, etc. (SB. 
11.5.6.8). But what is important is that a time seems to have come 
when the vakovakya was no longer a formal utterance but an ex 
tempore performance and the study of vakovakya- would have then 
become the study of the nature of discussion and debate, whereby one 
could outwit one’s rival. It may be observed that this desire to outwit 
one’s rival is already seen in the example we quoted above where it is 
said by the Brahman ‘not superior in wisdom art thou (to me)’. Such 
a ‘free’ vakovakya- to which Sayana has drawn our attention 2 is to be 
found at SB. 1 1.4.1. 12-15, which is not even a debate in a sacrificial 
session but an open contest for victory between Uddalaka Aruni and 
Svaidayana Gautama. We have already studied samples of the reason- 
ing found here (v. supra , 14). 

(48) When we come to the Early Upanisads this analogical reasoning 
tends to lose its magical character (not altogether) and becomes more 
empirical, though here too the inferences are not strictly warranted by 
the observations made. Thus the observation that we perspire when 
it is hot was sufficient for Uddalaka to conclude that ‘Heat causes 
Water’ 3 (v. supra , 27). At this stage we noticed a priori reasoning as 

1 SBE., Vol. 44, pp. 388, 389. 

2 v. SBE., Vol. 5, p. 98, fn. 3. 

3 The Milesian philosophers seem to have been at the same stage of thought. 
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well, such as ‘Being cannot come out of Non-Being’ (v. supra , 25). 
Both these forms of reasoning were made use of to construct meta- 
physical theories. Vakovakya- at this stage of its development may have 
signified a general study of this kind of reasoning as well as of topics, 
which would help to make one a good debater. 

(49) The debate at this stage seems to have been carried over from the 
sacrifice to the public assembly and become an institution important 
in itself and not a minor feature of a sacrificial session. Svetaketu 
Aruneya goes for the purpose of debating to the assembly of the 
Pancalas, which is called pancalanam parisadam (Brh. 6.2.1) and pan- 
calanam samitim (Ch. 5.3.1). Sometimes the brahmins would go to the 
courts of kings to hold such debates. Yajnavalkya goes to king Janaka 
of Videha ‘desirous of cattle’ (the prize of the debate) and subtle 
questions (pasun icchan anvantan, Brh. 4.1.1), and holds controversy 
with him. So does Balaki come to Ajatasatru (Kaus. 4.1) and debate 
with him. It was these assemblies of the brahmins and the ksatriyas 
which came to be known as the brahmana-parisa and the khattiya- 
parisa respectively in the Pali Nikayas ( y . infra, 349). 

(50) But the debate on the sacrificial ground also seems to have con- 
tinued without a break, though it was no longer a formal brahmodya 
but a heated contest. There is a description of such a debate at a 
sacrifice at Brh. 3.1-9, which Janaka attends and where he offers a 
prize to the victor (i.e. to the wisest brahmin, brahmistha). In the 
Mahabharata, it is said describing the proceedings of a sacrifice that 
‘as the sacrifice progressed eloquent reasoners (vagmino hetuvadinah) 
put forward many theories based on reasoning (hetuvadan) with the 
intention of defeating each other’. 1 It is probably these brahmins who 
called the ‘brahmins addicted to the debate’ (brahmana vadaslla) at 
Sn. 382 (v. infra , 375). It is also probably to them that the Mahaniddesa 
refers by the term hetuvada (Nd. I.294) though the term need not be 
restricted to the brahmins. 2 

(51) We found that the term vakovakya- was used in the Brahmanas 
to denote a branch of study and observed that at a certain stage in its 
development, it probably meant ‘the study of the nature of discussion 

1 Tasmin yajne pravrtte "pi vagmino hetuvadinah, hetuvadan bahun ahuh, 
parasparajigisavah, Srlmanmahabharatam, Asvamedhaparva, 86.27, Ed. T. R. 
Krishacharya and T. R. Vyasacharya, Vol. 14, Bombay 1909, p. 103. 

2 The Materialists were called ‘haitukah’, and probably the vitandavadins 
(casuists) as well; v. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 3 , p. 5 X ^* 
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and debate*. One of its latest occurrences is in the Chandogya Upanisad 
(7.1.2: 7.2.1: 7.7.1), after which it does not occur at all in this sense in 
Indian literature. Sankara commenting on this word explains it as 
tarka-sastram} and vakovakya- is translated by Deussen 2 as ‘Dialektik’ 
and by Hume 3 and Radhakrishnan 4 as ‘Logic*. This is by no means 
unreasonable, for the study of the debate may have led to or included 
at this time the study of ‘the elements of reasoning* and so long as 
vakovakya- as ‘logic* is not taken to mean what logic (nyayasastra-, 
tarka-sastra-) later came to denote there is no insuperable objection to 
this translation. 

(52) That the brahmins were studying some kind of tarkasastra also 
appears to be confirmed by the evidence of the Pali texts for here 
lokayata - (D. I.11.88; A. I.163, 166; A. III.223;Vin. II.i39;Sn. p. 105) 
is represented as one of the branches of study of the orthodox brahmins 
and this is explained as vitanda-vada-sattham 5 or ‘the science of 
casuistry’ (DA. I.24: SnA. 447) or vitanda-sattham . 6 As Prof. Rhys 
Davids has shown, what is stated in the Canonical texts is confirmed 
by a passage in the Mahabharata where ‘at the end of a list of the 
accomplishments of learned Brahmans they are said to be masters of 
the Lokayata’. 7 Thus both according to Sankara as well as the Pali 
texts, the early brahmins were making a study of the elements of 
reasoning or casuistry or debating topics and this is by no means 
intrinsically improbable, when we find that these brahmins were 
constructing the first rational metaphysical theories at this time. 

(53) Faddegon has however questioned the translation of this whole 
passage by Deussen and Hume on the grounds that ‘the commentator 
has tried to find in the Upanisad-text all sciences known in his time’ 8 
and dismisses the translation of vakovakya- as ‘logic’ as unsupported 
by the use of this word at SB. 11. 5.7.5 (op. cit ., p. 47). He says ‘we 
may conclude that vakovakya in the Chandogya-Upanisad cannot yet 

1 Vakovakyam tarka-sastram, Chandogyopanisad, Ananda Asrama Series 
No. 14, p. 393. 

2 Sech^ig Upanisads des Veda , Leipzig, 1921, p. 174. 

3 The Thirteen Principal Upanishads , pp. 250, 251, 254. 

4 The Principal Upanisads , pp. 469, 470, 475. 

5 Lokayatam vuccati vitandavadasattham. 

6 Abhidhanappadlpika, 5.12, vitandasattharp vinneyyam yam tarn lokayatam, 
v . Abhidhanappadlpika, ed. Muni Jina Vijaya, p. 18. 

7 SBB, Vol. II, p. 169. 

8 B. Faddegon, The Catalogue of Sciences in the Chandogya Upanisad, AO., 
Vol. 4, p. 44. 
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have signified logic, since this science was developed many centuries 
later as an outcome of the technical art of philosophical discussion’ 
( loc . cit.). He suggests for it ‘the general meaning of dialogue and 
metaphorically ability and smartness in debating’ {loc. cit.) or ‘the 
cleverness of arguing in dialogue’ (op. cit., p. 53). We would agree 
with Faddegon that vakovakyam could not have meant ‘the elements 
of reasoning’ at SB. 1 1. 5.7.5 but the case is different with its latest use at 
Ch. 7.2.1, etc., after the institution of the brahmodya, as we have seen 
(v. supra , 46-50) underwent many changes. As for Faddegon’s other 
argument discrediting almost the entirety of Sankara’s interpretations 
of this passage on the grounds that they are anachronisms, we would 
like to point out that Sankara’s exposition on the whole is corroborated 
by what the Pali Nikayas attribute to the brahmins as the arts and 
sciences studied by them. In fact, this independently supports the 
Chandogya list itself by showing that it does not contain later inter- 
polations. It shows that the catalogue of sciences in the Chandogya 
as well as Sankara’s comments on the whole are to be trusted as giving 
a fair sample of Brahmanic learning at least at the time of the Pali 
Nikayas. We may do this in the form of a table giving the Chandogya 
catalogue, Sankara’s comment, the word in the Pali Nikayas which is 
the equivalent either of the Chandogya catalogue or Sankara’s com- 
ment. We have indicated in brackets the equivalents found only in a 
Pali Corny.: 

Chandogya list 

r. atharvanam 
caturtham 

2. itihasapuranam 

pancamam 

3. vedanam vedam 

4. pitryam 

5. rasi 

6. daivam 

7. nidhim 

8 . vakovakyam 


Sankara s comment 

bharatapanca- 

manam 

vyakaranam 

sraddha-kalpau 

ganitam 

utpatajnanam 

mahakaladinidhi- 

£astram 

tarkasastram 


Pali equivalent 

athabbanam, Sn. 927 
itihasapancamanam 
D. 1.88 
veyyakarana-, 

D. 1.88 

saddhe, D. I.97: 
ketubha-, Sn. 1020 
ganana, D. I.n 
utpatam, D. 1 . 8 , v. 1 
? 

lokayatam = (vitanda- 
vada-sattham , 

DA. I.247) 
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Chandogya list 

Sankara s comment 

Pali equivalent 

9 - 

ekayanam 

mtisastram 

(nltisattham, DA. 
1 - 93 ) 

10. 

devavidya 

niruktam 

sivavijja?, D. I.9 

11. 

brahmavidya 

rgyaj uhsamakhya- 
syavidya 

tevijja, Sn. 594 

12. 

bhutavidya 

bhutatantram 

bhutavijja, D. 1.8 

13 - 

ksatravidya 

dhanurvedam 

khattavijja, D. I.9 

14. 

naksatravidya 

jyotisam 

nakkhattam, Sn. 927 

J 5 - 

sarpa (vidya) 

garudam 

ahivijja, D. 1.8 

1 6. 

devajanavidya 

gandhayukti-nrtya- 

gita-vadya-silpa- 

naccam gitam 
vaditam, D. 1.6 


(54) We do not propose to scrutinize this list item by item, as it 
would divert us from our present problem. But if we examine this list 
as a whole, it would be noticed that five of the Pali items (i, 2, 12, 13, 
14) are identical in word and meaning with the Chandogya list, while 
one of them (15) is identical in meaning and one (10) doubtful. Of the 
rest, no less than six Pali items (3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 16) are more or less 
identical in language and sense with the comments of Sankara. This 
lends authenticity to Sankara’s comments in that it shows that these 
sciences were cultivated by the brahmins at least during the time the 
Pali Nikayas were composed, if not earlier and Sankara could therefore 
not have been making arbitrary comments particularly with regard to 
items 4, 5, 6, 11, 16, which have been questioned by Faddegon. All 
this implies that when Sankara was commenting on vakovakya- as 
tarkasastra- there is no reason to think that he was trying to find a place 
for tarkasastra in this list, but that he was probably recording a genuine 
tradition, particularly when we observe that the Buddhists have credited 
the brahmins with making a study of what they in their poor opinion 
of them have called the vitanda-sattha or the ‘art of casuistry’. 
The fact that when Pali commentaries came to be written Lokayata- 
exclusively meant Materialism is perhaps an added reason why the 
comment vitanda-sattha, quite independently of the corroboration from 
Brahmanic sources is to be considered as preserving a genuine tradition. 

(55) The etymology of the word lokayata- however, does not even 
remotely suggest any connection with logic or casuistry. On the other 
hand, all the explanations of the etymology of the term by scholars 1 

1 v. Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, A Study in Ancient Indian Materialism , New 
Delhi, 1959, pp. 1-4. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. Ill, 

pp. 51 2 ff- 
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on the presumption that the word directly or indirectly means ‘the 
philosophy of Materialism* are utterly mistaken since the earliest use 
of the word, as we have seen, does not at all betray such a connotation. 
As Prof. Rhys Davids was the first to point out in his study of the 
meaning of the term, 1 lokayata as used in the Nikayas is one of the 
branches of learning of the orthodox Vedic brahmins. Speaking of the 
context in which the word appears he says: ‘The whole paragraph is 
complimentary. And though the exact connotation of one or two of 
the other terms is doubtful, they are all descriptive of just those things 
which a Brahman would have been rightly proud to be judged a master 
of. It is evident, therefore, that the Dictionary interpretations of the word 
are quite out of place in this connection .* 2 It is necessary to point this 
out since this statement seems to have fallen on deaf ears in the field of 
scholarship 3 and no attempt has been made to explain the meaning of 
this earliest use of the term. 

(56) Prof. Rhys Davids himself suggested that the word ‘probably 
meant Nature-lore — wise sayings, riddles, rhymes . . .* (op, cit ., p. 171). 
He even gave a list of passages in the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads and the Aitereya Aranyaka (loc, cit .), which he believed 
contained the subject-matter of lokayata- and suggested rather half- 
heartedly that with the growth of this branch of learning it came to be 
associated with ‘sophists and casuists* (loc, cit.). All this was pure 
surmise, based on his belief that loka- meant ‘nature* and that lokayata- 
meant the ‘study of nature* and that there was evidence for this in the 
Upanisadic and Aranyaka literature. Against this, Tucci has pointed 
out that loka- by itself does not mean ‘nature* in the Pali literature and 
that for this purpose the word bhajana-loka is used. 4 

(57) It is surprising that Prof. Rhys Davids and after him all the 
scholars who discuss the meaning of lokayata- missed both passages 
in the Nikayas which could have given some information about the 
subject-matter of lokayata, one occurring in the Samyutta Nikaya 
(II. 77) and the other in the Aiiguttara Nikaya (IV.428). The former is 

1 SBB., Vol. II, pp. 166-72. 2 Op. cit., p. 166. 

3 E.g. Chattopadhyaya uncritically quotes Prof. Rhys Davids to show that 
the early brahmins studied lokayata- in the sense of Materialism (v. op. cit., 
p. 32) and says, ‘Evidences like these perhaps indicate that we are in need of 
revising our notion of the Brahmana, particularly of the Brahmana of Buddhist 

India’ {op. cit., p. 33). ‘A Sketch of Indian Materialism’, PIPC., 1925, p. 40. 

4 ‘A Sketch of Indian Materialism’, PIPC., 1925, p. 40. 
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quoted by Dr Malalasekera in a paragraph he has written about the 
‘lokayatika brahmana’ ( s.v . DPPN.) ignoring the problem of the 
meaning of lokayata altogether, while the latter passage which also 
mentions lokayatika brahmana ( loc . cit .) is not mentioned by him as 
well. 1 In both these contexts, ‘two lokayata brahmins’ (dve lokayatika 
brahmana) approach the Buddha. This expression is translated by 
Mrs Rhys Davids as ‘two Brahmins wise in worldly lore’ (K.S. II.53) 
and by Hare as ‘two brahmins skilled in metaphysics’ (G.S. IV.287). 
The Corny, to the Samyutta Nikaya explains lokayatika as ‘one 
versed in Lokayata or the science of casuistry’ (lokayatiko ti vitanda- 
satthe lokayate kata-paricayo, SA. II.76) and in the Anguttara Corny, 
the word is explained as ‘students of Lokayata’ (lokayata-pathaka, 
AA. IV.200). The term lokayatika- seems to describe the brahmin who 
made a special study of that branch of Brahmanic learning known at 
the time as Lokayata. 

(58) These doctrines are specified in the Samyutta context as follows: 

(1) Sabbam atthl ti, i.e. ‘that everything exists’, which is called the 
oldest (jittham, Skr. jyestham) lokayata-doctrine. 

(2) Sabbam natthl ti, i.e. ‘that nothing exists’, called the second 
(dutiyam) lokayata-doctrine. 

(3) Sabbam ekattan ti, i.e. ‘that everything is a unity’, called the third 
(third) lokayata-doctrine. 

(4) Sabbam puthuttan ti, i.e. ‘that everything is a plurality’, called the 
fourth (catuttham) lokayata-doctrine. 

(59) It may be observed that all these theories are about sabbam or 
sarvam, which is found in the Upanisads to denote the ‘cosmos’ or 
the universe as a whole (r. infra, 65). It will also be seen that these 
four doctrines are presented in two pairs as thesis and anti-thesis: 
the second and the fourth are the anti-theses of the first and the third 
respectively. The Corny, explains that the first and the third are 
Eternalist views 2 (sassata-ditthiyo) while the second and the fourth are 
Materialist views 3 (uccheda-ditthiyo, lit Annihilationist views). This 
dialectical opposition in these pairs of views reminds us of the Vedic 
institution of the brahmodya , which found expression in the form of a 

1 Lokayatika- is not even mentioned in the Volume of Indexes (A. VI) of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. 

2 Evam ettha sabbam atthi, sabbam ekattan ti ima dve pi sassata-ditthiyo, SA., 
11 , 76 . 

3 Sabbam natthi, sabbam puthuttan ti ima dve uccheda-ditthiyo, ibid . 
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vakovakya- (y. supra. , 47), which was originally a dialogue and later a 
debate (dialectics) in which one tried to outstrip the other by argu- 
ments, designed to disprove one’s opponent’s thesis and prove his 
own. The other main deduction that we can make from the above 
passage is based on the commentarial identification of the second and 
the fourth views as those of the Materialists. This suggestion is con- 
firmed by the fact that there is evidence of the existence at this time 
of these two schools of Materialists referred to, the pluralist school 
(or schools, v. infra , 115) and the nihilist pragmatic school, which we 
have argued was the school to which Dighanakha belonged (y. infra , 
334) and which adumbrates the later philosophy of Jayarasi (y. infra , 
11 6). The fact that Lokayata is the term which later comes into cur- 
rency as a general term for these Materialist schools of thought also 
supports this identification. If this is so, then the later use of the term 
Lokayata to denote exclusively the Materialist doctrines is a one-sided 
application and development of a term, which had a wider coverage 
earlier, denoting as we see not only the Materialist doctrines but their 
anti-theses, the Eternalist doctrines as well. In fact, it may be noted 
that according to this passage the oldest lokayata is not the Materialist 
doctrine but the eternalist doctrine. 

(60) In the Anguttara context too, ‘two lokayata brahmins’ (dve 
lokayatika brahmana), loc . cit., meet the Buddha to discuss the problem 
of the extent of the cosmos (loka-). They say that Purana Kassapa and 
Nigantha Nataputta are ‘directly opposed to each other’ (annamahnam 
vipaccanlkavadanam, M. I.429) in regard to the views that they hold 
about the extent of the universe, one holding that ‘the universe is 
finite’ (antavantam lokam, loc . cit.) and the other that ‘the universe is 
infinite’ (anantam lokam, loc. cit.). It is possible that these two theses 
constituted a pair of lokayata-doctrines, in which case loka- is here 
used in the sense of the ‘cosmos’ (y. infra , 65), and lokayata would 
mean ‘what relates to the cosmos’ or the problems of the nature and 
extent of the cosmos, studied as debating topics and based on reasoning. 

(61) The Lankavatara Sutra 1 also records an encounter between the 
Buddha and a lokayatika brahmin. This gives a long list of lokayata- 
doctrines and although it is less reliable than the Nikaya passages with 
regard to what it tells us about Brahmanical doctrines, we can never- 
theless glean some information. This passage too has been ignored by 
scholars in discussing the meaning of lokayata- and Suzuki has 

1 Ed. B. Nanjio, Kyoto, 1923, Bibliotheca Otaniensis, Vol. I, pp. 176—9. 
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consistently mistranslated the term as ‘materialism’ 1 though it is 
obvious from the context that it could not mean this. Here thirty-one 
lokayata-doctrines are mentioned as follows: 

(1) Sarvam krtakam, i.e. everything is created, called the first 
lokayata- theory (prathamam lokayatam). 

(2) Sarvam akrtakam, i.e. nothing is created, called the second 
lokayata- theory (dvitiyam lokayatam). 

(3) Sarvam anityam, i.e. everything is impermanent. 

(4) Sarvam nityam, i.e. everything is permanent. 

(5) Sarvam utpadyam, i.e. everything is resultant. 

(6) Sarvam anutpadyam, i.e. everything is not resultant, called the 
sixth lokayata- theory (sastham lokayatam). 

(7) Sarvam ekatvam, i.e. everything is a unity. 

(8) Sarvam anyatvam, i.e. everything is different (the world is a 
plurality). 

(9) Sarvam ubhayatvam, i.e. the world is a duality. 

(10) Sarvam anubhayatvam, i.e. the world is a non-duality. 

*(n) Sarvam karanadhinam, i.e. everything is subject to causation 
since they are seen to proceed from a diversity of causes 
(vicitra-hetu-prapatti-darsanat). 

(12) Sarvam avyakrtam, i.e. everything is inexplicable. 

(13) Sarvam vyakrtam, i.e. everything is explicable. 

(14) Asty atma, i.e. there is a soul. 

(15) Nasty atma, i.e. there is no soul. 

(16) Asty ayam loko , i.e. this world exists. 

(17) Nasty ayam loko , i.e. this world does not exist. 

(18) Asti paro loko , i.e. the next world exists. 

(19) Nasti paro loko , there is no next world. 

*(20) Nasty asti ca paro loko , i.e. there is and is no next world. 

(21) Asti moksah, i.e. there is salvation. 

(22) Nasti moksah, i.e. there is no salvation. 

(23) Sarvam ksanikam, i.e. everything is momentary. 

(24) Sarvam aksanikam, i.e. nothing is momentary. 

(25) Akasam pratisankhyanirodho nirvanam krtakam, i.e. space, 
non-wilful destruction and nirvana are conditioned. 

(26) Akasam pratisankhyanirodho nirvanam akrtakam, i.e. . . . are 
not conditioned. 

(27) Asty antarbhavah, i.e. there is an intermediate existence. 


1 v. D. T. Suzuki, The Lankavatara Sutra , London, 1932, pp. 152-5. 
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(28) Nasty antarbhavah, i.e. there is no intermediate existence. 

(29) Ajnana-trsna-karma-hetukam . . . tribhavam, i.e. the three-fold 
world is caused by ignorance, desire and karma. 

(30) (tribhavam) ahetukam, i.e. the threefold- wo rid is not caused: 
and it is said that ‘this pair too constitutes a lokayata (dvaya- 
tnapy etat . . . lokayatam). 

*(31) Sva-samanya-laksana-patita sarva-bhavah, i.e. all things are 
classifiable under their specific and general characteristics. 

(62) The section ends by saying that ‘there is lokayata as long as the 
mental activity of the dogmatic construction of the external world 
persists’. 1 This is an attempt to explain the origin of lokayata-theories 
on the basis of the assumptions made in the Lankavatara Sutra itself 
and it is therefore not very enlightening. Even the list cannot be 
considered to give us an account of Brahmanic doctrines. For instance, 
theories (25) to (28) are topics on which, les sectes du petit vehicule, 
to use Bareau’ s expression 2 were divided. Thus the two theses, namely 
that ‘there is an intermediate existence’ and its opposite ( v . 27, 28) 
are considered a pair of lokayata-theories. This is a doctrine on which, 
as the Kathavatthu (VIII.2) shows the Buddhist sects were divided 
and it was a subject of debate between the contending parties. 3 This 
use of lokayata- to refer to the debating topics, mentioning thesis as 
well as anti-thesis, on which the Buddhist order was divided seems 
indirectly to throw some light on the earlier use of lokayata to refer 
to the debating topics of the brahmins, on which opposing views were 
found within the orthodox circle of brahmins. It will be seen that all 
the above topics excepting (11), (20) and (31) — marked with an 
asterisk — are stated in the form of thesis and anti-thesis and the fact 
that they were considered in pairs appears to be confirmed by the 
statement made about (29) and (30) namely that ‘ this pair too ( dvaya - 
mapy etat) constitutes a lokayata ( v . supra, , 61). This would have been 

1 Yavad . . . manovispanditam bahyarthabhinivesavikalpasya taval lokayatam, 
op. cit., p. 178. 

2 v. Andre Bareau, Les Sectes Bouddhique du Petit Vehicule, Publications de 
1 ’ecole Francaise d’extreme-orient, Saigon, 1955. 

3 As Bareau has shown {op. cit.) the Purvasailas (p. 101), Vatsiputriyas (p. 119), 
the Sammatiyas (p. 124), the Sarvastivadin Vaibhasikas (p. 142) and the Late 
Mahlsasakas (p. 188) were of the view that an antara-bhava exists, while the 
Mahasanghikas (p. 68), the Vibhajyavadins (p. 172), the Mahlsasakas (p. 184), 
the followers of the Sariputrabhidharmasastra (p. 194) and the Theravadins 
(p. 223) were of the opposite view. 
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unnecessary unless they were debating topics, representing the thesis 
upheld by one party and the anti-thesis defended by the opposing 
party. We may therefore surmise on this ground that the lokayata- 
theories mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya were probably stated in 
the form of thesis and anti-thesis ( [v . supra , 59) because they were the 
subjects of debate among those brahmins, whom the Suttanipata has 
described as being ‘addicted to the debate 5 (v. infra , 375). 

(63) The passage in the Samyutta Nikaya said that the oldest lokayata 
thesis was ‘that everything exists 5 while according to the Lankavatara 
Sutra, the first thesis was ‘that everything was created 5 . Now creation 
theories have undoubtedly to be reckoned among the first cosmological 
theories or the first attempts to comprehend the origin of the cosmos. 
That Being or sat was the primary cause or the ultimate reality of the 
universe appears to have been one of the earliest cosmological theories, 
which was probably followed not very much later by the theory that 
‘nothing 5 (asat, v. RV. 10.72, 2) 1 really exists and the Nasadlya hymn 
probably attempted a synthesis of these two theories (v. supra , 9), 
Even if we treat these theories as pre-philosophical, we notice that 
the subject is treated at a philosophical level at Ch. 6.2.1. Here the two 
theories are clearly contrasted: one is that ‘Being is the only reality 5 
(sad eva . . . aslt) and the other, which is quite clearly held by ‘certain 
people 5 (taddhaika ahuh) in opposition to this theory is that ‘nothing 
is real 5 (asad eva . . . aslt). This may be deemed to be a reference to 
the nihilist school of lokayata, which according to the Samyutta 
Nikaya held the tenet that ‘nothing exists 5 (sabbam natthi, v. supra 
58) and which is described in the Lankavatara Sutra as the school 
which held that ‘this world does not exist 5 (v. 17). The other pair of 
lokayata-theses mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya (i.e. sabbam 
ekattam ; sabbam puthuttam) also appear to have had their origin in 
the Upanisadic period. The Bhagavadglta speaks of ‘some who worship 
with the offerings of knowledge with (theories) of unity as well as of 
plurality 5 (jnana-ya]nena. ca’pyanye . . . upasate ekatvena prthaktvena , 
9.15). We may note here that ekatva- and prthaktva- in Sanskrit give 
rise to ekatta- and puthutta- in Pali according to the usual phono- 
logical rules. Now the Isa speaks of the absence of delusion on the 
part of those who see the universe as a unity ( ekatvam anupasyatah, 7) 
and the Katha holding that ‘there is no diversity in the universe 5 
(neha nanasti kincana, 2.1.11) criticizes ‘those who see diversity in it 5 


asatah sad ajayata, RV. 10.72.2, 3. 
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(mrtyos sa mrtyum gacchati ya iha naneva pasyati , loc, cit .); this 
criticism must have been directed against a pluralistic theory of the 
universe and it is likely that this is the Materialist theory mentioned at 
Katha 1.2.6 ( v . infra , 116) where it is said that ‘he who thinks “this 
world exists, there is no other” repeatedly comes under my (i.e. of 
Death) control ’ (ayam loko nasti para iti mam, punah punar vasam 
apadyate me, loc . cit) for the same fate (cp. mrtyos sa mrtyum gacchati) 
was held out against those who were convinced of a pluralistic theory 
of the universe. 

(64) The main concepts of the lokayata theses also appear in the 
Mulapariyaya Sutta (M. I.i ff.), which gives a list of categories or 
concepts having a cosmological significance. Mulapariyaya has been 
translated by Miss Horner as ‘synopsis of fundamentals’ (M.L.S. 
I.3) but this translation does not make sense. We believe that mula- 
here means the ‘root cause’ or the primary cause of the world. It is in 
this sense that the word is used at Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1. 8.1, where 
the cosmological theory that water is the first or primary cause of the 
world is mooted and it is said that ‘this (water) was the root (cause) 
and that (i.e. the world) was the shoot ’ (i.e. the effect) (etad vai miilam 
adas tularn). In this Sutta we observe that this theory, namely that 
water or apa- is a mula- or a root cause is mentioned along with a 
number of such cosmological theories. Pariyaya here probably means 
‘the nature of’ as at Sn. 581 - 1 Mulapariyaya Sutta, therefore probably 
means ‘the discourse on the nature of primary causes or concepts’. 
Among such causes or categories explaining the origin or the nature 
of the universe, we find the concepts of ekatta -, nanatta- (= puthutta- 
in sense), and sabba- (M. I.3). 

(65) All this points to loka- in lokayata meaning not ‘nature’ as Prof. 
Rhys Davids imagined but the ‘cosmos’. It may be seen that in the 
Lankavatara list the lokayata-theses were about sarva- (i.e. the cosmos) 
or loka -. The references in the Nikayas confirmed this (v. supra , 60). 
Now the word loka- is used in a collective sense, to denote the entire 
universe and this sense is in fact clearly defined at Brh. 1.5.17, where it 
is said, ye vai ke ca lokah, tesam sarvesam loka ity ekata, i.e. whatever 
worlds there are, they are all comprehended under the word ‘world’. 
We also notice that in this same context loka- is used synonymously 
with brahman: tvam brahma , tvam yajna, tvam loka iti. Brahman is 

1 Tasma dhlra na socanti viditva loka -pariyayam, i.e. therefore the wise do not 
grieve, knowing the nature of the world. 
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also sometimes used synonymously with sarva-: etad brahma etad 
sarvam , Brh. 5.3.1. In the light of all this evidence we may conclude 
that these lokayata-theses were promulgated at the brahmodyas which, 
as we have shown, developed from a simple formal dialogue into a 
lively debate and it was probably in preparation for these debates that 
the lokayata-theses would have been studied. They would have 
constituted the possible answers to problems about the cosmos, along 
with the reasons on which they were based. The study of the reasoning 
would have been at first not strictly divorced from the theories them- 
selves and it is to these studies of the brahmins that we have to trace 
the beginnings of metaphysics as well as of logic and epistemology. A 
verse in the Mahabharata describing the sage Narada shows that 
logical studies (nyaya-) went hand in hand with the study of meta- 
physical concepts such as ‘monism’ (aikya-, cp. ekatta) and ‘pluralism* 
(nanatva-, cp. puthutta) and that this was part of Vedic studies as a 
whole: 

vedopanisadam vetta rsih suraganarcitah 
itihasa-purana- j nah, purakalpa-visesakrt 
nyaya Wd/dharmatattvajnah sadangavid anuttamah 
a^ya-samyoga-zzcz/za^vcz-samavaya-visaradah, 1 

Sabhaparva, 5.2-3. 

This verse may very well reflect a time when the Nyaya or logical 
studies were accepted by orthodoxy and admitted into the rank of 
Vedic studies but in the light of the above evidence from the Buddhist 
Nikayas, confirmed and corroborated by the Brahmanic literature, we 
have to presuppose that there was a period when the study of lokayata 
or the ‘elements of metaphysics and reasoning’ formed a part of Vedic 
studies. However, a time seems to have come when some of the loka- 
yata-theses propounded in the process, were seen to oppose or under- 
mine the fundamental doctrines of the Vedic tradition and it no longer 
seemed desirable for orthodoxy to allow brahmins the free exercise of 
reason and speculation. Thus the rule was laid down that ‘the brahmin 
who despises the roots (of Vedic tradition) because of his dependence 
on the science of reasoning ( hetu-sastra -) should be cast out by the 
good (brahmins) as a nihilist, who scorns the Vedas’ (yo’vamanyeta 

1 ‘The supreme sage who was revered by the gods, knew the Vedas and 
Upanisads, the histories and Puranas, was a specialist in ancient rituals, was 
versed in logic, the truths of justice and the six branches (of learning) and had an 
expert knowledge of the (concepts of) monism , conjunction, pluralism and 
inherence/ 
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te mule hetusastrasrayad dvijah sa sadhubhir bahiskaryo nastiko 
vedanindakah: Manusmrti II. n). At this time Lokayata- as a branch 
of study would have been taboo to the brahmin orthodoxy and the 
word lokayata survived to denote those very doctrines, which were 
opposed to Vedic teachings but which were once nurtured within the 
orthodox fold itself. 

(66) This sense of lokayata- appears to be preserved in the Arthasastra, 
where it is said to form part of anvlksikl or ‘philosophy’, comprising 
both metaphysics and logic: samkhyam yogo lokayatam anvlksikl . . . 
hetubhir anviksamana anvlksikl lokasyopakaroti, 1 i.e. Samkhya, Yoga 
and Lokayata (constitute) philosophy ... by investigating with 
reasons it serves the world; the Corny, (modern) explains lokayata 
here as ‘the science of reasoning as taught by Brahma and Gargya’ 
(nyaya-sastram Brahmagargyoktam, Vol. I, p. 27). Anvlksikl was 
rendered by Jacobi as ‘philosophic’. 2 But Hacker in an article entitled 
‘Anvlksikl’ 3 has questioned this translation on the ground that since 
anvlksikl according to Kautilya’s own comment means ‘examining by 
reasons’ and this is practised in all the sciences the term does not 
exclusively mean ‘philosophy’. Yet he too admits that ‘anvlksikl or 
reasoning’ is ‘habitually applied to systems of philosophy because these 
cultivate argument and logical thinking’ (op. cit ., p. 82) and his main 
objection is that these terms are ‘never synonymous with philosophy’ 
(loc. cit.). It does not therefore disprove our contention that lokayata- 
in its earliest use meant the study of metaphysical topics along with 
the reasoning involved, with the idea of gaining success in debate. 

(67) The ways of knowing recognized at this time are, as Keith has 
shown, 4 stated in the Taittiriya Aranyaka as pratyaksa (perception), 
anumana (inference), smrti (scripture) and aitihya (tradition). Keith 


1 The Arthasastra of Kautalya , Ed. T. G. Sastri, Vol. I, p. 27. 

2 v. ‘Zur Friihgeschichte der indischen Philosophic’ in Sitzungberichte der 
Preussische Akademie der Wissensch often, Berlin, 19 1 1, pp. 733 ff.; cp. A. Foucher, 
Le Compendium des Topiques ( Tarkasamgraha ) D’ Annambhatta, Paris, 1949, who 
translates ‘anvlksikl’ as ‘investigation rationelle’ (Introduction, p. xi), which he 
says is ‘completement independante des textes sacres et uniquement fondee sur 
l’experience courante; et celle en embraissait, nous dit-on, le Sankhya, le Yoga et 
le Lokayata, toutes doctrines originairement agnostique et realistes’ {loc. cit.). 
He classifies Nyaya and Vaisesika under ‘Lokayata’ {loc. cit.). 

3 Paul Hacker, ‘Anvlksikl’ in, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sud- und 
Ostasiens und Archiv fur indische philo sophie. Band II, 1958, pp. 55 ff. 

4 Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas , HOS., Vol. 32, p. 482. 
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thinks that this represents ‘a late popular view’, 1 but the use of the 
word smrti- to denote ‘scripture’ rather than the late word ‘sruti’, 
the absence of the use of the word pramana and the general context of 
the passage does not favour Keith’s view. 

(68) When we analyse the language of the Early Upanisads we find 
the use of three or four verbal forms juxtaposed to signify the ways of 
knowing accepted at the time. Thus at Ch. 7.24.1, ‘pasyati . . . srnoti 
. . . vijanati’, seems to sum up the different ways of knowing things. 
The root drs- is used in the Early Upanisads predominantly to denote 
the ‘seeing’ of visual objects with the eye (caksusa rupani pasyati , Brh. 
3.2.5). In this sense it is found very frequently either singly 2 or in 
lists where visual sensing or perception is contrasted with other forms 
of sensing or sensory perception. 3 These lists do not however mention 
all the five senses. Brh. 2.4.14 mentions smelling (jighrati), seeing and 
hearing, while Brh. 4.5.15 refers to seeing, smelling, tasting (rasayati) 
and hearing and Brh. 4.3.31 and 4.4.2 add touching (sprsati) to the 
list, making five in all. When the verbal forms of y'drs- are used 
without mention of the other forms of sensing or sensory perception, 
it seems to denote not just visual sensing or perception but perception 
in general. Thus, seeing (drstih) is used to denote perception in general 
where it is defined that seeing in this instance consists in perceiving 
the warmth of the body by touch (Ch. 3.13.8). The fact that the forms 
of y'drs- were used predominantly to denote visual perception is 
undoubtedly due to the simple fact that perhaps the largest number of 
our perceptions are visual perceptions so that the word for visual 
perception is gradually extended to denote perception in general. 

(69) Yet auditory perception was precluded from being denoted by 
V drs- since the verbal forms of y / sru had to be used side by side in 
contexts, where ways of knowing were referred to, because of the 
tremendous importance traditionally attached to hearing at this time. 
This importance is due undoubtedly to the respect and reverence in 
which the sacred scriptures were held and these scriptures could not 
be seen 4 but had to be learnt by hearing them from one’s teacher. The 
veneration in which hearing and learning from teachers was held is 
clearly seen from one of the earliest references in the Upanisads. It is 

1 Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, HOS., Vol. 32, p. 482. 

2 Brh. 1.3.4; 1.4.1; I.5.3.; 5.4.3; Ch. 1.2.4; 2.4.7; 2.24-4; 3 - 6 - 1 ; S - 1 - T , 5 - 12 - 1 ; 
6.12.1; 7.11.1, etc. 

3 Brh. 2.4.14; 4.5.15; 4.3.31; 4.4.2. 


4 See, however, supra, 13. 
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said that the eye is one’s human wealth for one finds it with the eye, 
but that the ear is his ‘divine wealth’ (srotram daivam) for he hears it 
with his ear (Brh. 1.4. 17). Here the divine wealth referred to is un- 
doubtedly the sacred scriptures and the use of the epithet ‘divine’ to 
describe what is heard as opposed to what is seen is indicative of the 
authority attached to the former. It is important, however, to notice 
that even in the Early Upanisads when it came to a matter of deciding 
between the evidence of seeing and the testimony of report or hearing 
about matters of fact in the everyday world, the decision was made in 
favour of sight against hearing as being the more reliable. It is said: 
‘Truth is sight. Therefore if two persons come disputing, one saying 
“I saw” and the other “I heard” they should trust the one who says 
“I saw” (caksur vai satyam, . . . tasmad yad idanim dvau vivadamanau 
eyatam aham adarsam, aham asrausam iti. Ya evam bruyat, aham 
adarsam iti tasma eva sraddadhyama, Brh. 5.14.4).’ We find this idea 
persisting later in the Maitrl Upanisad, where it is said that ‘here the 
evidence is what is observed (by the senses)’ (atra drstam nama prat- 
yayam, 6.10). This is possibly the reason why the Taittlriya Aranyaka 
distinguishes between two kinds of knowledge obtained from hearing, 
namely what is authoritatively heard and remembered (smrti), that is 
the sacred scriptures and what is learnt from report or tradition 
(aitihya) with regard to other matters, a distinction which led to the 
necessity to separate divinely revealed scripture (sruti) from fallible 
human tradition (smrti). 

(70) In addition to perception or hearing (or learning) there is mention 
of thinking (y^man; vi + Vjna; ni -f- \/dhya) as a means of know- 
ledge at this time. The verbal forms used cover the rational reflective 
sources of knowledge, which the Taittirlya Aranyaka appears to indi- 
cate by the word anumana, i.e. reasoning, or inference. The thinking 
process is sometimes described by the single word vijanati but at 
other times a distinction appears to be drawn between the two cognitive 
processes of mental conceiving and rational understanding, a dis- 
tinction which is not very clear. We may list the references to ways of 
knowledge as reflected in the language of this period as follows: 

Text seeing or hearing or mentally rationally 

perceiving learning conceiving understanding 

Brh. 2.4-5) drastavyah srotavyah mantavyah nididhyasitavyah 

4 - 5*6 
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Text seeing or 

hearing or 

mentally 

rationally 

perceiving 

learning 

conceiving 

understanding 

Brh. 3.4.2 pasyeh 

srnuyah 

manvlthah 

vijaniyah 

Ch. 3.13.8 drstih 

srutih 



Ch. 6.1.3 

srutam 

matam 

vijnatam 

Ch. 7.25.2 pasyan 


manvanah 

vijanan 

Ch. 7.26.1 pasyatah 


manvanasya 

vijanatah 


(71) Let us consider an example. It is said that ‘the atman should be 
perceived (drastavyah), learnt of (srotavyah), conceived of (mantavyah) 
and rationally understood (nididhyasitavyah) (Brh. 2.4.5, 4*5 «6). This 
is put in the mouth of the Yajnavalkya, who is soon going to prove by 
rational arguments that the atman cannot be apprehended by any of 
these standard ways of knowing (Brh. 2.4.14, 4.5.15), but if we con- 
sider this passage in the light of other passages bearing on it in this 
stratum of thought, we see that there were thinkers at this time who 
believed that the atman could be known by all these usual ways of 
knowing. The atman could be seen or empirically perceived if it was 
a matter of seeing your figure in a pan of water (Ch. 8.8.1) or of 
perceiving the warmth of the body (Ch. 3.13.8). It could be heard or 
heard of, if it was a case of hearing the sound as of a fire blazing on 
closing one’s ears (Ch. 3.13.8) or of hearing about it from a teacher 
when ‘what was not heard of’ (asrutam) presumably in the sacred 
scriptures becomes heard (srutam bhavati) (Ch. 6.1.3). It could like- 
wise be metaphysically conceived of and rationally understood by 
thinking (e.g. vijajnau, Ch. 6.16.3). I* significant that even Sankara’s 
comment on ‘mantavyo nididhyasitavyah’ (Brh. 4.5.6) is that it can 
be known through ‘argument and reasoning’ (tarkenopapattya). This 
was the atman of the Early Upanisads, that could be known by the 
then accepted ways of knowing, that is by perceiving empirical in- 
stances, by instruction, or by metaphysical reasoning or rationally 
demonstrated to be unknowable in these ways. 

(72) These ways of knowing are recognized in the Buddhist texts 
which employ the same terminology to denote them. These terms 
occur mostly in contexts which criticize these very Upanisadic doc- 
trines of the atman. For example it is said that one should not regard 
as the atman ‘what is seen, heard, thought of, understood or attained . . .’ 
( dittham sutam mutam vihhatam pattam . . ., M. 1 . 135). If we leave out 
the last (pattam, which is a way of knowing recognized by the Middle 
and Late Upanisadic thinkers, v . infra , 73, 74) we notice that the others 
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are the same as the concepts occurring in the Upanisadic list. Likewise, 
in the Suttanipata we find that the forms, ‘ dittha -, suta- y muta -’ often 
used to denote the corresponding ways of knowing in the Upanisads 
O'- Sn. 793, 79 8 > 8o2 > 8 i 3> 9 01 )- 

(73) While perception, scripture, and reasoning were regarded as the 
usual ways of knowing in this period, we find that the verbal forms 
from \/drs- acquire a new meaning (other than that of sense-percep- 
tion) in the Middle and Late Upanisads. The atman now has to be 
directly seen but this cannot be done by means of perception 1 (v. 
praptum sakyo na caksusa, i.e. one cannot attain it with the eye, 
Katha, 2.3.12 cp. Katha, 2.3.9, na caksusa pasyati kascanainam, i.e. 
no one sees it with the eye). Nor can it be had from the sacred 
scriptures (nayam atma pravacanena labhyo, i.e. this soul is not to be 
attained by means of scriptural instruction, Katha, 1.2.23). ‘Manifold 
instruction’ is of no avail (na bahuna srutena , Katha 1.2.23 == Mund. 
3.2.3). The mention of manifold instruction (srutena) as distinguished 
from scripture (pravacanena) is probably a reference to the diverse 
metaphysical theories about the atman in the Early Upanisads. ‘Nor 
is this apprehension attainable by reasoning (naisa tarkena matir 
apaneya, Katha, 1.2.9). The atman is ‘not to be reasoned about* 
( atarkyah , Mait. 6.17, cp. Katha, 1.2.8, anlyan hy atarkyam anupra- 
manat, i.e. for it is inconceivable being subtler than the subtle): it 
‘cannot be had by the intellect ’ (labhyo na medhaya, , Katha, 1.2.23 = 
Mund. 3.2.3). The traditional ways of knowing hitherto accepted are 
discarded as far as the knowledge of the atman goes and ‘seeing* 
acquires the new connotation of extrasensory perception. Thus the 
atman which is hidden within all things and does not shine forth is 
seen ( drsyate ) by the subtle seers by their subtle awakened intuition 
(drsyate tvagryaya buddhya suksmaya suksmadarsibhih, Katha, 
1.3. 1 2). One sees (jpasyate) while in meditative rapture (dhyayamanah) 
by the purification of knowledge ( ' jnana-prasadena ) and not by any 
of the sense-organs (Mund. 3.1.8). As the Svetasvatara puts it, one 
would see (pasyet) God hidden as it were by practising the drill of 
meditation (dhyana) (1.4). Here was a new way of knowing, un- 
recognized in the earlier tradition, acquired by means of meditation 
(dhyana = P. jhana) though the vision or revelation itself was said 

1 Cp. ‘He is not grasped by the eye . . . nor by the other sense-organs ’ (na 
caksusa grhyate . . . nanyair devaih, Katha, 3.1.8). 
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to be due to the grace of atman or God. 1 Thus by the time of the Middle 
or Late Upanisads the following ways of knowing appear to have been 
recognized, viz. (i) normal perception, (2) extrasensory perception, 
(3) scriptural or traditional authority and (4) reason. 

(74) The word that is most frequently or almost invariably used to 
denote the knowledge derived from this means of extrasensory 
perception is jhana . Thus it is said that the atman is obtained ‘by right 
knowledge’ (samyag-jnanena, Mund. 3.15) or by the ‘peace of know- 
ledge’ (jnana-prasadena, Mund. 3.1.8) and those who obtain it are 
‘satisfied with their knowledge’ (jnana-trptah, Mund. 3.2.5). This 
atman or God as ‘knower’ is jnah (Svet. 6.2, 16, 17) and knowing God 
or having the right knowledge is denoted by verbal forms of 
(jnatva, Katha 1.2.16; 17; 2.3.8; Svet. 1.11,2.16, 3.10; jnatum, Katha 
1. 2. 21). But the word jnana is not entirely confined to this usage for 
at Katha 2.3.10 it is used in the plural to mean the ‘knowledge of the 
five senses’ (yada pancavatisthante jhanani manasa saha, when the 
five sense knowledges together with the mind cease). Likewise other 
cognitive verbs are at times employed to denote the above sense but 
their occurrence is sporadic and very rare: e.g. matva (Katha 1.2.22), 
matih (Katha 1.2.9), viditva (Katha 2.1.2), viduh (Katha 2.3.9), 
vidyam (Katha 2.3.18) and veda (Svet. 3.8). 

(75) Although the contemplatives claimed a direct experience of 
reality totally different in character from any kind of metaphysical 
insight, it must be said that their description of these experiences is 
not without interpretation and is bound up with a good deal of meta- 
physics and theology. A knowledge of the Vedas was in theory no 
more necessary than it was in the earlier metaphysical phase. 2 But 
tradition could not be entirely done away with and particularly at a 

1 There is a doubt whether dhatuh prasadat ought to be translated as ‘through 
the grace of the Creator’, since Sankara interprets the phrase as ‘dhatusamprasa- 
dat’, i.e. through the tranquillity of the senses, an interpretation which is sup- 
ported by usage in this stratum of thought as Hume has shown (op. cit., p. 350, 
fn. 1). But this does not alter the fact that it is to be conceived as a revelation as 
well, since it is expressly stated that the atman reveals himself (Katha 1.2.23; 
Mund 3.2.3.). 

2 In this phase it said, for instance, that Janaka has no metaphysical knowledge 
of what happens to him after death although he has ‘mastered the Vedas’ (adhlta- 
vedah, Brh. 4.2.1); Svetaketu Aruneya returns proud and conceited ‘after studying 
all the Vedas’ (sarvan vedan adhltya (Ch. 6.1.2) but without knowing the nature 
of reality (loc. cit.). 
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time when the growing influence of heterodox schools of thought was 
felt, 1 it would have seemed desirable for the teachers of the Vedic 
tradition to close their ranks and give a definite place to traditional 
Vedic learning. This was done by the expedient of saying that there 
were two kinds of knowledge, the higher and the lower and while 
this new way of knowledge was regarded as the higher knowledge, the 
Vedas are given a definite place in the scheme of things by calling it 
lower knowledge. Thus the Mundaka says, ‘two kinds of knowledge 
are to be known . . . the higher and the lower’ (dve vidye veditavye . . . 
para oAvapara ca, Mund. 1.1.4), the lower being the study of the 
Vedas and the ancillary sciences (op. cit. y 1.1.5) <an ^ the higher that 
by which the imperishable is apprehended’ (atha para yaya tad 
aksaram adhigamyate, loc. cit .). The use of the word vedanta (veda + 
anta, the end or consummation of the Vedas) to denote this higher 
knowledge (Mund. 3.2.6, Svet. 6.22) also reveals the same attitude of 
maintaining the continuity with the Vedic tradition while regarding 
this knowledge as final. 

(76) Thus by the time of the Late Upanisads there were three main 
schools of thought in the Vedic tradition. Firstly, there were the ortho- 
dox brahmins who believed in the supernatural revelation of the Vedas 
and held the Vedas to be the supreme source of all knowledge. 
Secondly, there were the metaphysicians of the Early Upanisadic 
period, who held that the highest knowledge was to be had by rational 
argument and speculation based on their faith in or acceptance of 
premises, which they believed in, either because they were tradition- 
ally unquestioned or because there were rational or empirical grounds 
for believing in them. Thirdly, there were the contemplatives, who 
believed that the highest knowledge was personal and intuitional and 
was to be had by an extrasensory perception, acquired partly by the 
practice of a technique, though dependent ultimately on the will of 
the atman or Isvara. Each of these forms of knowledge was believed 
to result in salvation, so that salvation was conceived to be possible, 
inter alia , (1) by one’s metaphysical beliefs, (2) reliance on scripture, 
and (3) intuitional knowledge. When, therefore, the Buddha ‘says that 
there is no salvation through metaphysical beliefs, revelation or 
intuitional knowledge’ (na ditthiya, na sutiya, na nanena . . . visuddhim 
aha, Sn. 839), in speaking to a brahmin, it is probable that he was 
referring to the theories of the above three classes of thinkers ^cp. 


1 Deussen, op. cit., p. 70. 
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‘the sage does not say that they are “experts” by virtue of their (meta- 
physical) beliefs, scriptural learning and intuitional knowledge’ (na 
ditthiya , na sutiya, , na hanena , muni . . . kusala vadanti, Sn. 1078). 

(77) During the close of this period we find in the Maitri Upanisad 
the use of the word pramana (a valid means of knowledge) in a tech- 
nical sense and a growing realization that our claims to knowledge 
must be backed up by their being made on valid grounds. We talk 
about time but how do we know that such a thing called time exists. 
This Upanisad suggests that we measure or know time from observing 
the movements of the sun across the constellations. It is said: ‘Because 
of its subtlety this (course of the sun) is the proof for only in this way 
is time proved (to exist)’ (sauksmyatvad etat pramanam anenaiva 
pramlyate hi kalah, 6.14). This is followed by the significant statement 
that ‘ without a valid means of knowledge there is no apprehension of 
objects {lit. of what is to be proved)’ {na vina pramanena prameya- 
syopalahdhih , loc . cit.). The importance attached to the study of the 
pramanas or the valid means of knowledge (the central problem of 
epistemology) in Indian thought may be gauged by the fact that every 
school of thought, orthodox or heterodox had its theory of pramanas. 
When the Greeks (Strabo) referred to Indian philosophers as the 
‘pramanika’, 1 it is not clear whether this was a reference to all the 
Indian philosophers at the time (of whom they were aware of), who 
claimed to base their theories on valid means of knowledge or a class 
of ‘epistemologists’, who made a study of the valid means of know- 
ledge; in any case it shows the importance of pramanas for Indian 
thinkers at this time, as confirmed by the reference in the Maitri 
Upanisad. There is also a reference to pamanika in the Anguttara 
Nikaya and since this is not far removed in time from the Maitri 
Upanisad and the Greek reference, we may translate the term pamanika 
as ‘epistemologists’ since it fits the context: ‘In this matter the epis- 
temologists 2 (?) argue thus; this person and the other have identically 

1 They are described as a class of brahmins ‘contentious and fond of argument’ 
called the Pramnai\ v. J. W. M’Crindle, Ancient India , p. 76. Cp. The Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 421, where E. R. Bevan, the author of the article says, 
‘The people intended were undoubtedly the pramanikas , the followers of the 
various philosophical systems, each of which has its own view as to what con- 
stitutes pramana a “means of right knowledge”.’ 

2 The Corny, has ‘those who form judgments with regard to individuals, 
judge, i.e. ought to weigh and consider’ (puggalesu pamana-gaha paminanti, 
pametum tuletum arahanti, AA. V.53). The PTS. translation reads, ‘those who 
measure thus measure . . .’ (G.S. V. 98). 
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the same traits, why then is one of them (considered) inferior and the 
other superior’ (Tatra . . . pamanika paminanti : ‘imassapi te’va 
dhamma aparassapi te’va dhamma, kasma nesam eko hlno eko panlto 
ti’ (A. V.140). The context indicates that pamanika here are a class of 
people who judge the truth- value of a statement in the light of evi- 
dence and is therefore strongly suggestive of the sense we have given 
to it, 

(78) In the above discussion we have assumed that Upanisadic 
thought was known to Buddhism and has had an impact on it. The 
problem of the relation between the Upanisads and Buddhism deserves 
to be reviewed in respect of three questions, (1) the question as to 
whether there was any contact between Buddhism and the Upanisads, 
(2) if there was contact at what point (chronological) did it occur, 
and (3) the question whether Buddhist thought can be considered as 
a continuation of or a reaction against the main trends of Upanisadic 
thought. We shall, of course, not attempt to answer any of these 
questions here, but it is necessary to state that with regard to the first 
question, we assume contra Thomas 1 that there was contact and the 
knowledge that Buddhism shows of Upanisadic thought would we 
believe justify our assumption. With regard to the second question 
we find that while many scholars are inclined to place the rise of 
Buddhism close to the period of the Katha Upanisad 2 others prefer a 
date long after even the Late Upanisads (e.g. Maitri) had been com- 
pleted. 3 We would prefer to date the rise of Buddhism somewhat 
before the Maitri Upanisad, which we believe refers to a rising Buddhist 
movement. 

(79) Hume, while stating that ‘the usual date that is thus assigned to 
the Upanishads is around 600 bc just prior to the rise of Buddhism’, 4 

1 The History of Buddhist Thought , p. 90; most scholars, however, have 
admitted influence of interaction — v. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads , 
pp. 6 f.; J. Przyluski and E. Lamotte, ‘Buddhisme et Upanisad’, BEFEO., Vol. 32, 
1932, pp. 141-69; Helmuth von Glasenapp, ‘Vedanta und Buddhismus’, Abhand- 
lungen der Geistes- und Sofialwissenschaftlichen Klasse Jahrgang 1950, pp. 1013 ff. 

2 v. Oldenberg, Buddha, Calcutta, 1927, pp. 53-8; J. Charpentier, The 
Kathaka Upanisad’, Indian Antiquary > Nov. 1928, p. 207; J. N. Rawson, The 
Katha Upanisad , Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 42-8. 

3 E.g. Ranade and Belvalkar, who speak of the necessity of postulating a period 
of thought-ferment between ‘the end of the Upanishadic movement and the 
commencement of the Jain-Buddhistic movements’ ( History of Indian Philosophy 
Vol. 2, Poona, 1927, p. 443). 

4 The Thirteen Principal Upanishads , p. 6. 

C 
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finds ‘evidences of Buddhist influences’ 1 in the Brhadaranyaka, Mundaka 
and Prasna Upanisads. 2 * The examples he gives are of a very doubtful 
character and can hardly be considered evidence of influence. Thus 
it is arbitrary to say that the karma doctrine at Brh. 3.2.13 is due to 
Buddhist influence and the few philological affinities that he has shown 
between the language of the early Buddhist texts and the Upanisads 
ipso facto prove little. Deussen on the other hand has rather indirectly 
suggested Buddhist influence on the Maitri Upanisad. He speaks of 
‘the polemic against the heretics which is found in Maitr. 7.8-10’,* 
and says that ‘Brahmanism in view of the consequences which the 
attitude of the earlier Upanishads had entailed in Buddhism and similar 
manifestations, returns to its original position’. 4 Later he states 
more expressly that ‘in the Maitr. Upan. is revived the ancient Vedic 
standpoint in regard to tapas in the presence of Buddhist and other 
errors’. 5 

(80) In the section in the Maitri Upanisad, where this polemic occurs, 
there is a reference to a sect wearing a ‘ruddy robe’ (kasaya-, 7.8). 
It is said that they convert their opponents by ‘rational arguments 
and examples’ (tarkadrstanta-, loc . cit.), deny the doctrine of the soul 
(nairatmyavada-, loc . cit.), call attention to ‘a dharma which is destruc- 
tive of the Vedas and orthodox scriptures’ (vedadisastra-himsaka- 
dharmabhidhyanam astv iti vadanti, 7.9) and ‘whose goal is the mere 
attainment of pleasure’ (ratimatram phalam asya, loc . cit.). We may 
take it that the reference could be either to the Materialists, the 
Ajivakas, the Jains or the Buddhists. There would have been many 
sects other than the Buddhists wearing the red robe, although the 
Dhammapada seems to regard it almost as a distinctive feature of the 
Buddhist monk where it is said that ‘he who dons the red robe, not 
free from stain and lacking in restraint and truth is not worthy of the 
red robe’ (anikkasavo kasavam yo vattham paridahessati, apeto dama- 
saccena na so kasavam arahati, 9). Now the Materialists did not value 
dharma : 6 but not only is dharma one of the central concepts of 
Buddhism, the doctrine being known as ‘the dharma’ (= P. dhamma-, 
M. I.37), the Buddha is known to the brahmins, according to the 
evidence of the Pali Nikayas as a ‘teacher of the dharma’ (dhamma- 
vadi-); we find the brahmin Assalayana (Skr. Asvalayana) saying: 

1 The Thirteen Principal Upanishads , p. 6. 2 Op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 

3 Deussen, op. cit., p. 65. 4 Ibid. 5 Op. cit., p. 70. 

6 v. D. Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, p. 228. 
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‘the recluse Gotama is a dharma-vadin; dharma-vadins are difficult to 
argue with . . (samano . . . Gotamo dhammavadi , dhammavadino 
ca pana duppatimantiya bhavanti, M. II. 147). The Ajivakas and the 
Jains may have also had their dharma, but they retained the doctrine 
of the soul (even if their concept of a soul differed from that of the 
Upanisads: the Jains ‘upheld the soul’, ayaval = Skr. atma-vadi, 
Acarariga Sutra, 1.1.5) 1 and neither the Jain nor any of the Ajivaka 
doctrines could be called a nairatmya-vada (a doctrine denying the 
soul), by which Buddhism was known. The reference, ratimatram 
phalam asya (mere pleasure is the fruit thereof) clearly rules out the 
Jains and most of the Ajivakas, who were given to extreme forms of 
ascetism and shunned pleasure; it seems to suggest the Materialists 
but it should be noted that the Buddhists had a strong reputation of 
being hedonists at this time. The Buddhist texts say that it was the 
opinion of the ‘other religious teachers and wandering ascetics’ that 
‘the recluses who are sons of the Sakyan live in luxury (lit. are addicted 
to pleasure )’ (. . . anna-titthiya paribbajaka evam vadeyyum — 
’Sukhallikanuyogam anuyutta samana Sakya-puttiya viharanti ti, 
D. III. 1 30). This is confirmed by the Sutrakrtanga, where it is said 
that ‘some men, Sramanas and Brahmanas, who ignore and deny these 
true words, adhere (to their own tenets) and are given to pleasures 
(SBE., Vol. 45, p. 236) and which according to the Corny, is a refer- 
ence, among others, to the Buddhists (loc. cit ., fn. 2). Considering this 
evidence the inference is unmistakable that the reference is to a rising 
Buddhist movement and while the Maitri forbids the brahmins to 
study what is not of the Veda (navaidikam adhiyitayam, 7.10), it is 
noteworthy that there is much material in it which has a Buddhist 
flavour. The instances are too many for us to discuss here, but mention 
may be made of the contemplation of the organic substances of the 
body. 2 Similarly, the concept of ‘the sheath of Brahma’ (brahma- 
kosa -, 6.38), which of all the classical Upanisads appears only in the 
Maitri, is known to Buddhism (e.g. kosani viceyya kevalani, dibbam 
manusakan ca brahma-kosam , Sn. 525), but it will be noticed that while 

1 The Ayaramga Sutta, ed. H. Jacobi, Part I — Text, London, 1882, p. 1. 

2 The Upanisad mentions fifteen organic substances (1.3) while the Buddhist 
texts mention thirty-one (M. I.57) and sometimes thirty-two (Khp. 2). The belief 
that the earliest list contains thirty-two items is a common mistake; v. Warder, 
Early Buddhism and Other Contemporary Systems, BSOAS., 1956, p. 51, fn. 1, 
‘the stock list of thirty-two organic substances of the body — to which the brain 
is appended ... as 33rd’. 
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the Buddhist text speaks of three kosa-s, the Maitri has the concept of 
a four-fold kosa- (caturjalam brahmakosam, loc . cit.). 

(81) We may conclude from the above that the rise of Buddhism is 
not far removed in time from, though it is prior to, the Maitri Upani* 
sad. 



CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND II— 
NON-VEDIC I— MATERIALISM 


(82) The impact of Materialist thinking on the thought of the Canon 
is strong (y. infra, 6yj) and it therefore seems desirable to study the 
epistemological doctrines of the Materialists in so far as they seem to 
have a bearing on the thought of the Canon. 

(83) It is customary to regard Materialism as a heterodox school, which 
grew up in violent opposition to Vedic thought, but our study of the 
concept of Lokayata has shown that Materialist philosophy emerged 
within the Brahmanical fold as part of its logical and metaphysical 
(lokayata-) speculations. Even scholars, we notice, trace the origins of 
Materialist thinking to the thought of the Early Upanisadic period. 

(84) Das Gupta, followed in this respect by Jadunath Sinha 1 and Chat- 
topadhyaya, 2 finds ‘references to the lokayata doctrine (by which he 
means Materialism) ... in the Chandogya Upanisad VIII, 7, 8, where 
Virocana . . . went away satisfied with the view that the self was identical 
with the body’; 3 but this is not full-fledged Materialism since this 
particular brand of dehatmavada , as Das Gupta calls it (Joe. cit.) y 
entertains a belief in the after-life which is quite explicit (Ch. 8.8.5). 
Ruben, on the other hand, as we have seen (v. supra, 22) traces the 
origins of Materialism to the thought of Uddalaka even calling him a 
Materialist. There are undoubtedly certain materialistic trends in the 
thought of Uddalaka 4 but we must remember that his ultimate reality 
Being (sat) has the quality of sentience (tad aiksata bahu syam, Ch. 
6.2.3) an d creatures in some sense survive bodily death (Ch. 6. 9.2.3). 
It nevertheless could have furnished the germs of a Materialist philo- 
sophy if these inconsistencies were got rid of. 

1 History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 230. 2 Lokayata , p. 45. 

3 A History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. Ill, p. 528. 

A Note his materialist conception of the mind (manas), which is formed of the 

finest essence of food (anna-) (Ch. 6.6.1). 
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(85) It is perhaps not without significance that the second school of 
Materialists (i.e. according to the interpretation of Silanka 1 ) mentioned 
in the Sutrakrtanga (2.i.io=SBB. 2.1.22, Vol. 45, p. 343) makes use 
of Uddalaka’s a priori premiss that ‘Being cannot come out of Non- 
Being’ (katham asatah saj jayeta, Ch. 6.2.2) when it says, sato natthi 
vinaso asato natthi sambhavo, which Jacobi translates, ‘what is, does 
not perish, from nothing nothing comes’ and which literally means, 
‘there is no destruction of Being, there is no origination of Non-Being’. 
If so Uddalaka would be the father of Indian Materialism, in the sense 
in which all Materialism, according to Burnet, 2 is said to depend on the 
theory of Parmenides, who was the first philosopher of Being in 
Greek thought to make use of this premiss. 

(86) Finally, it will be noticed that the Materialists themselves seem 
to trace their doctrines to the Early Upanisads when they quote a 
statement attributed to Yajnavalkya in the Upanisads in support of 
their doctrines. 3 It is significant that this same Yajnavalkya asks a 
question which has materialistic implications when, comparing man to 
a tree, he says, ‘a mortal when cut down by death by what root does he 
grow up? For if with its roots they should pull up a tree, it would 
not come into being again.’ 4 We find this same analogy used in the 
Mahabharata where, as the context shows, the materialist conclusion is 
clearly drawn: ‘If the root of a tree that is cut down does not grow up 
again, though its seeds germinate, where is the person who having died 
comes back again.’ 5 It is therefore highly significant when the com- 
mentary to the Digha Nikaya speaking of the epistemic origins of the 
materialistic theories says that some ‘accept Materialism on the basis 

1 On Su . 2. 1. 10, Vol. II, fol. 17, sa ca Samkhyamatavalambi . . . Lokayatama- 
tavalambl va nastiko, i.e. he depends on the Sankhya theory ... or is a nastika 
depending on the Materialist theory. 

2 Early Greek Philosophy , London and Edinburgh, 1892, pp. 194-5, Hegel, 
Erdmann, Schwegler et aL traced the origins of idealistic thought to Parmenides 
but Burnet says, ‘Parmenides is not as some have said the father of idealism. On 
the contrary, all materialism depends upon his view’. 

3 ‘tad ahuh, “ vijndnaghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tanyevanuvinasyati 
na pretya samjfidsti ” ti,’ Sarvadarsanasamgraha, by Sayana-Madhava, Ed. V. S. 
Abhyankar, Second Edition, Poona, 1951, p. 5; the quotation is from Brh. 2.4.12. 

4 yat samulam avrheyuh vrksam na punar abhavet martyah svin mrtyuna 
vrknah kasman mulat prarohati, Brh. 3.9.28.6. 

5 Chinnasya yadi vrksasya, na mulam pratirohati, bijanyasya prarohanti 
mrtah kva punar esyati, Srfmanmahabharatam, Santiparva, 184.14, Ed. T. R. 
Krishnacharya and T. R. Vyasacharya, Vol. 12, Bombay, 1907, p. 294. 
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of such arguments as ‘beings are like tree-leaves (or trees and leaves), 
which when they fall, do not grow up again’. 1 

(87) If Materialism grew up as a product of the incipient rational 
temper of this period, it is not surprising that references to this doc- 
trine should be found by the time of the Katha Upanisad, which 
mentions a class of people who hold ‘this is the world, there is no 
other’ 2 and deny survival. 3 Later, in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, it had 
to be reckoned among the theories current at that time, for here 
reference is made to several speculative theories about the nature of 
reality and one of them is the ‘doctrine of elements’ (bhutani, 1.2). 
This may be identified either with the Materialist theory in the Buddhist 
texts, which upheld the reality of the four elements, viz. earth, water, 
fire and wind (catummahabhuta-), 4 or the Materialist doctrine men- 
tioned in the Jain texts, which held that the five elements (pancama- 
habbhuya, Su. 2.1. 10), viz. earth, water, fire, wind and air were alone 
real and that all things were composed of them. 

(88) Since we are concerned only with the epistemological theories 
propounded and the nature of the arguments adduced in support of 
their doctrines by the Materialists contemporary with the rise of 
Buddhism, we shall confine ourselves to these aspects of their doctrines. 
It is, however, difficult to determine with any degree of exactness what 
portion or proportion of these doctrines could have been contemporary 
with this period, since most of the informative accounts that we have 
of the Materialists are of a later date. We would therefore adopt the 
method of stating those doctrines, which we suspect have a bearing, 
direct or indirect, on the thought of this period, even when the form 
in which they are stated is comparatively late and then endeavour in 
the light of the material available from the Early Jain and Buddhist 
sources to sift what may be early from the late. 

(89) When we consider the epistemological theories of the various 
schools of Materialists, we find that with regard to the opinions and 
theories held on the problem of the means of knowledge, it is possible 
to classify them into three groups, viz. (1) those who upheld the 

1 Yatha rukkhapannani patitani na puna viruhanti, evam satta ti adina 
takkena va ucchedam ganhanti, DA. I.120. 

2 ayam loko nasti para iti mani, 1.2.6. 

3 yeyam prete vicikitsa manusye ’stityeke nayamastlti caike, 1.1.20. 

A Cp. atta rupl catummahabhutiko, D. I.34; catummahabhutiko* yam puriso, 

D - 1*55* 
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validity of perception alone and denied inference and other forms of 
knowledge, (2) those who upheld the validity and priority of percep- 
tion, but admitted inference in a limited sense, denying other forms of 
knowledge, (3) those who denied all means of knowledge including 
perception. 

(90) Group (1) is the best known. In Madhava’s (14th c.) Sarvadar- 
sanasamgraha, which is the locus classicus for a clear and concise state- 
ment of what appears to be the widest known school of materialism, 
it is said that ‘this school holds that perception is the only source of 
knowledge’ (pratyaksaikapramanavaditaya, p. 3). Earlier in the 
Sarvasiddhantasamgraha of Sankara (8th c.) it is stated that according 
to the Materialists ‘only the perceived exists, the unperceived does not 
exist by reason of its never having been perceived’. 1 Perhaps, still 
earlier, in a reference to materialistic doctrines, where the account is 
not technical or elaborate, we find it said that the Materialists held 
perception to be the only source of knowledge: ‘Understand, intelligent 
One, that no one exists hereafter; regard not that which is beyond 
the reach of your senses, but only that which is an object of percep- 
tion’. 2 It is not possible to determine how early this reference in the 
Ramayana could be but we find that the theory set forth here is 
associated with the Materialists and is criticized in the Pali Nikayas 
D. II.328, 330). Kassapa is here arguing with the ksatriya Payasi 
(y. infra, 136-9), who has performed a series of experiments, all based 
on the assumption that it is possible to verify the existence of a soul by 
sense-experience. This shows indirectly that the Materialists repre- 
sented, could only be satisfied by the evidence of the senses. The 
argument of the Materialist is stated by his opponent as follows: ‘I do 
not know this, I do not see this; therefore (tasma) it does not exist’ 
(Aham etam na janami, aham etam na passami, tasma tarn natthi ti, 
loc . cit.). This is countered by the argument that it is wrong to infer 
from ‘I do not see X’ that ‘X does not exist’. 3 An example is given of a 
man born blind (jaccandho puriso) who says he cannot see black or 

1 pratyaksagamyamevasti nastyadrstamadrstatah, 2.2.3. Pd. M. Rangacarya, 
Madras, 1909, p. 5. 

2 sa nasti param ity etat kuru buddhim mahamate, pratyaksam yat tad atistha 
paroksam prsthatah kuru, Ayodhyakanda, 108.17, v. Ed. Srinivasa Sastri Katti, 
Vol. 2, p. 992. 

3 Cp. Cowell, SDS., p. 14, ‘when you deny the existence of an object on the 
ground of its not being perceived, you yourself admit an inference of which 
non-perception is the middle term’. 
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white forms (kanhasukkani rupani), forms of various colours, the stars, 
the sun or the moon and argues that since he does not see them, such 
things do not exist. Payasi is made to admit that such things do exist 
and that therefore the argument that what one does not see, does not 
exist, is false. We saw in the above quotation from the Ramayana that 
it was implied that there was no hereafter, since the hereafter is beyond 
the reach of our senses (i.e. of perception) and therefore the hereafter 
does not exist. It is the logic of this same argument that is assailed here. 
The Materialist could, however, still maintain his case for perception 
by arguing that even though one may be blind, visible objects exist 
because they are perceived by others, whereas the other world is in 
principle unobservable by anybody and therefore cannot be presumed 
to exist. This objection is implied in the question that Payasi proceeds 
to ask, viz. ‘who tells you, Kassapa, that the gods exist* (ko pan’etam 
bhoto Kassapassa aroceti atthi deva . . ., loc. cit.). What is meant is that 
in the case of physical objects we can go on the information of others 
who have perceptual evidence of them, even if we are blind but in the 
case of the hereafter we cannot expect such information since no one 
can be presumed to have any perceptual evidence of its existence. This 
is met by the rejoinder that the ‘other world cannot be observed 
in the way he thinks by the human eye* (na kho . . . evam paraloko 
datthabbo yatha tvam mannasi imina mamsacakkhuna, loc . cit.) but 
that it is still observable by some by means of ‘clear, paranormal, 
clairvoyant vision’ (dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena atikkantamanusa- 
kena, loc. cit.). It is claimed that there are recluses and brahmins who 
devote their lives to meditating in the forest and developing their 
faculty of clairvoyant vision, whereby they can observe this world and 
the next (imam eva lokam passanti param eva, loc. cit.). The Materialist 
is not impressed by this argument since he repeats that he is still of the 
former opinion, 1 presumably because he does not believe in the possi- 
bility of extrasensory perception and further discussion on these lines 
is dropped. 

(91) It is, however, clear from the above that the Materialists at this 
time attached great importance to perception as a means of knowledge, 

1 Kinca’pi bhavam Kassapo evam aha, atha kho evam me ettha hoti; itipin’atthi 
paraloko, n’atthi satta opapatika, N’atthi sukatadukkatanam kammanam, phalam 
vipako ti, i.e. although the reverend Kassapa says so, I am still of the opinion 
that there is no other world, no surviving beings, and no result or effect of good 
or evil deeds. Later (D. I., p. 352) it is said that he was convinced by these 
arguments. 

C* 
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even if it is not clear whether they did hold that it was the only means 
of knowledge. It is not possible to ascertain whether the metaphysics 
of materialism preceded its epistemology or vice versa but there is 
undoubtedly an intimate connection between them. Silanka, the ninth-* 
century 1 commentator on the Sutrakrtanga, seems to think that the 
denial of the unverifiables on the part of the Materialist is based on 
their epistemology and results from the acceptance of perception alone 
as the only means of knowledge. Speaking of the Materialists he says, 
‘they argue (pramanayanti) as follows: there is no soul apart from the 
(material elements such as) earth, etc., because there is no means of 
knowledge to apprehend it and the only means of knowledge is percep- 
tion and not inference or the rest since with the latter there is no direct 
sense-contact with the object and error results; as a result of error and 
owing to the presence of obstacles they (i.e. these means of knowledge) 
would be of a defective nature and one cannot have confidence in any 
of them; it has been said that “one who runs on uneven ground groping 
his way about (lit. trusting on his hands, feet, etc.) depending largely 
on inference is bound to fair’ — this is the characteristic of inference, 
scripture and the rest (of the means of knowledge) for (with them) one 
has to move as it were by groping one’s way because there is no direct 
contact with objects; therefore, perception is the only means of knowledge 
(pratyaksamevaikam pramanam) and by means of it one cannot apprehend 
a soul different from the elements and as for the consciousness (caitanyam) 
found in their midst, it manifests itself only when the elements 
come together in the form of a body like the intoxicating power when 
the ingredients are mixed ’. 2 This passage tells us why the Materialists 
relied only on perception and how their philosophical beliefs depend 
on this. Perception is the only valid means of knowledge since the 
others are liable to error, as there is no direct sense-contact with the 
object in their case; therefore, there cannot be a self-identical soul since 

1 Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, p. 107. 

2 On Su. 1. 1. 8, Vol. I, fob 15, tatha (te) hi evam pramanayanti — na prthivyadi- 
vyatirikta atma’sti, tadgrahakapramanabhavat, pramanam catra pratyaksameva, 
nanumanadikam tatrendriyena saksadarthasya sambandhabhavadvyabhicarasam- 
bhavah, sati ca vyabhicarasambhave sadrse cabadhasambhave dusitam syad iti 
sarvatranasvasah, tathacoktam — ‘hastasparsadivandhena, visame pathi dhavata 
anumanapradhanena, vinipato na durlabhah’ anumanam catropalaksanamagam- 
adlnam api, saksadartha sambandhabhavaddhastasparsaneneva pravrttiriti, 
tasmat pratyaksamevaikam pramanam, tena ca bhutavyatiriktasyatmano na 
grahanam, yattu caitanyas temupalabhyate, tad bhutesv eva kayakaraparinatesv 
abhivyajyate madyangesu samuditesu madasaktivad iti. 
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one cannot perceive it. This shows that their metaphysical beliefs had 
an epistemological basis according to this account of Silanka. It may be 
seen that from the earliest times the more sceptical minded were 
inclined to doubt or deny the existence of what they did not see. Much 
of Rgvedic scepticism was based on this principle (v. supra, 7). It 
would therefore not be implausible to suggest that the birth of the 
Materialist philosophy in India may have taken place when the 
principle that what one does not see does not exist, was more or less 
systematically worked out. 1 

(92) Whatever the views held by the Materialists contemporary with 
or prior to Early Buddhism, there is every reason to believe that group 
(1) taken as a whole denied the validity of inference altogether. This is 
evident from the accounts given of the Materialist criticisms of 
inference in Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha (1457-9), Kamalasila’s 
Panjika (ibid.), Jayanta’sNyayamanjari 2 and the Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
(Ch. I). In this respect group (2) is in agreement with group (3), which 
also criticizes anumana (inference). A fairly adequate account of these 
group (1) criticisms of inference have been given by Das Gupta 3 and 
Jadunath Sinha 4 and we do not propose to repeat this here. A brief 
account of the group (1) criticisms of inference as taught in the Nyaya 
school is given by Radhakrishnan and Moore 5 although the criticisms 
of Jayarasi Bhatta are specifically directed against the conceptions of 
inference found both in the schools of the Nyaya as well as the Budd- 
hists (v. infra, 105, 106). Of these accounts, Jayarasi’ s criticisms are the 
most specific and elaborate while the simplest and the most general 
account appears to be that given in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha. The 
gist of the argument here is that inference cannot be shown to be a 
valid mode of knowledge unless it can be proved that there are good 
grounds for knowing the truth of universal propositions (vyapti) as 
well as their necessity. Now universal propositions or universals cannot 
be known by perception, for perception whether external or internal 
(i.e. introspection) is of particulars, with which we are acquainted 
through sense-experience or introspection. They cannot be claimed to 
be known through inference for this would lead to infinite regress. It 
cannot be testimony for this is either a form of inference or implies 

1 Cp. those who did not believe in gods or sacrifices in the Rgveda (RV. 8, 
70.7, 71.8; 10.38.3); these contexts mention the ‘godless man' (adevah). 

2 Ed. Pandit S. S. Narayana Sukla, Benares, 1936, pp. 108, 109; v. anumanap- 
ramanyaksepah. 

3 HIP., Vol. Ill, 533 ff- * HIP., Vo1 * T > 2 35 ff - 5 °P- ciu > PP- *36-46. 
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inference and if we accept testimony we would have to believe anything 
whatsoever on authority. Nor can it be analogy (upamana) for this 
merely relates a name to a thing named. Likewise, the necessary con- 
nection between causes and effects asserted by universal propositions 
cannot be established and the connection may very well be a coinci- 
dence. 

(93) It is obvious that even this simplest account is far too sophisticated 
to have its roots in the period of Early Buddhism. Does this mean that 
the criticism of inference is a later development and that in the earliest 
period inference of some kind was admitted along with perception? 
If the Materialists were among the first thinkers in India to argue and 
thus develop the tarkasastra — it seems prima facie unlikely that they 
would have discarded anumana so early, especially after realizing that it 
was the mainstay of the hetusastra. They had to argue very sharply 
against their opponents and they would have cut the ground beneath 
their feet if they denied the logical basis of their reasoning altogether 
and admitted its total invalidity. When we examine the reasoning 
behind some of Payasi’s experiments ( y . infra, 136-9) we notice that 
he makes use of inference, though it is inference based on sense-percep- 
tion, despite his fundamental assumptions, namely that the soul is 
visible or has weight being mistaken. Besides, the argument of the 
Materialists is put by the Buddhist in the form i etam na janami etam na 
passami, tasma tarn natthi’ and we have some reason to believe that the 
phrase ‘janami passami’ is used in the Buddhist texts (v. infra , 783) to 
denote ‘perception and inductive inference based on perception’ 
though Buddhism uses ‘perception’ in a wider sense to include extra- 
sensory perception. If this is so, then in the context of the Materialist 
this phrase should mean ‘sense-perception and inductive inference’. 
In other words perception has priority as the basic means of knowing 
though inference also plays a limited part when what is inferred is in 
principle verifiable by sense-perception. 

(94) Another reason for surmising that inference in this sense is 
possibly a part of the early doctrine of Materialism of at least one of the 
schools is that it appears to have been held by group (2), represented 
by the views ascribed to Purandara in Kamalasila’s Tattvasamgraha- 
panjika. 1 The statement ascribed to Purandara 2 is as follows: 

1 1482-3, p. 41; v. Das Gupta, op. cit Vol. Ill, p. 536, fn. 2. 

2 Tucci has shown that Purandara was a ‘Carvaka-mate granthakara" (an 
author of a book on Materialism); v. ‘A Sketch of Indian Materialism", PIPC., 
1925, p. 36. 
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Purandaras tv aha, lokaprasiddham anumanam Carvakairaplsyata eva 
yattu kaiscillaukikam margamatikramya anumanamucyate tannisid- 
dhyate, i.e. Purandara says that it is well known that even the 
Materialists accept inference although they object to people (kaiscit) 
employing inference beyond the limits of sense-perception {lit. beyond 
the path of this world). This view attributed to Purandara is confirmed 
by the references made to him by the Jain commentator Vadideva Suri 
who, as Das Gupta has pointed out, 1 quotes in his commentary 
Syadvadaratnakara (II.131) on his Pramananayatattvalokalankara a 
sutra of Purandara, viz. pramanasya gaunatvad anumanadarthanis- 
cayadurlabhat, i.e. from the very nature of this means of knowledge, it 
is difficult to determine (the existence of transcendent) objects by means 
of inference(P). The sense of this sutra is however made clear by 
Vadideva’ s comment, laukikahetunam anumeyavagame nimittam sa 
nasti tantrasiddhesv iti na tebhyah paroksarthavagamo nyayyo ‘ta 
idamuktam anumanad arthaniscayo durlabhah. Das Gupta’s translation 
of this passage appears to be more of the nature of a commentary than 
a translation. 2 We may translate it more or less literally as follows: 
‘since in transcendent proofs (tantrasiddhesu, lit . what is proved in 
religious texts) the basis for inference is absent unlike in the case of 
perceptual inferences, a knowledge of transcendent objects cannot be 
had (nyayyo, lit. inferred) by them; therefore has it been said that “it is 
difficult to determine (the existence of transcendent) objects by means 
of inference”.’ This shows the existence of a school of Materialists who 
admitted perception and empirical inference but discarded metaphysical 
inference on the grounds that what was in principle unperceivable was 
unknowable. For a valid inference to be possible, it is necessary to 
establish the truth of a universal proposition (vyapti), which reveals a 
concomitance between a hetu and an anumeya (=sadhya-, cp. laukik- 
ahetunam anumeyavagame) and this is not possible unless both are in 
principle observables. It is difficult to say whether this school asserted 
that there was a necessary connection between cause and effect or 
merely held that the concomitance or sequence was only probable and 
therefore the inference was only probable. It is worth noting that one 
of the objections against inference brought out by group (1) was that 


1 Op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 536, fn. 2. 

2 ‘Thus since in the supposed supra-sensuous transcendent world no case 
of hetu agreeing with the presence of its sadhya can be observed, no induc- 
tive generalization or law of concomitance can be made relating to that 
sphere/ 
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there was no necessity in the concomitance, despite our repeated 
observation of several instances. As Jayanta says in elucidating the 
theories of the Materialists, ‘universality (vyapti) is not established 
even by the observation of several instances (bhuyodar§anagamya’pi) 
since there is the possibility of error even after observing a thousand 
instances: though we come to the conclusion that smoke and fire are 
concomitant (sahacari, lit . go together) by observing several instances 
we cannot know that there is no smoke in the absence of fire despite 
this repeated observation’. 1 But whether they made this latter qualifica- 
tion (which, incidentally, is the same as the objection that Hume raised 
against causation and inference 2 ) or not, it is clear that in limiting the 
inferable to the sphere of the verifiable, they were tacitly assuming the 
truth of the Verification Principle 3 and it is therefore this group rather 
than group (3) (y. supra , 89) which deserves to be called a positivist 4 
school of thought. Purandara’s statement that it is well known 
(lokaprasiddham, lit, known the world over) that the materialists 
accepted inference does not make sense unless they or the majority of 
them had in fact accepted the validity of both perception and inference 
in the above sense up to that time. That the reference to this school is 
not confined to Purandara’s statements and their exposition is evident 
from the reference made to it by the Jain commentator Gunaratna who 
in his Tarkarahasyadlpika commenting on the phrase, manam tvaksaja- 
meva hi, in verse 83 of the Saddarsanasamuccaya says that ‘the particle 
“hi” in this phrase is added to denote a distinction, the distinction 
being that at times (kvacana) the Carvakas welcome inferences such as 
“smoke” (implies fire) which are limited to stating what is within the 
reach of the world but not transcendent inferences (alaukikamanu- 
manam) which (claim to) establish (the existence of) heaven, what is 

1 bhuyodarSanagamya’pi na vyaptir avakalpate sahasraso’pi taddrste vyabhica- 
ravadharanat bhuyo drstva ca dhumo’gnisahacarltigamyatam anagnau tu sa 
nastlti na bhuyodarsanadgatih, Nyayamanjarl, p. 109. 

2 A Treatise of Human Nature, Vol. I, Part III, Section XIV. Cp. p. 169. ‘If 
we define a cause to be an object precedent and contiguous to one another and 
where all the objects resembling the former are placed in a like relation of priority 
and contiguity to those objects that resemble the latter; we may easily conceive 
that there is no absolute nor metaphysical necessity, that every beginning of 
existence should be attended with such an object/ 

3 Warnock, English Philosophy since 1900, pp. 44 ff. 

4 Basham speaks of ‘the positivism of Ajita’ (op. cit p. 271) but he does not 
clarify his usage. Warder (v. infra , 97) uses the term of group (3) but as we have 
shown this is quite unjustifiable. 
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unseen (adrsta), etc.’ 1 The fact that Vadideva Suri and Gunaratna are 
Jains and the other reference was in a Buddhist work shows that at 
least the Buddhist and Jain tradition was well aware of the existence of 
this school. When we consider this in the light of what we know of the 
Materialists from the Early Buddhist and Jain sources it seems probable 
that these early Materialists or at least one school among them believed 
in the validity of both perception and inference while giving priority 
to perception and restricting inference within the limits of the verifiable. 

(95) The third group of Materialists, as classified according to their 
epistemological theories, is represented by Jayarasi Bhatta’s Tattvo- 
paplavasimha, which is the only extant authentic text of the Materialists 
(lokayata). Although this work was published in 1940, very few 
scholars seem to have taken note of it. Ruben ^ 1954), 2 Jadunath Sinha 
(1:956) 3 and Sharma (i960) 4 make no reference to it in discussing the 
philosophy of the Materialists and Chattopadhyaya (1959), who 
professes to make a specialized study of lokayata-, 5 begins his book by 
lamenting the lack of any treatise of this school. 

(96) The Tattvopaplavasimha refers to another work of the same 
school, the Laksanasara (p. 20) or the ‘Essence of Definition (?)’, 
which may be his own work since after criticizing two of the charac- 
teristics of perception (avyabhicari, vyavasayatmakam) according to 
the Nyaya definition (N.S. 1.1.4) he refers the reader to the above 
work for the criticism of the other characteristic (avyapadesyam). As 
the editors have pointed out (pp. iii, iv), the reference in Sri Harsa’s 
Khandanakhandakhadya to a school of the Lokayatas, which like the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhism and the school of Sankara is said 
to have denied the validity of all means of knowledge (pramanas) is 
most probably a reference to this school. 

1 P. 306, hi sabdo’tra visesanartho vartate, visesah punas Carvakairlokayatra- 
nirvahanapravanam dhumadyanumanam isyate kvacana, na punah svargadrstadi- 
prasadhakam alaukikam anumanam iti. 

2 Op. cit.; however, he has more recently written an article on this subject 
entitled, ‘Uber den Tattvopaplavasimha des Jayarasi Bhatta eine Agnostizistische 
Erkenntniskritik , appearing in, ‘Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Siid-und 
Ostasiens und Archiv fur indische Philosophic, Band IP, 1958, pp. 140-53. 

3 Op. cit. 

A C. D. Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy, London, i960. 

5 Op. cit., p. 6, ‘. . . in the ocean of uncertainty concerning the lost Lokayata 
the only piece of definite information is that we are left with no original work 
on it\ 
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(97) The interest of this school for us lies in the fact that it seems to 
throw some light on a school of thought mentioned in the Nikayas, 
which represented a standpoint of absolute nihilism or logical scepti- 
cism in rejecting all views but which at the same time has been called 
an ‘annihilationist’ (ucchedavada-) or Materialist school ( v . infra y 335). 
It also appears to explain a certain usage ( v . infra y 116) of a phrase 
attributed to the early Materialists which would otherwise be inexplic- 
able. Warder has seen in this branch of Lokayata philosophers ‘not 
materialists but positivists according to modern ideas’ (op. cit. y p. 52) 
and says that ‘we may perhaps connect Jayarasi Bhatta’s theory with 
Sanjaya Belatthiputta in the Samannaphala Sutta, which, however, is 
stated as merely agnostic or sceptic without positivist content’ (ibid., 
p. 53). He calls Jayarasi Bhatta ‘a positivist’ (ibid.) and this branch of 
Lokayata as ‘the positivist branch’ (ibid.) which rejected perception 
whereas the ‘ordinary Lokayata as described in the Tattvasamgraha 
and elsewhere allows perception as the only means of cognition’ (ibid.). 
He adds that this ‘positivist trend may have been a later development 
in the Lokayata- Carvaka school rather than an early rival branch of 
Barhaspatya’ (ibid.). The editors of this text have also expressed the 
view that this work ‘carries to its logical end the sceptical tendency of 
the Carvaka school’ (p. i) and have raised the question as to whether 
the author of this work is a mere sophist who has no views of his own, 
although they themselves do not think so (p. xiii). 

(98) We may state at the outset that we do not agree with Warder’s 
assessment of this philosophy as positivism and our objection is not 
that he is, as he says at the end of his paper, applying ‘modern philoso- 
phical terms’ to ‘ancient doctrines’ (v. op. cit. y p. 62). Nor can we see 
much of a connection between this philosophy and the views expressed 
by the sceptic Sanjaya. And since this early school of absolute nihilists 
or logical sceptics, who have also been called materialists, seems to 
contain the basic concepts of this philosophy we are more inclined to 
entertain the possibility that the germinal ideas or the roots of this 
school go back to the period of the Pali Nikayas and that this school 
was possibly an early rival branch of the other school which at that time 
accepted at least the validity of perception if not of inference as well. 

(99) Since this work has been untranslated 1 and largely ignored since 
its publication it seems desirable to give a brief account of its nature 

1 Except for a brief extract of the criticism of anumana in the Nyaya school, 
given in Radhakrishnan and Moore (op. cit. y pp. 236-46). 
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and contents before we form any conclusions about it. The work 
claims to be, as the editors have shown (pp. xi, xii) a text of the 
Lokayata school. The author quotes Brhaspati who is sometimes 
mentioned by name with great respect (pp. 45, 88) and is once called 
the Sutrakara- (p. 79). In the second paragraph of his work he cites 
the proposition ‘earth, water, fire, air are the real elements (tattvani); 
by their combination (arise) the body, the senses, objects and con- 
sciousness’ 1 which Gunaratna in his Tarkarahasyadipika quotes 2 as the 
statement of Vacaspati (—Brhaspati). He also quotes with approval 
the sayings ‘the worldly path should be followed . . . fools and the 
wise are alike in the eyes of the world’ 3 which he attributes to the 
wisest of men (paramarthavidbhih). 

(100) And now begins the problem. He speaks of the tattvas (four 
elements) of the Lokayata, but shows that we have no grounds for 
affirming that they are real. He uses an epistemological argument: 
‘We can talk of a means of knowledge (mana) only if it is valid 
(sallaksananibandhanam manavyavasthanam, lit. the determination of 
a means of knowledge depends on its having the characteristic of 
existence) and the proof of the (existence of the) objects of knowledge 
(meyasthitih) depends on the means of knowledge but if there is no 
means of knowledge (tadabhave) how can we speak of the real existence 
of both (objects as well as means of knowledge)’. 4 This is not claimed 
to be a disproof of Brhaspati’s proposition (quoted above) for it is 
said that in asserting that earth, etc., were tattvas he was indirectly 
referring to (pratibimbanartham, lit. reflecting) the fact that if even 
what is widely accepted as real does not bear critical examination 
(vicaryamanani na vyatisthante), then what of other things (kim 
punar anyani). But this is surely a departure from the materialist thesis, 
for how can a person who does not believe in the objective existence 

1 prthivyapastejovayuriti tattvani tatsamudaye sarlrendriyavisayasamjna, p. 1. 

2 Gunaratna’s quotation adds caitanya as a by-product of the rest, yaduvaca 
Vacaspatih, prthivyapastejovayuriti tattvani tatsamudaye Sariravisayendriyasa- 
mjna, tebhyascaitanyam, op. cit p. 307. It may also be noticed that visaya- is 
placed before indriya- in this. The addition of caitanya- strongly suggests 
that this was the view of the school which admitted an emergent atman con- 
sidered a by-product, which Silanka distinguishes from the other school (v. 
infra, 115). 

3 laukiko margo’nusarttavyah . . . lokavyavaharamprati sadrSau balapanditau, 

P* r - 

* sallaksananibandhanam manavyavasthanam, mananibandhana ca meyasthitih, 
tadabhave tayoh sadvyavaharavisayatvam katham . . . p. 1. 
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of the material elements be called a materialist? JayaraSi, therefore, 
cannot be reckoned a materialist, as far as his theory of the external 
world is concerned. He seems to deny the real existence of both this 
world as well as the next, in denying the reality of all tattvas and his 
work as its name implies is intended to ‘upset all principles’ (tattva- 
upaplava-) epistemological as well as ontological, and he claims to 
have done so at the end of his work (tadevam upaplutesu tattvesu, 
P- I2 5 >- 

(101) His epistemological argument (assuming that his disproof of 
the pramanas is valid) only goes to prove that we do not or cannot 
know that there are real objects of knowledge and not that such objects 
do not exist. In other words, his argument should have led him to 
scepticism and not to nihilism. But it is important to observe that 
nowhere in his work does he claim to be a sceptic or grant the possi- 
bility of the existence of things even if he cannot know them. On the 
contrary he even uses metaphysical arguments (v. infra , 104) to dis- 
prove the existence of the soul. He is therefore not a sceptic but an 
absolute nihilist in his metaphysics though he may be called a logical 
sceptic in so far as he is sceptical of (i.e. doubts or denies) the possi- 
bility of knowledge. 

(102) Though he is not a materialist, we may perhaps concede that he 
shows a certain partiality for materialism in that he seems to imply that 
the material tattvas have a greater claim to reality by the common 
consent of the world (loke prasiddhani, p. 1). On pragmatic grounds 
(vyavaharah kriyate) he says that we should believe in the existence of 
the body, of physical objects (ghatadau) and of pleasure (sukha-) 
(p. 1) and recommends as a wise saying that the ‘way of the world 
(laukiko margah) should be followed’. As he thus seems to recommend 
the materialist way of life, we may call him a pragmatic but not a 
metaphysical materialist. 

(103) Jayarasi’s work is almost exclusively devoted to epistemology, 
if not for a brief section in which he criticizes the atman-theories of 
Nyaya (pp. 74-8), Jainism (pp. 78-9), Sankhya (pp. 79-81), Vedanta 
(pp. 81-2) and Mimamsa (pp. 82-3). We shall translate a section in 
which he criticizes a Vedanta theory (not that of Sankara) of the atman 
since this would throw some light on the nature of his reasoning and 
the question as to whether he is a positivist. He is criticizing the theory 
that the soul (or pure ego) is of a blissful nature (anandarupam) and is 
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absolute (kaivalyam). He proceeds as follows: 1 ‘Those who posit the 
blissful nature and absoluteness of the soul do not speak with reason. 
Why? If the soul has a blissful nature and it is introspective (svasam- 
vedyam), then this experience will be present (prasaktam) in its sam- 
saric state, in which case the effort to attain salvation is futile. If on 
the other hand this is not experienced in the samsaric state, the soul 
would have the nature of being enveloped with primeval defilements. 
Just as a jar when concealed under a cloth is not recognized as a jar, 
the soul when smeared with defilements is not known as a soul but this 
(argument) is false, since there is no congruity (vaisamyat) between 
the instance and the example. In the case of our not recognizing the jar 
when it is hidden beneath the cloth there is no contact of the jar with 
the organ of sense, owing to the cloth concealing it and in its absence 
the sense-cognition of the jar does not take place. But here in the case 
of what is covered with defilements, what is concealed? The conceal- 
ment of the experiencer and the object of experience cannot take place 
for the experiencer (vedaka-) and the experienced (vedyam) are of the 
nature of the soul. As in the case of the consciousness (vijnanam) of the 
Buddhists (Bauddhanam),it is experienced in the presence or the absence 
of objects. Since introspectibility is of the nature of the soul, it is ex- 
perienced in the presence or the absence of defilements, as owing to the 
inactivity (akincitkaratvat) of the defilements the soul persists as a dif- 
ferent object. But if the defilements are identical with the soul, then in 
saying “the defilements are removed”, are you not saying that the soul 
is removed, in which case it can be objected that there is no salvation!’ 2 

1 Ye’pi anandarupam atmanah, kaivalyam abhidadhati te’pi yuktivadino na 
bhavanti. Katham? Yady atmanah anandarupam svasamvedyan ca, tada sam- 
saravasthayam api tat vedyam prasaktam; tatas ca moksarthaprayaso nisphalah. 
Atha samsaravasthayam na vedyate anadimalavagunthitam atmanah svarupam, 
yatha patantarite ghate ghatabuddhir na bhavati, evam malalipte atmani atma- 
buddhir na bhavati; tad etad ayuktam, drstantadarstantikayoh vaisamyat — 
patantarite ghate patabuddhir na bhavati patantardhane sati indriyena sakam 
sambandho nasti tadbhavad ghate nendriyajam vijnanam sampadyate. Iha tu 
punah malavagunthanena kasya vyavadhanam kriyate? na vedyavedakayor 
vyavadhanam kriyate. Vedyam vedakan ca atmasvarupam eva — yatha Baudd- 
hanam svasam vedyam vijnanam tac ca visayasadbhave 'pi vedyate tadabhave'pi 
vedyate, yathatmanah, svasamvedyam svarupam malasadbhave’pi vedyate 
tadasadbhave’pi vedyate, malasyakincitkaratvad atmano ‘rthantaratvenavas- 
thanat. Atha tadatmyena sthitani malani; tada'malany apaniyante' kimuktam 
bhavati? Atma’panlyate, tatas ca moksabhavaprasangah, pp. 81, 82. 

2 For a similar argument, v. Sthiramati, Madhyantavibhagatlka, Edition par 
Susumu Yamaguchi, Nagoya, 1934* PP* 60 ff. 
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(104) In all his criticisms of the atman- theories, Jayarasi is employing 
dialectical arguments to disprove his opponent’s thesis. In the above 
instance, it would be seen that he takes up the proposition p (atma 
anandarupam), put forward by his opponent. He then says that p im- 
plies the truth either of q (atma anandarupam svasamvedyam) or not-q 
(atma anandarupam avedyam). Both lead to contradictions showing 
that p is false, q implies r (moksarthaprayaso nisphalah), which con- 
tradicts one of the propositions or assumptions of his opponent’s 
system. Not-q is self-contradictory, since q is self-evident (cp. vedyam 
vedyakan ca atmasvarupam eva). Therefore, his opponent’s thesis p, 
is false. They are not the arguments of a positivist, 1 who wishes to 
show that no meaning can be attached to the concept of an atman 
(soul) and hence it should be dispensed with, but the kind of argument 
that any metaphysician would employ against (to use a phrase of F. H. 
Bradley) 2 his ‘brother metaphysician’. 

(105) The rest of Jayarasi’s work is devoted entirely to the discussion 
of epistemological topics. He criticizes theories of the validity of 
knowledge put forward by the Mlmamsa school (pp. 22-7) and the 
Buddhists (pp. 22-32). Almost half the work is concerned with the 
criticism of the validity of perception as upheld in the Nyaya (pp. 2-22), 
by the Buddhists (pp. 32-58), in the Mlmamsa (pp. 58-61) and the 
Sankhya (pp. 61-4). It is followed by the criticism of the theory of 
inference (anumana) in the Nyaya (pp. 64-74) and of the Buddhists 
(pp. 83-109). The concluding section is a criticism of knowledge based 
on authority (sabda-, aptokti-), where the apauruseya- theory (pp. 
116-20) and the views of the grammarians (pp. 120-5) are discussed. 
A page or two is devoted to the criticism of the arthapatti (presump- 
tion) — theory of Mlmamsa, as well as upamana (comparison) and 
abhava (negation) as means of knowledge (pp. 109-13). Sambhava- 
(inclusion) and aitihya- (report) are dismissed in two sentences (p. 1 13), 
the former being subsumed under inference (anumana) and the latter 
under scriptural tradition (agama). The space devoted to each possibly 
reflects to some extent the importance attached to these theories at the 
period in which he wrote, but we cannot fail to observe that he begins 
his work with the criticism of perception and then only goes on to 
discuss the problems of the validity of knowledge in general. Consider- 
ing also the space allotted to the criticisms of perception one gets the 

1 Cp. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus , p. 151, Sections 5.631-3. 

2 Appearance and Reality, Second Edition, London, 1906, p.i, ‘He is a brother 
metaphysician with a rival theory of first principles/ 
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impression that the author thought that if perception, which was 
universally accepted and that even by some of the Materialist schools, 
was demolished, it goes without saying that no means of knowledge 
could be valid. 

(106) His technique of argument is throughout the same and his 
criticisms are almost invariably directed against some specific theory. 
We may illustrate this by taking a few passages. In criticizing the 
Buddhist theory of perception, he takes up the definition of perception 
in the Nyayabindu (1.4), viz. ‘perception is free of construction 
(kalpana’ podham) and is incorrigible (abhrantam)’. 1 He argues as 
follows: ‘One should not say this since the sense of “free” (apoha) 
in the phrase “free of construction” is not to be found. Then is kalpana 
itself to be excluded (apohya)? What is kalpana? Is the consciousness 
that arises with qualifications of quality, motion, species, etc., kalpana, 
or is kalpana the consciousness that produces memory or is it of the 
nature of memory, or does it arise from memory, or is it a reflection 
of the contact with speech, or is it the apprehension of speech, or is it 
of an unclear nature, or has it the nature of apprehending unreal objects, 
or is it itself unreal or is it the seeing of objects accompanied by 
inference (trirupallinga- 2 gato’rthadrs), or is it a reflection of objects 
past or future?’ 3 

1 Pratyaksam kalpanapodham abhrantam, p. 32. 

2 Lit. ‘the middle term which has the three characteristics (of a valid syllogism)’ 
viz. ‘the existence (of the middle term) in the probandum, in what is like the 
probandum and its absence in what is not (like the probandumf (anumeye’tha 
tattulye sadbhavo nastitasati), v. Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools , pp. 
181 ff.; cp. H. N. Randle, Fragments from Dihnaga , London, 1926, pp. 22-5; 
also, Bochenski, Formale Logik , p. 503, 53.10 and 53.11. He gives the formal 
rules as 

(1) M is present in S (the fire on the mountain) 

(2) M is present in XP (there is smoke in the kitchen which has fire) 

(3) M is not present in X-Not-P (there is no smoke in the lake which has no fire). 

3 Iti na vaktavyam, kalpanapodhapadasya apohyarthasambhavat. Nanu 
kalpanaiva apohya? Ke’yam kalpana? Kim gunacalanajatyadivisesanotpaditam 
vijnanam kalpana, aho smrtyutpadakam vijnanam kalpana, smrtirupam va, 
smrtyutpadyam va, abhilapasamsarganirbhaso va, abhilapavatl pratltir va 
kalpana, aspastakara, va, atattvikarthagrhitirupa, va, svayam va’tattviki, 
trirupallirigagato’ rthadrgva, atltanagatarthanirbhasa va? 

Tad yadi gunacalanajatyadi visesanotpaditam vijnanam kalpana; tat kim 
avidyamanagunacalanajatyadivisesanotpadyatvena kalpana, uta vidyamanot- 
padyatvena? Tad yadi avidyamanagunacalanajatyadivisesanotpadyatvena 
kalpanatvam tad ayuktam; avidyamanasya janakatvabhavad eva akalpanatvam. 
Atha vidyamanagunacalanajatyadivisesanotpadyatvena kaplana, tat kim savisayarp 
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‘Now if kalpana is the consciousness that arises with the qualifica- 
tions of quality, motion, species, etc., does it arise from unmanifest 
qualifications of quality motion, species, etc., or from manifest (qualifi- 
cations) ? If it is from unmanifest qualifications, it will not do, as there 
would be no kalpana since it cannot be produced by what is unmanifest. 
But if kalpana arises from manifest qualifications of quality, motion, 
species, etc., does the knowledge of kalpana (kalpanajnanam) have an 
object or have no object? If the knowledge of kalpana has an object, 
it will not do, for even when it produces quality, motion, species, etc., 
it will not be kalpana, owing to the incongruity of the presence of an 
appropriate object. If kalpana has no object, then the absence of an 
object being itself the cause of kalpana, there would not arise the 
qualifications of quality, motion, species, etc. If it is without an object, 
then there would be no knowledge of kalpana, nor knowledge of 
no kalpana (akalpanajnanam) but pure knowledge. If kalpana has 
the nature of knowledge, all knowledge would be knowledge of 
kalpana.’ 

‘Now if kalpana is the knowledge that produces memory, it will not 
do, for memory arises even from the seeing of forms, etc., and that is 
not kalpana.’ 

(107) It will be noticed from the above that Jayarasi’s method of attack 
consists in taking the concept of kalpana, suggesting various alternative 
definitions, showing that some of these definitions (e.g. smrtyutpada- 
kam jnanam kalpana) do not apply, while others (e.g. gunacalana- 
jatyadivisesanotpaditam vijnanam kalpana) lead to contradictions. The 
concept of kalpana is therefore presumed to be self-contradictory and 
a definition which contains this concept is untenable. Since the best 
definitions of perception are all untenable, it is assumed that no true 
account of perception is possible and therefore perception as a means 
of knowledge is invalid. 

(108) The criticism of the Nyaya account of perception proceeds on 
similar lines. The author takes up the definition of perception as given 

kalpanajnanam, nirvisayam va? Tad yadi savisayam sat kalpanajnanam, tad ayuk- 
tam, gunacalanajatyadijanyatve’pi na kalpanatvam arthasamarthyasamudbhavat- 
vasyanativrtteh. Atha nirvisayam sat kalpana tada nirvisayatvam eva kalpanatve 
karanam na gunacalanajatyadivisesanajanyatvam; yadi ca tan nirvisayam, tada 
na kalpanajnanam, napyakalpanajnanam, jnanamatrata syat, jnanatmataya ca 
kalpanatve sarvam jnanam, kalpanajnanam syat. 

Atha smrtyutpadakam jnanam kalpana, tad ayuktam, rupadidarsanad api smftir 
utpadyate, na ca kalpanatvam. Op. cit., pp. 32-3. 
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in the Nyayasutra (1.1.4), viz. ‘Perception arises from contact between 
sense-organ and object, is determinate (avyapadesyam), non-erroneous 
(avyabhicari) and non-erratic (vyavasayatmakamy. 1 Jayarasi argues 
as follows: 2 ‘It is non-erroneous (avyabhicari) . . . (the text is here 
defective and words have been omitted) . . . Does its non-erroneous- 
ness consist in its arising from an abundance of non-defective causes or 
in the absence of obstacles or in the efficiency of the process or in any 
other way? If its non-erroneousness arises from an abundance of non- 
defective causes, in what way is the non-defective nature of the causes 
known? It is not from perception, since the proficiency of the eye, etc., 
is beyond the grasp of the senses. Nor is it from inference, since one 
does not apprehend a basis for inference (lingantara-). Is not (then) this 
very knowledge the basis, which gives rise to the knowledge of its 
excellence? If so, the mutual dependence results in a difficulty. And 
what is it? A suspicion of defect in a cognition which arises in depen- 
dence on the virtues and defects of the senses, is not dispelled as in the 
case of a consciousness of sound produced by the effort of a person’. 

(109) Jayarasi seems to have picked out the characteristic of avyabhi- 
cari despite the fact that avyapadesya- occurs earlier in the definition 
in order to spotlight the fact that since perception cannot be shown to 
be non-erroneous it must be erroneous. This he demonstrates by 
suggesting different senses of avyabhicari and arguing that the truth 
of none of them can be established. 

(no) We may now draw our conclusions. The term ‘positivism’ has 
been applied to characterize the philosophy of Comte and his successors 
because of their anxiety to rid philosophy of speculative elements and 
have its basis in the data and methods of the natural sciences. 3 Empiri- 
cists like Hume and Mach have been called positivists because of their 
forthright rejection of metaphysics and attempt to confine philosophy 

1 indriyarthasannikarsotpannam jnanamavyapadesyamavyabhicari vyavasayat- 
makam pratyaksam, p. 2. 

7 Tac cavyabhicari . . . kim adustakarakasandohotpadyatvena, ahosvid badhara- 
hitatvena, pravrttisamarthyena, anyatha va? Tad yady adustakarakasandohot- 
padyatvena avyabhicaritvam, saiva karananam adustata kenavagamyate? Na 
pratyaksena, nayanakusalader atlndriyatvat; napyanumanena lirigantaranavagateh. 
Nanu idam eva jnanam lingam taduttham tasya visistatam gamayati; yady evam 
itaretarasrayatvam duruttaram apanipadyate. Kinca indriyanam gunadosasrayatve 
tadutthe vijnane dosasanka nativartate pumvyaparotpaditasabdavijnana iva, op. 
cit., p. 2. 

3 Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, s.y. Positivism. 
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to the results of observation. More recently, the term has been used of 
the philosophy of the Logical Positivists 1 (the Vienna Circle, Witt- 
genstein of the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus , Ayer of Language , 
Truth and Logic) who while rejecting metaphysics have broken away 
from the narrow empiricism and psychological atomism of positivists 
like Mach and Hume and have endeavoured to base their positivism on 
logical foundations. 2 The term is also sometimes loosely employed to 
refer to the modern Analytical Philosophers, who are really the succes- 
sors of Russell and Moore. None of these positivisits have attempted 
to disprove the validity of perception and inference by metaphysical 
arguments as Jayarasi does. On the contrary, they have been anxious 
to preserve the validity of perception and inference as recognized 
methods of knowing in the natural sciences, although they have tried 
to rid these concepts of speculative assumptions and linguistic con- 
fusions. The only point of comparison that we can see is that like 
Jayarasi the modern positivist will also say that there are no ultimate 
‘tattvas’ in a metaphysical sense, but the latter would not try to deny 
or disprove their existence and would merely hold that assertions 
about such super-sensuous realities are strictly meaningless. We cannot 
therefore agree with Warder’s description of Jayarasi’s school as 
‘positivists according to modern ideas’. 

(hi) The anxiety on the part of the positivist to save science and 
eliminate metaphysics led him to formulate the Verification Principle, 
the acceptance of which almost became some time ago the hallmark of 
a positivist. When we observe that the second group of Materialists 
(group (2)) did almost the same for similar reasons in trying to dis- 
tinguish between empirical or verifiable inference and unverifiable or 
metaphysical inference (supra, 94), it is this school which best deserves 
to be called the positivist school in Indian thought. 

(112) Nor can we see the connection that Warder sees between 
Jayarasi’s theory and the thought of Sanjaya. The most we can say is 
that if Jayarasi’s denial of knowledge led him to scepticism rather than 
to nihilism, as it ought to have, then we may have argued that it was 
possibly similar to the grounds on which Sanjaya accepted scepticism, 
though we have no evidence whatsoever as regards the basis of the 
latter’s Scepticism. All that we do know was that Sanjaya was a Sceptic, 

1 v. Warnock, English Philosophy since 1900, Ch. IV. Warnock uses the term 
‘positivist’ of the Logical Positivist (v. pp. 56, 58, 60). 

2 v. Ayer, Language , Truth and Logic , pp. 136 ff. 
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who granted the possibility of transcendent truths (e.g. hoti Tathagato 
parammarana, etc., v. infra, 176) without denying them outright and 
this is a sufficient ground for us to distinguish between the philosophies 
of the two. 

(113) The suggestion made by the editors of this text and by Warder 
that this school of thought represents a later trend which carried to its 
logical end the sceptical tendency of the Lokayata school cannot 
entirely be put aside. Once the validity of inference was denied, as it 
was, at some time, in the main branch of this school, it is evident that 
perception could not stand for long on its own feet. Besides, it is clear 
that Jayarasi is criticizing the views prevalent during his time and from 
these criticisms alone we cannot deduce that there was a primitive core 
of beliefs in this school, which go back to earlier times. But when we 
find a reference in the Pali Nikayas to the existence of a school of 
Lokayatikas, who were absolute nihilists and who probably denied 
the truth of all views, it raises a strong presumption as to whether we 
should not trace the origins of the school of Jayarasi to an early rival 
branch of the other realist school or schools of Materialism. 

(114) As we have already seen ( v . supra, 57, 58), in the Samyutta 
Nikaya there is a mention of two brahmins, called lokayatika, who 
interview the Buddha. One of the views that they hold is that ‘nothing 
exists’, which according to the Corny, was a Materialist view 1 ( v . 
supra, 59). 

(114A) The view that ‘nothing exists’ is in fact occasionally mentioned 
elsewhere in the Nikayas in contrast to its opposite, namely that 
‘everything exists’ (sabbam atthi), both of which are said to be two 
extreme views, which the Buddha following the middle way avoids. 2 
In a similar manner is juxtaposed the ‘view of personal immortality’ 
(bhavaditthi) and the ‘annihilationist view’ (vibhavaditthi). 3 It there- 
fore seems reasonable to suppose that the view that ‘nothing exists’ is 
also a v/Mavaditthi. Now this latter term seems to denote the Materialist 
philosophies mentioned at D. 1 . 34, 5, all of which are said to ‘posit the 
cutting off (ucchedam), the destruction (vinasam) and the annihilation 
(1 vibhavam ) of the person’ 4 . This means that it is very probable that the 

1 Sabbam n’atthi sabbam puthuttan ti, ima dve uccheda ditthiyo ti veditabba, 
SA. II.76. 2 sabbam atthiti eko anto sabbam natthlti dutiyo anto, S. 11.76* 

3 Dve’ma ditthiyo bhavaditthi ca vibhavaditthi ca. Ye . . . bhavaditthim 
alllna . . . vibhavaditthiya te pativiruddha. Ye vibhavaditthim alllna . . . bhavadit- 
thiya te pativiruddha, M. I. p. 65. 

* sattassa ucchedam vinasam vibhavam pannapenti, D. 1 . 34. 
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theory that ‘nothing exists’ was either one of or was closely associate*} 
with the Materialist theories at the time of the Pali Nikayas. , 

(115) If so, what could these two lokayata-materialist 1 views, one 
holding that ‘nothing exists’ and the other that ‘everything is a 
plurality’, be? We may identify the second with that school of 
Materialists who upheld the reality of the elements, which is repre- 
sented by Ajita Kesakambali in the Nikayas who speaks of the existence 
of at least the four elements, earth, water, fire and air (D. I.55) and 
which appears to be similar to if not identical with the first school of 
materialists 2 propounding a theory called ‘the-soul-is-the-same-as-the- 
body’ theory (tajjivataccharlra-) in the Sutrakrtanga (2.1.9=2.1.19, 
SBE., Vol. 45, p. 342). According to Silanka’s interpretation (v. 
supra , 85) there is another school of Materialists mentioned in the 
Sutrakrtanga at 2.1. 10 (=2.1.21, 22, SBE., ibid.) which speaks of five 
elements, including ether (akasa). If Silanka’s identification is correct, 
this latter theory clearly brings out the plurality and the reality of 
elements, which are described as uncreated (animmiya, akada), eternal 
(sasata) and independent substances (animmavita, no kittima, avanjha). 
If the identity of the pluralist school with one of these schools is 
correct, then the other lokayata theory, which denied the reality of all 
things looks very much similar to the absolute nihilism of Jayarasi. 

(116) Haribhadra in his Saddarsanasamuccaya speaks of the lokayatas 5 
(lokayatah) being of the opinion that ‘this world extends only as far as 
what is amenable to sense-perception ’. 4 From this one may argue that 
‘lokayata-’ means ‘what pertains to this world’ or the ‘philosophy of 
this- worldliness or materialism’ as Chattopadhyaya has done . 5 We 
cannot agree that this was the original meaning of the word ( V . supra 9 
65, 66) but there is no reason to doubt that at least one of the schools 
of the Materialists believed in the reality of this world and it is signifi- 
cant that the Materialist theory referred to in the Katha Upanisad 
(1.2.6) speaks of the existence of this world and the denial of the next, 
ayam loko, nasti para iti, which is translated by Hume as ‘This is the 
world! There is no other!’ (op. cit.> p. 346) and by Radhakrishnan as 

1 lokayata- is used in other senses and lokayatika- for non-materialist views as 
well in the Nikayas, v. supra , 59. 

2 I.e. on the basis of the language used to describe them, v. infra. 

3 Op. cit., verse 80, lokayata vadantyevam . . ., p. 301. 

4 etavaneva loko' yam yavanindriyagocarah, op. cit ., verse 81, p. 301. 

5 Op. cit., p. 3, ‘Thus Lokayata meant not only the philosophy of the people 
but also the philosophy of this worldliness or materialism/ 
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‘this world exists, there is no other’ (PU., p. 610). Now Medhatithi 
defining haitukah at Manu. IV.30 (op. cit ., Vol. I, p. 342) asserts that 
the nastikas upheld the doctrines of ‘nasti paraloko, nasti dattam, 
nasti hutam iti’, i.e. ‘there is no next world, no (value in) giving, no 
(value in) sacrifice’. But the theory of the Materialists as defined in the 
Pali Nikayas is somewhat different. Whilst mentioning ‘natthi dinnam 
natthi hutam’ (— Skr. nasti dattam, nasti hutam), it also has the phrase, 

‘ natthi ayam loko y natthi paro loko’ (D. I.55, M. III.71). Prof. Rhys 
Davids has translated this phrase as ‘there is no such thing as this 
world or the next’ but the phrase as it stands literally means ‘this 
world does not exist, the next world does not exist’. This has always 
presented a problem for while it is well known that the lokayata- 
materialists denied the existence of the next world, it appears to be 
strange that they should be spoken of as denying the existence of this 
world as well, particularly when they were elsewhere supposed to 
affirm positively the existence of this world. It is the discovery of the 
philosophy of Jayarasi which makes it possible for the first time to see 
that there was a lokayata-materialist school which denied the existence 
of this world as well. 

(117) We have, however, to face the problem as to how this theory, 
which denies the existence of this world as well as the next, comes to be 
associated with Ajita, who is represented as believing in the reality of 
the four elements. Was Ajita also a pragmatic Materialist like Jayarasi? 
The more probable explanation seems to be that the Buddhists identi- 
fied all the known materialist views with Ajita, who symbolizes the 
philosophy of Materialism, inconsistently putting together the tenets 
of mutually opposed schools since they both (or all) happened to be 
in some sense (metaphysical or pragmatic) materialists. This is also 
possibly the reason why Ajita, while propounding the theory of the 
four elements (catummahabhutiko’yam puriso) like the first school of 
Materialists, mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta (D. I.34, ayam atta 
rupl catummahabhutiko . . .) also inconsistently speaks of the existence 
of akasa (akasam indriyani samkamanti). 

(1 1 8) The above evidence seems to point to the existence of at least 
two schools of lokayata-materialists, the pluralist school of meta- 
physical materialists, who believed in the reality of the elements and 
denied only the existence of a next world and the nihilist school of 
pragmatic materialists, who denied the reality of this world as well as 
the next. Since the materialist philosophies (in India) as a whole and 
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Jayarasi’s lokayata in particular seem to be based on epistemological 
foundations, it seems not unlikely that this early nihilist school of 
lokayata was a product of an epistemological nihilism, which denied 
even the validity of perception and paved the way for the birth of 
philosophical Scepticism, which almost immediately succeeds it. There 
is good reason to believe that the early lokayata speculations were 
closely associated with the study of reasoning or the cultivation of the 
tarka-sastra and lokayata-materialism seems to have been an offshoot 
of lokayata speculations in general, which were a branch of brahmanical 
studies at one time (v. supra , 65). It is therefore very probable that it 
was this same school of nihilist lokayata, which is represented as a 
school of logical sceptics in the Dlghanakha Sutta (M. I.497-501), 
which denied the truth of all views, since a representative of this school 
is called a materialist (ucchedavado, v. infra, 121) in the commentary 
(MA. III. 204) and as we have shown there is textual evidence to 
confirm this view (v. infra, 334). In the light of the evidence we have 
cited, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that this early lokayata school 
of absolute nihilists, logical sceptics and pragmatic materialists were 
the precursors of the philosophy of Jayarasi and were in time at least 
contemporaneous with the existence of the Pali Nikayas. 

(119) Dr Warder says that ‘another materialist school seems to have 
appeared among the kings themselves and especially their ministers, 
including perhaps the celebrated Vassakara of Magadha, who in the 
Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 172, expresses a realist view in conformity 
with Arthasastra Lokayata’ (op. cit., p. 55). But the context hardly 
warrants such a grandiose conclusion. Here Vassakara says that he 
holds the following view: ‘If he who speaks of what he has seen as 
“thus I have seen”, there is nothing wrong in it ... of what he has 
heard as “thus I have heard” ... of what he has sensed as “thus I have 
sensed” ... of what he has understood as “thus I have understood”, 
there is nothing wrong in it’. The Buddha does not wholly agree with 
this point of view and says that one should not assert even what one 
has seen, heard, sensed or known, if it is likely to be morally undesir- 
able. The Buddha makes the same point elsewhere (M. I.395) where 
he says that one’s speech should not only be true but also morally 
useful (atthasamhitam) and not morally harmful (anatthasamhitam). 
Vassakara on the other hand seems to be satisfied if someone states and 
confines himself to the bare truth, as he has experienced it, irrespective 
of its moral consequences. This is not the doctrine of the Arthasastra, 
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which recommends the utterance even of untruths for the sake of 
political expediency but appears to be his own personal view. The 
context is ethical and one can hardly draw epistemological or philoso- 
phical conclusions from it, especially since Vassakara’s statement is 
compatible with any philosophical standpoint, idealist, phenomenalist 
or realist. The fact that Vassakara as an important Magadhan official 
may have studied the Arthasastra and the Arthasastra gives a naive 
realistic account of the world has, in our opinion, little to do with the 
view expressed here. 

(120) Whatever differences existed among the Materialists on epis- 
temological matters they seem to have all agreed in criticizing the 
authority of the Vedas and the argument from authority. This probably 
goes back to the earliest times. In fact, the original stimulus in the 
genesis of the Materialist philosophy may have been provided by the 
dissatisfaction with the Vedic tradition at a time when those who 
would not still break with tradition found they could no longer agree 
with the old traditional knowledge and sought to replace acceptance 
of tradition and revelation with metaphysical inquiry. The statement 
attributed to the Materialists in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha that ‘the 
impostors, who call themselves Vedic pundits are mutually destructive, 
as the authority of the jnanakanda (section on knowledge) is over- 
thrown by those who maintain the authority of the karmakanda 
(section on ritual), while those, who maintain the authority of the 
jnanakanda reject that of the karmakanda’, 1 may have a history that 
goes back to the earliest phase of Materialism, though this particular 
criticism itself would not have been possible at least before the termina- 
tion of the Early Upanisadic period for it was probably at this time 
that the original Vedas as well the traditional lore including the 
Upanisads (v. Brh. 2.4.10, 4.5.1 1) are said to have been breathed forth 
by the Supreme Being. 

(121) According to the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, the Materialists criti- 
cized the sruti or the revelational tradition as a valid means of know- 
ledge on the grounds that the Veda is ‘invalidated by the defects of 
falsity, contradiction and repetition’ (anrtavyaghatapunaruktadosair- 
dusitataya, p. 4). When therefore the Nyaya Sutra very much earlier 
says that ‘(according to some the Veda) is unreliable since it has the 
defects of falsity, contradiction and repetition’ (tadapramanyamanrtavy- 
aghatapunaruktadosebhyah, 2.1.58) using identical language it is 

1 The Sarvadarsanasamgrahah , Trans. E. B. Cowell, London, 1882, p. 4* 
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probably trying to meet the criticisms of the Materialists in particular, 
although this view was shared by the other heterodox schools as well. 
At the time of the Pali Nikayas we find the statement attributed to 
Ajita, the Materialist, who says that ‘those who uphold the atthikavada 
are making a false and baseless lament’. 1 Here the criticism is limited 
to the defect of falsity, probably because the term atthikavada, is, in 
this context, used in a wide sense to denote not only the traditional 
philosophy of the Vedas but the philosophies of those heterodox sects 
as well, which believed in the concepts of soul, survival, moral respon- 
sibility or salvation. The common factor of these heterodox schools 
barring the Materialists was the belief in survival; 2 so the absence of a 
belief in survival is taken to be the defining characteristic of a Material- 
ist, who is as a consequence called one who subscribes to the natthi- 
kavada in the Pali Nikayas. This is clear from the use of the term 
natthikavada in the Appannaka Sutta (M. I.403), where it is employed 
to denote the theory that ‘there is no next world’ (natthi paro loko, 
M. I.403) and we observe the following polarities of usage: 

micchaditthi natthikavado, M. I.403 
„ akiriyavado, M. I.406 

„ ahetuvado, M. I.408 

sammaditthi atthikavado, M. I.404 
„ kiriyavado, M. I.407 

,, hetuvado, M. I.409 

When therefore these terms are employed together, e.g. ahetuvada, 
akiriyavada, natthikavada (M. III.78, A. II.31), they are not to be 
treated as synonyms but as variants of micchaditthi. 3 Atthikavada-, 
therefore, as used by Ajita has a wide connotation and we cannot 
presume that his criticism is limited to the Vedas though it certainly 
would have included it. 

(122) Let us now examine the kind of argument that the Materialist 
during the time of the Pali Nikayas used in defending or proving his 
own beliefs and in criticizing the theories of others. We have for this 

1 Tesam tuccham musa vilapo, ye keci atthikavadam vadanti, M. I.515. 

2 Even the Sceptics seem to have believed in survival in a pragmatic sense 
(y. infra, 163). 

3 The definition of natthika- as a ‘sceptic, nihilist’, of natthikaditthi- as 
‘scepticism, nihilistic view, heresy’ and natthikavada- as ‘one who professes a 
nihilistic doctrine’ in the PTS. Dictionary (j.v.) is inacurate and misleading, in 
the context of the Pali Canon. 
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purpose to rely mainly on the account given of the Materialist schools 
in the Sutrakrtanga, since the Pali Nikayas (and their commentaries) 
which briefly state the doctrines of the Materialist schools but not the 
reasoning behind them, are not very informative on this subject. 

(123) As for the nihilist school of lokayata-materialists, we have no 
more information than what we have stated elsewhere (v. supra , 112; 
infra, 333, 334). As we have said they appear to have been logical 
sceptics, who denied the truth of all views, probably on epistemological 
grounds since there was no means of knowing anything, as even the 
validity of perception could not be relied on. The school on which we 
have the most information seems to be the positivist school (v. group 
( 2 ), supra , hi), which upheld the priority of perception without 
denying empirical or verifiable inference. But before we deal with 
them it is necessary to dispose of another school of Materialists, which, 
if Silanka’s interpretation is correct, relied on metaphysical or a priori 
arguments to construct their thesis of Materialism. 

(124) The second book of the Sutrakrtanga speaks of four kinds of 
people representing four types of philosophies. Of these ‘the first kind 
of man is the person, who asserts that the-soul-is-the-same-as-the- 
body’ (padhame purisajae tajjivatacchariraetti, Su. 2.1.9), 1 i.e. the 
Materialists who identified the soul with the body. This seems to be the 
same as the first of the seven schools of Materialists mentioned in the 
Brahmajala Sutta, which asserts that the ‘soul is of the form of the body 
and is composed of the four great elements’ (atta rupl catummaha- 
bhutiko, D. I.34). It was also probably the philosophy attributed to 
Ajita, who speaks of the ‘four elements composing the person’ 
(catummahabhutiko ayam puriso, D. I.55) and much of whose 
language is in common with the account of the Sutrakrtanga, 2 though 
as we have suggested, doctrines attributed to him seem to be of a 
composite character ( y . supra, 117). It also appears to be the minimum 
doctrine accepted on pragmatic grounds by the nihilist school of 
materialists as well. 3 

1 The reference in Jacobi’s translation is different (SBE., Vol. 45). It will be 
mentioned where relevant. 

2 Cp. Ard. Mag. kavotavannani atthini bhavanti with P. kapotakani atthini 
bhavanti and Ard. Mag. asandlpancama purisa gamam paccagacchanti with P. 
asandipancama purisa matam adaya gacchanti. 

3 v. Jayarasi’s quotation, prthivyapastejoyvayuriti tattvani (op. cit ., p. 1) and 
the Buddha’s statement to Dighanakha the materialist and logical sceptic, ayam 
. . . kayo rupi catummahabhutiko , M. I.500. 
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(125) Now, it is said that ‘the second kind of person is one who asserts 
the existence of the five great elements’ (docce purisajae pancama- 
habbhutietti, Su. 2.1. 10). This would appear to be a second school of 
Materialists, asserting the reality of the five elements including akasa 
(akase pancame mahabbhute, loc. cit.) if not for a qualification made 
towards the middle of this passage and the fact that we were led from 
the context to expect a different kind of philosophy. The Ardhama- 
gadhi text reads as follows: pudhavi ege mahabbhute, aii ducce maha- 
bbhute . . . iccete pancamahabbhuya animmiya . . . satanta sasata 
ayacchattha, puna ege evam ahu- sato natthi vinaso asato natthi 
sambhavo (loc. cit.). The presence of the word ayacchattha- seems to 
mean that the person who held the reality of the five elements also 
believed in the reality of the atman as a sixth element, in which case 
this is not a Materialist philosophy at all and the passage may be 
translated as follows: ‘Earth is the first element, water the second 
element . . . thus these five elements are uncreated . . . independent and 
eternal with atman as the sixth (element); further, some say that, 
“there is no destruction of that which is and no origination of that 
which is not”. Jacobi translates differently following Silanka 1 taking 
“puna ege evam ahu” with the previous sentence as follows: ‘Earth 
is the first element, water the second element . . . These five elements 
are not created ... are independent of directing cause or everything 
else, they are eternal. Some say, however, that there is a self besides the 
five elements. What is, does not perish; from nothing, nothing comes’ 
(SBE., Vol. 45, p. 343). This translation is permissible though it devi- 
ates from the form in which the text is printed, but it does not solve the 
problem for it means that this passage is introducing not one but two 
theories, one a Materialist theory and the other a Realist theory which 
asserts the substantial existence of the soul as well. Silanka, as we pointed 
out (v. supra , 85), interprets the two theories as the Lokayata (lokayata- 
mata-) and the Sankhya respectively. He distinguishes this lokayata 
from the former which he calls Tajjivatacchariravada 2 following the 
Sutrakrtanga though however he still considers this a species of 
lokayata. 3 

1 Tadevambhutani pancamahabhutanyatmasastani punareke evamahuh, op. cit., 
Vol. II, fol. 18 on Su. 2.1 .10. 

2 Ayanca prathamo purusastajjlvataccharlravadT, op. cit., Vol. II, fol. 17 on 
Su. 2.1.9. 

3 v. Te caivamvidhastajjivataccharlravadino lokayatikah, op. cit., Vol. II, fob 
16 on Su. 2.1.9. 
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(126) If we accept this dualist interpretation and that one of the 
theories spoken of is Materialism, it is necessary to reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that it seems to be different from that of the nihilist and the 
empiricist schools in that it is a product of pure reasoning. The belief 
in the plurality of the elements is probably grounded on some such 
premiss as ‘what is distinguishable is separable in reality 5 . 1 Since we 
can distinguish between the qualities of earth, fire, etc., they have a 
separate reality. Now each of the real elements being real must have 
the characteristics of Being. That which is real cannot be destroyed 
since ‘there is no destruction of Being 5 (sato natthi vinaso, loc . cit .); so 
each of the elements is indestructible and hence eternal (sasata) and 
without end (anihana=Skr. anidhanah). Likewise since ‘nothing can 
come from Non-Being 5 (asato natthi sambhavo), they must have had 
the quality of Being for all time; so that these elements could not have 
been created directly or indirectly (animmiya animmavita akada no 
kittima no kadaga, loc, cit,) and hence have no beginning (anaiya, 
apurohita). Again, each of these elements cannot affect the other 
elements for in such a case there would be loss of their Being and 
hence they are independent (satanta= Skr. svatantrah) substances 
(avanjha, i.e. not void, being plenums and not vacuums like the atoms 
of Democritus). This rational Atomistic Materialist school seems 
therefore to have made considerable use of Uddalaka’s a priori premiss 
(v, supra , 25) that ‘Being cannot come out of Non-being 5 much in the 
same way in which Empedocles and the Greek Atomists, Leucippus 
and Democritus, made use of Parmenides 5 a priori reasoning about 
Being in the history of Greek thought. 2 The only reference to this 
school outside Silanka 3 that we have been able to find is by 
Gunaratna, who after describing the nastikas who ‘spoke of 
the world being composed of the four elements 5 (caturbhu- 
tatmakam jagadacaksate, op, cit., p. 300) says: ‘But some who are 
somewhat like the Carvakas (Carvakaikadeslyah) think that akasa 
is the fifth element and speak of the world as being composed 

1 Hume makes good use of this premiss or principle (as he calls it) in a different 
connection, v. op. cit., p. 35. What consists of parts is distinguishable into them 
and what is distinguishable is separable. Cp. p. 32. 

2 v. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, London, 1943, pp. 69, 95, 197. 

3 Silanka mentions a school of Materialists who believed in akasa as the fifth 
element even when he is commenting on the first school as follows: kesancillo- 
kayatikanamakasasyapi bhutattvenabhyupagamadbhutapancako’panyaso na dosa- 
yeti, since some Materialists consider ether as an element the reference to five 
elements is not wrong, op. cit., Vol. II, fol. 16 on Su. 2.1.9. 

D 
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of five elements’. 1 But whether they grew out of the deductive 
rational basis of their doctrines and fell in line with the epistem- 
ological outlook of the other schools, we cannot say in the 
absence of any evidence and we have therefore not included this 
school in our classification of Materialist theories according to their 
epistemological doctrines, particularly since Silanka’s interpretation of 
the passage in the Sutrakrtanga itself is doubtful. 

(127) The other Positivist school of Materialists appears to have been 
the more vigorous and the better known, since it seems to have 
made a strong impact on the epistemological theories of Early Budd- 
hism. Most of the later accounts of this school take it for granted that 
its Materialist beliefs are a product of its epistemology. We have 
already quoted the views of Sllanka, who was of the opinion that since 
the Materialists held perception to be the only source of knowledge 
they disbelieved in the existence of a soul ( v . supra , 91). Gunaratna 
says the same: ‘therefore, the soul, good and evil and their fruits, 
heaven and hell, etc., which others speak of, do not exist since they are 
not perceived (apratyaksatvat)’. 2 

(128) The beliefs attributed to Ajita Kesakambali are precisely these 
and we may presume that they were arrived at by this principle of 
empirical reasoning, which as stated in the Nikayas was of the form, 
aham etam na janami, aham etam na passami, tasma tarn natthi, ‘I do 
not know and see this, therefore it does not exist’. Ajita’s beliefs are as 
follows: 

(i) There is no soul . ‘A person is composed of the four elements* 
(catummahabhutiko ayam puriso). 

(ii) There is no value in morals or religious practices . ‘There is (no 
value) in sacrifice or prayer (natthi yittham, natthi hutam)’, ‘there is 
(no value) in giving (natthi dinnam)’; ‘there are no good and evil 
actions, which bear fruit’ (natthi sukatadukkatanam kammanam 
phalam vipako); ‘there are no (obligations to) one’s parents’ (natthi 
mata, natthi pita). 

(129) In holding sense-perception to be the ultimate basis of know- 
ledge they seem to have criticized not only the claims to the authority 

1 Kecittu Carvakaikadeslya akasam pancamahabhutam abhimanyamanah, 
pancab hutatmakam jagaditi nigadanti, op. cit., p. 300. 

2 Tato yatpare jlvam punyapape tatphalam svarganarakadikam ca prahuh, 
tannasti, apratyaksatvat, op. cit. } p. 302. 
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of the Vedic scriptures ( v . supra, 121) but the claims to extrasensory 
perception or higher intuition (abhinna) on the part of some of the 
religious teachers of their times. This seems to be the significance of 
Ajita’s remark that ‘there are no well behaved recluses and brahmins 
of good conduct, who can claim to know the existence of this world as 
well as the next by realizing this themselves with their higher intuition* 
(natthi loke samanabrahmana sammaggata sammapatipanna ye 
iman ca lokam paran ca lokam sayam abhinna sacchikatva pave- 
denti, loc . cit.). 

(130) That empiricism was the keynote of their arguments is evident, 
when we examine the few arguments of the first school of the Material- 
ists recorded in the Sutrakrtanga. One of the arguments is that you 
cannot observe a soul separate from the body and therefore there is no 
soul apart from the body. The inference is directly drawn from obser- 
vation and is inductive: ‘As a man draws a sword from the scabbard 
(kosid asim abhinivvattittd ) and shows it saying, “this is the sword and 
that is the scabbard” (ayam . . . asi ayam kosi), so nobody can draw 
(the soul from the body) and show (it saying), “friend, this is the soul 
and that is the body” (ayam . . . aya iyam sariram). As a man draws a 
fibre from the stalk of munja grass (muni ad isiyam) and shows it saying, 
“this is the stalk and that is the fibre” (ayam . . . munje iyam isiyam ) . . .V 
We have underlined these examples given to illustrate the fact that the 
argument may have been suggested by what their opponents who held 
that ‘the soul was different from the body’ 1 2 were claiming. For, in the 
Katha Upanisad (2.3.17) it is stated that ‘one should draw up from 
one’s own body the inner-atman (antaratman) like a fibre from a stalk 
of munja grass’ 3 (antaratma . . . tarn svaccharirat pravrhen muhjad 
ivesikam ). This was possibly the subjective experience of a Yogin. The 
Buddhists while not committing themselves on this question as to 
whether the body was identical with the soul or was different from it 
since it is one of ‘the things on which no definite view was expressed’ 


1 Se jahanamae kei purise kosio asim abhinivvattittanam uvadamsejja ayamaiiso 
asi ayam kosi, evam eva natthi kei purise abhinivvattittanam uvadamsettaro, 
ayamaiiso aya iyam sariram. Se jahanamae kei purise munjao isiyam abhinivvattitta 
nam uvadamsejja, ayamaiiso munje iyam isiyam . . . Su. 2.1.9, Vol. 2, fol. 11. 

2 anno jivo annam sariram, ibid. Cp. annam jivam annam sariram, Ud. 67, 
where it is a theory put forward and debated by some recluses and brahmins. 

3 Radhakrishnan has mistranslated the phrase munjadivesikam as ‘the wind 
from the reed’ (PU., p. 647). 
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(maya anekamsika dhamma desita, D. I.191), themselves claimed that 
in certain jhanic states one could ‘create psychic selves out of this body* 
(imamha kaya annam kayam abhinimminati . . . manomayam, D. I.77; 
cp. the attapatilabhas 1 or ‘the attainment of selves’, D. 1 . 195), where 
this ‘self’ (kaya-, attapatilabha-) appears to be different from the body 
in the same way in which ‘the stalk of munja grass is separate from the 
fibre, the stalk being the one thing and the fibre another, although the 
fibre is pulled out of the stalk’ ( ayam muhjo ayam isika, anno muhjo 
anna isika, munjamha tveva isika pavalha) (D. I.77) or in the same way 
in which ‘a sword is different from the scabbard, the sword being one 
thing and the scabbard another, although the sword is drawn from 
the scabbard’ ( ayam asi ayam kosi , anno asi anno kosi, kosiya tv’eva asi 
pavalho , loc . cit.). When, therefore, we consider the context of this 
argument it would appear that the Materialists were questioning and 
contesting the objective validity of these claims on the ground that 
one could not demonstrate for all to see that such a soul or ‘self’ was 
different from the body, since such claims could not be verified from 
sense-experience. 

(13 1) The importance that the Materialists attached to verification in 
the light of sense-experience is brought out in these arguments. The 
point of the above argument seems to be that no meaning can be 
attached to the concept of ‘different from’ unless it was possible to 
observe a soul as separate from the body in this verifiable sense of 
‘difference’. In the other argument the importance of verifiability is 
more explicitly brought out. One cannot speak of the existence of the 
soul unless the soul is verifiable by sense-experience and since no such 
soul is perceived, it is those who say that it does not exist (asante) or 
it is not evident (asamvijjamane) who would be making the ‘right 
statement’ (suyakkhayam==Skr. svakhyatam) about it. This argument 
seems to have had its repercussions in Buddhism, where the Buddha 
appears to be making a similar criticism of the concept of Brahma, 
(v, infra , 550, 552) and we may state it fully following Jacobi’s transla- 
tion: ‘Those who maintain that the soul is something different from 
the body cannot tell whether the soul (as separated from the body) is 
long or small, whether globular or circular or triangular or square or 
hexagonal or octagonal, whether black or blue or red or yellow or white, 
whether of sweet smell or of bad smell, whether bitter or pungent or 
astringent or sour or sweet, whether hard or soft or heavy or light or 


1 V- infra , 528 - 535 . 
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cold or hot or smooth or rough. Those therefore who believe that 
there is and exists no soul speak the truth’. 1 The argument is that the 
soul cannot be seen since it has no visible form (long, globular) 
or colour (blue); likewise, it cannot be smelt (sweet smell), tasted 
(bitter) or known by touch (heavy, cold). Hence it cannot be per- 
ceived and one cannot speak of that which is not perceivable as 
existing. The Materialists seem to have adopted Berkeley’s empiricist 
principle of, esse est percipi, and argued that, non percipi est non 
esse. 

(132) It is, however, necessary to observe that even this argument is 
not an abstract one, entirely evolved by the Materialists, but seems to 
have been suggested by and specifically directed against their oppo- 
nent’s theories about the atman or jlva. It would be seen that the 
atman has shape and size according to some Upanisadic conceptions. 
At Katha 2.3.17, the atman is ‘of the size of a thumb’ (angustamatrah) 
and at Cbandogya 3.14.3, it is said to be ‘smaller than a grain of rice’ 
(anlyan vriheh). Likewise the Jains held that the soul (jlva) took the 
shape of each body. Some of the AjTvakas seem to have believed that 
the ‘soul was octagonal or globular and five hundred yojanas in 
extent’ 2 (jlvo atthamso gulaparimandalo, yojanani sata panca, Pv. 57, 
verse 29). As Basham has shown, according to late Ajivika sources the 
soul was blue in colour. 3 The abhijati doctrine 4 may possibly have 
been based on beliefs about the colour of the soul and it may be 
noticed that the colours mentioned here are also the colours of the 
abhijatis and are stated in the same order though the distinction between 
the white (sukka) and the pure white (paramasukka) is not made. 
These conceptions may have been suggested by experiences in trance- 

1 Anno bhavati jive annam sarlram, tamha te evam no vipadivedenti, ayamaiiso, 
aya diheti va hasseti va parimandaleti va vatteti va tamseti va caiiramseti va 
ayateti va chalamsieti va attamseti va kinheti va nlleti va lohiyahalidde sukkileti 
va subbhigandheti va dubbhigandheti va titteti va katueti va kasaeti va ambileti 
va mahureti va kakkhadeti va maiieti va gurueti va lahueti va sieti va usineti va 
niddheti va lukkheti va evam asante asamvijjamane jesim tam suyakkhayani 
bhavati, Su. 2.1.9. Vol. 2, fol. 11. 

2 The commentary (Paramatthadlpani, III. 253) says that ‘the soul is some- 
times octagonal and sometimes globular’ (jlvo kadaci atthamso kadaci gulapari- 
mandalo). 

3 Op. cit., p. 270; ‘Jlva . . . was the colour of a palai fruit’, which is blue. 

4 Other explanations are, however, possible; v. G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. 
Jayatilleke, Buddhism and the Race Question , pp- 38-9 and p. 39, fn. 1. 
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states as Buddhaghosa has suggested. 1 Even the Buddhists while dis- 
pensing with the concept of a substantial soul, speaks of the experience 
in jhanic states of a ‘consciousness (vinnanam) as being attached to 
(ettha sitam, ettha patibaddham) though separate from the body of 
the four elements . . . like a blue, orange, red, white, or yellow string 
running through a diamond, bright, of the purest water, octagonal in 
shape (atthamsa-), well-cut, clear, translucent, flawless and perfect in 
every way’. 2 The Materialist criticism was, therefore, probably directed 
against the objectivity of these claims in view of the fact that they could 
not be demonstrated as verifiable in the light of sense-experience. 

(133) That the positivism of these early Materialists was perhaps not 
entirely based on this psychological empiricism is suggested by an 
argument against the concept of the atman based on an elementary 
linguistic analysis. This argument occurs as late as the verses quoted 
in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha but there is some reason to suppose that 
these verses preserve some of the primitive views of the Materialists. 
Besides, the argument has its counterpart in the early Buddhist texts, 
where the Buddha says that one should not be misled by language in 
talking about an atman (v. infra, 533). The question as to whether the 
Buddhists borrowed the argument from the Materialists (or vice versa) 
or whether they both used it more or less contemporaneously for a 
common purpose depends on the methodological criteria that we 
adopt 3 but there is no gainsaying the fact that both the Materialists as 
well as the early Buddhists appear to have used this argument against 
the atman-theorists, whether they were influenced by each other or 
not. The argument is, however, more explicitly stated by the Material- 
ists and seems to be a criticism of one of the earliest conceptions of the 

1 He says (DA. I.119) that those who consider that the soul has material or 
visible form (rupl attati) do so on the grounds that the colour of their meditational 
device (kasinarupam) is the soul, taking the consciousness that prevails in relation 
to it as his own; he, however, distinguishes the Ajlvikas and others who arrive at 
similar conclusions on purely logical grounds. Rupl atta’ti adisu kasinarupam 
attati tattha pavattasannam c’assa sanna ti gahetva va Ajlvaka’dayo viya takkamat- 
ten’eva va. 

2 Ayam kho me kayo . . . catumahabhutiko . . . idanca pana me vinnanam ettha 
sitam ettha patibaddhan’ti. Seyyatha pi . . . mani veluriyo subho jatima atthamso 
suparikammakato accho vippasanno anavilo sabbakarasampanno, tatra suttam 
avutam nllam va pltam va lohitam va odatam va pandusuttam va, D. I.7 6. 

3 I.e. if we go strictly by the principle that whatever occurs in a later text is in 
fact later in origin, we would have to say that the Buddhists were the first to use 
this argument but this need not necessarily be true. 
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meaning of words, namely that the meaning of word is an object. The 
word for ‘meaning’ and ‘object’ in Indian thought is the same word 
‘artha’ and the orthodox conception as noted by Kalidasa is that ‘the 
word and the object are closely allied’. 1 According to the Purva 
Mimamsa, the relation between the word and its meaning is natural, 
necessary and eternal. 2 This means that the word ‘I’ must have an 
object which must be the substantial ego. Arguing from logic to reality 
one may hold that ‘I’ — statements must have as their subject a sub- 
stantial pure ego, which is the ontological subject of the predicates. 
The Materialists contested this belief or argument urging that the 
subject of statements such as ‘I am fat’, etc., is the body which alone has 
the observable attribute of fatness, 3 while phrases such as ‘my body’ 
have only a metaphorical significance 4 and would mean ‘the body that 
is I’ just as when we speak of ‘the head of Rahu’ we mean ‘the head 
that is Rahu’. 5 The Materialist thus seems to have pointed out on the 
basis of an elementary linguistic analysis that it is false to conclude that 
every proper or common name or grammatical subject entails the 
existence of a specific ontological entity, to which it refers. 

(134) The other arguments recorded of the Materialists are all of the 
nature of destructive hypothetical syllogisms of the form modus tollen- 
do tollens, 6 where the implicate is a proposition which is observably 
false or absurd entailing the falsity of the implicans. This seems to have 
been a favourite type of argument employed by disputants against 
their opponents during the time of the Pali Nikayas and the Buddhists 
also use arguments of this same kind against their opponent’s theories 
(y. infra , 693-710). It consists in taking an assumption or proposition 
of your opponent’s system (say, p) and showing that it implies a 
proposition q, which is observably false (or absurd), 7 thus implying 
that the original assumption or proposition is false and untenable, viz. 

if p, then q 
not q 

Therefore, not p 

1 Vagarthavivasamprktau, i.e. united like the word and its object, Raghuvamsa, 
1. 1. 2 v. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy , pp. 309 ff. 

3 aham sthulah krso’smi ti samanadhikaranyatah, dehah sthaulyadiyogac ca sa 
evatma na caparah, Sarvadarsanasamgraha, by Sayana-Madhava, Ed. V. S. 
Abhyankara, Second Edition, Poona, 1951, p. 7. 

4 Mamadeho’yam ityuktih sambhaved aupacarikl, op. cit., p. 7. 

5 Mama sariram iti vyavaharo rahoh sira ityadivad aupacarikah, op. cit., p. 6. 

6 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 105. 

7 This is popularly known as reductio ad absurdum . 
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In Indian logic this would fall under tarka (v. Nyaya Sutra, 1.1.40) i.e. 
indirect proof or confutation. Here again the evidence is from the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha but the subject-matter appears to be early. The 
arguments are sometimes stated in the form of rhetorical questions but 
they can be easily converted into propositional form. We may illustrate 
this by stating the arguments in propositional form and comparing 
them with the actual form in which they are stated. Most of the argu- 
ments are against the validity of the sacrifice: 

(i) If ‘beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the sraddha 
here’ (p), then ‘food given below should gratify those standing on the 
housetop’ 1 (q), but q is observably false and absurd, implying the 
falsity of p. The implicate (i.e. q) is however stated in the form of the 
rhetorical question, ‘then why not give the food below . . .’. 

(ii) If ‘the sraddha produces gratification to those who are dead’ 1 
(p), then ‘(offerings in their home should) produce gratification to 
travellers’ (q). But q is observably false and absurd. Here the implicate 
is stated in the form of the proposition ‘here, too, in the case of 
travellers when they start, it is needless to give provisions for the 
journey’. 1 This is really an implicate of the implicate but the logic of 
the argument remains the same. 

(135) There is a similar argument implying the falsity of the belief in 
survival: 

(iii) If ‘he who departs from the body goes to another world’ (p) 
then ‘he would come back for love of his kindred’ ^q). But p is observ- 
ably false implying the falsity of p. 

(136) This last (i.e. iii) is among the propositions which Payasi puts 
to the test by devising experiments to test its validity instead of being 
merely satisfied with anecdotal or common-sense observations. Payasi, 
who also appears to belong to the Positivist branch of the Materialists, 
deserves to be mentioned separately since he adopts the Materialist 
philosophy of life on the basis of empirical arguments and experimental 
evidence. 2 The dialogue between Payasi and Kassapa, which is re- 
corded in the Payasi Sutta (D. II.316 ff.) is said to have taken place 
some time after the death of the Buddha. 3 It shows that at least by this 

1 Coweirs Translation, SDS., p. 10. We have not quoted the Sanskrit text 
here since it does not affect the form of the argument. 

2 v . Ruben, op. cit p. 109; Payasi machte noch ein anderes konigliches 
Experiment. 

3 v. Prof. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha } SBB., Vol. Ill, p. 347. 
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time, if not earlier, 1 some people had thought of consciously devising 
experiments to test the validity of a theory, however ill-conceived and 
ill-devised the experiments may have been, and either accepted or 
rejected the theory on the basis of the results obtained. 

(137) Payasi recounts a series of such experiments that he has per- 
formed with negative results in order to test the validity of the belief 
in survival. He approaches those who have led an immoral life when 
they are grievously ill and about to die and enjoins them to return to 
him if they survive in an unhappy state and inform him about their 
condition (D. II.320). He likewise approaches those who have led a 
moral life and instructs them accordingly (D.II. 323, 326). These 
experiments, he says, had negative results since none of the subjects 
came back after surviving death to tell him about their plight. 

(138) The next set of experiments he mentions are designed to test 
whether a soul escapes from the body at death. However crude his 
experiments are, he seems to have taken great care in arranging them. 
He puts a man (a thief) alive into a jar, closes its mouth securely, 
covers it over with wet leather, puts over that a thick cement of moist 
clay, places the jar on a furnace and kindles a fire. When he believes 
that the man is dead, he takes down the jar, unbinds and opens its 
mouth and quickly observes it with the idea of seeing whether his soul 
issues out (D. III.332, 333). His failure to observe such a soul is taken 
as evidence that there is no soul. Another experiment that he performs 
is that of weighing (tulaya tulayitva) a man’s body before and after 
death. It is presumably assumed that if the weight is less after death, 
then something has left the body, namely his soul, but Payasi finds to 
his consternation that after death the body was heavier (garutara-) so 
that it was evident to him that no soul had left the body (D. III.334). 
In yet another of his gruesome experiments he kills a man by stripping 
off cuticle, skin, flesh, sinews, bones and marrow, turning him around 
when he is almost dead to see whether any soul escapes from his body 
(D. II.336). Again, he flays a man alive cutting off his integument, 
flesh, nerves, bones and marrow to see whether at any stage he could 
observe a soul. This is probably based on the conception of the souls 
at Taittiriya Upanisad 2.1-5, which speaks of five souls 2 , the one 
encased in the other. All these experiments assume that the soul is 
either an observable or material substance, possessed of weight, located 
in the body and passing out of it at death. 

1 v. Uddalaka’s experiment, supra , 28. 2 The pancakosa theory. 

D* 
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(139) Whether the problem of man’s survival can be studied experi* 
mentally, as some modern psychical researchers believe, or not, it is 
clear that Payasi’s experiments were misguided and ill-conceived and 
no results could be expected of them. But the fact that he devised and 
carried them out in order to test a theory shows that he had a funda- 
mentally unbiased and scientific outlook to the study of a problem. 

(140) We have suggested that some of the arguments of the Material- 
ists implied a criticism of the objectivity of the claims of the mystics 
(y. supra , 130) in that what was objectively verifiable was limited to 
what was based on sense-experience. If the account given of the 
Materialist schools in the Brahmajala Sutta is to be trusted, there seems 
to have been a class of Materialists who, while valuing the attainment 
of yogic states from a purely pragmatic point of view, denied the 
epistemic claims made on their behalf. 

(141) Of the seven schools we identified the first with the first school 
of the Sutrakrtariga ( v . supra , 115) which asserted that the soul was 
not different from the body. The second school which speaks of a 
‘higher 1 soul’ (atta dibbo) still assuming the shape of the body (rupi) 
is probably the same as the school referred to in Gunaratna’s quotations 
from Vacaspati (v. supra , 99) which spoke of a Materialist school 
holding that caitanya or consciousness was a distinguishable by-product 
of the material entities. The description of the third to the seventh 
schools are similar to the accounts given of jhanic states. Take the third 
school. It is said to posit the existence of a ‘higher soul’ (atta dibbo) 
which is described in the following phrase, rupi manomayo sabbahga - 
paccangi ahinindriyo ( loc . «*.). The description is identical with the self 
which is said to be created by the mind in jhana, viz., so imimha kaya 
annam kayam abhinimminati rupim manomayam sabbahgapaccahgim 
ahinindriyam (D. I.77); it is the same as the ‘mental self’ (manomayo 
attapatilabho) attained in jhana, viz. rupi manomayo sabbangapaccangt 
ahinindriyo , ayammanomayo attapatilabho (D. 1 . 1 95). The souls 
posited in the remaining four schools are identical in description with 
the states of the four arupajhanas. As Materialists, they are said to hold 
that all these emergent souls are destroyed with the destruction of the 
body. But the identity of the description of the souls with the jhanic 
states makes the very existence of these Materialist schools suspect. 
The possibility that they are hypothetical schools concocted by the 

1 For this sense of ‘dibba-’ v. O. H. de A. Wijesekera, ‘Upanishadic Terms for 
Sense Functions’, UCR., Vol. II, pp. 23, 24. 
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author of the Sutta who was anxious to present sixty-two theories in 
this Sutta cannot be ruled out especially since there seems to have been 
a belief at this time that there were 'sixty-two ways of life’ (dvatthi 
patipada, 1 D. 1 . 54) which means that there would have to be sixty-two 
theories on which these were based. On the other hand, since the 
majority of the views stated here are, in our opinion, traceable to non- 
Buddhist sources we need not be too sceptical even of this list. 2 Even 
if five schools, each according to the state of jhana mentioned, did not 
exist, we need not doubt the existence of at least one school of Material- 
ists who claimed to attain jhanic or yogic states, while denying the 
ontological or epistemological claims made about them, especially 
since we seem to find some hints about the existence of such a school 
from other sources. Gunaratna says that there were some yogis (yo- 
ginah) who were nastikas, where the context shows beyond doubt that 
he is using the term nastika- to refer to the Materialist schools. His 
statement reads as follows: kapalika bhasmoddhulanapara yogino 
brahmanadyantyajatasca kecana nastika bhavanti, te . . . caturbhutat- 
makam jagadacaksate (op. cit p. 300); here whether we take yoginah 
as qualifying kapalikah or as a class by themselves it is clear that some 
yogis were Materialists. In the Taittiriya Upanisad, we find the cryptic 
statement, asadeva sa bhavati asadbrahme’ti veda cet (2.6.1.), which is 
translated by Radhakrishnan as 'non-existent, verily, does one become, 
if he knows Brahman as non-being’. If the statement that ‘Brahman is 
non-being’ was made by a person who had attained the yogic state 
described as the 'attainment of Brahman’ (brahmaprapta-, Katha, 
2.3.18), he would be a Materialist as defined above. 

(142) Now if there was a class of Materialists who had attained one of 
the arupajhanas, we can make some interesting deductions about their 
beliefs. For it is stated that when the fourth jhana is attained immedi- 
ately prior to entering the arupajhanas (formless mystical states) the 
mind is ‘clear and cleansed’ (parisuddha-, pariyodata-, D. I.75-6) and 

1 This is one of the Ajivika doctrines propounded by Makkhali Gosala (v. 
Basham, op. cit., p. 242). Basham takes it to mean ‘religious systems of conduct, 
of which the majjhimd patipada of Buddhism was one' but has apparently not 
noticed the correspondence of the number sixty- two with the sixty- two theories 
frequently mentioned in the Buddhist texts. 

2 N. Dutt following Thomas does not think that the list of views in the 
Brahmajala represents actual views current at the time; v. Early Monastic 
Buddhism, 2nd Edn., Calcutta, i960, p. 36; cp. E. J. Thomas, The Life of the 
Buddha, New York, 1927, p. 199* 
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that when the mind is clear and cleansed, it acquires certain extrasensory 
faculties whereby it is possible to have a vision of one’s past births 
(pubbenivasanussatinana-, D. I.82) as well as the ‘decease and survival 
of beings’ (satte cavamane upapajjamane, D. I.82-3). If these Material- 
ists acquired these ‘extrasensory faculties’ which ostensibly gave 
alleged evidence of survival, why is it that they believed in the annihila- 
tion of the soul at death? Did they like some moderns hold that these 
mystic states and the visions had in them, though real as experiences 
were nevertheless hallucinatory, delusive and non- veridical. The com- 
mentary seems to offer an explanation though it does not appear to be 
satisfactory. It says that ‘there were two types of Materialists (lit. 
annihilationists), those who have attained jhana (labhl) and those who 
have not (alabhl). Those who have attained it observe the decease (of 
beings) but not their survival (cutim disva upapattim apassanto-) with 
the clairvoyant vision of the worthy ones; he who is thus successful in 
observing only the decease but not the survival of beings accepts the 
annihilationist theory’. 1 The explanation is logically sound but it does 
not appear very plausible. It would be more likely that this school of 
Materialists asserted the possibility of attaining these mystical states 
but denied any claims regarding the validity of extrasensory perception 
in that they were private experiences which gave us no objective 
information. 

1 Tattha dve jana ucchedaditthim ganhanti labhl ca alabhl ca. Labhl arahato 
dibbena cakkhuna cutim disva upapattim apassanto, yo va cutimattam eva datthum 
sakkoti na upapattim so ucchedaditthim ganhati, DA. I.120. 



CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND III— 
NON-VEDIC II— SCEPTICS, AJlVIKAS AND 

JAINS 


(143) In this chpater we propose to make a detailed study of the 
doctrines of the Sceptics, which are mentioned in the Pali Nikayas. 
They have influenced Early Buddhism (v. infra, 739, 813) and directly 
concern us. We shall also briefly examine the epistemological and 
logical doctrines of the Ajivikas and Jains, which seem to have a bearing 
on the thought of the Canon. 

(144) Traces of scepticism and agnosticism we find from the time of 
the Rgveda onwards (v. supra , 7). These instances are sporadic and 
there is no evidence of any widespread scepticism. Radhakrishnan says 
that the hymn to faith (sraddha, R.V. 10. 1 51) ‘is not possible in a time 
of unshaken faith 5 1 but there is nothing in the hymn itself to indicate 
the presence of scepticism at the time. This scepticism, as we said, 
found its latest expression in the Nasadiya hymn ( y . supra , 8-10), 
where it was extended to the very possibility of arriving at a final 
solution to a specific problem. This Rgvedic scepticism did not develop 
any further but we found certain undercurrents of doubt (vicikitsa) in 
the Brahmanas ( v . supra, 15). The doubt with regard to survival was 
first mooted in the Brahmanas and appears in the Early Upanisads, 
where it was asked whether man can survive death, when nothing is 
left over to germinate in a next life ( V . supra, 15). On the other hand, 
we found in the Upanisads a rational agnosticism approaching Kantian 
agnosticism, where Yajnavalkya rationally demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of knowing the ultimate reality or the atman (v. supra, 43). 
Nevertheless, it was not an agnosticism proper in that it differed from 
Kantian agnosticism in one significant respect. For, although it was not 


1 Radhakrishnan and Moore, op. cit., p. 34* 
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possible to apprehend ultimate reality conceptually it was still con- 
sidered possible to have some sort of direct acquaintance with it in 
deep sleep, in the next life or in a mystical state. 

(145) These sceptical hints of the earlier Vedic thought and the 
agnostic trends of the Upanisads could have paved the way for the 
growth of sceptical schools of thought, but the impetus and the 
occasion for their arising seem to have been provided by the presence 
of diverse, conflicting and irreconcilable theories, pertaining to moral, 
metaphysical, and religious beliefs. When there is a welter of contend- 
ing views, people naturally become curious as to which view is true and 
in the absence of a safe criterion of truth become suspicious as to 
whether any view at all could be true. 

(146) When a school of thought strongly urged the belief in survival 
and another vehemently denied it and both were able to adduce on the 
face of it equally strong arguments for their respective points of view, 
one becomes doubtful as to which view if at all could be true. When 
the Katha said, ‘this doubt (yicikitsa) there is with regard to a man 
deceased; “he exists” say some, “he exists not” say others’ (1.1.20), it 
is probably echoing at least the uncertainties with regard to the 
problem of survival entertained by the intellectuals at that time in the 
presence of a school of Materialists, who strongly denied survival. 

(147) That the intellectual confusion resulting from the presence of a 
diversity of views seems to have been the main motive for the birth of 
scepticism is apparent from the sayings and opinions ascribed to the 
Sceptics (ajnanikah, ajnaninah) by Sllanka commenting on the 
Sutrakrtanga. One has, however, to be cautious in picking out the 
sayings ascribed to the Sceptics from those attributed to the ajnanikah 
or ajnaninah in general, since Sllanka uses these terms in at least three 
senses. Sometimes he employs the word to denote ‘the ignorant’ 
religious teachers 1 following the usage of the Sutrakrtanga which uses 
the term in this sense at times (y. annaniya, 1.1.2.16). He also uses the 
term of the Buddhists who, he says, are ‘more or less ajnanikas since 
they consider that karma done out of ignorance (he probably means 
“unintentionally”) does not result in bondage’. 2 Most often, however, 

1 samyagjnanavirahita sramana brahmanah, Vol. I, fob 35 on Su. 1.1.2.16. 

2 Sakya api prayaso’ jnanika avijnopacitam karma bandham na yatltyevam 
yatas te ’bhyupagamayanti, Vol. I, fob 217 on Su. 1.12.2. 
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ajnanikah, or ajnaninah is used as a technical term to denote the Sceptics 
following the usage of the Sutrakrtanga (e.g. 1.1.2.27, 1.12.2) and in 
this sense the word is defined either as ‘those who claim that scepticism 
is best’ (ajnanam eva sreya ityevamvadinam, Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 
1. 1. 2. 1 7) or as ‘those in whom no knowledge, i.e. scepticism, is evident’ 
(na jnanamajnanam tadvidyate yesam te’jnaninah, loc . cit.; cp. ajnanam 
vidyate yesam, Vol. I, fol. 215 on Su. 1.12.2). The term is also sarcastic- 
ally defined as ‘those who move in ignorance or those who show 
themselves off to the extent of being extraordinarily wise’ (ajnanikah) 
(ajnanena va carantltyajnanikah; ajnanika va tavat pradarsayante, 
Vol. I, fol. 215 on Su 1. 12. 2). When, however, Silanka makes the 
statement that, Ajlvikadayo Gosalamatanusarino’jhanavadapravrttah, 
i.e. ‘the Ajlvikas and the others who are the followers of Gosala’s 
doctrines are a product of ajnanavada’, 1 ( op . cit., Vol. I, fol. 36), one 
is at a loss whether to translate ajnanavada here as ‘ignorance’ or as 
‘scepticism’ in the general or special senses. Since Silanka elsewhere 
identifies the ‘followers of Gosala’s doctrines’ as the Vainayikas, 2 
(moralists) which Professor Basham finds a ‘puzzling reference’, 3 
it is unlikely that he thought of them as an offshoot of the Sceptics 
(ajnanavada-) since he distinguishes the Vainayikas from the Ajna- 
nikas. 

(148) Despite these variant uses of the terms ajnanikah and ajnaninah 
on the part of Silanka, it is not difficult on the whole to pick out the 
references to the genuine Sceptics from the context. In one of these 
contexts he ascribes a statement which, if true, leaves us in no doubt 
that the conflict of theories and the consequent difficulty of discovering 
the truth was the raison d’etre of scepticism. Barua has translated a part 
of this passage, leaving out the latter part (which is somewhat obscure) 
and has concluded from it that the Sceptics were stressing the moral 
dangers of subscribing to conflicting views as the reason for their 
scepticism. 4 He has mistranslated the phrase, bahutaradosasambhavat, 
after reducing it to ‘bahu dosah’ on his own and rendering it as ‘many 

1 Professor Basham has not mentioned this statement where he has made a 
study of similar statements, v. op. cit., pp. 174-7. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. I, Fol. 15 1 on Su. 1.6.27. 

3 Op. cit., p. 177. Basham’s attempt to explain the Vainayikas as a later schis- 
matic sect of the Ajlvikas(?) is unsatisfactory since the Vainayikas are known as 
early as the Pali Nikayas (cp. venayiko, M. 1 . 140; cp. D. 1 . 174, santi eke saman- 
abrahmana sllavada). 

4 Barua, op. cit ., p. 330. 
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moral injuries’, whereas the context would have made it clear, had he 
translated the whole passage that bahutaradosa- here means ‘the 
multitude of (intellectual) confusions’ or the ‘magnitude of mistakes 
(arising from claims to knowledge)’. We may render this passage as 
follows: ‘For they (i.e. the Sceptics) say that those who claim know- 
ledge (jnaninah) cannot be stating actual facts since their statements are 
mutually contradictory, for even with regard to the category of the 
soul, some assert that the soul is omnipresent ( sarvagatam ) and others 
that it is not omnipresent ( asarvagatam ), some (say) it is of the size of 
a digit (< ahgustaparvamatram ) others that it is of the size of a kernel of a 
grain of millet (syamakatandulamatram) some say it both has form and 
is formless ( murtamamurtam ), some that it resides in the heart 
(hrdayamadhyavartinam) and (others) that it is located in the forehead 
(, lalatavyavasthitam ), etc. — in respect of every category there is no 
uniformity in their assertions; there is no one with an outstanding 
intellect whose statements may be regarded as authoritative; even if 
such a person existed, he cannot be discovered by one with a limited 
vision according to the maxim that “one who is not omniscient does 
not know everything” for it is said “how can one desiring to know 
that a certain person is omniscient at a certain time do so if he is devoid 
of that person’s intellect, his knowledge and his consciousness”; 
owing to the absence of the knowledge of the means, it cannot properly 
be accomplished; it cannot be accomplished because of the mutual 
dependence (of the two); for it is said “without a super-knowledge 
(visistaparijnana-) the knowledge of the means is not attained 
and as a result there is no attainment of the super-knowledge 
of the object”; knowledge cannot completely comprehend the nature 
of the object of knowledge, for it is said, “whatever is apprehended 
should have the parts, near, middle and outer but here only the near 
part is apprehended and not the others since it is determined by it 
(i.e. the nature of the object)”; as for exhausting the atom (paramanu- 
paryavasanata?) with the (knowledge of) the near portion, considering 
the unrepresented parts out of the three parts, it is not possible to 
apprehend the atom by those with a limited vision owing to the excel- 
lence of its nature; therefore, since there is no omniscient person and 
since one who is not omniscient cannot comprehend the nature of an 
object as it is constituted, since all the theorists (sarvavadinam) have 
conceived of the nature of the categories in a mutually contradictory 
manner and those who have claimed super-knowledge (uttarapari- 
jnaninam) are at fault (pramadavatam) Scepticism is best owing to the 
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magnitude of the mistakes that arise (from claims to knowledge) 
(bahutaradosasambhavat)’. 1 

(149) Even if Sllanka, writing in the ninth century, has rightly repre- 
sented the views of the Sceptics, we have no right to assume that in the 
day of the Pali Nikayas they also held the same view. The sophisticated 
argument based on certain conceptions about the nature of knowledge 
in order to disprove the possibility of omniscience certainly appears 
prima facie to be late but the general thesis of the Sceptics, that the 
possibility of knowledge is doubtful since the claims to knowledge 
were mutually contradictory, may well go back to the period of the 
earliest Sceptics. Sllanka often quotes this idea sometimes as a maxim 
of the Sceptics as, for instance, when it is said that ‘they posit the theory 
that since those who claim knowledge make mutually contradictory 
assertions, they cannot be stating the truth’ 2 and sometimes without 
specific reference to the Sceptic as for instance when he says that 
‘since the various theories claiming knowledge (jnanam) have arisen 
in contradiction to one another, they are not true; therefore, Scepticism 
is best of all.’ 3 Sllanka speaks of the kind of investigation (mimamsa-) 
and reflection (vimarsa-) which leads to Scepticism as follows: ‘Is this 
theory claiming knowledge (kimetad-jnanam) true or false? Scepticism 

1 Tathahi te ucuh -ya ete jnaninas te parasparaviruddhavaditaya na yathartha- 
vadino bhavanti, tathahi-eke sarvagatamatmanam vadanti, tatha’nye asarvagatam, 
apare arigustaparvamatram, kecana syamakatandulamatram, anye murtamamur- 
tam hrdayamadhyavartinam lalatavyavasthitamityadyatmapadartha eva sarvapa- 
darthapurahsare tesam naikavakyata, na catisayajnanl kascidasti yadvakyam 
pramamkriyeta, na casau vidyamano’ py upalaksyate’rvagdarsina, f na sarvajnah 
sarvam janati’ti vacanat, tatha c’oktam-’ sarvajno’saviti hyetattatkale’pi bubhut- 
subhih tajjnanajneyavijnanasunyairvijnayate katham? , ; na ca tasya samyak 
tadupayaparijnanabhavat sambhavah, sambhavabhavascetaretarasrayatvat, tathahi 
— visistaparijnanamrte tadavaptyupayaparijnanam upayamantarena ca nopeyasya 
visistaparijnanasyavaptir iti, na ca jnanam jneyasyasvarupam paricchetum alam, 
tathahi -yatkimupalabhyate tasyarvagmadhyaparabhagairnetarayoh, tenaiva 
vyavahitatvat, arvagbhagasya’pi bhagatrayakalpanat tatsarvaratiyabhagaparikal- 
panaya paramanuparyavasanata, paramanosca svabhavaviprakrstatvadarvag- 
darsaninairi nopalabdhir iti, tadevam sarvajnasyabhavadasarvajhasya ca yatha- 
vasthitavastusvarupaparicchedat sarvavadinam ca parasparavirodhena padar- 
thasvarupabhyupagamat yathottaraparijnaninam pramadavatam bahutarados- 
asambhavad ajnanameva sreyah, op. cit. 9 Vol. I, fol. 215, 6 on Su. 1.12.2. 

2 Tairabhihitam jnanavadinah parasparaviruddharthavaditaya na yathartha- 
vadinah, op. cit Vol. I, fol. 216 on Su. 1.12.2. 

3 Na ca tani jnanani parasparavirodhena pravrttatvat satyani tasmadajnanameva 
sreyah, op. cit. 9 Vol. I, fol. 34 on Su. 1.1.2.14. 
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is best since with an excess of knowledge, there is an increase of 
mistakes (dosatireka-)’. 1 

(150) Even the reference to the conflicting theories about the atman 
may be attributed to the early Sceptic, since each one of the theories 
stated were current by the time of the Pali Nikayas and all of them 
could be traced to the period of the Early Upanisads. Thus the 
pantheistic atman, which is ‘made of everything’ (sarvamayah, 
idammayah adomayah, Brh. 4.4.5) would be omnipresent (sarvagatam) 
while the transcendent atman defined negatively (neti neti, Brh. 3.9.26) 
would not be so. Again at Katha 2.3.17, the atman is of ‘the size of a 
digit’ (< angustamatrah ), while at Chandogya 3.14.3, the atman is ‘smaller 
than a kernel of a grain of millet’ 2 (atma aniyan syamakatandulat). 
Again at Brhadaranyaka 2.3.1, Brahman which is identical with the 
atman is said ‘both to have form and also be formless’ (murtam 
caivamurtan ca). Likewise at Katha 2.3.17 the atman ‘resides in the 
heart’ (hrdaye sannivistah) while at Aitareya Aranyaka 2. 1.4.6 it (i.e. 
brahman = atman) is located in the head (siro’srayata). It is not at all 
surprising that the Sceptics would have been quick to see these con- 
tradictions in the Upanisads in an age when the Vedantic interpretation 
(or for that matter, the interpretations of Deussen or Radhakrishnan) 
which tries to synthesize all these contradictions, was not known. 

(151) The sophisticated argument against the concept of omniscience 
appears to be too involved or complicated to belong to the early 
Sceptics but here again we need not doubt that they would have 
questioned the possibility of omniscience in an age when there was 
more than one claimant to omniscience. The leader of the Jains claimed 
omniscience according to the evidence of both the Buddhist as well as 
the Jain texts (v. infra , 311) and so did Purana Kassapa (v. infra , 19 6). 
Omniscience is claimed for Makkhali Gosala in the later Tamil texts 
Civananacittiyar and Nllakeci as Prof. Basham has shown (op. cit . 9 
p. 276), though there is no evidence that he himself claimed omniscience. 
It is not unlikely that since the Buddha argued .against the claims to 

1 Kimetadjnanam satyamutasatyamiti? Yatha ajnanameva sreyo yatha 
yatha ca jnanatisayastatha tathaca dosatireka iti, op. cit Vol. I, fol. 35 on 
Su. 1. 1. 2. 17. 

2 Here the Upanisad is itself possibly trying to explain the contradictions in 
previous theories by turning them into paradoxes since it also says that the atman 
‘is greater than the earth’, etc. 
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omniscience on the part of religious teachers ( v . infra, 31 1), the Sceptics 
would likewise have done so. The sayings which state that with a 
limited knowledge no one can know that any person is omniscient, 
e.g. ‘nasarvajnah sarvajnam janati’; ‘sarvajno’ saviti hyetattatkale 
pi bubhutsubhih tajjnanajneyavijnanarahitair gamyate katham’ are 
also quoted elsewhere 1 and may possibly have been old sayings of the 
Sceptics. Another saying bearing on this topic specifically attributed 
to the Sceptics and criticized, reads as follows: ‘All teachings are like 
the utterances of barbarians since they have no (epistemic) basis’ 
(chinnamulatvat mlecchanubhasanavat sarvam upadesadikam, op. cit ., 
Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 1. 1. 2. 17). This was possibly directed mainly 
against those who claimed to speak with authority on the presumption 
of their omniscience. On the basis of these sayings we may perhaps 
surmise that they argued that since the human intellect was limited no 
one could claim to know everything with such a limited intellect. They 
may have even extended this argument to arrive at their Scepticism. 
None of the metaphysical theories claiming to be true, which are the 
products of such a limited intellect, can be known to be true, since they 
are mutually contradictory. Now, no new theory can also be true since 
it is bound to contradict one or more of the existing theories. Therefore 
nothing can be known to be true. Thus the contradictions of meta- 
physics and the impossibility of omniscience may have led them to 
accept Scepticism. One thing we need not doubt and that is that these 
Sceptics more than any other thinkers of their age appear to have been 
struck by the fact that the conflicting theories not of one tradition but 
of all schools seemed to cancel each other out. And in this respect the 
Sceptics were really the children of the age in which they lived. 

(151A) That the period immediately preceding the rise of Buddhism 
was one in which there was an interminable variety of views on matters 
pertaining to metaphysics, morality and religion is clear from the 
references to them in the Buddhist and Jain texts. The Brahmajala 
Sutta (D. I.12-38) refers to fifty-eight schools of thought other than 
the four schools or types of Sceptics referred to. It is not improbable 
that some of these are only possible schools not current at the time 
( v . supra, 1 41) but there are good grounds to think that many of them 
were actually existing schools in view of the independent literary 
sources which refer to them. Similarly, the Sutrakrtanga mentions three 
hundred and sixty-three schools. This list is artificially made up mainly 

1 v. op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 1.1.2.16. 
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but not solely on the basis of the categories of Jainism itself 1 but there 
would be little reason to deny the existence of the four main schools 
of Kriyavada, Akriyavada, Ajnanikavada and Vainayikavada and 
probably several subgroups among them. A brief account of the doc- 
trines of some of these schools is given in several contexts of the 
Sutrakrtanga (i. 1.1.8-18, 1.2.1-28, 1.6.27, 1.12.2-11, 2.1. 14-30, 2.2.79) 
and these accounts do not appear to be in the least artificial. 

(152) When we consider this historical background, it is only to be ex- 
pected that the Sceptics should appear at this time. In the Sutrakrtanga, 
they are called the ‘annaniya’ (Skr. ajnanikah), i.e. the ‘ignorant 
ones’ or ‘sceptics’ or ‘those who deny knowledge’ (v. supra , 147), 
translated as ‘agnostics’ by Jacobi (SBE., Vol. 45, pp. 241, 315). They 
are mentioned in a few places (Su. 1.1.2. 17, 1.6.27, 1. 21. 1-2, 2.2.79) 
and are considered one of the four important schools of thought. But 
the information given about them in the texts themselves is meagre. It 
is said that ‘the speculations (vlmamsa) of the Sceptics do not land 
them in ignorance (as they ought to); when they cannot instruct 
themselves in the truth (param), how can they instruct others’ 
(annaniyanam vimamsa annane na viniyacchal, appano ya param 
nalam, kuto annanusasiiim), Su. 1.1.2. 17). Jacobi translates annane na 
viniyacchal, as ‘cannot lead to knowledge’ (op. cit ., p. 241) but this is 
not supported by the text or the commentary. Even if we translate, na 
vi-niyacchai (Skr. na vi-niyacchati) as ‘cannot lead to’, annane (Skr. 

1 Sllanka makes up the list of 363 ‘schools’ as follows (v. op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 
21 2 > 3 ): 

(i) Kriyavadins 180 (kriyavadinamasltyadhikm satama bhavati) 

(ii) Akriyavadins 84 (akriyavadinam . . . caturaslti) 

(iii) Ajnanikas 67 (ajnanikanam . . . saptasastih) 

(iv) Vainayikas 32 (vainayikanam . . . dvatrimsat) 

363 Total 

(i) The 180 Kriyavadins are as follows: the variables are — the nine categories 
of Jainism such as jiva -, etc., the two principles of svatah and paratah , the two 
attributes of nitya- and anitya -, the five concepts of kala savabhava niyati-, 
isvara- and atman-. This gives 9X2X2X5=180. 

(ii) The variables are — the 7 categories of jiva-, etc., taken negatively, the 
two principles of svatah and paratah , the six concepts (note the difference of these 
concepts from those enumerated in (i)), viz. kala-, yadrccha-, niyati -, svabhava-, 
isvara-, atma-. This gives 7X2X6=84. 

(iii) For Ajnanikas, v. infra, 157. 

(iv) The variables are the four duties (of manas-, vdk-, kaya -, and dana-') 
towards seven types of people; 7X4=28. 
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ajnane) is not ‘knowledge’ but the opposite of it; the commentary 
explains the phrase as follows: ‘Ajnane’ ajnanavisaye ‘na niyacchati’ 
na niscayena yacchati, navatarati (op. cit ., Vol. I, fol. 35), which means, 
the ‘(speculations) do not definitely take them or place them in the 
realm of ignorance’. What is meant is that their scepticism should 
lead them logically to the conclusion that they know nothing whatso- 
ever, but in fact their ‘reflections have the features of knowledge’ 
(paryalocanasya jnanarupatvat, loc. cit.) and ‘one cannot understand’ 
(na budhyate, loc. cit.) how they claim to know such propositions as 
‘ignorance is best’ (ajnanameva sreyah, loc . cit.), etc. So when they 
claim that they are Sceptics they are (according to this Jain criticism) 
in fact claiming to have some knowledge as revealed by their dicta and 
thereby they are contradicting themselves. The other context in which 
something informative is asserted about the Sceptics states that ‘these 
Sceptics being “experts” are uncommitted’ (asamthuya—asambaddhah) 
(commentary, op. cit., Vol I, fob 2x5); Jacobi translates as “reason 
incoherently” (op. cit., p. 316) but they have not overcome doubt; 
unskilled they teach the unskilled and utter falsehood without dis- 
crimination’ (annaniya ta kusalavi santa, asanthuya no vitigicchatinna, 
akoviya ahu akoviyehim, ananuvittu musam vayanti, Su. 1.12.2). 

( I 53) Though the Sutrakrtanga itself tells us little, Sllanka’s commen- 
tary, as we have already seen, is more informative. The main difference 
that we notice between Sllanka’s account and that in the Pali Nikayas 
is that the former stresses the intellectual grounds for their scepticism, 
while the emphasis in the latter is on the practical value or the prag- 
matic reasons for Scepticism. While the general argument for scepti- 
cism appears to have been the one we outlined above (v. supra, 148), 
an often quoted saying of the Sceptic throws a little more light on the 
rational basis of their scepticism. It is said that the Sceptics hold that 
‘scepticism is the best since it is difficult to gauge the thought processes 
of another’ (paracetovrttlnam duranvayatvadajnanameva sreyah, op. 
cit., Vol. I, fob 35 on Su. 1. 1.2. 17; cp. paracetovrttmam duranvayatvat, 
op. cit., Vol. I, fob 216 on Su. 1.12.1). The difficulty of knowing 
another’s mind seems to be one of the reasons why the Sceptics held 
to their other dictum that ‘all teachings are like the utterances of 
barbarians since they have no (epistemic) basic’ (v. supra, 151). 
Silanka himself following the Sutrakrtanga makes use of this idea in 
another connection and observes that ‘owing to the difficulty of know- 
ing another’s mind, they do not grasp what is intended by the words 
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of their teacher and thus repeat the other’s words like a barbarian with- 
out understanding the real meaning’. 1 This idea seems to be borrowed 
from the Sceptics. The fact that Silarika himself does not as a Jain believe 
that one cannot know another’s mind is clear from his criticism of this 
sceptical view. He says it is false (asat), because the Sceptics themselves 
cannot believe this. For they put forward views such as ‘scepticism is 
best’ (ajnanameva sreyah, v. supra > 147) intended to instruct others. 
He quotes in his favour a non-sceptical view which says that ‘the inner 
mind of another can be apprehended by his external features, gestures, 
movements, gait, speech and the changes in his eyes and face’. 2 

(154) Here again, we do not know on what grounds the Sceptic held 
the view that one cannot know another’s mind but it is evident that 
this theory itself could have led him to scepticism. If one cannot know 
another’s mind, communication is impossible and knowledge no longer 
becomes objective. We may profitably compare this view with that of 
the Greek sophist, who believed in the incommunicability of what we 
claim to know. In Gorgias’ book 3 on ‘Nature or the Non-existent’, he 
sets forth three propositions, viz. (1) that nothing exists, (2) that if 
anything exists it cannot be known, and (3) that if it can be known, the 
knowledge cannot be communicated. The Ajnanikas seem to have 
agreed with propositions (2) and (3) but not (1) since quite con- 
sistently with their scepticism they could not categorically hold that 
‘nothing exists’ but only that ‘nothing could be known to exist’. This 
is the same as proposition (2), thus granting the possibility of existence. 
Now Gorgias proves proposition (2) by showing that knowledge is 
identical with sense-perception and that since sense-impressions differ 
with different people, no two people can have the same sense-impres- 
sions with regard to an object. Therefore knowledge, which must 
necessarily be objective, is not possible because of this subjectivity. 
For the same reason this knowledge being identical with sensation, 
cannot be communicated. The Indian Sceptics may possibly have 
reasoned on similar lines, though one cannot be quite certain about 
this, due to the lack of any definite evidence. The argument against the 
possibility of complete knowledge ( v . supra , 148) seems to give a faint 

1 Evam paracetovrttlnam duranvayatvadupadesturapi yathavasthitavivaksaya 
grahanasambhavanniscayarthamajanana mlecchavadaparoktam anubhasanta eva, 
op . cit, y Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 1.1.2.16. 

2 akarairingitairgatya cestaya bhasitena ca netravaktravikaraisca grhyate 
’ntargatam manah, op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 1.1.2. 17. 

3 W. T, Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy > pp. 116-7. 
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indication of this. Here it was said that whatever we apprehend has the 
three parts, near (arvak-), middle (madhya-), and outer (para-) and 
that we in fact apprehend only the near part (tasyarvagbhagasyevopala- 
bdhih, loc. cit.). Now this is certainly true of visual perception and in a 
sense of sense-perception in general. We see only the near side (the 
side facing us) of objects, so that what each person sees of the object 
would be different according to the individual perspective. So if we are 
arvag-darsinah (a term which is frequently used in the sayings of 
Sceptics) or ‘near-side-seers’, our knowledge at least of physical 
objects, being dependent on our individual perspectives, would be 
subjective since these perspectives would be different with different 
individuals. In the absence of objectivity, there is no knowledge at all 
and the private experiences or impressions of the different individuals 
would be incommunicable. Whether the early Sceptics would have 
employed such reasoning or not it is difficult to say but they certainly 
seem to have held that one could not know another’s mind and this 
seems to have been one of the grounds of their Scepticism. 

(155) As we have seen, Silanka’s account stresses the intellectual basis 
of their scepticism rather than the pragmatic or moral reasons for it, 
but the fact that they were also present is evident from some of his 
observations about the Sceptics. According to Silanka ‘the Sceptics . . . 
conceive that even if there was knowledge it is useless (nisphalam) 
since it has many disadvantages (bahudosavat)’ (Ajnanikanam . . . 
jnanam tu sadapi nisphalam bahudosavaccetyevamabhyupagamavatam, 
op. cit. y Vol. I, fol. 215). This shows that they not only considered 
knowledge to be impossible but that it was useless. In enumerating the 
sixty-seven ‘types’ of Sceptics, Silanka puts the question of the 
Sceptic in two forms, viz. ‘Who knows that the soul exists? Of what 
use is this knowledge? Who knows that the soul does not exist? Of 
what use is this knowledge? etc.’ (san jivah ko vetti? kim va tena 
jnanena? asan jivah ko vetti? kim va tena jnanena? op. cit.y Vol. I, 
fol. 36 on Su. 1. 1. 2. 20; also Vol. I, fol. 212). The second of these forms 
is clearly meant to imply that they adopted Scepticism on pragmatic 
considerations as well. 

(156) Silanka does not shed any more light on what the Sceptics 
considered as the defects or disadvantages (dosa-) of knowledge but 
as we shall see the accounts in the Pali Nikayas pay a good deal of 
attention to this aspect of their scepticism. But since we shall be dealing 
with each school of Sceptics mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta 
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separately, we may briefly state here what the Sceptics seem to have 
considered to be the defects or disadvantages of knowledge. The sense 
in which the term dosa- is used by Silanka in elucidating the views of 
the Sceptics is not very clear. In the passage in which knowledge was 
condemned ((v. supra, 148) as giving rise to a multitude of dosa- 
(bahutaradosasambhavat), it was apparent from the context that the 
word meant ‘intellectual confusions’ and not ‘moral injuries’ as sugges- 
ted by Barua (y. supra, 148), who was probably influenced by the picture 
of the Sceptic as drawn in the Buddhist texts. The other uses (e.g. ‘the 
greater the knowledge the greater the dosa’, yatha yatha ca jnanatisayas 
tatha tatha ca dosatireka-, op . ciu, Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 1.1.2.17) 
were less clear and dosa- could here have meant (ambiguously) ‘moral 
disadvantages’. In the Brahmajala Sutta, however, we find that the 
first two schools of Sceptics held that there were undesirable psycho- 
logical and moral consequences of claiming knowledge under condi- 
tions, when it was impossible to know the facts for certain. According 
to the first school (v. infra, 159 ), we have a liking or bias for (chando, 
rago) a proposition and a dislike or a bias against its contradictory 
(doso, patigho), when we come to accept it as true without valid 
grounds. Since this is grounded on one’s prejudices for and against, 
the proposition itself is said to be false and its acceptance wrong or 
mistaken (musa). Now, uttering a falsehood or doing a wrong thing 
is a source of remorse (vighato) and is a moral danger (antarayo). 
According to the second school (v. infra, 166), the bias for or against 
is an entanglement (upadanam) which is again a moral danger 
(antarayo). The third school (v. infra, 167) seems to have been 
impressed by the psychologically and morally disastrous consequences 
of debating their theories, on the part of those who claimed to know 
and believe in them. We must not forget that during this period not 
only were there a variety of theories but a good many of them were 
being hotly debated (v. infra, Ch. V), resulting in one party having to 
undergo the miseries of defeat. Sometimes these debates seem to have 
given rise to bickering and quarrels among the contending parties. 
This third school of Sceptics, if not the first and second as well, seem 
to have concluded that all this self-imposed unhappiness was due to 
baseless claims to knowledge and that Scepticism was superior to 
making such claims. It is probable that these were among the defects 
or disadvantages (dosa-) of knowledge spoken of in some of Sllanka’s 
quotations from the Sceptics. If so it would be seen that there were 
both pragmatic as well as intellectual grounds for their scepticism. 
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(157) As we have mentioned (v. supra , 15 1) Silanka speaks of sixty- 
seven ‘types’ of Sceptics in order to make up the figure three hundred 
and sixty-three, the number of schools of thought, mentioned in the 
Sutrakrtanga. But they are neither schools nor types and the list is 
artificially made up mainly but not solely out of the concepts of Jainism 
itself. He takes the nine categories (navapadartha-) of Jainism, each 
according to the seven forms of predication (saptabhangakah). This 
gives sixty three (i.e. 9X7) forms of sceptical questions, which are 
considered to represent sixty three ‘types’ of Sceptics asking these 
questions. The last four ‘types’ are more interesting and possibly 
represent a kind of question, which the Sceptics themselves asked. 
They are as follows: 

(i) Sati bhavotpattih ko vetti? Who knows whether there is an 
arising of psychological states? 

(ii) Asati bhavotpattih ko vetti? Who knows whether there is no 
arising of psychological states? 

(iii) Sadasati bhavotpattih ko vetti? Who knows whether there is 
and is no arising of psychological states? 

(iv) Avaktavyo bhavotpattih ko vetti? Who knows whether the 
arising of psychological states is impredicable? Silanka comments 
that the ‘other three possibilities of predication do not apply in the 
case of the arising of psychological states’ 1 . The question of ‘the 
arising of consciousness’ (sannuppada-) is one on which there 
seems to have been a good deal of speculation during the period 
of the Pali Nikayas and four different theories on this subject 
are mentioned in the Potthapada Sutta (D. I.180). This could have 
easily provoked these sceptical questions, but what is interesting is the 
fourfold mode of predication adopted. It is possible that Silanka did 
this merely to complete the figure of sixty-seven and his explanation 
that this subject does not admit of the other forms of predication is too 
puerile to be taken seriously. But it is also not unlikely that the Sceptics 
in fact adopted a fourfold scheme of predication as we have suggested 
(v. infra , 184) in discussing the evidence from the Pali texts. 

(158) The Pali term used to refer to the Sceptics, namely, Amaravikk- 
hepika y seems to be a nickname and has probably been correctly 
translated as ‘eel-wrigglers’ (Prof. Rhys Davids, SBB., Vol. II, 
pp. 37 ff.). It is however a word whose meaning is obscure and the 

1 Uttaram bharigatrayam . . . bhavotpattau na sambhavatlti, op . cit., Vol. I, 
fol. 213. 
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commentary offers two explanations of it. It is said that it may mean 
‘those who are confused by their endless beliefs and words 5 . 1 The 
alternative explanation is that amara stands for a species of fish, who 
are in the habit of running about in the water, constantly emerging and 
diving down so that it is difficult to get hold of them and that similarly 
this theory (Scepticism) runs hither and thither without arriving at a 
definite conclusion. 2 The fact that the commentator gives two alterna- 
tive explanations of the word shows that he himself was uncertain 
about its meaning. The latter is probably to be preferred since amara 
as meaning endless (pariyantarahita-) is far-fetched. Vacavikkhepa- is 
used as a synonym of amaravikkhepa-, 3 and probably means ‘verbal 
jugglery 5 in view of the fact that these thinkers would have appeared 
in the eyes of their opponents to evade committing themselves with 
regard to the truth or falsity of a proposition. When Ajatasattu refers 
to the theory as just vikkhepam he probably means the same, i.e. 
‘jugglery 5 or ‘confusion 5 . 

(159) The Buddhist texts refer to and briefly define the views of 
different schools of Sceptics. They are spoken of collectively as ‘some 
recluses and brahmins who wriggle like eels. For when a question is 
put to them on this or that matter they resort to verbal jugglery and 
eel-wriggling on four grounds 5 . 4 The first of these schools is described 
as follows: ‘Herein a certain recluse or brahmin does not understand, 
as it really is, that this is good or this is evil. And it occurs to him: 
I do not understand what is good or evil as it really is. Not under- 
standing what is good or evil, as it really is, if I were to assert that this 
is good and this is evil, that will be due to my likes, desires, aversions 
or resentments. If it were due to my likes, desires, aversions or resent- 
ments, it would be wrong. And if I were wrong, it would cause me 
worry (vighato) and worry would be a moral danger to me (antarayo). 
Thus, through fear of being wrong (musavadabhaya) and the abhor- 
rence of being wrong, he does not assert anything to be good or evil 
and on questions being put to him on this or that matter he resorts to 
verbal jugglery and eel-wriggling, saying: I do not say so, I do not 

1 Amaraya ditthiya vacaya vikkhepo ti amaravikkhepo. DA. I.115. 

2 Aparo nayo. Amara nama macchajati, sa ummujjana-nimujjanadivasena 
udake sandhavamana gahetum na sakkoti. Evam eva ayam pi vado ito c’ito ca 
sandhavati gaham na upagacchatl ti amaravikkhepo vuccati, loc. cit . 

3 . . . vacavikkhepam apajjati amaravikkhepam, D. I.27. 

4 Santi . . . eke samanabrahmana amaravikkhepika, tattha tattha panham puttha 
samana vacavikkhepam apajjanti amaravikkhepam catuhi vatthuhi, D. 1 . 24. 
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say thus, I do not say otherwise, I do not say no, I deny the denials 
{lit. I do not say, “no, no”)’. 1 

(160) This description as it stands obviously admits of more than one 
interpretation. On a very literal interpretation of it, it need not repre- 
sent the point of view of a Sceptic at all, unless we mean by a Sceptic 
a person who suspends his judgment on the truth or falsity of a 
proposition, in the absence of adequate evidence or grounds for believ- 
ing in its truth or falsity. If this class of thinkers merely refused to 
assert that something was positively good or evil, unless they had 
objective grounds for doing so, without being misled by subjective 
bias due to their likes and dislikes, they would not be Sceptics but 
critical thinkers recommending the outlook of science or intelligent 
commonsense. The only difference from scientific scepticism, which 
advocates the suspension of judgment in the absence of good evidence 
or valid grounds for asserting the truth or falsity of a proposition, 
would be that these thinkers did not merely consider that it was 
intellectually unsatisfactory not to suspend judgment under such 
circumstances, but that it was a moral danger (antarayo) as well not 
to do so. 

(161) Such an evaluation, however, is prima facie improbable. For if 
they suspended judgment only until knowledge was possible without 
ruling out the possibility of knowledge altogether, they would not 
have been known to their opponents as having persistently refused to 
commit themselves by asserting or denying all the logically possible 
alternatives at least in respect of ethical propositions. It is, therefore, 
very probable that they not merely denied knowledge of ethical pro- 
positions but claimed that such propositions were, in principle, 
unknowable, and that if we held that such propositions were either 
true or false, as the case may be, we would be guided by our prejudices. 

1 Idha . . . ekacco samano va brahmano va idam kusalan ti yathabhutam na 
ppajanati, idam akusalan ti yathabhutam nappajanati. Tassa evam hoti: Aham 
kho idam kusalan ti yathabhutam nappajanami, idam akusalanti yathabhutam 
nappajanami. Ahan c’eva kho pana idam kusalan ti yathabhutam appajananto, 
idam akusalan ti yathabhutam appajananto idam kusalan ti va vyakareyyam, 
idam akusalan ti va vyakareyyam, tattha me assa chando va rago va doso va 
patigho va tarn mam’assa musa. Yam mam’assa musa so mam’assa 
vighato. Yo mam’assa vighato so mam’assaa ntarayo ti. Iti so musavadabhaya 
musavadaparijeguccha n’ev’idam kusalan ti vyakaroti na pana idam akusalan ti 
vyakaroti, tattha tattha panham puttho samano vacavikkhepam apajjati amaravik- 
khepam: Evam pi me no. Tatha ti pi me no. Annatha ti pi me no. No ti pi me 
no. No no ti pi me no ti. D. I.24-5. 
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Hence it would be wrong on our part to make these assertions or these 
assertions (or denials) would be false. Although their scepticism, with 
regard to ethical propositions (what was good and evil) is specifically 
referred to, it is not unlikely that their scepticism extended to all 
propositions and that they denied the possibility of any knowledge 
whatsoever in view of the fact that they are said to have given sceptical 
answers ‘when questioned on this or that matter’ (tattha tattha panham 
puttho, loc. cit .). 

(162) This school of Sceptics is differentiated from the others on the 
grounds that they adopted scepticism ‘through fear or aversion to 
asserting what was false (musa-vadabhaya musavadaparijeguccha)’, 
since what was asserted (or denied) would be false if the assertion was 
due merely to one’s likes or dislikes. Strictly speaking, however, an 
assertion made out of subjective bias need not necessarily be false, 
although it would be wrong to make the assertion unless there were 
good grounds for doing so. Therefore what is probably meant in this 
context is that in the absence of objective criteria for judging what was 
good or evil (or for asserting any proposition) we are led to hold some 
view or another out of subjective bias and that this is wrong. Whatever 
the explanation may be, it was the fear of believing in a proposition 
out of prejudice in the absence of certain knowledge that made them 
Sceptics. Their Scepticism is therefore due primarily to intellectual 
reasons but from the account given of it a moral reason was also 
present in that they hold that doing the wrong thing or uttering a false- 
hood could cause worry or remorse (vighato) and be a moral danger 
(antarayo) as well. 

(163) This shows that despite their scepticism with regard to the 
objectivity or the knowability of moral judgments, they held certain 
subjective traits to be desirable. The commentary explains antaraya- 
as ‘a hindrance to heaven or salvation’. 1 If this comment is relevant 
then this class of thinkers were not purely intellectual Sceptics but seem 
to have adopted scepticism on the grounds that knowledge was not 
only impossible but was a danger to moral development and salvation, 
a view which may have influenced Buddhism in regard to its attitude 
to the ‘indeterminate questions’ (avyakatas) (y. infra , 813). In the 
Sutrakrtanga, it is said that the Sceptics (Ajnanikavadah) along with 
the other three main philosophical schools (Kriyavada, Akriyavada, 
Vainayikavada) ‘teach final beatitude and final deliverance’ (2.2.79, 

1 Saggassa c’eva maggassa ca antarayo, DA. 1 . 155. 
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SBE., Vol. 45, p. 385). As Jacobi points out, in the commentary on the 
Uttar adhyay ana Sutra (18.23), it is said that the Sceptics (Ajnanava- 
dinah) ‘contend that knowledge is not necessary for salvation but 
tapas x is, and Jacobi commenting on this says that ‘this seems identical 
with the karmapatha’. 1 

(164) The sacrificial brahmins of the Brahmanas proper, who continued 
in the Upanisadic period recommending the path of action (karma- 
marga-), were undoubtedly against the claims to metaphysical and 
intuitive knowledge on the part of the Upanisadic thinkers. However, 
there is no reason to think that they were sceptics or agnostics in the 
matter of knowledge. They certainly claimed the veracity of certain 
ethical propositions. The modified theory of the path of action (karma- 
marga- or karmapatha-) to be found in the Isa Upanisad and later in the 
Bhagavadglta is less averse to knowledge. The Isa, while condemning 
those who delight in knowledge as being in greater darkness than 
those who are ignorant , 2 nevertheless speaks of some kind of know- 
ledge with which immortality is obtained (vidyayamrtam asnute, op . 
cit., 11). Barua calls the thinkers of the Kena Upanisad, viz. the Keni- 
yas, ‘sceptics’ (op. cit., pp. 261, 319). However, they were properly 
agnostics, who denied the possibility of conceptual or sensory know- 
ledge of reality 3 while not denying that reality ‘was known by an 
awakening’ (pratibodhaviditam 4 ). Likewise, faith (sraddha) in the 
Upanisads was never divorced from knowledge and there is no 
evidence of a faith movement in the Upanisads, which decried know- 
ledge. It is those who have both knowledge and faith 5 who attain 
immortality. Moreover, faith (sraddha) is said to accompany both tapas 
and knowledge . 6 

(165) It is not intrinsically impossible that there were a set of thinkers 
in the Vedic tradition who, because they believed in the efficacy of 

1 SBE., Vol. 15, p. 83, fn. 2. 

2 Tato bhuya iva te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah, 9. 

3 Na tatra caksur gacchati na vag gacchati na manah na vidmo na vijanimo 
yathaitad anusisyat, 3; cp. 7; 2.2.3. 

4 2.4. Radhakrishnan translates the phrase as ‘when it is known through every 
state of cognition" and quotes in support a cryptic comment of Sankara (bodham 
bodham prati viditam) but this surely contradicts what is stated one verse earlier, 
namely that ‘it is not understood by those who understand it" (avijnatam vijana- 
tam, 2.3). 

5 Brh. 6.2.15, te Y a evam etad viduh , ye cam! aranye sraddham satyam 
upasate, . . . 

6 Mund. 1. 2. 1 1, tapah sraddhe ye hy upavasanty aranye santa vidvamso . . . 
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rituals and the value of faith, pronounced that knowledge, whether 
empirical, metaphysical, or intuitive was a hindrance to moral progress 
and salvation. But their existence is not testified in the literature itself 
and it would be methodologically unsound to believe in their existence 
since we would have to depend on an argumentum e silentio . Even if 
they existed without leaving a trace of their doctrines in the Vedic 
literature, they cannot be identified with the first school of Sceptics as 
we know them from the passage under discussion. For in that case 
they should not declare the impossibility of knowledge but merely 
denounce it as morally dangerous. As we have shown ( v . supra> 148- 
150) it is unlikely that this first school of Sceptics would have come 
into being before the air was polluted (or rather enriched) with a 
multitude of contending theories. Thus people came to feel on the one 
hand that knowledge was uncertain and on the other that claims to 
knowledge were morally dangerous in that one might believe in what 
was in fact untrue and/or lead a factious and contentious life engaged 
in dispute and debate in defending one’s beliefs. It is in such circum- 
stances that we can expect to find an intellectual scepticism at the 
theoretical level coupled with the practice of the good life as it was 
traditionally known or best understood at the time. 

(166) The description of the second school of Sceptics is almost 
identical with that of the first except for the difference that according to 
these thinkers, to be led to believe in a proposition by one’s likes, 
desires, aversions and resentments would be an entanglement (upada- 
nam, D. 1 . 25-6). Such entanglement would be a source of worry 
(vighato) and as such a moral danger (antarayo). Upadana- literally 
means ‘grasping’ or ‘clinging’ (PTS. Dictionary, s.v. sense 2) but since 
these words express a pro-attitude 1 in that we grasp what we like or 
desire but not what we hate or are averse to, it would be better to 
translate the word as ‘entanglement’ or ‘act of involvement’. For it is 
obviously intended to include the objects that we like as well as dislike. 
Prof. Rhys Davids translates the word as ‘grasping condition of the 
heart which causes rebirth’ (op. cit., p. 38) but this, as standing for a 
concept of the Sceptics, need not, and indeed cannot, from the context 
have the same technical significance as it has in Buddhism. In the 
Buddhist context the word commonly means ‘the entanglement or 
involvement that leads to becoming or survival in the next life’ 

1 On the use of this word see P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics , Penguin Books, 
pp. 1 12-21. 
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(upadanapaccayabhavo, D. 11-57) but there is no need to believe that 
these Sceptics, would have had such a definite belief in survival or 
rebirth, though they would not have dismissed the possibility. If as 
was said in the Sutrakrtanga, the Sceptics too entertained beliefs about 
heaven and salvation (v. supra , 613) it is possible that they held them 
on pragmatic grounds without claiming actual knowledge. For, if 
Silanka’s observations are correct, a favourite dictum of theirs was 
‘Of what use is this knowledge’ (kim va tena jnanena? v. supra , 155) 
as they did not believe that claims to knowledge had any pragmatic 
value. However, based on what is implied from the context, the more 
probable explanation is that this school of Sceptics merely considered 
it undesirable to be involved in beliefs based on one’s likes or dislikes. 
They held this view not on the grounds that such involvement would 
lead to rebirth or survival but rather because such beliefs would be a 
source of worry and mental disquietude (vighata-). In any case, it is 
clear that this school of thinkers, unlike the first, adopted Scepticism 
primarily out of moral considerations rather than for intellectual 
reasons although the latter were not absent. 

(167) The next school of sceptical thinkers is said to argue as follows: 
T do not know, as it really is, what is good and what is evil and not 
knowing, if I were to pronounce that this is good or this is evil, then 
I would have to join issue, argue and debate with recluses and brahmins, 
learned, subtle, hair-splitters, skilled in controversy, who go about 
debunking with their intellect the theories of others. If I were to join 
issue, argue and debate with them, I would not be able to explain to 
them. If I were unable to explain to them, that would cause me worry 
(vighata-) and be moral danger (antarayo).’ Thus because he fears and 
detests interrogation (anuyoga-) 1 he does not ‘pronounce this to be 
good nor that to be evil’. 2 

1 This is a technical term associated with the debate defined in the Caraka 
Samhita, v. infra, 322. 

2 Aham kho idam kusalan ti yathabhutam nappajanami, idam akusalan ti yatha- 
bhutam nappajanami. Ahan c’eva kho pana idam kusalan ti yathabhutam appa- 
jananto, idam akusalan ti yathabhutam appajananto idam kusalan ti va vyakarey- 
yam — santi hi kho pana samanabrahmana pandita nipuna kataparappavada 
valavedhirupa vobhindanta marine caranti pannagatena ditthigatani -te mam 
tattha samanuyunjeyyum samanugaheyyum samanubhaseyyum. Ye mam tattha 
samanuyunjeyyum samanugaheyyum, tesaham na sampayeyyam. Yesaham na 
sampayeyyam so mam’assa vighato so mam’assa antarayo ti. Iti so anuyogabhaya 
anuyogaparijeguccha nYv’idam kusalan ti vyakaroti, na pan’idam akusalan ti 
vyakaroti . . D. I.26. 
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(168) This passage is again obscure. As it stands it merely states that 
there were a set of thinkers, who, because of their ignorance of the 
truth or falsity of moral propositions, did not desire to engage in 
debate with skilled dialecticians. For they would not be able to con- 
vince them of their scepticism and this would be a source of worry 
and a moral danger to them. 

(169) What is not clear from the above account is whether they 
wished to avoid debate because they were Sceptics or whether they 
adopted Scepticism because they wanted to avoid debate. The passage 
seems to be suggesting or saying both at once. On the one hand it 
seems to be saying that these thinkers ‘do not know’ that something is 
definitely good or evil and that their scepticism leads them to avoid 
debate, while on the other hand it seems to be saying that they do not 
want to ‘pronounce that this is good or this is evil’ because they feared 
debate. In the former case, as Sceptics, they would probably have found 
that they partially agreed with any or every thesis that their opponents 
put forward except of course the thesis that ‘there is knowledge’. They 
had no particular thesis of their own that their opponents could dis- 
prove unless it be their scepticism itself. Thus it would have been 
difficult to convince their opponents of their scepticism inasmuch as 
according to the current rules of debate it was required that one party 
put forward a definite proposition to be proved ( v . infra, 344). In the 
latter case, they would have adopted scepticism either because they saw 
the futility of debate where skilled dialecticians could apparently prove 
thesis as well as anti-thesis and/or because they saw the moral dangers 
of debate since debates resulted in the defeat of one party or the other 
and frayed tempers as well. They would have seen that there was no 
point or purpose in debate since one was nowhere nearer the truth at 
the end of it and at the same time feared debate because it could result 
in loss of their mental equanimity which they valued. This seems to be 
the more probable explanation judging from what we learned about 
these sceptics from Silanka’s account. 

(170) We have hitherto spoken of three schools of Sceptical thinkers, 
namely those who adopted scepticism primarily through fear of false- 
hood (musavadabhaya), through fear of involvement (upadanabhaya) 
or fear of interrogation in debate (anuyogabhaya). All three schools 
considered the consequences of falsehood, involvement and interroga- 
tion psychologically undesirable in that they cause remorse or worry 
(vighata-), which was a (moral) danger or hindrance (antaraya-). It 
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seems to be clear from this that there was much in common between 
these three schools or types of Sceptics and that they valued mental 
stability if not the cultivation of some sort of ideal state of mind. 

(171) Apart from the few hints that we get about these Sceptics from 
Buddhist and Jain sources, we have not been able to trace any positive 
reference to them elsewhere in Indian thought. But the account given 
of the scepticism of Pyrrho, who is said to have been influenced by 
Indian thought, 1 bears a remarkable similarity to the point of view 
of these Sceptics. The quotation preserved by Aristocles from one of 
Timon’ s prose works and which is supposed to represent the views of 
Timon’s teacher, Pyrrho, reads as follows: ‘He himself (Pyrrho) has 
left nothing in writing but his disciple Timon says that the man who is 
to be happy must look to these three things: (1) what is the nature of 
things, (2) what attitude should we take to them, and (3) what those 
who take this attitude will gain by it. He says that he declared that 
things were in an equal degree indifferent and unstable and incapable 
of being tested. For this reason neither our senses nor our opinions are 
true or false. So we must not put our trust in them but be free from 
beliefs and inclinations and unshaken, saying of each thing in turn that 
it no more is than it is not or that it both is and is not or that it neither 
is nor is not. And those who take this attitude, Timon says will first 
gain speechlessness ( abasia ) and then imperturbability (arapa^ta)’. 2 

(172) One difference that we seem to observe on the surface is that 
Pyrrho’s scepticism appears to be all-embracing while the scepticism 
of the three schools outlined above seems to have been more or less 
confined to moral propositions. But this appearance is deceptive. With 
regard to all three of these schools, it is stated, that they gave sceptical 
answers ‘when questioned on each and every matter’ (tattha tattha 
panham puttho, D.I., pp. 24, 25, 26). The reason for high-lighting 
the ethical examples was probably due to the Buddhists themselves 
being mainly concerned with this aspect of their teachings just as much 
as the account given by Silanka of the different ‘types’ of Sceptics 
(v. supra , 157) gave one the impression that the Sceptics were mainly 
interested in the concepts and categories of Jainism. 

(173) If we compare the doctrines of the above three schools of 
Sceptics with the account given above of the scepticism of Pyrrho, it 

1 ERE., Vol. 11, p. 228, v. ‘Sceptics’; he is said to have ‘studied philosophy 
under Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean Magi’. 

2 Loc. cit. } p. 229. 

E 
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would be interesting to observe that both hold that (1) there were no 
beliefs or opinions which were true or false and therefore (2) we should 
give no positive answer to any of the logical alternatives. It would also 
be seen that (3) the four logical alternatives mentioned in Timon’s 
account (i.e. is, is not, both is and is not, neither is nor is not) are 
identical with that of Sanjaya, the Buddhists and perhaps also of the 
three schools of Sceptics as we have shown below (v. infra, 184). 
Lastly (4) the value of the sceptical attitude is said by Pyrrho to lie in 
the fact that it promotes speechlessness (aphasia) and mental imper- 
turbability (ataraxia), which seem to be the states of mind regarded as 
ideal by the above schools of Sceptics since they held that anything 
that caused mental instability was a hindrance. Because of Pyrrho’s 
love of quietism, Burnet 1 thinks that Pyrrho is more of a quietist than 
a sceptic and is inclined to regard him as being nearer the Buddhist 
ideal: ‘We see that those who knew Pyrrho well described him as a 
sort of Buddhist arhat and that is doubtless how we should regard him. 
He is not so much a sceptic as an ascetic and a quietist’. But when we 
see that Pyrrho’s scepticism as well as his quietism are shared by the 
above schools of Sceptics, it would be more appropriate to regard him 
as having a closer kinship with them rather than with the Buddhists, 
who were opposed to their scepticism. 

(174) Barua compares the school of Pyrrho with that of Sanjaya {op. 
cit p. 32) but as indicated below (v. infra, 180) it is not said of the 
school of Sanjaya, unlike in the case of the previous three schools, that 
it held non-scepticism to be a source of vexation or a hindrance. We 
therefore have no evidence that the school of Sanjaya valued mental 
equanimity. In the circumstances we would have to hold that Pyrrho- 
nean scepticism would be nearer the three schools mentioned above 
than the school of Sanjaya, which in our opinion does not seem to have . 
valued mental quietude at all. 

(175) The fourth school of Sceptics is described in language identical 
with that used to define the philosophy of Sanjaya so that we may 
presume that Sanjaya was one of the foremost representatives if not 
the leader of this school. Sanjaya is described along with the other five 
teachers, who were contemporaries of the Buddha as being a well- 
known (nato), celebrated (yasassi) teacher and a leader of a sect 
(titthakaro) who was held in high esteem by the common folk (sad- 
husammato bahujanassa); he is also said to have a following (sanghl 

1 Loc. cit., p. 229. 
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gani). This description occurs in a stereotyped sentence, 1 which is used 
of all the six heretical teachers several times in the Nikayas (D. 1. 150, 
M. I.4, S. 1.68, J. I.509). But since it is complimentary we need not 
doubt that it contained a good deal of truth. He may have been 
Sariputta’s teacher prior to the latter’s conversion to Buddhism. 2 
Barua doubts this. He says that ‘one may reasonably object to the 
identification of Sanjaya the Sceptic, who is designated in the Samanna- 
phala Sutta as Sanjaya Belatthaputta (or Belatthiputta) with Sanjaya 
described in the Vinaya Mahavagga and the Dhammapada commentary 
as a Paribbajaka’ (op. cit p. 325). However, if the commentarial 
tradition that Suppiya Paribbajaka was a disciple of Sanjaya 3 is correct, 
we need not doubt that Sanjaya himself was a Paribbajaka and was 
sometimes known as such. 

(176) The sceptical philosophy of this school is defined as follows: 
‘Herein a certain recluse or brahmin is dull, stupid. And by reason of 
his dullness and stupidity, when questioned on this or that matter, he 
resorts to verbal jugglery or eel- wriggling: “If you ask me whether 
there is a next world, then if it were to occur to me (iti ce me assa) that 
there is a next world, I would pronounce that there is a next world. 
Yet, I do not say so, I do not say thus, I do not say otherwise, I do not 
say no, I deny the denials. Similarly with regard to the propositions, 
“there is no next world”, “there is and is not a next world”, “there 
neither is nor is not a next world”, “there are beings who survive 
(death)”, “there are no beings who survive”, “there are and are no 
beings who survive”, “there neither are nor are there no beings who 
survive”, “there is a result and a consequence of good and evil 
actions”, “there is no result or consequence of good or evil actions”, 
“there is and is no result or consequence of good or evil actions”, “the 
Perfect One (Tathagato) exists after death”, “the Perfect One does not 
exist after death”, “the Perfect One both exists and does not exist after 
death”, “the Perfect One neither exists nor does not exist after death”’. 4 

1 sarighino ganino ganacariya nata yasassino titthakara sadhusammata ca 
bahujanassa, loc. cit. 

2 v. Malalasekera, DPPN., s.v. Sanjaya Belatthiputta. 

3 Paribbajako ti Sanjayassa antevasi, DA. I.35. 

4 Idha . . . ekacco samano va brahmano va mando hoti momuho. So mandatta 
momuhatta tattha tattha panham puttho samano vacavikkhepam apajjati amaravi- 
kkhepam: ‘ Atthi paro loko?’ ti iti ce mam pucchasi, ‘Atthi paro loko* ti ce me 
assa, “atthi paro loko” ‘ ti iti te nam vyakareyyam. Evam pi me no. Tatha pi me no. 
Annatha pi me no. No ti pi me no. No no ti pi me no. “Natthi paro loko?” ti . . . 
pe . . .’ Atthi ca natthi ca paro loko? N’ev’atthi na n’atthi paro loko? Atthi satta 
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(177) Professor Basham, dissenting from Barua’s view that the passage 
mentioned above represents a doctrine that was held in good faith by a 
school of Pyrrhonists, thinks that the passage is ‘probably satirical, a 
tilt at agnostic teachers who were unwilling to give a definite answer to 
any metaphysical question put to them’ (op. cit ., p. 17). He adds that 
‘its agnosticism was never a part of the Ajivika creed, and it may be 
omitted from further consideration’ (loc. cit.). 

(178) This seems to be unclear. For it may be asked whether (1) there 
was at least one school of Sceptics, (2) Sanjaya was a Sceptic, and (3) if 
Sanjaya was a Sceptic, he was an Ajivika. If (2) and (3) are denied there 
is a contradiction inasmuch as elsewhere Professor Basham ascribes 
the ‘sceptical philosophy’ outlined in the Sandaka Sutta to Sanjaya 
(op. cit., p. 19). Moreover, he states (y. infra , 195) that ‘the Sandaka 
Sutta seems to embrace all six of the heretical teachers ... in the 
category of Ajlvikas’ (op. cit., p. 96). From this it may be inferred that 
he considers ‘agnosticism’ or ‘scepticism’ (v. op. cit., p. 19 — both words 
are used indiscriminately) as part of the Ajivika creed(s) in Barua’s 
second sense of the term Ajivika, 1 with which Basham agrees. 2 
Nevertheless, at the beginning of his work he states the very opposite. 
Moreover, Professor Basham omits to discuss Sllanka’s statement to 
the effect that ‘the Ajlvikas and others, who are followers of Gosala’s 
doctrines are a product of ajnanavada’ (supra, 147), whatever ajnana- 
vada may mean here. 

(179) We are not anxious to prove that scepticism is part of the 
Ajivika doctrines or not, though we would like to be clear about the 
use of the term Ajivika, so as to avoid confusion (v. infra, 196). But if 
Prof. Basham is saying that there was no school (or schools) of Sceptics, 
but only ‘agnostic teachers’ who were sceptics only with regard to 
metaphysical questions, it is necessary to urge that, as we have shown 
above, the independent evidence and testimony of both the Buddhist 
as well as the Jain texts seem to point in the opposite direction. But 

opapatika? N’atthi satta opapatika? Atthi ca natthi ca satta opapatika? N’ev’atthi 
na natthi satta opapatika. Atthi sukatadukkatanam kammanam phalam vipako? 
Natthi sukatadukkatanam kammanam phalam vipako ? Atthi ca natthi ca sukata- 
dukkatanam kammanam phalam vipako? N’ev’atthi na n’atthi sukatadukkatanam 
kammanam phalam vipako? Hoti Tathagato parammarana? Na hoti Tathagato 
parammarana? Hoti ca na hoti ca Tathagato parammarana? N’eva hoti na na hoti 
Tathagato parammarana? ... D. 1 . 27. 

1 ‘Ajivika — what it means’, ABORT, Vol. 8, 1927, p. 183. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 96, 97. ‘We have seen that the second usage is very common in 
early Buddhist literature’ (p. 98). 
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Sanjaya’s scepticism may very well have been confined to metaphysical 
questions, as we ourselves consider to be a possibility following the 
suggestion of Jacobi (v. infra, 181). 

(180) We are inclined to agree with Basham when he says that the 
above passage is ‘satirical’ but only in the sense that it seems to give a 
rather inexact version of the philosophy of Sanjaya, to whom the 
Buddhists seem to have been somewhat antipathetic. In fact, the 
account given gives the impression that Sanjaya was a naive Sceptic, 
who adopted Scepticism out of sheer stupidity, either because he did 
not know the answers to the questions put to him or the fact that one 
of the logical alternatives must be true. Both the Brahmajala Sutta and 
the Samannaphala Sutta (D. 1 . 58-9) versions emphasize the dullness 
and stupidity of this thinker as a result of which scepticism is the out- 
come. In the Brahmajala Sutta, out of the sixty two philosophical 
schools, whose views are stated, this is the only one that is picked out 
as being ‘a product of sheer stupidity’ (mandatta momuhatta, loc. cit .). 
In the Samannaphala Sutta, it is stated as the impression of Ajatasattu 
that Sanjaya ‘was the most foolish and stupid’ 1 of all the recluses and 
brahmins. If Sariputta, who is lauded for his intelligence, could have 
been at one time the disciple of Sanjaya, 2 Sanjaya could not have been 
as stupid as he is made out to be and besides he would not have 
attracted such a large following. What then could be the motive for 
singling out this particular school of Scepticism as a product of folly? 
One difference that we notice is that in the former three schools of 
Sceptics there seems to be some conception of the good life, whether 
they believed in salvation or not, and the sceptical attitude seems at 
least to have been regarded as psychologically desirable in promoting 
one’s peace of mind. Sanjaya on the other hand may have been a more 
thorough-going sceptic, who made no pretence about the desirability 
of scepticism as a way of life. He would thus have been much more 
outspoken and critical of the views of his opponents. As a result the 
Buddhists may have regarded him as being more deluded than the 
other Sceptics who in spite of their theoretical scepticism had the good 
sense to cultivate the tranquillity of mind, which was highly valued in 
Buddhism as well. 

(181) Sanjaya’s scepticism may have extended to the whole field of 
knowledge for he too is supposed to have given sceptical answers to 

1 Ayan ca imesam samanabrahmananam sabbabalo sabbamulho, D. I.59. 

2 v. DPPN., s.v. Sariputta. 
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all questions put to him. But if we examine the actual list of proposi- 
tions mentioned (and here a whole list is given unlike in the case of the 
previous schools), it would be seen that they pertain to metaphysics 
(the next world, survival, transcendent existence) and morals (the 
consequences of good and evil). It is therefore not improbable that his 
scepticism was directed only to those questions, the answers to which 
were unverifiable and therefore unknowable or as Jacobi says ‘trans- 
cendent or beyond human experience 5 (< op . cit., p. xxvii). In this respect 
the philosophy of Sanjaya may be compared with that of the positivist 
branch of the Lokayata (i.e. group (2), v. supra , 89, 94), the difference 
being that these positivists seem to have denied the truth of these 
propositions or suggested that they do not make sense 1 while Sanjaya 
seems to grant the possibility of their truth, though denying that we 
have any means of knowing this. If so Sanjaya seems to have examined 
the truth-value of propositions in the light of relevant evidence. His 
philosophy, therefore, is as Ui sums it up ‘a scepticism on the one hand 
and a primitive step of criticism of knowledge on the other hand, like 
the sophists 2 in the Greek philosophy 5 . 3 

(182) Another fact to be noted in the account given of Sanjaya’s 
philosophy is that the propositions are arranged in a four-fold order 
of expression and the logical alternatives are not confined to simple 
assertions and denials. For instance, we find not only the expressions 
‘there is (atthi) a next world 5 and ‘there is no (natthi) next world 5 but 
also the forms ‘there is and is not (atthi ca natthi ca) a next world 5 and 
‘there neither is nor is there no (n 5 ev 5 atthi na n’atthi) next world 5 . This 
four-fold mode of expression, as we have shown later (r. infra, 581) 
appears to have been adopted in the Pali Nikayas alongside the usual 
two-fold mode. Keith gives the credit to Sanjaya for initiating this 
new four-fold logic: ‘he seems as an agnostic to have been the first to 
formulate the four possibilities of existence, non-existence, both and 
neither . . . 54 

(183) This is certainly a possibility that cannot be ruled out. His very 
scepticism may have led him to include the modes of expression ‘both 
is and is not 5 and ‘neither is nor is not 5 , both of which are expres- 
sions sometimes used in common speech in addition to the ordinary 

1 The closest that the early Materialists came to saying this is their statement 
recorded in the Sutrakrtanga (v. supra, Ch. II, p. 46), viz. ‘it is those who say 
that the (soul) does not exist or is not evident, who would be making the right 
statement about it*. 2 v. infra, 326. 

3 The Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 23. 


Buddhist Philosophy, p. 303. 
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assertions and denials, so as to make his scepticism and his scruples for 
truth appear more comprehensive. On the other hand there are two 
other alternatives worth considering, which appear to be more plaus- 
ible than the one suggested. 

(184) One of the alternatives is that the four-fold schema was not the 
innovation of Sanjaya but was held in common by all the schools of 
the Sceptics; in such a case Buddhism would have either borrowed this 
classification from the Sceptics or shared it with them. The other 
alternative is that the innovation was on the part of the Buddhists and 
that the Sceptics themselves including Sanjaya were not concerned 
with such problems. 

(185) Let us consider the first alternative. We have already seen how 
Silanka arranged the only example he seems to have taken from the 
Sceptics themselves in a four-fold schema (y. supra , 157). He may have 
done this merely to complete his figure of sixty seven ‘categories’ of 
Sceptics: but the fact that the example he took was not based on Jain 
concepts and his own admission that this particular example did not 
admit of more than a four-fold order of predications are possibly 
pointers to the fact that he was borrowing not only the example but 
the four-fold formula itself from the Sceptics. The adoption of such 
different schemas was perhaps characteristic of this period and was 
probably necessitated by the variety of doctrines, which had to be 
considered apart (y. infra , 573). Dr Basham has some evidence to show 
that the Ajlvikas under Makkhali Gosala and the schismatic Jain sect 
of the Trairasikas adopted a scheme of classifying propositions into 
three logical ‘heaps’ (rasi) or categories (v. infra , 217-20). Now there 
is no known school of Indian thinkers apart from the Buddhist (barring 
Sanjaya who is known only through the references in Buddhist litera- 
ture) who adopted a four-fold schema, but the five-fold formula of 
denial, which according to the accounts given, is common to all the 
schools of Sceptics, seems to be based on the acceptance of a four-fold 
form of predication. Let us examine this formula: 

1. Evampi me no — I do not say so. 

2. Tatha pi me no — I do not say thus. 

3. Annatha pi me no — I do not say otherwise. 

4. No ti pi me no — I do not say no. 

5. No no ti pi me no — lit. I do not say ‘no, no.’ 

The commentary offers two explanations 1 of the meaning of this 

1 DA. I.115-6. 
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formula. According to the first explanation, proposition (1) is an 
indefinite rejection or denial (aniyamitavikkhepo. DA. I.115). Pro- 
position (2) is the denial of a specific proposition, e.g. the denial of the 
eternity view (sassatavada-) when asked whether the world and the 
soul are eternal. Proposition (3) is the denial of a variant of (2), e.g. the 
rejection of the semi-eternal theory (ekaccasassatam), which is said to 
be somewhat different from (annatha) from the eternity theory. 
Proposition (4) is the denial of the contrary of (2), e.g. the denial of 
the annihilationist theory (ucchedam) when asked whether a being 
(tathagato) does not exist after death. Proposition (5) is the rejection 
of the dialectician’s view (takkivadam) 1 of a double denial, e.g. denying 
the position if asked whether a being neither exists nor does not exist 
after death. 

(186) If we adopt the notations p. notp, 2 p.notp, not (p.notp) to 
represent the usual four-fold propositional formula of predication in 
Buddhism (i.e. corresponding to, is, is not, is and is not, neither is nor 
is not), we may represent the above commentarial explanation in 
symbolic form as follows, using the notation p= for an indefinite 
proposition; and— -to express denial: 

r - -(P=) 

2. — (p) 

3. -(p.notp) 

4. —(notp) 

5. — (not(p.notp)) 

It will be seen from the above that 2, 4, 3 and 5 (in this order) are the 
denials of the usual four propositional types in the order in which we 
stated them. The identifications of the commentator has some basis in 
the wording. He has seen that there was a double ‘na’ (two ‘nots’) in 5 
{no no ti pi . . .) and identified it as a denial of a proposition of the form 
na eva . . . na (na) . . . Where he saw a single ‘na’ in 4 (no ti pi . . .) 
he identified it as a denial of a proposition of the form ‘na . . .’. He then 
identified 2 (tatha pi . . .) as the denial of a simple assertion. In 4 
(annatha pi . . .) he saw a slight variation of 2 and identified it as a 
denial of a partial assertion. But what is most unsatisfactory is the 

1 This is called takki-vadam, i.e. the thesis of the sophist (vitandavadin) since 
he rejects or argues against both thesis as well as anti-thesis; he neither asserts 
p nor not-p. 

2 We are not using the negation sign (~p) or the form ‘not p’ since ‘notp’ is 
not the contradictory of p (v. infra, 575). 
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identification of i. What does Buddhaghosa mean by an aniyamita- 
vikkhepo? He can only mean the rejection of any one of the logical 
alternatives (which he has exhausted in 2, 4, 3 and 5) without specifica- 
tion, but the language (evampi me no) hardly suggests this. 

(187) According to the second explanation, proposition (1) is the 
denial of an assertion e.g. if asked whether this is good, he denies it. 
Proposition (2) is the denial of a simple negation, e.g. if asked whether 
this is not good, denies it. Proposition (3) is a denial that what you are 
stating is different from both (1) and (2), e.g. if asked whether his 
position is different from both (1) and (2) (ubhayato annatha), denies 
it. Proposition (4) is a denial that you are stating a point of view 
different from the above, e.g. if asked whether his thesis (laddhi) is 
different from the three earlier points of view (tividhena’pi na hoti), 
denies it. Proposition (5) is a denial of the denials, e.g. if asked whether 
his thesis is to deny everything (no no te laddhi ti) he denies it. Thus 
he does not take his stand (na titthati) on any of the logical alternatives 
(ekasmim pi pakkhe). We may represent this explanation using sym- 
bols as explained above, as follows: 

i- — (p) 

2. — (notp) 

3 - -(— (b 2 )) 

4* “ (— (1, 2, 3)) 

5- — 0, 2, 3, 4) 

We have used the numerals as well, as equivalent to the formula that 
follows for otherwise the notation would appear too complicated and 
the point of adopting it would be lost. Thus, 3 means that ‘you deny 
that your thesis is different from both your previous denial of the 
assertion and the denial of the negation’. The purpose of the com- 
mentator in both his explanations has been to show that the Sceptic 
does not take his stand on any of the logical alternatives. But this 
second explanation is less satisfactory than the first, since the explana- 
tions of propositions 3 and 4 appear to be very arbitrary and hardly 
related to the language used. 

(188) We would like to suggest a third alternative explanation, which 
has the merit of being the simplest and the one having the closest 
affinities to the language used. Buddhaghosa’s second explanation 
made the suggestion that the last proposition (no no ti pi me no) is a 
denial of the rejection of all the possible logical alternatives. This 
appears to be plausible since the statement literally means ‘I do not 
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say “no, no” \ If so the others constitute the rejection of the usual 
four-fold logical alternatives. We may take them in the usual order 
and when we do so it would be noticed that on the whole they corre- 
spond with the language used. We may state this explanation in 
symbolic form, as follows: 

1. -Cp) 

2. — (notp) 

3. — (p.notp) 

4. — (not(p.notp)) 

5 - — (1, 2, 3, 4) 

(189) If this five-fold formula of denial implies or is based on the four- 
fold modes of predication of logical alternatives, then in the light of 
the independent evidence from Sllanka as well (v. supra , 157), the 
credit for adopting this schema should not go to Sanjaya alone, but 
should be shared by all these Sceptical schools of thought. 

(190) It also appears to be equally plausible that it were the Buddhists 
who were the first to innovate and adopt this four-fold schema. We 
noticed that when Sllanka tried to explain the existence of sixty-seven 
‘categories’ of Sceptics, he did so by making them ask questions 
according to the seven-fold mode of predication (saptabhangi) adopted 
by the Jains. From this we cannot argue that the Sceptics were the first 
to adopt the saptabhangi formula, as Keith has done in the case of 
Sanjaya on precisely the same kind of evidence. In order to explain 
their sceptical attitude it was necessary for their opponents to represent 
them as not committing themselves on any one of the logical alterna- 
tives and it is natural for them to do this by showing them as dismissing 
the logical alternatives as they themselves understood them. It is 
therefore not surprising that the Jains should represent them as dis- 
missing a proposition in all the seven modes of predication known to 
them, while the Buddhists picture them as discarding the four. Both 
these alternatives are more plausible than the one that Keith has 
offered in that they have some independent evidence to confirm them. 
We cannot therefore agree with Keith, when he dogmatically gives the 
credit to Sanjaya for being the ‘first to formulate the four possibilities’ 
(Joe, cit . ), when we know nothing about Sanjaya apart from the 
accounts we get of him in the Buddhist texts. 

(191) Jacobi thinks that ‘in opposition to the Agnosticism of Sanjaya, 
Mahavlra has established the syadvada’ (op, cit,, p. xxvii). Superficially, 
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there seems to be some truth in this observation. The Jain syadvada 
appears to be the opposite reaction to that of the Sceptics when faced 
with the same epistemological problem. The Sceptic doubts or denies 
all the logical possibilities, whereas the Jain asserts that they are all 
true in some sense or another. But this appearance of a radical contrast 
is deceptive and in fact although the two have to be distinguished, it 
would be quite wrong to consider them as being poles apart. 

(192) The Buddhist in depicting the Sceptic as denying all the logical 
possibilities and denying these denials as well, has not given an accurate 
account of the point of view of the Sceptic in his anxiety to show that 
the latter is making self-contradictory assertions. It would appear that 
in denying the denials (no no ti pi me no, loc . cit.) the Sceptic was 
contradicting himself, but in fact he does not seem to have denied the 
possibilities outright. He would most probably have merely stated that 
he does not agree that p is the case quite categorically (as his opponent 
would have liked him to), since p may be true or p may be false and 
one cannot know this. This is different from a categorical denial of the 
possibilities. The position of the Sceptic would in fact be disclosed as 
follows: 


1. p may (or may not) be the case 

2. Notp „ 

3. p.notp 

4. Not(p.notp) „ 

(193) We may compare this with the standpoints of the Jains, which 
we may state as follows, confining ourselves to the first four possi- 
bilities only for the sake of the comparison: 


1. p may be the case 

2. Notp „ 

3. p.notp „ 

4. (p. is inexpressible) „ 


syadasti 

syannasti 

syadastinasti 

syadavaktavyah 


(194) It would now appear as if, far from being poles apart, it is 
difficult to distinguish the two points of view. The difference is no 
doubt there for, by say, syadasti, the Jains do not mean that ‘p may be 
the case’ in the sceptical sense but that ‘p is in fact the case from a 
certain point of view (naya)’ (v. infra , 236-8). Instead of one develop- 
ing in opposition to the other as Jacobi has suggested the two seem to 
have a common origin, though they part company at a certain point. 
When both were faced with the problem of diverse theories (which 
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could be stated as logical alternatives), both wondered whether any of 
them could be true. But while the Sceptic seems to have concluded that 
none of them could be known to be true, the Jain appears to have 
formed the conclusion that each one may be true (v. infra , 236). In the 
eyes of their opponents, both would have appeared to contradict them- 
selves, the former by violating the Law of Excluded Middle (or rather 
the Law of Exclusion, since there were more than two logical alterna- 
tives, v . infra, 582) and the latter the Law of Contradiction (y. infra , 
582). 

(195) Another influential class of religious teachers who made their 
own contribution to the development of logical and epistemological 
thought were the Ajivikas, who are distinguished from the Jains 
(niganthas) in the Suttanipata (v. infra, 375). Although the word, 
Ajivikah, was used primarily of the followers of Makkhali Gosala and 
secondarily in a loose sense, as shown by Barua 1 and Basham, 2 there 
is no evidence that the term was used of the Jains at least at the time 
of the Pali Nikayas. Dr Basham’s deduction that ‘the Sandaka Sutta 
seems to embrace all six of the heretical teachers, including the great 
leader of the niganthas, Nigantha Nataputta or Mahavira, in the 
general category of Ajlvikas’ (op. cit., p. 96) seems to be based on a 
misinterpretation. Since we have inferred that some of the doctrines 
criticized in the Sandaka Sutta are those of the Brahmanic tradition 
(v. infra, 196) and Basham’s assumption that ‘the propagators of all the 
objectionable teachings (i.e. in the Sandaka Sutta) are classed together 
under the broad title of ajlvikas’ (op. cit., 20) would adversely affect 
some of our own conclusions, it seems necessary to point out why and 
where we differ from Professor Basham. 

(196) The Sandaka Sutta criticizes four types of religions which are 
false (abrahmacariyavasa) and four which are unsatisfactory (anassasi- 
kam brahmacariyam) but not necessarily false. Nowhere in the Sutta 
are these teachings associated with the names of individuals. It is 
Basham who identifies these teachings with those of certain teachers 
on the basis of the wording (op. cit., p. 19). He seems to have identified 
‘the teacher claiming omniscience’ (loc. cit.) with Mahavira, for other- 
wise he would not have come to the above conclusion. This identifica- 
tion is arbitrary for the Sutta itself as we have said, mentions the 
omniscient teacher as a type and the Pali Nikayas themselves refer to 

1 B. M. Barua, ‘Ajivika-What it means’, ABORI., Vol. 8, 1927, p. 183. 

2 Op. cit., p. 97 ff. 
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both Purana Kassapa (v. infra, 383) as well as Nigantha Nataputta as 
claiming omniscience. Secondly, Basham has refrained from identifying 
the traditionalist (anussavika-) as well as the rationalist (takkl vimamsi). 
Had he done so he would have found that the traditionalists were 
mainly though not solely the Vedic brahmins as defined at M. II.21 1 — 
santi, Bharadvaja, eke samana-brahmana anussavika . . . seyyatha’pi 
brahmana Tevijja. The ‘rationalists’ as we have shown, were both 
brahmins as well as Samanas (v. infra , 37 5). Now Basham says that 
‘the conclusion of the Sutta is surprising’ (op. cit ., p. 19) but had he 
made the above identification, to make his list complete, he would have 
found that his own conclusion would have been still more surprising, 
namely that even the Vedic brahmins would have to be called Ajlvikas 
according to this Sutta. Thirdly, Dr Basham seems to have assumed 
without justification that the ‘Ajlvika’ in the quotation on which his 
entire conclusion is based, viz. Ime pan’ Ajlvika puttamataya putta, 
attanan c’eva ukkamsenti pare ca vambhenti, tayo c’eva niyyataro 
pannapenti, seyyath’Idam Nandam Vaccham, Kisam Sankiccam, 
Makkhali Gosalan ti (loc. cit., fn. 7) are identical with the religious 
teachers with whom he has associated the teachings mentioned in it. 
But the context of this quotation seems to tell a different story. It 
occurs in a digression at the end of the Sutta, when Sandaka Paribbajaka 
asks Ananda a few questions, the last of which is, Klva bahuka . . . 
imasmim dhammavinaye niyyataro ? How many saints 1 are there in 
this religion? This question seems to have little to do with the earlier 
sermon of Ananda on the different types of religions or religious 
teachers. Ananda replies that there are over five hundred, to which 
Sandaka Paribbajaka, who is probably an Ajlvika in the loose sense of 
the term, says that as for the Ajlvikas ‘they (can) claim only three 
saints’ (tayo c’eva niyyataro pannapenti). Lastly, Professor Basham 
quotes Chalmers’s translation, which is inaccurate: ‘yet they have only 
produced three shining lights’; even if we retain ‘shining lights’ as a 
free rendering of niyyataro, which means ‘those who have attained 
salvation’ (y. fn. below), pannapenti (=Skr. p raj napay anti, from pra-j- 
Vjna+ causative suffix and not from pra--)- \/j an ) can on ly mean 
1 Formed from nis +VV a T t T> it is the intransitive sense that is evident in the 
usage; e.g. niyyanti dhira lokamha, the wise go out of the world, S.V.6 — in this 
sense niyyataro would be ‘those who have gone out*, i.e. ‘the saved’, ‘the saints’; 
cp. so niyyati . . . samma dukkhakkhayaya M. 1.68. If as the PTS. Dictionary 
suggests (s.v.) the word is formed from nis + \/y am we should have niyyanta-, 
niyyantaro on the analogy of ganta- from \/ gam. It cannot therefore mean 
‘guide, leader’. 
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‘proclaim’ or ‘claim’ (lit. make known). Thus the interpretation of 
‘the omniscient teacher’ as a personal reference to the Jain leader 
irrespective of the other claimants, the failure to see the references to 
the Vedic religion and the Brahmanic tradition, the failure to note the 
strict context of the quotation and perhaps even the mistranslation 
seem to have led Dr Basham to the above conclusion, with which we 
cannot agree for the reasons stated. 

(197) In the general sense of the term Ajlvika-, even the Sceptics, whom 
Silanka seems to have associated with them were Ajivikas. However, 
since it is necessary to consider the doctrines of the Sceptics separately 
we shall confine our usage of Ajivikas to denote those Samanas, who 
were neither Jains, Materialists or Sceptics. 

(198) To turn to our main problem, the Ajivikas seem to have been 
influenced both by the rational tradition of the Early Upanisads as well 
as by the claims to intuitive knowledge on the part of the Middle and 
Late Upanisadic thinkers. One of their main metaphysical interests 
seems to have been the problems of time and change. Basham does not 
believe that Ajlvikism ‘derived from Vedic or Brahmanical sources’ 
(op. cit., p. 98) but the hymns to Kala in the Atharvaveda (19. 53, 54) 
seem to contain the germs of the determinist thesis, if determinism 
(niyati-) was one of the main doctrines of the Ajivikas. In these hymns, 
Time (Kala-) conceived as an hypostatized entity having everything 
under its control and ‘beyond which there is no other greater force’, 1 
is said to have ‘produced both the past and the future’ 2 while it is itself 
eternally existent. 3 

(199) Now the main argument for niyati seems to have been based on 
the same a priori premiss of Uddalaka (v. supra , 25), which led to 
Metaphysical Materialism on the one hand (v. supra, 85, 115) and to 
the proto- Vaisesika Realism of another Ajlvika thinker, Pakudha 
Kaccayana (v. infra, 428). As Dr Basham has shown, the Jain com- 
mentators Silanka, Jnanavimala and Abhayadeva quote a verse ascribed 
to the niyativadins, which has the significant statement ‘na “bhavyam 
bhavati na bhavino” sti nasah’ (op. cit ., p. 221, fn.i) which means 
‘that which is not to be will not be, nor does that which is to be perish’. 
This is very similar to the a priori premiss, sato natthi vinaso asato 

1 Tasmad vai na’nyatparamasti tejah, 53.4. 

2 Kalo ha bhutam bhavyan ca . . . ajanayat, 19.54.3. 

3 Kala- is said to be ‘eternal’ (ajarah, 19. 53.1) and ‘its axle is immortality’ 
(amjrtam nyaksah, 19.53.2). 
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natthi sambhavo (v. supra 9 85), the only difference being that what is 
conceived to be Being is not ‘what is’ but ‘what will be’ and what is 
Non-heing is not ‘what is not’ but ‘that which is not to be’. Now Being 
cannot be destroyed nor Non-Being come to be. Therefore ‘what will 
be’ cannot be destroyed, i.e. cannot be otherwise and ‘that which is not 
to be’ cannot come into being, i.e. will not be. The apparent self-evi- 
dence of the proposition that ‘what will be cannot be otherwise’ is 
based on the misconception that the future event which actually comes 
to pass in the course of time, ‘exists’ or has Being. Once this is accepted, 
the determinist conclusion follows; the same argument can be used to 
show that the past could not have been different from what in fact it 
was. So everything, past, present and future is unalterable and fixed. 
It is probably this very argument of the niyativadin, which provoked 
the Buddha to draw attention to the past, present and future usages of 
the verb ‘to be’ (ahosi, atthi, bhavissati) and enjoin the desirability of 
keeping ‘these three linguistic conventions’ (tayo’me niruttipatha) 
apart without confusing them, so that one may see that one cannot 
argue that ‘what will be’ (bhavissati) has existence (atthi) for the future 
that has not come into being and manifested itself has to be reckoned 
as ‘what will be’ (bhavissati) and cannot be reckoned as ‘what is’ 
(atthi) h It is significant that it is said at the end of this section that even 
‘the ahetuvadins, the akiriyavadins and the natthikavadins cannot 
afford to condemn or reject these three linguistic conventions for 
otherwise they would be liable to censure’. 2 Here the akiriyavadin is a 
reference to Purana Kassapa, whose doctrine is called akiriyam at 
D. I.53, while a doctrine stated in identical language is called akiriya- 
vada- at M. I.404-5 (y. supra , 121). He seems to have been an outright 
niyativadin as his later reputation 3 shows. Ahetuvadin on the other 
hand is probably a reference to Makkhali Gosala, but his doctrine is 
called samsara-suddhi (salvation by transmigration) at D. 1 . 5 3 though 
at M. II.408, the same stated in identical language minus the cosmology 
is called ahetuvada-. His ahetuvada- is evident from his language in 

1 S. III.71, Ta yo ‘me niruttipatha adhivacanapatha pannattipatha asamkinna 
asamkinnapubba na samkiyanti na samkiyissanti appatikuttha samanehi brah- 
manehi vinnuhi. Katame tayo. Yam rupam . . . vedana . . . sahha . . . sankhara . . . 
vinnanam atltam ahoslti tassa sankha, na tassa sankha atthlti na tassa sankha 
bhavissatlti. Yam rupam . . . pe . . . vinnanam, ajatam apatubhutam bhavissatlti 
tassa sankha na tassa sankha atthi ti na tassa sankha ahosi ti . . . (v. infra, 527). 

2 v. infra , 527. 

3 According to Gunaratna, Purana holds the view that the world is a product 
of niyati; Purano mj/ati-janitam, op. cit. y p. 20. 
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that he denied a cause (hetu) for moral degeneration or salvation 1 but 
at the same time it may be noted that it was Purana who was called a 
ahetu-vadin in the Mahabodhi Jataka (J. V., pp. 237, 246; cp. Basham, 
op. cit ., p. 18). Makkhali seems to have been a syncretist thinker whose 
doctrine was highly eclectic in character. He appears to have believed 
in niyati - as well as svabhava (= bhava :) and yadrccha (—sangati) and 
possibly even in parinama. This is probably the reason why these 
central concepts of different schools are welded together in his doc- 
trines. According to him all beings (sabbe satta . . . bhuta . . . jiva) 
undergo development {parinama). This culminates in the course of 
time (samsarasuddhi) in final salvation to which all beings are destined 
under the impact of the factors of niyati , bhava and sangati (niyati- 
sangati-bhava-parinata). It is probably this eclecticism which helped 
him to bring together the scattered forces of the Ajivikas differing 
among themselves and earn their leadership. 2 It was probably this same 
eclecticism which made it difficult for others to specify exactly what 
his doctrine was. Hence he has been called (in addition to ahetuvadin) 
a Vainayikavadin (y. Basham, op. cit., p. 176) and an Ajnanavadin 
(v. supra , 147) by Silahka, while the Mahabodhi Jataka calls him a 
Theist (Issarakaranavadin, v. Basham, op. cit., p. 18). His belief in 
‘sixty two ways of life 53 to be lived out in samsara shows that he 
believed that all doctrines had their part to play in man’s development, 
though man himself had no contribution to make. 

(200) This differs from Dr Basham’s assessment of Makkhali’s doc- 
trine and depends on what interpretation is given to the phrase niyati- 
sangati-bhava-parinata-. We cannot discuss this problem in detail 
since it does not directly concern us. Professor Basham himself trans- 
lates the above phrase following Buddhaghosa as ‘developed by 
Destiny (niyati), change (sangati) and nature (bhava)’ (op. cit., p. 225) 
and affirms that he prefers ‘to follow Buddhaghosa and to take the 
three first elements of the compound as in dvandva relationship, 
translating the phrase as above’ (loc. cit.). Two pages later, however, he 
says ‘ sangati and bhava , the manifestations of niyati in individuals, 
were only apparent and illusory modifications of the one principle, 
and did not in fact introduce new causal factors into the universal 
process’ (op. cit., p. 227). We differ from Dr Basham in following 
Buddhaghosa’s interpretation consistently (since it is supported by 

1 Natthi hetu natthi paccayo sattanam samkilesaya . . . visuddhiya, D. I.53. 

2 v. Basham, op. cit., p. 34. 3 Dvatthi patipada, D. I.54. 
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other evidence) without giving an exaggerated importance to the 
concept of niyati-. According to this interpretation Makkhali does not 
become a Strict Determinist since the opposite category of ‘chance’ or 
Indeterminism plays a significant part in his system. He therefore 
subscribed to niyativada- only in the sense that he thought that some 
future events like salvation for all ( v . samsarasuddhi sabbesam, J. VI, 
p. 229) were strictly determined. In holding thus that some events of 
the future had Being he would also have shared in the above a priori 
argument. But this does not mean that he thought that human effort 
had anything to do with shaping the future since he denies this 
altogether. 1 

(201) We cannot also entirely agree with Professor Basham’s theory 
that ‘for the niyativadin causation was illusory’ (op. cit ., p. 227). Since 
the causal conceptions of the niyativadin may be, in our opinion, 
important for understanding the Buddhist concept of causation we 
may pursue this problem here. Basham is led to this opinion on the 
basis that if Time was illusory, then motion and change are illusory 
and causation which is intimately bound up with these concepts must 
be illusory too (v. op. cit., p. 23 6). He thinks, however, that this was a 
later development 2 influenced by ‘the new doctrine of avicalita-nity- 
atvam or a completely static universe’ (op. cit., p. 236). This assumption 
appears to be incorrect for, on the contrary, there is evidence to 
show that this doctrine of avicalita-nityatvam or the concept of a 
universe, motionless and permanent, was known in the time of the 
Pali Nikayas (v. infra, 402-8). As Dr Basham himself has suggested 
this doctrine was probably the result of the same kind of a priori 
reasoning as found in Parmenides (loc. cit.). Whether a niyativadin like 
Purana would also have shared this concept, it is difficult to say. It is 
certainly one of the logical implications of the doctrine of the unreality 
of Time, which seems to have been either a corollary of or the basis of 
the determinist thesis. If it was held by the niyativadin, then the doc- 
trine of a double standard of truth (v. Basham, op. cit., p. 230) could 
have been utilized to resolve the contradiction, which is probably what 
Parmenides himself does in speaking of a ‘Way of Truth’ and ‘Way of 
Opinion’. This would mean that deterministic causation had a relative 
reality and not that it was entirely illusory. 

1 v. natthi attakare . . . purisakare, D. I.53. 

2 v. ‘The universe seems to have been thought of as a continuous process, 
which was recognized by some later Ajlvikas to be on the ultimate analysis 
illusory*, op. cit., p. 227. 
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(202) Whether for the niyativadin, causation in the ultimate analysis 
was unreal or not, the fact of causation seems to have been accepted 
by him at least at the level of conventional truth. That even the later 
Ajivika rigidly believed in causation in a strictly determinist sense is 
evident from the argument for niyati in Gunaratna’s (14th C.) work, 
according to which it is necessary to posit the existence of the force of 
niyati in order to account for causes and effects (karyakarana). Pro- 
fessor Basham has given the gist of this argument but has failed to 
quote the sentence, which seems to imply a belief in causation on the 
part of the niyati-vadin. We may translate the argument as stated by 
Gunaratna as follows: ‘Whatever happens at any time, anywhere, is to 
be conceived as happening in the form of niyati only. Otherwise there 
would be no definite sequence of causes and effects ( karya-karana - 
vyavastha) or a fixed pattern of anything, owing to the absence of a 
controlling agent’. 1 

(203) When we consider the arguments of the niyativadin as stated by 
Sllanka (9th C.) we find that arguments based on the two principles of 
causal determination play a fundamental role. As Mill stated in his ‘A 
System of Logic’, the methods of discovering a causal connection are 
‘two in number’ {op. cit., 253) of which ‘one is, by comparing together 
different instances in which the phenomenon occurs. The other is, by 
comparing instances in which the phenomenon does occur, with 
instances in other respects similar in which it does not. These two 
methods may be respectively denominated the Method of Agreement 
and the Method of Difference’ ( loc . cit.). These two principles known 
in Indian logic as the anvaya-vyatireka-rlti first appear in a concrete 
form in the causal formula of the Pali Nikayas. But this notion is 
constantly made use of by the niyativadin in arguing against his 
opponent. One of the arguments of the believer in karma, is that there 
is a causal connection between good karma and pleasant consequences 
and evil karma and unpleasant consequences. The niyativadin shows 
by applying the two principles of causal determination to what is 
observable in this world, that there is no such causal connection. Good 
is not always followed by happiness nor evil by grief, nor is the 
absence of good followed by the absence of happiness and the absence 
of evil by the absence of grief. The argument is actually stated as 

1 Yadyada yato bhavati tattada tata eva niyaten’aiva rupena bhavad upala- 
bhyate. Anyatha karyakaranavyavastha pratiniyatarupavyavastha ca na bhavet, 
niyamakabhavat , op. cit., p. 12. Dr Basham in his quotation {op. cit., p. 235, 
fn. 2) has omitted the phrase underlined. 
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follows: ‘In this world, grief does not arise for a man even though he 
delights in evil courses, while for another person who does good, it 
does’. 1 It is thus concluded that there is no causal connection between 
evil and grief or good and happiness. 

(204) The argument against the causal connection said to hold 
between human exertion and its fruits is again shown to be false by 
appeal to observation based on the two principles. If there was a causal 
connection then we should have the following sequences: 

Presence of human exertion Presence of its fruits 

Absence of ,, „ Absence of „ „ 

But what we observe is as follows: 

Presence of human exertion Absence of fruits 

(Purusa-kare sati) (phala’praptih) 

Absence of human exertion Presence of fruits 

(V yapara’bhave) (visistaphala’ vaptih) 

Thus it is argued that ‘nothing is achieved by human effort’. 2 If we 
examine this argument we find that it is based on the assumption that 
‘equal effort (samane purusakare sati) must be followed by equal 
results’, 3 which is based on the principle that variations in the cause are 
correlated with variations in the effect. This is explicitly stated in the 
argument that ‘Time is not a causal factor, for since Time is uniform, 
its effects in the world could not be multiform. There are variations in 
the effect only when there are variations in the cause (Karana-bhede hi 
karya-bhedo bhavati, n’abhede)’. 4 This is similar to Mill’s ‘Fifth 
Canon’, 5 an extension of the two original principles. 

(205) These subtleties probably developed later, but there is some 
reason to believe that the basic argument based on the belief in the 

1 Atr’aikasy asadanusthanaratasy ’api na dukkham utpadyate, parasya tu 
sadanusthayino tad bhavati, Sllanka, op. cit., Vol. II, fol. 26, on Su. 2.1. 12; 
quoted by Basham, op. cit., p. 234, fn. 3. 

2 Yadi purusakarakrtam sukhadyanubhuyeta tatah sevakavanikkarsakadmam 
samane purusakare sati phalapraptivaisadrsyam phala’praptisca na bhavet. 
Kasya cittu sevadivyapara’bhave ’pi visistaphala’vaptir drsyata iti. Ato na puru- 
sakarat kincid asadyate. Sllanka, op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 30 on Su. 1. 1.2.2. 

3 The phrase, samane purusakare sati, implies samana-phalapraptih as the 
expected consequence. 

4 Na’pi kalah karta, tasy’aikarupatvaj jagati phalavaicitrya ’nupapatteh. 
Karanabhede hi karyabhedo bhavati, na’bhede, Sllanka, loc. cit. 

5 ‘Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another varies in 
some particular manner, is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is 
connected with it through some fact of causation’, op. cit., p. 263. 
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two principles of causal determination went back to the earliest times, 
since we seem to find a reference to it in the Sutrakrtanga itself. 

(206) In introducing the ‘fourth type of person’ (catitthe purisajae), 
who is a niyativadin (niyativaietti), the Sutrakrtanga (2.x. 12) places 
the causal argument in the mouth of the Determinist as follows: iha 
khalu duve purisa bhavanti — ege purise kiriyamaikkhai*, ege purise 
nokiriyamaikkhai, je ya purise kiriyamaikkhai je ya purise nokiri- 
yamaikkhai, dovi te purisa tulla egattha, karanam avanna, i.e. here are 
two persons, one person maintains (the efficacy of) action while the 
other person denies (the efficacy of) action, but both of them are 
(ultimately) equal and alike on account of the cause (being niyati)’. 
Here the crucial phrase karanamavanna seems to have presented a 
difficulty to the translator. Jacobi renders karanamavanna as ‘they are 
actuated by the same force’ (op. cit ., p. 317) but in a footnote (fn. 2) he 
says that ‘this is the interpretation of the commentators. But to the 
phrase karanamapanna they give here a meaning different from that 
in the following paragraphs. I therefore propose the following trans- 
lation of the end of the paragraph: “are equally (wrong), (err) alike as 
regards the cause (of actions)” ’. Dr Basham follows Jacobi’s first 
translation, viz. ‘Both equally and alike are affected by (a single) cause’ 
(op. cit., p. 233). We have closely followed Silanka who says, ata 
ekarthavekakaranapannatvaditi niyati-vasen’aiva tau niyativadam 
aniyativadam casritaviti bhavah, 1 i.e. thus (both are) alike since they 
are affected by the same cause, the sense being that by the force of 
niyati alone they have followed the niyativada and the aniyativada. 
Jacobi’s second translation cannot be accepted since it is too much 
of a periphrasis which introduces concepts like ‘wrong’ and ‘err’ which 
are not found in or suggested by the context. But whether we translate 
karanamavanna as ‘on account of the (same) cause’ or ‘as regards the. 
cause’ the significance that karana- had for the person using this term 
is clear from the example cited. He takes the case of two persons alike 
in other respects except for the fact that one is a kiriyavadin and the 
other an akiriyavadin and finds that latterly they are both still alike. 
This is the application of Mill’s Method of Difference with negative 
results and may be represented symbolically 2 thus: 

ABC— b c 
BC— be 

where A= belief in niyativada. From observing the two sequences one 

1 Op. cit., Vol. II, fol. 25 on Su. 2.2.12. 2 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 334. 
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may draw the conclusion that A is not a causal factor; so is not-A not 
a causal factor for the absence of A has made no difference to the result. 
So both those who claim that kiriya (the act) is a cause or that akiriya 
(the non-act) is a cause are equally wrong as regards the cause — this is 
in fact supported by Jacobi’s second translation, though it is not 
supported by the actual wording of the argument. Although this 
negative conclusion — that belief in kiriya or akiriya cannot be the 
cause — seems to be implied, the actual conclusion that is drawn is a 
positive one, namely that niyati must be the causal factor. But this is 
an assumption, since niyati is a metaphysical factor, which is unobserv- 
able and cannot be discovered experimentally. Yet what is most 
significant is that the niyativadin seems to have been convinced in some 
sense of the fact of causation and made use of the causal argument, 
based on a belief in the principles of causal determination to show that 
his opponent was wrong. The problem is whether these concepts were 
borrowed from another school or were intrinsic to his own system. 

(207) According to the argument of the niyativadin as stated by 
Gunaratna (v. supra, 202), the niyativadin believed in a ‘fixed pattern 
of causes and effects’ (karya-karanavyavastha) but we saw at the same 
time that Purana, the niyativadin, was called an upholder of the 
‘doctrine of causelessness’ 1 (ahetuvada-). The reason for these con- 
tradictory evaluations would be clear if we can comprehend the niya- 
tivadin’s concept of causation. He denied whatever was held as the 
causes of events natural or metaphysical, by his opponents (e.g. 
purusakara-, karma-, kala-, Tsvara-). This would have made him appear 
in the eyes of his opponents as one who denied all causes, internal or 
external, of events. But all his criticisms imply a belief in causation, 
which in the ultimate analysis turns out to be a belief in niyati conceived 
as the first and the efficient cause of all phenomena. Nature to him was 
a single rigidly deterministic system, in which no individual or separate 
causal lines 2 or processes were discoverable or distinguishable. All 
events and processes were caused but caused by the all-embracing 
metaphysical principle of niyati. For such a rigid determinist individual 
causal processes could not be conceived in isolation from the entire 
system. This would have appeared to be the very denial of causation 
as understood by some of their opponents and it is difficult to believe 

' v. supra , 199. The term may also have been employed in the Nikaya period 
to denote yadrccha-vada or ‘Indeterminism’ (— sangati) and Makkhali was 
probably an ahetukavadin in both these senses. 

2 On the use of the term ‘causal lines’, v. Russell, Human Knowledge, P* 333 ^ 
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that the conception of the principles of causal determination could have 
arisen in such a system. On the other hand if niyati was only a meta- 
physical controlling force which guaranteed the operation of the laws 
of cause and effect, as Gunaratna’s argument of the niyativadin would 
make us understand, we would have to say that he believed in causation 
with the difference that for him the supreme Cause of causes and causal 
processes was the factor of niyati. In such a case he would be an 
ahetukavadin only in the sense of denying the metaphysical validity 
of what his opponents conceived to be the hetu-s of things. 

(208) Whatever the answer to this question, it seems probable that it 
was people who made use of the causal arguments of the kind em- 
ployed by the niyativadins, who were called the ‘causal argumenta- 
tion^’ (karana-vada) 1 in the Mahaniddesa (v. infra, This work 
comments on and defines the different types of ‘expert debaters’ 
(kusala) referred to in the Suttanipata, among whom the niyativadins 
have undoubtedly to be reckoned. 

(209) The other arguments of the niyativadin as given by Silanka 
have been translated by Basham (op. cit ., pp. 231-4) and if we study 
them it would be seen that almost all of them are dialectical arguments 
having the following form: If p is true, then either q or not-q is true, 
but q implies r and not-q implies s, each of which (i.e. s, r) contradicts 
one of the assumptions or propositions posited by his opponent. 

(210) We may illustrate this with an example. 2 Thus the theory that 
happiness and grief come about through the agency of God (Isvara-) 
is criticized by showing that the concept of God’s existence leads to 
contradictions, as follows: ‘ “If God exists” (p), then either “God has 
form” (q, Isvaro murtah) or “God has no form” (not-q, Isvaro’ 
murtah). If q, then “he, like an ordinary person, is not omnipotent” 
(r, prakrtapurusasy’eva sarvakartitvabhavah); and if not-q, then “his 
inactivity is greater than space” (s, akasasy’eva sutaram niskriyatvam). 
Now both r and s contradict the definition of God, that he is omnipo- 
tent and all-active. 

(21 1) This is one of the standard dialectical metaphysical arguments 
employed in later times and one may well doubt whether they were 
those of the early niyativadin, but we need not doubt that the early 

1 Karana-vada can also mean ‘those who debated about the first cause"; cp. 
Kim karanam? Brahma?, Svet. 1.1. 

2 v. Basham, op. cit., p. 231, where the full text and the translation is given. 
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niyativadin did argue against his opponents and that his opponents 
were these same protagonists as mentioned by Silanka. Silanka states 
the fact that the niyativadin argued against those who claimed that the 
effort of the person (purusakara-), Time (kala-), God (isvara-), 
Intrinsic Nature (svabhava-) and Karma were respectively the causes 
of ‘pleasurable and painful experience 5 (. sukhadukkha -). The Svetas- 
varara Upanisad mentions that one of the questions debated by the 
brahmavadins is as follows: adhisthitah kena sukhetaresu vartamahe, 
where Sankara explains sukhetaresu as sukhadukkhesu 1 and the sentence 
may be translated as ‘governed by whom (or what) do we live in 
pleasure and pain 5 . Now, it is recorded in the Pali Nikayas not only 
that this was one of the topics that was hotly debated at the time 
(v. infra , 395) but that the parties to these debates were these same 
theorists. The opponents of the niyativadin according to Silanka are 
the following: 

1. Yadi purusakarakrtam sukhadukkhadyanubhuyeta . . . v. Basham, 

op. cit ., p. 230, fn. 1. 

2. N 5 api kalah karta . . . ibid., p. 231, fn. 1. 

3. IsvarakartxkPpi sukhadukkhe na bhavatah . . . ibid., fn. 2. 

4. Svabkdvasya.pi sukhadukkhadikartrtva . . . ibid., p. 232, fn. 1. 

5. Karmanzh, sukhadukkham prati kartrtvam . . ., ibid., fn. 2. 

Now it would be noted that four of these theories are specifically 
mentioned in connection with this very problem in the Devadaha 
Sutta (M. II.222). We may state them under the numbers correspond- 
ing to Silanka 5 s list: 

1. Ditthadhamma-r//»a>t^ma 2 -hetu sukhadukkham patisamvedenti. 

3. Issaranimmanahetu sukhadukkham patisamvedenti. 

4. Sangati-M<mz 3 -hetu sukhadukkham patisamvedenti. 

5. Pubbekata- A hetu sukhadukkham patisamvedenti. 

(212) We may conclude from what we have said above that some of 
the Ajivikas were rationalists who not only constructed their theories 
by reasoning but also defended them against their opponents by 

1 Adhisthita niyamitah kena sukhetaresu sukhadukkhesu vartamahe, Ananda 
Asrama Series, No. 17, p. 18 on Svet. 1.1. 

2 This is probably the same as purisa -parakkama-, A. IV. 190, which is a 
synonym of purisa-thama- and purisa-viriya-. 

3 bhava-=sabhava-, v. Basham, op. cit., p. 226. 

4 Cp. the theory of puratana-karma-krtam, mentioned by Gunaratna, op. cit., 
p. 20. 
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employing reason to demolish their theories. But there is also some 
reason to think that these theories were not merely constructed a 
priori but had some basis in claims to paranormal perception or super- 
human insight as well. 

(213) Basham says that both ‘Nigantha Nataputta and Makkhali 
Gosala certainly seemed to have laid claim to full enlightenment’ ( op , 
cit, , p. 92). In the case of Nigantha Nataputta we have sufficient 
evidence to believe that he claimed omniscience. But in the case of the 
latter, although omniscience is claimed for him in later times {v, supra , 
1 51), there is no evidence that he himself claimed omniscience. Yet as 
Basham has pointed out, he is said to have practised penance in order 
‘to acquire magic power and superhuman insight’ {op, cit,, p. 50). Dr 
Basham goes to the extent of saying that on the evidence of the Budd- 
hist and Jain texts ‘it appears that he was capable, either honestly or by 
fraud, of producing psychic phenomena’ {op, cit,, p. 51). The belief in 
prophecy, it would appear, should be the natural outcome of their 
determinist theory; if the future was wholly or partly determined, it 
should be possible to know this in some way or another, because the 
future exists in the same sense in which the present exists {v. supra, 199), 
which was the niyativadin’s assumption. But it is also possible that 
for the niyativadin part of the reasons for believing in his determinist 
thesis were actuated by his belief in prophecy as the story of ‘Gosala 
and the Sesamum Plant’ {op, cit,, pp. 47-9) seems to suggest. Basham 
does not exclude ‘the possibility that the story has some basis in fact’ 
(p. 49). One of the central features of the story was that it was possible 
to have precognitive experiences about at least some events in the 
future by means of one’s intuitive knowledge. In fact it is said that it 
was for the purpose of acquiring this kind of intuitive knowledge that 
Gosala practised meditation and penance {op, cit,, p. 50). On the evi- 
dence alleged, the possibility cannot be altogether excluded that these 
ascetics may have had or seem to have believed that they had a few 
precognitive experiences of the future, which either led them to or 
reinforced their determinist thesis. Nothing is knowable unless it is a 
fact; if the future is knowable it is a fact and this is not possible unless 
the future exists in some sense in or like the present — which is the 
determinist thesis. 

(214) It is probable that some of the Ajivika beliefs about the size and 
colour of the soul {v, supra, 132) are an externalization of experiences 
had in trance-states. It is, however, curious that Buddhaghosa says 
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quite the opposite. In explaining the epistemic origin of the belief^in 
the soul having size and form after death, he says that these are 5 the 
result of meditative experiences. 1 As an alternative, he suggests that it 
is the result ‘ purely of reasoning as in the case of the Ajivikas and 
others’ (ajlvikadayo viya takkamatteri ev a va, DA. I.119). The 
historical truth behind this assertion is probably that Buddhaghosa was 
greatly impressed by the rational tradition of the Ajivikas. While he 
was also aware that claims with regard to the size and colour of the 
soul were made on the basis of trance experiences, he did not identify 
these with the Ajivikas because he thought that they were mere 
dialecticians (takkl-), which they probably were at the time at which 
he wrote. 

(215) While there is no evidence to show that Makkhali Gosala 
claimed omniscience, there is good evidence that Purana Kassapa, the 
pure Determinist, did so. Two brahmins meet the Buddha and tell him 
about Purana’s claim to omniscience and what he claims to know in 
the following words: ‘Purana Kassapa claims to be omniscient and all- 
seeing and to be possessed of an infinite knowledge and insight such 
that whenever he walks or stands, sleeps or keeps awake, his knowledge 
and insight is constantly present continuously at all times. This is what 
he says, “I abide knowing and seeing a finite world with my infinite 
knowledge” ’. 2 As a determinist he probably claimed to know fully not 
only the past and the present but the future as well. The theory that 
‘the world was finite’ (antava loko) was one of those, which was 
debated at this time (v. infra, 382, 383). It is likely that arguments were 
evolved to ‘prove’ the validity of theories believed in on the basis of 
mystic experiences. 

(216) While the doctrines of the Ajivikas appear to have been held 
mainly on the basis of reasoning and perhaps of personal claims to 
supernormal insights as well, we cannot entirely discount the belief in 
tradition on the part of even the early Ajivikas. According to a state- 
ment of Sllanka, quoted by Basham (op. cit,, p. 175, fn. 3) they seem to 

1 DA. 1 . 1 19. Rupi atta’ti adisu kasinarupam atta ti tattha pavattasannan c’assa 
sanna ti gahetva . . . (They hold that) the soul has form (after death), etc., think- 
ing that the soul has the form (colour) of the meditational device and taking its 
after-image as their own consciousness. 

2 A. IV.428. Purano . . . Kassapo sabbannu sabbadassavi aparisesananadas- 
sanam patijanati carato ca me titthato ca suttassa ca jagarassa ca satatam samitam 
nanadassanam paccupatthitan ti. So evam aha ’aham anantena nanena antavantam 
lokam janam passam viharami ’ti. 
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have had their own traditional scriptures: ‘the Trairasikas, who follow 
the doctrine of Gosala, and who have twenty-one sutras, arranged 
according to the order of the Trairasika siitras in the Piirvas\ Now, the 
Suttanipata makes a reference to ‘the Vedas of the Samanas as well as 
those of the brahmins 5 . 1 Since the Samanas were classified in the 
Suttanipata as the Ajivikas and the Niganthas ( v . infra , 375), it is likely 
that these collections of scriptures of the Ajivikas are among the 
‘Vedas of the Samanas 5 referred to. It shows that at least some of the 
Ajivikas had a sacred scripture as early as the period of the Pali 
Nikayas, a fact which is confirmed by the quotations or adaptations 
from them, found in the early Buddhist and Jain texts. 2 

(217) The reference to the ‘followers of Gosala 5 (Gosalamata’nusa- 
rino), elsewhere called the Ajivikas, as the Trairasikas in the above 
statement of Silanka, is significant and points to the contribution made 
by them to epistemology and logic. While the Sceptics and the 
Buddhists evolved or adopted a four-fold logic, the Ajivikas who were 
the followers of Makkhali Gosala appear to have classified propositions 
into three mutually exclusive categories and had a theory of three-fold 
standpoints (naya-). Haribhadra in his Vrtti on the Nandi-Sutra 
identifies the Trairasikas with the Ajivikas: Trairasikasc Ajivika 
ev’ocyante . 3 As Basham has shown 4 5 6 Abhayadeva states in the com- 
mentary to the Samavayanga-Sutra that ‘these Ajivikas were called 
Trairasikas 5 . 5 On the basis of Silanka’s statements Hoernle 6 had 
identified these Trairasikas with the schismatic Jain sect of Trairasikas, 
which came into existence over five centuries after Mahavira, but we 
agree with Dr Basham’s contention 7 that the two have to be dis- 
tinguished. 

(218) Dr Basham says that ‘the distinctive characteristic of the 
Ajivika system of epistemology . . . was the division of propositions 
into three categories 5 (op. cit.> p. 274); but in fact there is another 
distinctive feature, namely the adoption of three standpoints (nayas) 
instead of the seven (or the two?) of Jainism. The passage quoted by 


1 Vedani viceyya kevalani, Samananam yani p’atthi Brahmananam, Sn. 529. 

2 Basham, op. cit., p. 214 ff., 216 ff. 

3 Nandi Sutra, by Devavacaka (Devarddhi Gani). With the Curni (gloss) of 

Jinadasa Gani and the Vrtti (commentary) of Haribhadra. Ed. Vijayadana Suri, 
1931, Fol. 1 14. 4 Op. cit., p. 179, fn. 3. 

5 Ta eva c’ Ajivikas Trairasika bhanitah, fol. 120 on Sam. 147. 

6 ERE., Vol. I, p. 262. 7 Op. cit., p. 178. 
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Basham from the Nandi commentary, fol. 1 13 (v. op. cit p. 274, fn. 5) 
does not in fact appear in the edition of the commentary, that we have 
used (i.e. Nandi Sutra, with the comms. of Jinadasa and Haribhadra, 
ed. Vijayadana Suri, Indore, 1931). In this edition, there are two 
passages more or less identical, which explain these aspects of the 
epistemology and logic of the Ajlvikas: one is by Jinadasa Gani in his 
Curni appearing on fob 1 10 and the other is in the Vrtti by Haribhadra 
in another form of Prakrit appearing on fols. 113, 114. The difference 
is merely dialectical, e.g. the Curni has ‘te c’eva Ajlvika terasiya 
bhanita’, etc., while the Vrtti reads, ‘te c’eva Ajiviya terasiya bhaniya’. 
These passages differ in a significant respect (v. infra) from the passage 
cited by Basham. 

(219) We may take the Sanskrit version in Abhayadeva’ s commentary 
on the Samavayanga-Sutra, which reads as follows: ‘These Ajlvikas 
are called Trairasikas. Why? The reason is that they entertain (icchanti) 
everything to be of a triple nature, viz. soul, non-soul, soul and non- 
soul; world, non- world, world and non-world; being, non-being, 
being and non-being, etc. Even in (api) considering standpoints they 
entertain a three-fold standpoint such as the substantial, the modal and 
the dual’. 1 Thus according to Abhayadeva, they are called Trairasikas 
for two reasons, in having a three-fold mode of predication and a 
three-fold set of standpoints. 

(220) The Prakrit versions are almost identically similar to this, the 
only difference being that instead of sarvam tryatmakam icchanti they 
have, savvam jagam tryatmakam icchanti, which makes no material 
difference. But the passage quoted by Basham has significant variations. 
It defines Trairasikah in an additional sentence as follows: Tatas tribhl 
rasibhiscarantlti Trairasikah, i.e. thus, since they work with three 
heaps they are (called) Trairasikas. Since this definition occurs 
immediately after mentioning their three-fold standpoints (naya), the 
‘heaps’ (rasi) seem to refer to the different types of predication as well 
as the standpoints. The notable difference in this passage is that it speaks 
of the three nayas as ‘dravy’astikam paryayastikam ubhayastikan ca’, 
whereas Abhayadeva has (v. fn. supra) ‘dravyarthikah paryayarthikah 

1 Ta eva c’ajlvikas Trairasika bhanitah. Kasmad? — ucyate, yasmatte sarvam 
tryatmakam icchanti yatha jlvo’ajivo jlvajlvah, loko’loko lokalokah, sad asat 
sadasat ityevam adi, nayacintayam api te trividham nayam icchanti tadyatha 
dravyarthikah paryayarthikah ubhayarthikah, Samavayangasutram, with 
Abhayadeva’s commentary, Ed. Naginadasa Nemachanda, 1938, fol. 120 on 
Sam. 147. 
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ubhayarthikah’ corresponding to the Prakrit ‘davvatthiko pajja- 
vatthiko ubhayatthiko ya’ (Nandi Sutra) (fol. no). Are we to regard 
the latter as preserving a more faithful tradition, since the two funda- 
mental nayas of the Jains are called the dravyarthikarrdyz- and 
parydyarthikanayz - 1 and the Prakrit versions of the Nandi commen- 
taries agree with the Sanskrit version of the Samavayanga com- 
mentary? 

(221) According to Dr Basham, ‘the Ajivikas . . . seem to have 
accepted the basic principle of Jaina epistemology, without going to 
the over-refined extreme of sapta-bhangi , as in the orthodox Jaina 
syadvada and Nayavada (op. cit ., p. 275). This implies that the 
Ajivikas were aware of the seven-fold formulae of the Jains and sim- 
plified them. But judged by the fact that the three-fold schema of 
predication is simpler than the four-fold schema of the Sceptics and 
Buddhists and the corresponding seven-fold schema of the Jains, it 
would appear to be earlier than both the Buddhist and the Jain 
schemas, with which the Ajivikas could not have been acquainted 
when they evolved theirs. 

(222) In fact, it can be shown that in the earliest Buddhist and Jain 
texts the very doctrine of the Trairasikas, which seems to have 
necessitated the three-fold schema, is mentioned, thus making it highly 
probable that it was at least earlier than the Jain schema . For while the 
earliest stratum of the Pali Nikayas knows of the four-fold schema, 
one of the earliest books of the Jain Canon, the Sutrakrtanga, which 
makes an independent reference to this Trairasika doctrine, does not 
mention the seven-fold schema, although it is aware of the basic 
principle of syadvada (y. infra, 233). 

(223) The Brahmajala Sutta mentions a class of religious teachers, 
who were semi-eternalists (samana-brahmana . . . ekacca-sassatika 
ekacca-asassatika, D. 1 . 19), who hold that the world and the soul were 
partly eternal and partly not (ekaccam sassatam ekaccam asassatam 
attanan ca lokan ca pannapenti, loc. cit.). It is probably this same theory 
that is elsewhere referred to as the view that holds that the soul and 
the world are both eternal and not eternal (sassato ca asassato ca atta 
ca loko ca, M. II.233, Ud. 69). Four varieties of these semi-eternalists 
are mentioned in the Sutta, of which the second believes in the existence 
of an ethereal group of Khidda-padosika gods (santi . . . Khidda- 
padosika nama deva, loc. cit.). Now it is said that those who over- 

1 v. Guerinot, La Religion Djaina, pp. 130-1. 
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indulge in sporting in this Heaven 1 lose their memory, fall from this 
state and are reborn on earth (tamha kaya cavitva itthattham agacchati, 
loc. cit .). Such a person leaves the household life (anagariyam pabba- 
jati), practises meditation and attains a jhanic state (atappam anvaya . . . 
ceto-samadhim phusati, loc . cit.), whereby he sees this past life of his 
and realizes that in that world there are beings who do not over- 
indulge, and who are eternal (ye . . . na ativelam hassa-khidda-rati- 
dhamma-samapanna viharanti . . . te . . . na cavanti, nicca dhuva 
sassata aviparinamadhamma sassati-samam tath’eva thassanti, loc. cit.), 
while the others are liable to fall. The account given of this school may 
perhaps have undergone some distortion, but we can gather from what 
is stated that according to this school, there are three types of beings: 

1 . the eternal beings (sassata) who live for ever in that state (sassati- 
samam tath’eva thassanti, loc. cit.). 

2. the temporal beings who live in this world. 

3. the partly eternal and partly temporal beings (ekaccam sassatam 
ekaccam asassatam) who fall from the eternal state and perhaps 
go back again after a life of restraint and meditation. 

(224) We can see here more than the rudiments of the doctrine of 
mandala-moksa or cyclic salvation (v. Basham, op. cit., 257-61). The 
eternal beings would correspond to the cempotakars of the Civariana- 
cittiyar, while those who fall would be the mantalars ( v . op. cit., 
p. 260), the main difference being that a different reason is given here 
as to why the mantalars return from that state. Now, Dr Basham 
says that this doctrine of cyclic salvation ‘appears to have emerged 
some time after the death of Gosala’ (y. op. cit., p. 259). He does not 
explain why it was necessary to await the death of Gosala for the doc- 
trine to emerge, but he has seen that it is mentioned as early as the 
Sutrakrtariga. However, it is not correct to say that ‘it is first men- 
tioned in the Sutrakrtariga’ (loc. cit.). We may quote the original 
version in the Sutrakrtariga since the identity in language with the Pali 
version is significant: 

Suddhe apavae aya iham egesim ahiyam 

Puno kidda-padosenam so tattha avarajjhai 

Iha samvude muni jae paccha hoi apavae 

Viyadambu jaha bhujjo nirayam sarayam taha. 

Su. 1. 1. 3. 1 1-2. 

1 We have used capital H for ‘Heaven’ here to denote that in the opinion of 
this school it was an eternal state. 
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We may translate this as follows: ‘It is said by some that the soul is 
pure and sinless, but again it sins (avarajjhai) in that state owing to 
kidda-padosa - (pleasure and hatred? corruption through pleasure?); 
born here, he later (paccha) becomes sinless as a restrained ascetic. As 
pure water free from pollution becomes again polluted (so does he 
again become sinful).’ This stanza appears in fact to summarize what 
was stated in the Pali version. The Pali version explicitly stated 
that some beings were eternal although all the beings were 
called Khidda-padosika deva and Khidda- padosa - (Ard. Mag. 
kidda-padosa -) was the cause of the fall according to both the 
Buddhist and the Jain accounts. 

(225) Now, as Dr Basham has pointed out, Sllanka identifies this 
doctrine of the Sutrakrtanga with that of the Trairasika followers of 
Gosala {loc. cit .). But interpreting this verse Sllanka gives a different 
explanation of kidda-padosa- from that suggested in the Pali texts, 
which tries to make out that the cause is excessive debauchery (ativelam 
hassa-khidda-rati-dhamma-samapanna, loc . cit.). Sllanka gives a more 
sublime reason for their fall, which was probably the reason that the 
Trairasikas themselves would have given, namely that the eternal soul 
has feelings about the true religion and ‘is elated when his religion is 
revered (on earth) and other religions are looked down upon and is 
angry when his own religion is despised’ 1 explaining kidda- and padosa- 
as this joy and anger respectively. It is possible that when the Buddha 
warned his disciples not to be elated when people praise his religion 
and not to be angry when people condemn it (Brahmajala Sutta, 
D. I.3, v. infra , 739) he was influenced by what he believed to be the 
plight of the Ajivika as a result of his elation and anger about his own 
religion. At the same time the Buddhist criticism that falling a prey to 
temptation was the cause of their fall may have had some basis in the 
Ajivika beliefs themselves, since one of the greatest fears of the 
Ajivika ascetic was that he may succumb to the caresses of ‘the gods 
Punnabhadda and Manibhadda’ who tempt him on the verge of death 
(v. Basham, op. cit., p. 257 ff.). 

(226) Basham does not mention this Pali parallel to the verse in the 
Sutrakrtanga, which was the reason why he thought that this doctrine, 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 45 on Su. 1. 1. 3. 1 1.2. Svasasanapujam upalabhya’nyasas- 
ana-parabhavam c’opalabhya . . . pramodah sanjayate, svasasananyakkaradars- 
anac ca dvesah. 
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was not so important for the early Ajlvika. 1 But unless it was one of 
the cardinal doctrines both the Jains as well as the Buddhists would 
not have stated it in summarizing their views. 

(227) This Trairasika doctrine which found it necessary to posit three 
kinds of souls and perhaps three kinds of worlds corresponding to 
them as well as three kinds of being, appears therefore to be quite early. 
The evidence points to its having its origin in a sect of Ajlvikas (in the 
loose sense) independently of Gosala, though it may have accepted 
Gosala’s leadership or merged with the followers of Gosala later on. 
It is to this doctrine that Basham traces the necessity for the Trairasika 
to posit a third possibility: ‘The Ajlvika postulate of a third possibility, 
neither being nor non-being, must have formed a convenient logical 
basis for the unusual doctrine that some souls were compelled to return 
even from nirvana . These would be classified in the third category, 
sadasat — emancipated from samsara and yet not emancipated’ (op. cit ., 
p. 275). We agree with this conclusion though not in the form in which 
Dr Basham states it, since the third possibility is not ‘neither being 
nor non-being’ but ‘both being and non-being’ (sadasat), which has 
to be distinguished from the former since the distinction was drawn in 
the time of the Pali Nikayas. The thesis of this school is, as we said, 
stated in the Pali Nikayas as ‘ sassato ca asassato ca atta ca loko ca 
which would probably have been equivalent to ‘ sanasanjlvasca lokasca 
in the terminology of the Trairasika. This, it may be observed, is not a 
logical proposition which is contradictory as would appear from its 
form (since it seems to violate the Law of Excluded Middle) but an 
empirical proposition which is contingent (v. infra , 579). Thus, for this 
school the three logical alternatives would be: (1) p, (2) notp, (3) 
p.notp and not the usual two (i.p, 2.not-p) according to the Aristo- 
telian schema. 

(228) We are on less certain ground with regard to its doctrine of 
nayas in respect of its antiquity and significance. Dr Basham assumes 
that it is a simpler version of the seven-fold nayas of Jainism (op. cit., 
p. 275). But there is another possibility. 

One has to compare these three nayas considering the terminology 
with the two fundamental nayas of Jainism: 

1 v. his remark, ‘This doctrine is not elsewhere mentioned in the Pali or Jaina 
Prakrit texts, and seems not to have loomed large in the minds of the earlier 
Ajlvikas’ (op. cit., p. 259). 
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Ajivika 

1. Dravyarthika- 

(Substantial) 

2. Paryayarthika- 

(Modal) 


3. Ubhayarthika- 
(Dual) 


Jainism 

Dravyarthika- (3) naigama-, 
samgraha-, 
vyavahara-. 

Paryayarthika- (4) rjusutra-, 
sabda-, 

samabhirudha-, 

evambhuta-. 


It will be seen that the Ajivika is more complex if we consider the fact 
that Jainism has nothing corresponding to the ubhayarthikanaya-, but 
on the other hand the Ajivika has not subdivided (as far as our 
knowledge goes) the first two nayas. The fact that the first two nayas 
are held in common, points to a common origin, though later the 
Jains made further elaborations of these while the Ajivikas added the 
third. 


(229) One suspects a close connection between the three forms of 
predication and the three nayas. Are we to say that each of the forms 
of predication was possible only from one of the nayas, viz. 

(1) Sat — according to the dravyarthikanaya- 

(2) Asat — according to the paryayarthikanaya- 

(3) Sadasat — according to the ubhayarthikanaya- 


e.g. 

(1) A chariot exists as a substance, i.e. from a substantial point of view. 

(2) A chariot does not exist as a collection of attributes, i.e. from the 
modal point of view (cp. the chariot simile in the Nikayas (S. I.134) 
and the Milinda Panha, 27). 

(3) A chariot does and does not exist as a substance and as a collection 
of attributes, i.e. from the substantial-cum-modal or dual points 
of view. 


(230) We find this usage substantiated in the Jain Canonical texts, 
which sometimes speak of something having the characteristic q from 
one standpoint, the characteristic not-q from another and the character- 
istics q and not-q from both standpoints. The Trairasika usage was, 
therefore, probably not different from this. It also shows that though 
the Jains did not actually posit a separate dual standpoint they made 
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use of the substantial-cum-modal standpoint in principle. We may 
illustrate this by an example in the Bhagavati Sutra, 1 where the question 
is asked of Mahavlra, ‘Are souls . . . eternal or non-eternal?’ (Jiva . . . 
kim sasaya asasaya?) and it is replied that ‘souls would be both eternal 
and non-eternal’ (jiva siya sasaya, siya asasaya) and this is further ex- 
plained by saying that ‘they are eternal in respect of their substance and 
non-eternal in respect of their states’ (davvatthayae sasaya, bhavatt- 
hayae asasaya). 

(231) Jainism is undoubtedly another well-known pre-Buddhistic 
school of thought which seems to have influenced Early Buddhism. 
But the Jain Canonical texts, as we have them, are on the whole later 
than the Pali Nikayas so that we cannot be at all certain of the degree to 
which and the direction in which this influence was felt by a study of 
their contents. Whatever the influence of Jain epistemological and 
logical theories on Buddhism and vice versa, both schools seem to have 
profited by the critical outlook of the Materialists and the Sceptics as 
well as the logical experiments of the Sceptics and the Ajivikas. Since 
the Jain theory of knowledge is fairly well known 2 we would confine 
ourselves to stating those elements of the theory with which Early 
Buddhism, in our opinion, is likely to have been acquainted with. 

(232) Barua was of the opinion that ‘there is nowhere to be found in 
the older texts any systematic exposition of Mahavlra’s theory of 
knowledge’ (op. cit. y p. 403) but Tatia assumes on the basis of some 
evidence that he adduces that ‘the theory of knowledge of the Agamas 
is very old and perhaps originated in the pre-MahavIra period’ (op. 
cit.y p. 27). Since this evidence is drawn solely from the Jain texts one 
cannot accept this conclusion. However, when we consider the 
historical background and the metaphysics of Jainism it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that at least the basic notions of its theory of 
knowledge formed an integral part of that stratum of Jain thought with 
which early Buddhism was acquainted. 

1 Bhagavati Sutra, with Abhayadeva’s commentary, 1939, Vol. I, fol. 545, 
7 ? 2, 273. 

2 Guerinot, op. cit ., devotes a Chapter to the ‘Theorie de la Connaisance et 
Logique* (pp. 120-33), where he mentions the main concepts in bare outline. 
Nathmal Tatia, Studies in Jaina Philosophy , Banaras, 1951, makes a detailed 
comparative study, but with a poor historical sense, v. also Das Gupta, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 165-8; Umesha Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy, Allahabad, 1957* 
Vol. I, 279-304; Jadunath Sinha, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 183—208; C. Sharma, op. cit., 
pp. 48-62. 

F 
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(233) Jainism recommends a cautious critical attitude to the problem 
of truth. This is reflected in its non-categorical theory of truth (anekan- 
tavada), which has given rise to the use of conditional propositions. 
It is said that ‘the wise man should not joke or explain without (recourse 
to) conditional propositions’ (na ya vi panne parihasakujja, na ya 
siyavaya 1 viyagarejja, Su. 1.14.19). He should ‘expound the analytical 
theory (yibhajjavayam ca viyagarejja) and use the two (permitted) 
kinds of speech, living among virtuous men, impartial and wise ’. 2 
Since the Buddha himself claims to be a vibhajja-vadin ( v . infra, 446) 
we may here pause to consider Silanka’s comment on this term. 

(234) Silanka first explains the phrase, vibajjavayam (ca vibyagarejja), 
saying that it means ‘one should expound the theory which unravels 
separate meanings’ (prthagarthanirnayavadam vyagrniyat, op. cit 
Vol. I, fol. 25 6) and then goes on to suggest two alternative meanings 
for the term vibhajjavada-: ‘Either vibhajya-vada- is syadvada, which 
he should expound as it is nowhere at fault, is comprehensive since it 
is not contradicted by conventional usage, and is validated by one’s 
own experience; or he should analyse, i.e. distinguish the senses 
properly (samyagarthan . . . prthakkrtva) and make his statement, viz. 
he should speak of permanence from the substantial standpoint and of 
impermanence from the modal standpoint; likewise (he may say that) 
all things exist from the point of view of their own substance, place, 
time and states and do not exist from the point of view of other 
substances, etc.; thus has it been said “he who would not entertain 
everything as existing from the four points of view of its form, etc., and 
as not existing from the opposite points of view, cannot take any 
stand” — he should resort to analytical statements of this sort.’ 3 This 
explanation is largely based on Jain epistemological beliefs; but the 
general sense of vibhajja-vada that Silanka speaks of was probably the. 
original sense. It shows that the early Jains like the Buddhists who were 

1 Silanka, however, explains the phrase differently, taking it to mean, na’pi 
c’aslrvadam . . . vyagrniyat, nor should he utter blessings; op. cit., fol. 255. 

2 Samkejja ya’samkitabhava bhikkhu, vibhajjavayam ca viyagarejja, bhasadu- 
yam dhamma-samutthitehim, viyagarejja samaya supanne, Su. 1. 14.22. 

3 Tatha vibhajjavadam prthagarthanirnayavadam vyagrniyat, yadi va vibha- 
jyavadah, syadvadastam sarvatraskhalitam lokavyavaharavisamvaditaya sarva- 
vyapinam svanubhavasiddham vadet, athava samyagarthan vibhajya, pjthakkjtva 
tadvadam vadet, tadyatha, nityavadam, tatha svadravyaksetrakalabhavaifi 
sarve’pi padarthah santi, paradravyadibhis tu na santi, tatha c’oktam, ‘sadeva 
sarvam ko n’ecchetsvarupadicatustayat, asadeva viparyasanna cenna vyavati- 
sthate’ ityadikam vibhajya- vadam vadet iti, op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 256 on Su. 1.14.22. 
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to follow them made use of analysis in understanding the meanings of 
statements ( v . infra, 446 ff.). 

(235) It would be seen that Su. 1.14.22, quoted above, mentions ‘two 
(permitted) kinds of speech’ (bhasaduyam). This is a subject on which 
the early Jains as well as the Buddhists placed restrictions, necessitating 
classifications of propositions (speech) according to their truth-value, 
though these classifications are different in each case (v. infra, 594). 
According to the Jainism, ‘there are four kinds of speech; the first is 
truth, the second is untruth, the third is truth mixed with untruth; 
what is neither truth, nor untruth, nor truth mixed with untruth, that 
is the fourth kind of speech: neither truth nor untruth’. 1 What is not 
permitted are the second and the third. The third kind — the half-truth 
or the mixed truth — is specially condemned (tatthima tai'ya bhasa, jam 
vaditta’nutappati, jam channam tarn na vattavvam, esa ana niyanthiya, 
Su. 1.9.26). 

(236) The attitude of relativism or non-categorical assertion (anekan- 
tavada-) is in a sense the opposite reaction to that of the Sceptic, when 
faced with the same problem ( y . supra, 191). When the Sceptic was 
faced with a variety of conflicting theories, he came to the conclusion 
that none of them can be known to be true since all may be false and 
there was no criterion of deciding as to which was true. The Jain 
attitude seems to have been that each of these conflicting theories may 
contain an element of truth and as such be partly true and partly false 
or true from one point of view and false from another. 

(237) This attitude is reflected in Mahavira’s solution to at least some 
metaphysical problems. For instance, at this time the Materialists on 
the one hand held that the body and the soul were identical or that 
there was no soul apart from the body (y. supra, 130); on the other 
hand the eternalists held that the soul was different from the body 
(v. infra, 384-7). It is said that when Mahavira was asked whether ‘the 
body was (identical with) the soul or different from it’ (aya, bhante, 
kaye anne kaye? Bhagavati Sutra, 13.7.495, op . ciu, fol. 1141), he is 
said to have replied that ‘the body is (identical with) the soul as well 
as different from it’ (aya vi kaye anne vi kaye, loc . cit.). The same kind 
of reply is given in this context to the questions as to whether the body 

1 Cattari bhasajayaim, tam jaha: saccam egam padhamam bhasajayam biyam 
mosam tai'yam saccamosam jam n’eva saccam n’eva mosam n’eva saccamosam 
asaccamosam tam caiittham bhasajatam, Ayaramga Sutta, 2.4.1. 4. 
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has form (ruvim) or has no form (aruvim), is conscious (sacitte) or is 
not conscious (acitte), is a ‘jiva or is an ajiva’ (jive vi kaye ajive vi 
kaye, loc . cit .). These would appear to be self-contradictory proposi- 
tions to assert, but Mahavira would have resolved the contradiction by 
saying that the soul is identical with the body from one point of view 
and different from the body in another point of view (naya-). It is only 
when ‘one understands the true nature of all substance by all the 
standard means of knowledge (pramana) and all the points of view 
(naya) that one’s knowledge is comprehensive’. 1 

(238) These nayas are classified as seven in number ranging from the 
most general (naigama 2 ) to the most specific (evambhuta). But there 
seems to have been a school, which believed only in four nayas, called 
the Catuskanayikas. Dr Basham is of the opinion that this is a ‘small 
sub-sect of the Jainas with a somewhat unorthodox epistemology’ 
{op. cit. s 327). Abhayadeva says in considering their origin that this 
school ‘in considering standpoints believes that naigama is two-fold, 
being both general and specific, and that the general falls into the 
general and the specific into the specific — thus there are the general 
(samgraha-), the specific (vyavahara-) and the existential (rjusutra) 
standpoints; the verbal standpoints are all the same and thus there are 
four standpoints’. 3 This seems to suggest that the Catuskanayikas 
simplified the Jain schema, but it is by no means conclusive that this 
simplicity is due to the simplication of the complex rather than to the 
priority (in time) of the simpler. The passage that Weber 4 has quoted 
from a Nandi commentary contrasts the Ajivikas, the Catuskanayikas 
and the Trairasikas from each other as well as from the Jains, viz. 
‘Cha . . . sasamaiyani , satta ajiviyani , cha caiikkanaiyani satta terasiyani \ 
They are all considered alien to ‘one’s own religion’ (sva-samaya-, 
v. sasamaiyani) so that the Catuskanayikas could not strictly have 
been a sub-sect tolerated by the Jains. 

1 Davvana savvabhava savva-pamanehi jassa uvaladdha, savvahi nayavihlhim 
vitthararui tti nayavvo, Uttaradhyayanasutram, 28.24. 

2 There are, however, two explanations of this term ( v . Jadunath Sinha, op. cit., 
Vol. II, pp. 200-1). 

3 Nayacinta, tatra naigamo dvividhah, samgrahiko ‘samgrahikasca tatra 
samgrahikah samgraham, pravisto’ samgrahikasca vyavaharam, tasmat samgraho 
vyavaharo rjusutrah sabdadayascaika ev’etyevam catvaro nayah, Samavayan- 
gasutram, with Abhayadeva’s commentary, Ed. Naginadasa Nemachanda, 1938, 
fol. 120 on Sam. 147. 

4 A. Weber, Indische Studien , Beitrage fur die Kunde des indischen Alterthums, 
Band 16, Leipzig, 1883, p. 3^4* 
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(239) The attitude of mind that favoured this kind of relativism was 
also suspicious of the possibility of the truth lying in extreme points 
of view. We already found this in the compromise solutions of 
Mahavlra who uses the expressions ‘both . . . and’ (syadastinasti) like 
the Trairasikas with their sadasat to express the fact that two opposing 
points of view are both right and wrong and that their falsity consists 
in taking each extreme point of view to be the sole truth. At times 
Mahavlra expressly states the truth is not to be found in extremes. It is 
said : ‘He should not believe that (this world) is without beginning or 
without end, eternal or not eternal, according to the argumentation (of 
the heretics). From these alternatives you cannot arrive at truth; from 
these alternatives you are led to error’ (Jacobi’s Translation, SBE., 
Vol. 45, pp. 405, 406). The text reads: anadlyam parinnaya anavadag- 
geti va guno, sasayamasasae va iti ditthim na dharae, eehim dohim 
thanehim vavaharo na vijjai. eehim dohimthanehim anayaram tu janae 
(Su. 2.5.2, 3). This point of view is in a sense a corollary of Jain 
relativism but, as would be seen, it plays a central role in Buddhism 
(v. infra , 607-9). 

(240) When we examine the Jain sutras we find classifications of 
various types of knowledge. These formal classifications may be late 
and belong to the post-Buddhistic era but there is little reason to doubt 
that the kinds of knowledge referred to were known in the pre- 
Buddhistic phase of Jain thought. Thus in the Sthananga and the 
Nandi Sutras, as pointed out by Vidyabhusana (op. cit., p. 161, fn. 5), 
jnana, which is the general term for knowledge is classified as follows: 

Jnana 


Aparoksa Paroksa 


Kevala Akevala Abhinibodha Sruti 

j (Mati) 


Avadhi Manahparyaya 

(241) We find here a classification that is peculiarly Jain, based as it is 
on the metaphysics of Jainism. Only extrasensory perception is 
denoted by aparoksa or direct knowledge, while normal perception 
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would be classified under indirect knowledge (paroksa) as mati or 
opinion which includes both normal perception as well as inference. 
Scripture or tradition also has a secondary place as indirect knowledge 
in strong contrast to the early Vedic valuation. Direct knowledge 
(aparoksa) covers both absolute knowledge (kevala) which is infallible 
and is omniscience itself as well as the non-absolutist forms of direct 
knowledge, which are liable to error. These latter are avadhi or the 
direct perception of things extended in time or space without the 
mediation of the sense-organs and manahparyaya or telepathy. In fact 
direct knowledge is called direct perception (mukhya-pratyaksa- 1 ) in 
contrast to normal or common perception (samvyavaharika-praty- 
aksa- 1 ). 

(242) This theory is a product of the Jain conception of the soul 
(jiva-), which is intrinsically omniscient. As it is cluttered up in the 
body with material karmic particles clouding its vision and as it has to 
see through the openings of the senses, normal perceptual vision can 
only be indirect. In fact all knowledge before the actual attainment of 
omniscience including kevala- itself, which is intrinsically present in 
every soul, are affected by these subtle karmic particles. There are eight 
varieties of them 2 but only three of them are epistemologically interest- 
ing, viz. (1) knowledge-obscuring karmas ( jnanavaraniya -), which 
affect the entirety of knowledge in all its forms (i.e. kevala, avadhi, 
manahparyaya, mati and £ruti), (2) perception-obscuring karmas 
(( darsanavaranlya -), which affect normal perception, both visual 
(caksus) and non-visual (acaksus), paranormal perception such as 
avadhi and kevala (but not manahparyaya) as well as the psychological 
states such as the different forms of sleep, and deluding karmas 
( mohanJya -), which obscure our intellectual vision ( ’ darsana-mohanlya ) 
and affect our moral nature (caritra-mohaniya) through the passions. 

(243) It is only when the influx of karmic particles is at an end by the 
complete exhaustion of past karma that the soul shines forth with its 
natural vision and intrinsic lustre. While much of the epistemological 
material of the Jain texts, judged from the elaborate details into which 
they go, may be deemed to be later than Early Buddhism it is very 

1 y. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy , p. 159. Mukhyapratyaksa- is 
also called paramarthika-pratyaksa-, subdivided into the complete (sakala- i.e. 
kevala) and the incomplete (vikala-, i.e. avadhi and manahparyaya), y. Jadunath 
Sinha, op. cit ., Vol. II, p. 189. 

2 y. Jadunath Sinha, op. cit. s p. 224. 
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likely that the main elements of the theory and the different kinds of 
knowledge mentioned were known at a time at least coeval if not prior 
to Early Buddhism. If we consider the ways of knowing recorded in 
the Jain scriptures as shown above, without the valuation or interpreta- 
tion given to them in accordance with Jain metaphysics we would have 
to say that the following means of knowledge are acknowledged in 
them namely, (1) perception, sensory and para-normal, (2) inference, 
(3) scripture or tradition. Paranormal or extrasensory perception 
would include (i) absolute knowledge or omniscience (kevala), (ii) 
clairvoyance and clairaudience (avadhi), and (iii) telepathy (manah- 
paryaya). The Sutras, however, regard upama or comparison (analogy) 
as a means of knowledge different from inference. We have seen that 
the word pramana was used in the sense of a ‘means of knowledge’ in 
the above quotation from the Uttaradhyayana Sutra (v. supra , 237), 
but since the word appears to have come into currency in its technical 
sense during the time of Early Buddhism or at least not very much 
later (y. supra , 77), we cannot say how early or late its use in the Jain 
scriptures is. The earlier Jain word for a means of knowledge appears 
to have been not pramana but hetu. We may see this in the classification 
of hetu-s in the sense of pramanas in the Bhagavati and Sthanariga 
Sutras as shown by Vidyabhusana (op. cit p. 162): athava heii cauvvihe 
pannatte tarn jaha, paccakkhe anumane uvame agame , i.e. the means of 
knowledge have been declared to be four-fold, viz. perception, infer- 
ence, analogy and tradition. This is confirmed by the definition of the 
term in the Caraka Samhita, which as we have shown appears to have 
preserved an earlier logical terminology current at the time of the Pali 
Nikayas (v. infra , 323). This definition reads as follows: Hetur 
namopalabdhikaranam tatpratyaksam anumanam aitihyam aupamyam 
ity ebhir hetubhir yad upalabhyate tat tattvam (3.8.6.25), i.e. Hetu 
stands for the means of apprehension, viz. perception, inference, 
tradition and analogy; what is apprehended by means of these hetu-s 
is truth. We may note that of the hetu-s pratyaksa - and anumdna - 
correspond to paccakkhe and anumane of the Jain list, while aitihyam 
corresponds to agame and aupamyam to uvame (=Skr. upama). It is 
difficult, however, to say whether the Jains were the first to use the 
word in this sense. The Materialists are often called the ‘haitukas’, 1 
probably because they used epistemological arguments or arguments 
based on hetu- in the sense of ‘means of knowledge’ to prove their 


1 v . Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. Ill, pp. 517-19. 
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theories or disprove their opponents (y. supra, 91). They may very 
well have been the first to use the term in this sense. The fact that the 
Jains did not use the term exclusively in the epistemological sense is 
clear from the rest of the quotation of Vidyabhusana from the Bhaga- 
vati and the Sthananga Sutra, where heii is used in the sense of ‘reason’ 
in a formula bearing a close resemblance to the general causal formula 
appearing in the Pali Nikayas (v. infra, 771): athava heii cauvvihe 
pannatte tarn jaha, atthi tarn atthi so heii, atthi tarn natthi so heii, natthi 
tarn atthi so heii, natthi tarn natthi so heii, i.e. the reasons (heii) are 
declared to be four-fold, the reason why something exists because 
something else exists, the reason why something exists because some- 
thing else does not exist, the reason why something does not exist 
because something else exists, the reason why something does not exist 
because something else does not exist. As the examples given by 
Vidyabhusana would show (foe. cit .), they are four kinds of possible 
correlations between causally connected events or things. Thus, if 
x (fire) and y (smoke) are causally connected we can say that x is 
present because y is present, y being the reason (hetu) why we say 
that x is present. We may represent the four instances thus: 

1. It is (atthi tarn) because (heii) that is (atthi) 

2. „ „ that is not (natthi) 

3. It is not (natthi tarn) „ that is (atthi) 

4. „ „ that is not (natthi) 

It may be observed that the causal formula of Buddhism states 1 and 4 

(v. infra, 771). The similarity is obvious but the nature of the historical 
connection, if any, is difficult to determine. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ATTITUDE TO AUTHORITY 


(244) When we tried to classify the thinkers of the pre-Buddhistic era 
in accordance with their epistemological outlook and approach to 
problems, we found in Chapter I that the Vedic thinkers up to the 
time of Buddhism seemed to fall into three groups. Firstly, there were 
the traditionalists coming down from the period of the Brahmanas 
who considered the sacred scriptures to be the most valuable source of 
knowledge. Secondly, there were the thinkers of the Aranyakas and 
Early Upanisads, who, while not entirely discarding scripture, thought 
that knowledge of reality was possible by reasoning and metaphysical 
speculation. While this second school of thinkers would have con- 
tinued independently to evolve their own speculative theories there 
arose thirdly, the contemplatives of the Middle and Late Upanisads, 
who while relegating scripture to the realm of lower knowledge 
(apara vidya) and discarding reason (tarka) as an adequate means of 
obtaining knowledge of reality claimed that the only means of know- 
ing reality was by having a personal and direct acquaintance or 
experience of it, by practising meditative techniques (yoga) and 
depending on the grace of God for the final vision or revelation. 

(245) A study of the ways of knowing of the non-Vedic thinkers 
shows that they can be classified along with the second and third 
groups of the Vedic thinkers. There is little doubt that the Materialists 
made use of reason both in evolving as well as in propagating their 
views though reason for them was on the whole subservient to per- 
ception. The Sceptics likewise seemed to have reasoned their way into 
scepticism though with the exception of the school of Sanjaya, they 
made little use of it since they kept aloof from controversy. The 
Ajivakas were a mixed lot; they were primarily rational metaphysicians 
and dialecticians though some of them seem to have claimed personal 
intuitional insights. Similarly the Jains or at least their leader claimed 
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personal and direct knowledge of things, while making use of reason 
in debate. 

(246) If therefore we take the pre-Buddhistic background of thought 
as a whole these thinkers fall into three classes according to the stress 
they laid on a particular way of knowing, viz. 

(1) The Traditionalists, who derived their knowledge wholly from a 
scriptural tradition and interpretations based on it. Prominent 
in this class were the brahmins who upheld the sacred authority 
of the Vedas. 

(2) The Rationalists, who derived their knowledge from reasoning 
and speculation without any claims to extrasensory perception. 
The metaphysicians of the Early Upanisads, the Sceptics, the 
Materialists and most of the Ajivakas fell into this class. 

(3) The ‘Experientialists’, who depended on direct personal know- 
ledge and experience, including extrasensory perception on the 
basis of which their theories were founded. Many of the thinkers 
of the Middle and Late Upanisads, some of the Ajivakas and 
Jains are classifiable in this group. The Materialists, as empiricists, 
would also fall under this category if not for the fact that they 
denied the validity of claims to extrasensory perception. 

(247) This classification, however, should not be too rigidly inter- 
preted so as to consider these groups as mutually exclusive. Such was 
not the case, for the Traditionalists did not deny or fail to give a place 
to perception and reason. The Rationalists of the Early Upanisads 
likewise did not entirely do away with scripture, although the Materi- 
alists did. The Ajivakas and later the Jains also had their scriptures 
which they held in great respect. The Experientialists of the Middle 
and Late Upanisads in like manner give a very limited place to scripture 
though they discard reason altogether. So what we can claim for this 
grouping is that when we consider the epistemological standpoints 
of these groups as a whole, the essential or final knowledge claimed by 
them is said to be derived mainly if not wholly from each of the sources 
of knowledge emphasized by each group. 

(248) In examining the ways of knowledge recognized or accepted in 
Buddhism it would be pertinent to ask whether the Buddha or Early 
Buddhism can be classified under any of the above groups or to see 
what attitude Buddhism adopted towards them in respect of its own 
epistemological standpoint. 
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(249) There is a passage in the Sangarava Sutta which throws a good 
deal of light on this problem. Here the Buddha is talking with a brahmin 
student versed in the Vedas and Vedic lore, who asks him the following 
question: ‘There are . . . some recluses and brahmins who profess the 
basis of a religion (adibrahmacariyakam) after finding a final and 
ultimate insight (ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippatta) in this life. 
Now where does the venerable Gotama stand among them?’ 1 The 
Buddha replies as follows: ‘I say that there is a difference among those 
who profess the basis of a religion after finding a final and ultimate 
insight in this life. There are . . . some recluses and brahmins who are 
Traditionalists (anussavika), who profess the basis of a religion after 
finding a final and ultimate insight in this life, such as the brahmins of 
the Three Vedas (Tevijja). There are also . . . some recluses and 
brahmins who profess the basis of a religion after finding a final and 
ultimate insight in this life on mere belief alone (kevalam saddha- 
mattakena) such as the Reasoners (takkl) and Metaphysicians (vlmamsi, 
lit. speculators). There are other recluses and brahmins who profess 
the basis of a religion after finding a final and ultimate insight in this 
life by gaining a higher knowledge personally (samam yeva) of a 
doctrine (dhammam) among doctrines not traditionally heard of 

before. Now lam one of those who profess the basis of a religion 

after finding a final and ultimate insight in this life by gaining a higher 
knowledge personally of a doctrine among doctrines not traditionally 
heard of before/ 2 

(250) We find here the Buddha classifying his predecessors and con- 
temporaries in respect of their ways of knowing into three classes, 

1 Santi . . . eke samanabrahmana ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippatta 
adibrahmacariyakam patijananti. Tatra bho Gotama ye te samanabrahmana 
ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippatta adibrahmacariyakam patijananti, tesam 
bhavam Gotamo katamo ti? M.II.211. 

2 Ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippattanam adibrahmacariyam patijanan- 
tanam pi kho . . . vemattatam vadami. Santi . . . eke samanabrahmana anussavika, 
te anussavena ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippatta adibrahmacariyam pati- 
jananti, seyyathapi brahmana Tevijja. Santi pana . . . eke samanabrahmana 
kevalam saddhamattakena ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippatta adibrah- 
macariyam patijananti, seyyathapi Takkl Vlmamsi. Santi eke samanabrahmana 
pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu samam yeva dhammam abhinnaya ditthadham- 
mabhinnavosanaparamippatta adibrahmacariyam patijananti. Tatra ye te saman- 
abrahmana pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu samam yeva dhammam abhinnaya 
ditthadhammabhinnavosanaparamippattaadibrahmacariyam patijananti, tesaham 
asmi. M. II.211. 
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viz. (i) the Traditionalists (Anussavika), (2) Rationalists and Meta- 
physicians (Takki VimamsT), and (3) the ‘Experientialists’ who had 
a personal higher knowledge of the truth of their doctrines. He also 
identifies himself with members of this third group. These groups 
appear prirna facie to be the same as the groups we found after a 
historical analysis of the background of Early Buddhist thought. 

(251) Let us start with the criticism of the anussavika. Now we find 
that anussava- is only one of many alleged means of knowledge 
criticized in the Pali Nikayas. It heads a list of ten possible ways of 
claiming knowledge which are condemned as unsatisfactory by the 
Buddha in addressing the Kalamas (A. 1 . 1 89) and on another occasion 
in a discourse to Bhaddiya Licchavi (A. II. 19 1-3). On examining this 
list it will be noticed ( v . infra , 259) that six of the items have reference 
to knowledge which is claimed on the basis of some sort of authority. 
It would therefore be better to consider the authoritative criterion of 
knowledge as a whole and inquire into the Buddhist attitude to it. 

(252) The argument from authority may take many forms. If we 
confine ourselves to the Indian context, we find that many different 
types of knowledge from authority were accepted as valid by Indian 
thinkers. A brief resume of these different types as recognized in 
post-Buddhist thought would not only help us to see the Early Buddhist 
criticism of authority in a better light, but also enable us to distinguish 
between the earlier pre-Buddhistic claims to knowledge based on 
authority, from the later forms. 

(253) That the argument from authority was accepted by the ortho- 
dox schools is evident from the fact that sabda was accorded the 
dignity of a pramana (i.e. a valid means of knowledge) by all of them 
excepting the Vaisesika. The Purva-Mimamsa preserves the earliest 
and the most orthodox view of sabda and uses the term to denote the 
authority of the Vedas alone. Even among Vedic assertions priority 
is claimed for the injunctive statements, i.e. commands (vidhi) and 
prohibitions (nisedha) while explanatory assertions (arthavada) are 
given a secondary status (M.S. 1.2. 1) inasmuch as they are said to be 
dependent on the former. We see here reflected the attitude of the 
earliest ritualistic brahmins who valued the karmakanda alone above 
all else and upheld the absolute authority of the Vedas ( V . our first 
group of Vedic thinkers). 

(254) In contrast to this attitude is that of the Naiyayikas for whom 
§abda means verbal testimony in general without specific reference to 
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the Vedic scriptures and stands for the testimony of experts. Vedic 
statements are included only as a special case of such testimony and 
are authoritative because God is all-knowing and presumably trust- 
worthy (N.S. 2.1.68), the existence of God being independently 
proved by a metaphysical analogical argument (samanyatodrsta). 

(255) The testimony of people who may be of any class, ‘ rsls , aryas 
or mlecchas’ 1 relate to empirical facts (drstartha) while that of the 
Vedas relates to non-empirical facts (adrstartha). Even if the early 
Nyaya was atheistic, 2 it is not likely that the Vedas were rejected 
altogether for it seems to have been argued that the human authors of 
the Vedas, namely the rsls, were aptas or reliable persons whose state- 
ments even with regard to non-empirical facts may be accepted 
(N.B. 1. 1. 8, 2.1.68). But what is significant is that the Mimamsa claim 
to an absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas is criticized (N.S. 2.2.13- 
40) and that its authority is considered derivative from the general 
authority of reliable testimony, in this school which specialized in the 
study of logic. The Vaisesika school, which became closely attached 
to the Nyaya, not only criticizes the absolute claim to authority of 
the Vedas (V.S. 2.2.21-37, 6.1.1. ff.) but does not treat sabda as a 
separate pramana at all. It nevertheless subsumes both tradition 
(aitihya) as well as verbal testimony (sabda) under inference 3 and 
treats scriptural statements as sabda or testimony acceptable on the 
reliability of the seers. We thus see logicians of the Nyaya school 
treating the scriptural statements of the Vedas as a sub-class of verbal 
testimony and the metaphysicians of the Vaisesika school treating 
them as a sub-class of inferential propositions. This attitude to the 
Vedas seems to bear some affinity to that of our second group of 
Vedic thinkers ( V . supra , 244). 

(256) The other schools represent a point of view midway between 
that of the Mimamsa and the Nyaya- Vaisesika. The Sarikhya as a 
metaphysical system accepts reliable assertions (aptavacana) as an 
independent source of knowledge (S.K. 4). Unlike the Naiyayikas, it 
admits its non-personal authorship (S.P.S. 5.46) and independent 

1 j*sy-arya-mecchanam samanam laksanam, N.B. 1.1.7. Ananda Asrama 
Series No. 91, p. 25. 

2 v. Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 23; cp. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts , Vol. 3, p. 133. 

3 v. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. 2, p. 182. 
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validity (S.P.S. 5.51) but it makes the Vedas superfluous by saying 
that the saved do not need it and the unsaved cannot grasp it (S.P.S. 
5.47). Furthermore, it undermines its foundations by relying on reason 
alone in deducing its metaphysics. The Yoga likewise, while nominally 
accepting scripture as a separate source of knowledge (Y.S. 1.7), 
treats it as being of secondary utility in developing the highest yogic 
intuition (Y.B. 1.48). The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara treats Vedic 
statements as falling within the scope of sabda, which for him is an 
independent pramana. However, unlike the Prabhakara school of 
Mlmamsa, and like the others, it regards assertive statements as being 
of the same status as injunctive statements; but here again knowledge, 
through the pramanas is sublated in the highest intuition. Incidentally 
it will be noticed that all these schools of Sankhya, Yoga and Advaita 
Vedanta, while utilizing and upholding reason and granting the 
validity of scripture, claim the possibility of an ultimate personal 
knowledge which relegates both inference and scripture to a lower 
status. The Sankhya comes closest to upholding reason but since it 
finds that its metaphysics leads to the conclusion that all empirical and 
rational knowledge is the result of a confusion between purusa and 
buddhi, it has to rely on yoga to resolve this confusion. 

There is another important distinction made with regard to the 
authority of the Vedas, which has to be briefly examined before we 
investigate the fact and/or nature of the Early Buddhist criticism of 
the authoritarian claims of the Vedic thinkers. We find in post- 
Buddhistic times a controversy in the orthodox schools as to whether 
the Vedas derived their authority from a personal authorship, human 
or divine (pauruseya), or from the lack of personal authorship (apauru- 
seya). The Naiyayikas deduced the reliability of the Veda from the 
omniscience and trustworthiness of a personal Being (Isvara) who 
revealed it or from the reliability of the seers who uttered the Vedic 
statements. On the other hand the Mimamsakas asserted the reliability 
of the Vedas on the grounds of their eternity and argued that it had no 
human authors or divine founders and hence it was not affected by the 
defects of an instrument of knowledge (karanadosa). Since it dealt with 
matters which were unverifiable it could not be contradicted. The 
Advaita Vedanta agrees with the Mlmamsa in this matter though it 
affects a compromise with the personal (pauruseya) view in claiming 
that God resuscitates the Vedas at the beginning of each epoch. It 
would be pertinent to investigate whether the Buddhist criticisms 
have any bearing on this problem. 
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(258) The different senses of sabda and the different forms of 
authoritative knowledge claimed in the post-Buddhistic philosophical 
tradition make it possible for us to see that the argument from 
authority took the following forms at least in this tradition: 

(1) The authority of Vedic scripture (a) as being eternal, flawless 
and irrefutable in that it has no personal author or authors, human 
or divine; (b) as being revealed by an omniscient and perfect 
Being; (c) as statements of reliable (wise and good) persons. 

(2) The authority of tradition, strictly non-scriptural but associated 
with the Vedic tradition (smrti, aitihya). 

(3) The authority of non- Vedic traditions. 

(4) The authority of any reliable person. 

(259) We stated that of ten possible ways of claiming knowledge 
criticized by the Buddha (r. supra , 251) six had reference to the 
acceptance of authority. These six in their order of appearance are as 
follows: (1) anussavena, (2) paramparaya, (3) itikiraya, (4) pitakasam- 
padaya, (5) bhavyarupataya, (6) samano no garu. The mention of 
anussava in the top of the list and the singling out of the anussavika as 
the first class of thinkers, who found a religion on anussava, possibly 
betrays the importance which was attached to anussava as a source of 
knowledge at this time. When we find that anussava is used in reference 
to the Vedic tradition we are led to believe that according to Early 
Buddhism this tradition was accepted on anussava. 

(260) If we make a preliminary classification of what the words appear 
to mean in terms of the forms of authoritative knowledge they have 
reference to, we may group them as follows for purposes of discussion: 
The authority of 

(1) the Vedic tradition as accepted on anussava though this term is 
not restricted to this sense. 

(2) tradition in general, not necessarily Vedic (parampara-) 

(3) scripture in general as a collection of sacred sayings or dicta 
theologica of a religious group (pitaka-sampada-) 

(4) testimony of experts (bhavyarupata-, samano no garu) 

(5) report or hearsay (itikira-) 

Let us examine the respective claims and criticisms made. 

(261) Anussava has been translated by Woodward as ‘report 1 (G.S. 
II.200) and Miss Horner uses the same word very often in her transla- 
tions of the term (M.L.S. II. 199, 360, 400) but renders it on two 
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occasions by ‘tradition’ (M.L.S. Ill .6, 20). What is puzzling is that she 
has rendered the term as ‘report’ even where the Vedic tradition is 
clearly indicated by the word (M.L.S. 11.360, 400). Now the word is 
certainly used in the sense of ‘hearsay’ or ‘report’ in certain popular 
contexts (J. IV.441) and this sense has even been given semi-technical 
recognition where it is said that Kali is the ‘chiefest among laywomen 
who believe on hearsay’ (aggam upasikanam anussavappasannanam, A. 
I.26) for she is said to have overheard a conversation that took place 
between two people about the excellence of the Buddha and his 
teaching and attained the rank of sotapanna thereby (DPPN., 1.587). 

(262) But this sense looks very odd and unsatisfactory when the 
reference is clearly to the Vedic tradition. The Vedic brahmins cer- 
tainly did not accept the Vedic scriptures on the basis of report. When 
it was said that the anussavika profess a religion on anussava and the 
brahmins of the Three Vedas are said to be doing this, it is surely not 
the case that they were propounding a religion on just hearsay but on 
the unquestioned authority of their religious texts traditionally handed 
down. The translation of anussava as ‘tradition’ seems to suit this 
context better than ‘report’. But even ‘tradition’ does not seem 
to convey fully the meaning of the term as may be evident from 
examining another context (M. II. 170). 

(263) Here (Cankl Sutta) the Buddha is conversing with a brahmin 
student who has ‘mastered the Vedic scriptures’ (tevijjake pavacane 
katam). The latter wishes to know the Buddha’s views on the claims 
of the brahmins ‘who came absolutely to the conclusion that this alone 
is true and all else is false’ (ekamsena nittham gacchanti: idam eva saccam 
mogham annam, loc. cit .) in respect of that which is a ‘scriptural 
statement or hymn’ (mantapadam, loc . cit.) of the ancient brahmins. 
The Buddha replies that neither the present brahmins nor their 
teachers nor their teachers’ teachers up to several generations nor even 
the ‘original seers who composed and uttered the hymns’ (pubbaka 
isayo mantanam kattaro mantanam pavattaro, loc . cit.) claimed direct 
personal knowledge of the truth of their statements saying ‘I know 
this, I see this: this alone is true, all else is false’ (aham etam janami, 
aham etam passami idam eva saccam mogham annam, loc . cit.). In 
such circumstances, it was a ‘blind tradition’ (andhaveni, loc. cit.) 
and the faith (saddha) of the brahmins in the categorical truth of these 
statements was ‘baseless’ (amulika). To this it is replied that ‘the 
brahmins do not merely go by faith in this matter, they also go by 
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anussava’ (na kho ‘ttha . . . brahmana saddhaya yeva payirupasanti 
anussava p’ettha payirupasanti, loc . cit .). The significance of this reply 
is lost if anussava is translated by ‘report’ as Miss Horner does. It 
would seem from this context that the brahmins were claiming the 
absolute authority and validity of Vedic scripture not merely out of 
faith in a tradition but out of faith in a sacred, holy or revelational 
tradition. The brahmin’s reply has the effect of saying that the brahmins 
revere (payirupasanti) the Vedas not out of faith alone, but on the 
grounds of revelation as well. 

(264) We may inquire whether anussava has such a meaning in the 
Vedic tradition. There is no doubt that in the Upanisads what was 
heard as Vedic teaching was considered divine (daivam) or holy (Brh. 
1. 4. 1 7). But there is no attested instance ofanu -f- y/sru used in 
reference to the Vedas in the Vedas, Brahmanas or the classical Upani- 
sads. In early Vedic usage anu + v^ru is used merely in the sense of 
‘hearing about’ (anususrava kascana, A.V. 1 1.4.23d) but in an Upani- 
sadic use the significance of the prefix anu is felt where it is said that 
‘one hears again’ in one’s dreams what one has heard in waking life 
(srutam anusrnoti, Prasna 4.5). By the time of the Yoga Sutra of 
Patanjali ‘anusravika-’ is however used in the sense in which sruta 
was used in the Upanisads to denote ‘Vedic teaching’ ( drstanu - 
fmW/tavisayavitrsnasya vasikarasamjna vairagyam, Y.S. 1.15; v. 
Corny, gurumukhad anusruyata ityanusravo vedah) and after that 
anu ■+• \/sru has the connotation of ‘hearing from the Vedic tradition’. 1 
Monier Williams gives the following meanings for anu-f-\/sru ( s.v . 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary), ‘to hear repeatedly, especially from a 
sacred authority; anu-6rava, Vedic tradition (acquired by repeated 
hearing); anu-sruta, handed down by Vedic tradition’. 

(265) This shows that sometime before the Y.S. and probably during 
the time of Early Buddhism anussava had come to mean the ‘sacred 
Vedic tradition’. The word was better fitted to convey the idea than 
just sruta- because of the force of the prefix anu- implying a repeated 
systematic handing down of a tradition (cp. gltam pavuttam samihitam 
tad a/z&gayanti tad amzbhasanti bhasitam cm&bhasanti vacitam anu- - 
vacenti, D. I.241; M. II. 169, 170). Now in what did the sacredness or 
authority of the Veda depend on for these pre-Buddhistic Vedic 

1 Cp. rco yajumsi samani nirame yajnasiddhaye . . . sadhyas tair ayajan devan 
ityevam anususruma, Harivamsa, 1.1.38-40; v. Sriman Mahabharatam Harivam- 
saparvan, Ed. E. Kinjawadekar, Poona, 1936, p. 6. 
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thinkers. Was it on ‘the continuity (unbrokenness) of the tradition 
and the absence of a known personal author’ (sampradayavicchede 
sati asmaryamanakartrkatvat) as the Mimamsa contends according to 
the Naiyayikas . 1 Certainly the continuity of the tradition had weight 
but it is unlikely that at this time the conception of the non-personal 
authorship of the Vedas was at all seriously entertained. 

(266) The Vedas were undoubtedly considered to have been handed 
down by an unbroken succession of teachers right down to historical 
times and this continuity of the tradition is tacitly assumed or in part 
asserted in the Buddhist criticisms as well. If they were considered to 
be divine in character it was because they were derived from God 
Himself according to the Vedic thinkers of these times. 

(267) According to the earliest account of the divine origin of the 
Vedas 2 they are produced by the sacrifice of the Cosmic Person 
(Purusa, RV. 10.90). At a time when monistic principles of explanation 
were current, the Vedas were produced from them. Thus the Vedas as 
well as even the original rsis (rsayah prathamajah) at times are derived 
from Skambha, the Ontological Framework (AV. 10.7. 14) or Kala, 
Time (AV. 19.54.3) or Vak (vagaksaram . . . vedanam mata, Tait. 
Br. 2. 8. 8.5). But before long the origin of the Vedas is ascribed to a 
personal divine being, possibly due to the influence of the Purusa- 
sukta; Prajapati is very often credited with the task of creating it. 
Thus, Prajapatih Somam rajanam asrjata, tarn trayo veda anvasrjyanta 
(Tait. Br. 2.3.10.1); Prajapatyo vedah (Tait. Br. 3. 3. 2.1). In the S.Br., 
too, it is he who creates the Veda (6.1. 1.8). It is significant that Praja- 
pati is identified with Brahma in the Brahmanas: Prajapatyo Brahma 
(Tait. 3.3. 8. 3), Prajapatyo vai Brahma (Gopatha Uttarabhaga 3.18). 
It should also be noted that in the Brahmanas, Brahma is very inti- 
mately associated with the Three Vedas (yenevamum trayyai vidyayai 
tejo rasam pravrhat tena Brahma Brahma bhavati, Kaus. Br. 6.1 1; 
atha kena brahmatvam kriyata iti traiyya vidyayeti bruyat, Ait. Br. 
5.33; atha kena brahmatvam (kriyate) ityanaya traiyya vidyayeti ha 
bruyat, S.Br. 11.5.8.7). 

(268) When we come to the earliest phase of the Upanisads we find 
Prajapati continuing in his role as creator of the Vedas (Ch. 4.17.1-2). 

1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Ed. V. S. Abhyankar, Poona, 1951, pp* 270-71. 

2 At RV. 7.66.11, however, the rc (ream) is created (dadhuh) by the kings 
Varima, Mitra and Aryaman. 
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He is also a teacher of religious students (Brh. 5.2.1, Ch. 8.7-12). 
This role is soon taken over by Brahma who is represented as the 
creator as well as the first teacher of the Vedas. A fact that needs to be 
taken account of is that while the conceptions of Brahman (neut.) 
as well as Brahma (masc.) are found in the Brahmanas, 1 the essential 
identity of the two is shown in the Brahmanas by the formula that 
‘Brahman became Brahma on his own’ (Brahma brahmabhavat 
svayam, Tait. Br. 3.12.9.3). This identity is important in observing 
the close affinity that subsists between the two especially in the early 
Upanisads. This identity has again possibly been influenced by the 
Purusa-sukta. Thus it is said at Brh. 1.4.1 that in the beginning this 
world was Atman alone in the form of a Person (purusavidhah) and 
soon after (Brh. 1.4. 10) that in the beginning the world was Brahman 
which knew Himself (with the thought) ‘I am Brahma’. 

(269) It is this reality sometimes referred to as Brahman (neut.) and 
more often as Brahma (masc.) who is the first teacher of the Vedas. 
We see in the list of successive teachers at Brh. 2.6. 1-3 and again at 
Brh. 4.6.1. and 6.5. 1-4 that the line is traced right up to Brahman 
(neut.) which is translated by Radhakrishnan, inconsistently with the 
grammar and consistently with the meaning as Brahma (PU. p. 210). 
The Upanisads themselves are not consistent in this usage. 2 At 
Ch. 8.15 we find it expressly stated that Vedic knowledge comes 
from Brahma (masc.) who discloses it to Prajapati who in turn tells 
Manu who tells human beings (taddhaitad brahma prajapatye uvaca 
. . .). Even when in the Middle and Late Upanisads the personal con- 
ception of Brahma (masc.) came to be sharply distinguished from 
Brahman (neut.), the importance of this personal conception of 
Brahma as the first deliverer of the Vedas and the creator of the world 
was so great that the earlier idea was still retained. At Mundaka 1.1.1 
all knowledge is traced to Brahma (masc.) the first born of the gods 
and the maker of the universe (brahma devanam prathamah sambabhuva 
visvasya karta . . .). Similarly at Svet. 6.18 the ultimate source of all 
knowledge (i.e. Brahman (neut.)) (cp. Svet. 1.7) creates Brahma 

1 Keith, Rgveda Brahmanas Translated, HOS., Vol. 25, p. 27. 

2 At Brh. 2.4.10 where the Vedas and Vedic literature are said to have been 
breathed forth by the Great Being (mahadbhutam) and at Brh. 4.5.1 1 where the 
entire world is thus breathed forth the impersonal conception dominates but this 
is probably due to the agnostic non-dualistic metaphysical theory propounded 
here. 
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(masc.) and delivers the Vedas to him. We may, therefore, conclude 
from this that at some time after the period of the AV. and before the 
Middle Upanisads there was a strong belief that the Vedas were 
created or taught by an omniscient personal Being, who came to be 
identified with Brahma; at this time the Vedas were considered to be a 
sacred tradition and its sanctity lay primarily in the fact that it was 
ultimately heard from and handed down by Brahma (or Prajapati 
who is identified with Brahma) in an unbroken tradition. When 
anussava is thus used by the brahmins versed in the Vedas as repre- 
sented in the Buddhist texts to refer to the ground on which the Vedic 
scriptures were accepted, it seems to signify that the authority and 
veracity of the scriptures lay in the fact that they have been systema- 
tically heard (anu-sruta) by each generation of teachers going right 
back to the teacher, namely the omniscient Brahma himself (cp. 
sarvavid brahma, Gopatha Br. Purvabhaga, 2.18). 

(270) That the brahmins who upheld the Vedic and the Brahmanic 
tradition did so on the grounds that the knowledge contained therein 
was derived from a superhuman source seems to be implied, though it 
is not actually stated as such, in a criticism that brahmins are supposed 
to have directed against the class of religious teachers to which the 
Buddha belonged. Subha, the brahmin student, is upholding the 
superiority of householders’ (gahattha) life to that of the recluse 
(pabbajita) (M. II. 197); this point of view is reminiscent of the earlier 
Purvamimassa thinkers who valued the three aims of life (trivarga) 
namely dharma, the practice of the ceremonial religion, artha the 
pursuit of wealth and kama the pursuit of worldly pleasure and 
decried moksa or salvation as unattainable in this life. He speaks of 
five virtues which the brahmins are expected to cultivate, namely 
truth (saccam), austerity (tapam), religious practice (brahmacariyam), 1 
study (ajjhenam) and generosity (cagam) — virtues which are all 
emphasized at Tait. Upanisad 1.9-11. The Buddha criticizes these 
ethical recommendations on the grounds that neither the brahmins 
nor their teachers up to several generations nor even the original seers 
claimed to know the consequences of practising these virtues after 
realizing the fact with their higher knowledge (abhinna sacchikatva) 

1 It is clear from the general context that brahmacariya- here means the practice 
of the ceremonial religion and not ‘celibacy’, cp. the Tait. Upanisad 1.9-11, 
where the importance of offspring (praja), begetting (prajananah) and procreation 
(prajatih) and also the necessity of ‘not cutting off the line of progeny’ (prajatan- 
tum ma vyavacchetsih) is stressed. 
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although the Buddha himself could do so. Subha is enraged at this 
and says that one of the senior brahmins, Pokkharasati, was of the 
opinion that these recluses and brahmins who claim ‘an adequate 
spiritual kind of knowledge and vision* (alamariyananadassanavi- 
sesam) which is superhuman (uttarimanussadhamma) are making an 
assertion that is ridiculous (hassakam), worthless, empty and vain. For 
how can a mere human (manussabhuto) have such a kind of knowledge 
(M. II.200, 201). This statement that superhuman knowledge is not 
possible (netam thanam vijjati, loc. cit .) for a mere human being and 
that the claim to such knowledge was ridiculous seems to imply or 
suggest by contrast that the knowledge of the Vedic and Brahmanic 
tradition was not based on personal human claims to knowledge but 
on the fact that the tradition itself is inspired, revealed or was of a 
superhuman origin. If this interpretation is correct, we may conclude 
that the early Buddhists were aware of the brahmins* claim that at 
least the knowledge pertaining to matters of morality and religion in 
the Vedic tradition was of a superhuman or divine origin. 

(271) The late word for ‘revelation* in the Indian tradition namely 
sruti (P. suti) is found in one of the earliest books of the Pali Canon, 
the Suttanipata, but its usage is obscure and it does not seem to have a 
clear-cut sense of ‘divine revelation’ as opposed to ‘human tradition’ 
as defined later in the Manavadharmasastra 2.10 (srutis tu vedo vijneyo 
dharmasastram tu vai smrtih). The PTS. Dictionary gives the follow- 
ing meanings of the term as occurring at Sn. 839, 1078 (na ditthiya, 
na sutiya, na nanena): ‘hearing, tradition, inspiration, knowledge of 
the Vedas* ( s.v . suti) and at another place (s.v. nana), translates 
‘ditthi, suti, nana* as ‘doctrine, revelation , personal knowledge*. 
There is a pun on the word when we examine the context, which makes 
it possible for the word to be interpreted to mean ‘the Buddhist 
tradition*. The commentarial explanation (Mahaniddesa, 1 . 188) at 
least of the word in the negative form (assutiya) certainly does not 
favour the meaning of ‘revelation* or ‘Vedic tradition*. It explains 
suti- as ‘what is heard or learnt’ and says that such hearing or learning 
is desirable (savanam pi icchitabbam) and is of two sorts, the hearing 
from other sources or traditions (parato ghoso) and the hearing of 
Buddhist texts (suttam, geyyam . . .). In the classical Upanisads the 
word sruti- occurs three times merely in the sense of the ‘hearing of 
the ear* (Brh. 3.4.2; 4.3.27) or the ‘hearing of the sound of the soul 
when one’s ears are closed with one’s hands* (Ch. 3.13.8). It cannot 
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therefore be argued that the word ‘suti’ means ‘revelation* in the 
later sense of the term, though the meaning of ‘Vedic tradition* 
cannot be ruled out entirely in translating the term at Sn. 839 and 1078 
at least in the positive occurrence ‘sutiya*. The sense of ‘Vedic tradi- 
tion* or even ‘revelation* may be attributed to suti- in certain contexts 
of the Suttanipata, which are very much reminiscent of the use of the 
term to denote ‘what was learnt from the Vedic tradition* in the 
Upanisadic uses. For instance, when it is said that “some claim salva- 
tion (suddhim, lit. purification) by suta -** (sutenapi vadanti suddhim, 
Sn. 1079) the reference can very well be to ‘the acceptance of the Vedic 
revelation’ though it may also be interpreted as the (literal) hearing of 
the atman as at Ch. 3.13.8 (v. supra , 71). 

(272) One logical difference between the use of suta- or suti- on the 
one hand and of anussava- on the other is that the latter denotes fairly 
clearly a definite means of knowledge whereas in the uses of suta- 
(Skr. sruta-) and suti- (Skr. sruti-) in both the Upanisadic and Early 
Buddhist contexts, the distinction between sabda (= sruta) as a 
prameya or ‘object of knowledge* and of sabda as a pramana or a 
‘means of knowledge* can only be determined by studying these 
contexts. 

(272A) Let us now advert our attention to the criticism of anussava 
as a means of knowledge in the Buddhist texts. We found three possible 
senses in which the word is used: (1) as used of the Vedic tradition 
the word could mean ‘divine revelation*, systematically handed down; 

(2) it could also have meant ‘authoritative tradition* the source of its 
authority being not clearly perceived or defined — in this sense it 
could have meant any tradition including or other than the Vedic; 

(3) lastly, it could have meant a ‘report* come from mouth to mouth 
(cp. J. I.158, which comments on the particle ‘kira* used in statements 
conveying information received from ‘hearsay’, as anussavatthe nipato, 
i.e. a particle in the sense of ‘hearsay*). 

(273) In the Buddhist texts we find an indirect criticism of the claim 
that the Vedas constitute a divine revelation and a direct criticism that 
the Vedic tradition was authoritative. 

(274) The indirect 1 crticism of the claim to revelation is met with in 
the Tevijja Sutta. Here it is said that none of the teachers of the Vedic 

1 The Buddha is here not primarily concerned with criticizing the authority of 
the Vedic tradition but the claims made about the nature of Brahma and the way 
of fellowship with him. 
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tradition, not even the original seers have had a direct knowledge or 
vision of Brahma. They have not claimed to have ‘seen Brahma face 
to face* (Brahma sakkhidittho, D. I.238) and they did not say, ‘we 
know this, we see this (namely) where, in which direction and in 
which place Brahma is’ (mayam etam janama mayam etam passama 
yattha va brahma yena va brahma yahim va brahma ti, D. I.239). 

(275) Radhakrishnan concludes from examining this Sutta that the 
‘Buddha does not like the idea of basing the reality of Brahman on 
Vedic authority, for when once we admit the evidence of revelation 
there is no end to it’ (IP. I. p. 467). This conclusion appears to be 
strictly unwarranted by the context, which makes it clear that the 
Buddha is merely denying that the knowledge of /or about Brahma 
in the Vedic tradition is not based on a direct vision or revelation of 
Brahma at all, whatever the views the Buddha may have had on the 
validity of revelation itself. The Buddha does not prima facie appear to 
be averse to the ‘idea of basing the reality of Brahman on Vedic 
authority’ provided a valid claim to a real, personal knowledge of 
Brahma was made by at least one of the teachers, on whom this tradi- 
tion was based. The criticism made here is that the Vedic tradition as 
such is not, and cannot claim to be, a revelation. It is not a denial of 
the possibility of revelation altogether, though of course, the admission 
of such a possibility would be incompatible with the non-theistic 
character of Buddhism. 

(276) We have already referred to the direct criticism of the Canki 
Sutta (v. supra , 263) where the Buddha criticizes the claims of the 
brahmins to the absolute and exclusive authority and validity of 
scripture (mantapadam) on the grounds that none of the seers claimed 
direct personal knowledge of its truth. This is in fact an express denial 
that the Vedic seers or their successors were experts whose testimony 
could be trusted in regard to what they said, by virtue of the fact that 
they themselves did not claim expert personal knowledge of the validity 
of what they asserted. This denial of any special insight to the seers 
was tantamount to a denial that they were competent persons (apta-) 
whose testimony could be accepted. 

(277) That the brahmins whom the Buddha converses with, are not 
the most orthodox brahmins of the Vedic tradition, has been the 
contention of Thomas 1 partly following Oldenberg . 2 We, on the 

1 History of Buddhist Thought, pp. 82—91. 

2 Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus, pp- 283 ff. 
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contrary, are maintaining that Early Buddhism was acquainted with 
the most orthodox Brahmanic literature of the main Vedic schools 
(caranas) 1 in criticizing one of its most treasured conceptions, namely 
the sacred authority of the Vedic tradition. Since it would strictly fall 
outside the scope of our inquiry to examine the evidence that would go 
to prove the acquaintance that Buddhism shows of the main stream 
of the Vedic and Brahmanic tradition and since this criticism affects 
our main contention in this Chapter, we have briefly indicated in an 
Appendix (r. Appendix I) how we differ from Thomas in his evalua- 
tion of the Tevijja Sutta made in the light of his presuppositions. 

(278) The general criticism of anussava as a valid means of knowledge 
is such that it could apply to any of the three meanings, which we 
ascribed to the term, namely divine revelation, authoritative tradition 
and report. The Buddha says: ‘There are five things which have a 
twofold result in this life. What five? (Belief based on) faith, likes, 
anussava , superficial reflection and approval of a theory thought 
about . . .; even if I hear something on the profoundest revelation 
(tradition or report) (svanussutam) that may be empty, hollow and 
false, while what I do not hear on the profoundest revelation (tradition 
or report) may be factual (bhutam), true and not otherwise. It is not 
proper (na alam) for an intelligent person, safeguarding the truth to 
come categorically (ekamsena) to the conclusion in this matter that 
this alone is true and whatever else is false’. 2 At this, his interlocutor 
asks: ‘To what extent, Gotama, is there safeguarding of the truth. To 
what extent does one safeguard the truth, we question Gotama on the 
safeguarding of truth?’ 3 The Buddha replies: ‘If a person has heard 
(from a revelation, tradition or report) then in saying “this is what I 
have heard” (from a revelation, tradition or report), he safeguards the 


1 v. Wijesekera, ‘A Pali Reference to Brahmana-Carana-s’ in Adyar Library 
Bulletin , Vol. 20, Parts 3-4, pp. 294-309. 

2 Panca kho ime . . . dhamma ditthe va dhamme dvidha vipaka. Katame panca? 
Saddha, ruci, anussavo, akaraparivitakho, ditthinijjhanakkhanti . . . Api ca 
svanussutam yeva hoti tanca hoti rittam tuccham musa; no ce pi svanussutam, 
tanca hoti bhutam tuccham ananhatha . . . Saccam anurakkhata . . . vinnuna 
purisena nalam ettha ekamsena nittham gantum: idam eva saccam mogham 
annan ti. M. II. 170, 1. 

3 Kittavata pana, bho Gotama, saccanurakkhana hoti? Kittavata saccam 
anurakkhati? Saccanurakkhanam mayam bhavantam Gotamam pucchama ti. 
Loc. cit. 
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truth, so long as he does not as yet come categorically to the conclusion 
that it alone is true and whatever else is false/ 1 

(279) We find here the Buddha asserting that a belief based on anussava 
can have the twofold result of turning out to be either true or false. 
Even if the assertion be from the most reliable revelation, tradition or 
report (anussava), there is no guarantee that it is true and it may very 
well be false. The right attitude to take is to suspend judgment 
regarding the truth of the assertion or proposition thus heard and say 
that ‘I have heard p from anussava- but I do not claim to know p 
since p may be false! 5 This is clearly a rejection of revelation, tradition 
or report as a pramana or a valid means of knowledge. For the truth 
or falsity of such a statement is to be judged by factors other than that 
of its claim to be the most reliable or authoritative revelation, tradition 
or report (svanussutam). The criticism also seems to presuppose that 
it is possible to determine the veracity of all the assertions by other 
means than that of revelation, etc., in so far as it is stated that what is 
accepted as reliable may prove to be in fact true or false. At the same 
time it should be noted that there is no rejection of revelation, tradition 
or report as being necessarily false since the possibility of truth is not 
ruled out. The attitude recommended towards these propositions 
bears some similarity to that of the Sceptics (amaravikkhepika) who 
likewise suspended judgment when faced with propositions, which 
may be true or false but differs radically from it, in view of the possi- 
bility, positively entertained, of knowing whether these propositions 
were in fact true or false in this life itself (note dittheva dhamme dvidha 
vipaka). 

(280) In the Sandaka Sutta there is a criticism of religion based on 
anussava which throws a little more light as to why anussava was 
regarded as unsatisfactory as a means of knowledge. Here the speaker 
is Ananda but he is supposed to be reporting 2 * what the Buddha himself 
has declared (tena bhagavata . . . akkhata, M. I.518, 521). The second 
of the religions which are unsatisfactory but not necessarily false is 
said to be one based on anussava. It is said: ‘Herein a certain religious 
teacher is a Traditionalist (anussaviko) who holds to the truth of 

1 Anussavo ce pi . . . purisassa hoti, evam me anussavo ti vadam saccam 
anurakkhati, na tveva tava ekamsena nittham gacchati: idameva saccam mogham 
annan ti. Loc. cit. 

2 Not in the sense that he is alleged to be reporting every Sutta which begins 

with the words, evam me sutam. 
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anussava (anussava-sacco) and preaches a doctrine according to 
anussava, according to what is traditionally handed down (itihaiti- 
haparamparaya), according to the authority of scripture (pitaka 
sampadaya). Now a teacher who is a Traditionalist and holds to the 
truth of anussava would have well-remembered it (sussatam pi hoti) 
or ill-remembered it (dussatam) and it would be true (tatha pi hoti) 
and it would be false (annatha). On this an intelligent person reflects 
thus — this venerable teacher is a Traditionalist ... so seeing that his 
religion is unsatisfactory (anassasikam) he loses interest and leaves it ’. 1 

(281) We find here a good reason why an assertion that was handed 
down as a revelation, tradition or report was held to be untrustworthy. 
For even assuming that its origins were reliable it may be well- 
remembered (sussutam = Skr. su-smrtam) or ill-remembered and 
the lapses of memory on the part of people transmitting a revelational 
or authoritative tradition or report can seriously affect the content of 
it so that what was originally a true proposition may in the course of 
time be so badly distorted as to make it false or unreliable. 

(282) It is not so clear as to what is meant by ‘tathapi hoti annathapi 
hoti’. Miss Horner’s translation ‘he is both right and wrong’ (M.L.S. 
II.200) is grammatically unjustifiable for satthuno (genitive case) 
cannot obviously be the subject of hoti. The subject of hoti is that 
which is sussatam and dussatam, namely the tradition (understood). 
Now annatha {lit. otherwise) is an adverbial usage and its opposite 
anannatha functions adjectivally and means ‘true’, e.g. tarn ca hoti 
bhutam taccham anannatha (M. II. 170). Annatha therefore may be 
presumed to mean ‘false’ while tatha would appear to mean the 
opposite from the context, namely ‘true’. This usage is found else- 
where as well; tarn tatheva hoti no annatha, i.e. all of it would cer- 
tainly be true and not false, D. III. 135. So in this context the sentence 
would mean that ‘the tradition (anussava) would be true as well as 
false’. But it would be self-contradictory to say that a tradition is true 
or false in the same sense at the same time. Although there may be a 
conception of partial truth (paccekasacca, v. infra . 599-601) in the 
Buddhist texts, it is unlikely that what is being said, is that every 

1 . . . idh’ ekacco sattha anussaviko hoti anussavasacco, so anussavena 
itihaitihaparamparaya pitakasampadaya dhammam deseti. Anussavikassa kho 
pana . . . satthuno anussavasaccassa sussatampi hoti dussatampi hoti, tatha pi hoti 
annatha pi hoti. Tatra vinnu puriso iti patisancikkhati: Ayam kho bhavam sattha 
anussaviko ... So anassasikam idam brahmacariyan ti iti viditva tasma brahma- 
cariya nibbijja pakkamati. M. I.520. 
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tradition is partially true or has some truth in it, and is partially false 
and has some falsity in it as well. On this interpretation all traditions 
and reports would have some truth in them. It seems even to tally 
with the explanation as to why a religion based on anussava is criticized 
only as being ‘unsatisfactory’ (anassasikam) and not a ‘false religion’ 
(abrahmacariyakam) since there is an element of truth in it. 

(283) But this explanation does not seem to be probable since it 
contradicts what was already said in the Canki Sutta (v. supra , 278) 
where it was pointed out that even the profoundest tradition (revela- 
tion or report) may turn out to be entirely false. The statement can 
be interpreted to mean either ‘(a tradition) is (partly) true and (partly) 
false’ or ‘(a tradition) is (sometimes) true and (sometimes) false’. 
The first of these two interpretations is not different in meaning from 
the above. The second is to be preferred since it confirms what was 
already said in the Canki Sutta. On this interpretation a revelation, 
tradition or report though ‘well-remembered’ may be false and though 
‘ill-remembered’ may be true since there are four alternative possi- 
bilities. 


1. sussatam tatha 3. dussatamtatha 

2. sussatam annatha 4. dussatam annatha 

So what is probably meant is that a tradition (revelation or report) 
may be well-remembered or ill-remembered, and even if well- 
remembered, it may be true or false, for the reliability in the trans- 
mission of a tradition is no guarantee of its intrinsic truth. 

(284) Still, a fact to be considered is that in this Sutta a religion based 
on anussava is criticized as being unsatisfactory rather than as being 
false. The reason for this would become clear if we note the fact that 
the ‘religions’ that are condemned as false are (1) Materialism (M. 
1-5 1 5)? ( 2 ) a religion denying moral values (i.e. that there is no punna 
or papa, M. I.516), (3) a religion denying moral responsibility (i.e. 
there is no cause — hetu — for moral degeneration, regeneration or 
salvation (M. 1 . 5 17), and (4) a religion denying freewill (akiriyavada, 
M. I.517-8), It would seem that the four religions deemed to be 
unsatisfactory and not necessarily false would not have the defects 
of the four false religions. This means that in this context anussava 
could not have referred to the traditions of the Materialists or of any 
of the other three false religions. Therefore judging from the context 
the religion based on anussava here would have been one which, in 
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some sense, asserted survival, the reality of moral values, moral 
responsibility and freewill. On the other hand it is clear that when 
anussava was used in reference to a specific tradition it was almost 
invariably the Vedic tradition (M. II.170, 21 1). Now quite indepen- 
dently of the Buddhist texts we know that the Vedic and Brahmanic 
religion at this time sponsored a belief in survival, had a code of ethics 
and a conception of moral reward and retribution. Although the 
Buddha criticizes the ancient seers (pubbaka isayo) for their lack of 
knowledge, he has the highest regard for them as virtuous men 
(isayo pubbaka asum sannatatta tapassino, i.e. the ancient seers were 
restrained ascetics, Sn. 284 ff.). The brahmins are likewise in the. 
Buddhist texts represented as saying of the Buddha that he upholds 
kamma and freewill and does not desire evil for the brahmin race 
(samano Gotamo kammavadi kiriyavadi apapapurekkharo brahman- 
naya pajaya D. I.115, M. II.167). There is no bitterness or open 
antagonism towards the Vedic tradition nor a downright condemna- 
tion of it. 1 The evidence points to the fact that the Buddhists were more 
opposed to the Materialists than to the Vedic tradition and that the 
Buddhist criticism of the Vedic tradition is of a different character 
from that of the Materialists. 

(285) The Materialist condemnation of the Vedic tradition, as we have 
shown above, was absolute. According to them the authors of the 
Vedas were both utterly ignorant as well as vicious; they are called 
‘buffoons, knaves and demons’ 2 (v. supra , , 121) but the Buddhists held 
that the original seers who were the authors of the Vedas merely 
lacked a special insight (abhinna) but did not doubt their honesty or 
virtue (sllam ca ajjavam . . . avannayum, i.e. they praised virtue and 
rectitude, Sn. 292). The Materialists categorically repudiated the 
Vedas as false (anrta), self-contradictory (vyaghata) and repetitious 
(punarukta). Among the false beliefs taught in the Vedic tradition the 
Materialists would point to the belief in sacrifices, in a soul, in survival, 
in moral values and in moral retribution. The Buddhists on the other 
hand seemed to have held that the traditional beliefs of the Vedas were 
not wholly false. They criticized the Vedic conception of the sacrifice 
and denied the concept of a soul but agreed with the Vedas in asserting 
survival, moral values and moral retribution which are among the 

1 v. Oldenberg, Buddha, Tr. Hoey, London, 1882, pp. 170 ff. 

2 Trayo vedasya kartaro bhanda-dhurta-nisacarah , Sarvadarsanasamgraha, p. 14. 
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beliefs which formed part of the right philosophy of life (samma- 
ditthi) as defined at M. III.72. 1 

(286) Even the Buddhist criticism of the institution of the sacrifice 
is not on the same level with that of the Materialists. The Materialists 
saw nothing but deception and fraud in the brahmanical conception 
of the sacrifice and would eschew the word yajna from their vocabu- 
lary altogether. The Buddhists while condemning the elaborate 
brahman sacrifices of the time as wasteful and immoral in that they 
involved a waste of effort and of valuable resources as well as the 
killing of animals (D. I.141), was not averse to the simple sacrificial 
offerings of the earliest brahmins who killed no animals for the 
occasion (Sn. 245) and made their offerings in good faith (dhammena). 
It was probably such sacrifices where there was no slaughter of 
animals that the Arahants could approach (nirarambham yannam 
upasankamanti arahanto, i.e. the Arahants attend sacrifices in which 
there is no slaughter, A. II.43, S. I.76). We find Buddhism interpreting 
yanna at its best to be the highest religious life as advocated in 
Buddhism (Katamo yanno . . . mahapphalataro ca mahanisamsataro 
ca . . . ? D. I .147 ff.) just as much as the Upanisads attempt to re- 
interpret yajna as the religious life (atha yad yajna ity acaksate 
brahmacaryam eva tat, i.e. now what people call the sacrifice is just 
this religious life, Ch. 8.5.1). The significant difference, apart from the 
difference in the conception of the religious life, is that the Upanisads 
as part of the Vedic tradition generally did not directly attack yajna 
and are careful even when advocating ahimsa to make the single 
exception of the sacrifice (ahimsan sarvabhutanyanyatra tlrthebhyah, 
i.e. showing compassion to all creatures except at the sacrificial 
grounds, Ch. 8.15.1). The reason for this exception is obvious. To 
deny the sacrifice was to deny the authority of the injunctive assertions 
of the Veda and to deny the sacred authority of the Vedic tradition 
itself. This the Buddha did but the Upanisads never dared to do; 
however much of their speculations may have been at variance with 
orthodoxy. 

(287) Just as much as the Materialists show the Veda to be contra- 
dictory the Buddhist texts too tend to show up the contradictions of 
the Brahmanical literature, placing the statements in the mouths of the 

1 ‘There is (value in) alms, sacrifice and prayer, there is consequence and result 
of good and evil actions, etc/ (atthi dinnam, atthi yittam, atthi hutam, atthi 
sukatadukkatanam kammanam phalam vipako . . .). 
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brahmins themselves (e.g. brahmana nanamagge pannapenti, i.e. the 
brahmins propose diverse paths — to salvation, D. I.237). But some- 
times when this is done, the Buddha agrees with one of the points of 
view expressed by the brahmins. Two brahmin students, both of 
whom have mastered the Vedas came to the Buddha and confess that 
there is a dispute (vivada) between them as to whether one is a brahmin 
by birth (jatiya brahmano hoti Bharadvajo iti bhasati, Sn. 596) or by 
virtue of one’s duties (aham ca kammana brumi, loc. cit.). The Buddha 
agrees with the latter point of view (kammana brahmano hoti, Sn. 
650). Whether it was part of the intention of these citations to expose 
the contradictions of the Brahmanical literature, is not clear but there 
is not much reason to doubt that they were genuine contradictions 
actually found in the Brahmanical literature. For example in the 
Vajrasucika Upanisad of the Sama Veda where it is debated as to 
what makes a brahmin, two of the points of view put forward, both 
of which are criticized, are the very ones put forward by the two 
brahmin students above (tarhi jatir brahmana iti cet tan na, 5 and tarhi 
karma brahmana iti cet tan na, 7). 

(288) We thus see that while the Materialists proclaimed the utter 
falsity and self-contradictory nature of the Vedic literature the Buddhist 
criticism of the Vedic tradition was different. Buddhism undoubtedly^ 
undermined the authority of Vedic scriptures in denouncing the 
institution of the sacrifice, thus questioning the authority of the Vedic 
injunctions. It also found on epistemological grounds that the state- 
ments of any tradition may be true or false and cannot be accepted on 
the authority of the tradition, however sacred it may be, but it actually 
found on examination that some of the Vedic teachings were in fact 
true and acceptable unlike the Materialists, who condemned them all. 

(289) Let us look at the Buddhist criticisms of the Vedic tradition in 
the light of the later claims which we have outlined above (y. supra , 
253-257), made on behalf of this tradition by the orthodox schools. 
The main Buddhist criticism was that the authors of the Vedas or their 
successors did not have any special insight nor did they admit seeing 
directly the truth of their assertions and claim infallibility for them. 
The denial that the seers had a direct vision and knowledge of Brahma 
was also tantamount to a denial that the Vedic tradition could claim 
to have been derived from Brahma. Now both these criticisms are of 
a pauruseya-theory, which was advocated later by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika only out of all the orthodox schools. We have already 
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stated the evidence which seemed to indicate how in the Brahmanic 
and Early Upanisadic tradition, Vedic knowledge was deemed to be 
derived directly from a divine omniscient being, namely Prajapati 
or Brahma. At the same time there seems to have arisen about this 
time the belief that the original seers had a special intuitive knowledge 
of the Vedic dharma. This is apparent from Yaska’s statement: 
saksatkrtadharmanah rsayo babhuvuh, i.e. the seers had a direct 
personal knowledge of dharma, Nirukta, 1.20. It is this notion which 
the Nyaya utilizes to define the competency of the seers when it bases 
Vedic authority on the testimony of experts (aptah): kim punar 
aptanam pramanyam, saksatkrtadharmata bhutadaya yathabhutartha- 
chikyapayisa iti, 1 i.e. wherein lies the validity of experts — (it lies in) 
the fact that they have a direct knowledge of dharma, compassion for 
beings and a desire to speak the truth. It seems to have been this very 
notion which was the main target of the criticism of the Buddhists who 
granted the honesty and trustworthiness of the seers but denied any 
special knowledge to them. 

(290) It is very likely that in the pre-Buddhistic and pre-Materialistic 
phase of the Vedic tradition there was no clearly formulated theory of 
the basis of Vedic authority although belief in Vedic authority was 
undoubtedly present and it is natural that clear-cut theories should 
begin to emerge only after this authority was questioned, as it was, by 
the heterodox schools. Judging from the material, the pauruseya 
theory would seem to have had strong potentialities at this time. But 
it is retained only by a school or schools, which may be considered 
the least orthodox and the least concerned about knowledge based on 
authority because of its preoccupation with logic and its emphasis on 
reason. There seems to be more than one reason for this but one of the 
factors, why the pauruseya-theory was not generally favoured, may be 
the criticisms of this theory on the part of the Buddhists. 

(291) The Purva-Mlmamsa which represents the views of the most 
orthodox brahmins who pre-eminently valued Vedic dharma gives 
up the pauruseya-theory altogether (M.S, 1.8.27) and bases the 
authority of the Vedas on the novel theory of the eternity of words 
(M.S. 1.7 ff.) and the very absence of a personal author. The theory 
that the truth or falsity of Vedic injunctions cannot be verified by any 

1 Vatsyayana, Nyayabhasyam, Ananda Asrama Series No. 91, p. 145 on N.S. 
2.1.68 (2.1.69, SBH. Edition). 
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of the other means of knowledge available to humans (M.S. 1.4) 
also appears to meet an objection implied in the Buddhist criticism 
that the assertion of a tradition may be true or false. The Buddhist 
point of view assumes and entails the possibility that the assertions of 
a tradition or revelation can be verified by other means of knowledge 
available to us. For otherwise they cannot turn out to be true or false. 
The Purva-Mimamsa appears to meet this objection when it safe- 
guards Vedic propositions against the possibility of error at the cost 
of making them unverifiable. 

(292) Whether the Purva-Mimamsa is actually trying to meet the 
criticisms of Buddhism, it is in fact difficult to say with any degree of 
certitude. We cannot also fully agree with Radhakrishnan when he 
says that the Mimamsa Sutra ‘may belong to the period immediately 
after the rise of Buddhism’ (IP., II, p. 376, fn. 1) merely because 
Rumania’s interpretation of M.S. 1.3.5 aR d 6 constitutes a criticism 
of the authoritativeness of the statements of the Buddha. Neverthe- 
less the apparent attempt to meet the Buddhist criticisms by pro- 
pounding quite a novel theory cannot be entirely ignored, especially 
when taken in the light of Rumania’s observations. While the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika, if they were originally atheistic, would have pro- 
pounded the pauruseya-theory in the sense of the competency of the 
human Vedic seers, Badarayana the author of the Brahmasutra has 
been credited with the perpetuation of the other form of the pauruseya- 
theory that the Vedas sprang from the personal Brahma at the be- 
ginning of creation (v. Muir, op . cit., p. 208). Since Jaimini was 
acquainted with Badarayana, whom he refers to by name in no less 
than five places 1 in the M.S. (1.1.5; 5.2.19; 6.1.8; 10.8.44; 11.1.63) 
and with whose views he generally agrees, there is little reason to 
think that he was ill-acquainted with the worth of the pauruseya- 
theory when he decided to reject it, owing to its vulnerability. 

(293) There is one criticism however which does not seem to have 
been met by any of the apologists on behalf of the infallibility of the 
Vedas. From the time of the Brahmanas it was generally assumed that 
the seers were not the authors or composers of the Vedas, which they 
saw by some supernatural insight or vision ( [v . supra , 13). The 
Buddhists not only denied any higher insight (abhinna, the term for 
extrasensory perception in Buddhism) on the part of the seers but 


v. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. II, p. 376, fn. 1. 
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quite emphatically stated that the hymns were composed by them. The 
original seers (pubbaka isayo) are constantly described as ‘the makers 
and the utterers of the hymns 5 (mantanam kattaro mantanam pavat- 
taro, D. I.242, M. II. 169) even though it is seemingly admitted that 
they practised tapas (isayo pubbaka . . . tapassino, Sn. 284). With the 
emergence of the conception of the eternity of the Vedas, it could not 
possibly have been held that the seers composed them, for even if they 
were de facto composing them, they were giving utterance to some- 
thing that was eternal (v. the argument that a word is the same even 
if it is uttered several times or by several persons, M.S. 1.6.19.20). 
The brahmin interlocutors concur with the Buddha in regard to the 
criticisms made. This is undoubtedly due partly to the fact that what is 
reported is not a live discussion with real brahmin opponents but a 
Buddhist version of it. But it is of significance that, as Muir has 
shown, after a careful sifting of the evidence that ‘the Vedic rsis 
themselves ... do not seem to have had any idea, either of their 
hymns being uncreated or derived from the eternal Brahma or of 
their being infallible 5 (op. cit ., Ill, p. 283). The Vedic seers claim to 
make (<\/kr) y compose ('v/taks), produce (v / jan) (op. cit ., p. 232 ff.) 
and we may add utter (avadannxvmi . . . RV. 1.179.2; cp. P. pavat- 
taro) the hymns but do not claim to see them, although Radhakrishnan 
says with no historical justification ‘that the rsi of the Vedic hymns 
calls himself not so much the composer of the hymns as the seer of 
them 5 (IP. I. p. 128). Even the Vedic Anukramani-s speak of the rsis 
as the authors of the hymns (yasya vakyam sa rsih) as Muir (op. cit ., 
p. 85), following Colebrooke 1 had already pointed out. It is only 
later that it is urged that they ‘see the Veda by means of an extra- 
sensory perception 5 (atmdriyarthadrastarah rsayah . . ., Vedartha- 
prakasa on Taittiriya Samhita, quoted ibid.). The Buddhist criticisms 
therefore appear to be realistic in so far as they were made in the 
light of the objective facts as they saw them. 

(294) As we saw above, the term anussavika (Traditionalists) was not 
exclusively used in reference to the teachers of the Vedic tradition, 
although when it came to a matter of criticizing a specific tradition it 
was more often than not the Vedic tradition that was being assailed. 
This shows that despite the presence of other traditions the Vedic 
tradition was the most influential and all attention is focused on 
questioning its authority. Two of the other terms used in the criticism 

1 Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I, p. 12. 

G 
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of the various forms of traditional authority, namely parampara- 
and pitakasampada- are also actually used in close association with the 
Vedic tradition (brahmananam puranam mantapadam itihaitiha- 
paramparaya pitakasampadaya , M. II. 169; anussavena itihaitiha- 
paramparaya dhammam deseti, M. I.520 1 ). The word parampara- 
means a ‘series or a succession’ (s.v. PTS. Dictionary) and the Buddha 
compares the generations of Vedic teachers to a string of blind men 
(andhaveni) 2 clinging to one behind the other in succession (param- 
parasatta, D. I.239, M. II. 170). Parampara can also denote the 
‘unbroken succession of the teaching’ rather than of the teachers, an 
interpretation which would fit in better with the meaning of itihaiti- 
haparamparaya (i.e. according to the successively handed down 
teaching) which would be equivalent to Skr. aitihyaparamparyaya 
(v. Vrtti on Panini 5.4.23, upadesaparamparye aitihyam, Bohtlinck, 
Panini’s acht Bucher Grammatischer Regeln, Band I, p. 342). There is, 
however, no basic difference in the two meanings and parampara- 
as denoting the ‘unbroken succession of the teaching or teachers’ is 
undoubtedly one of the important factors which counted for the 
authoritativeness of the tradition as is always recognized (cp. sampra- 
dayavicchede sati . . . i.e. in the absence of a break in the tradition, 
S.D.S., p. 127). 

(295) Though parampara thus occurs in connection with the Vedic 
tradition, the fact that it is used in distinction to that of anussava as a 
means of knowledge, quite apart from the meaning of the word itself 
which has no intrinsic connection with the Vedas, is a sufficient indi- 
cation that what is criticized at A. 1 . 189 and A. II.191 (ma anussavena, 
ma paramparaya . . .) is the acceptance of a tradition in general on the 
grounds that it has been successively handed down or the belief in a 
teacher on the grounds that he belongs to a successive line of teachers, 
handing down a tradition (cp. Corny., paramparakathaya ma ganhittha, 
do not accept on the grounds of a traditional teaching, AA. II.305). 
In this connection it is important to remember that Buddhism refers 

1 Here there is no verbal mention of the Vedic tradition but as we have shown 
by an analysis of this context, it is the Vedic tradition that the author of the text 
had primarily in mind. 

2 There is some confusion as to whether the second word of this compound 
is veni= string or venu=bamboo. Andhavenupamam (D. I.239) or andhavenu- 
pamam (v.l). can be decompounded as either veni+upamam or venu+upamam 
but the v. 1 . andhavenumanne (M. II, 170, fn. 3) can only be venu= bamboo, 
succession — Skr. vamsah, used of the line of teachers at Bfh. 2.6.1; 4.6.1; 6.5.1. 
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to ‘the Vedas of the Samanas as much as to the Vedas of the Brah- 
manas’. 1 

(296) Today, it may appear strange as to why anyone should accept 
an assertion merely because it is in a tradition. But in the context 
of Ancient India, we must not forget that the antiquity of a continuous 
tradition was itself a criterion in favour of its acceptance. This was 
probably the reason why the Jains and later even the Buddhists vied 
with each other in claiming the antiquity of their respective traditions 
over all others. 

(297) The next kind of knowledge based on authority which is 
criticized is said to be due to ‘itikira(f)’ (itikiraya, Nd. I.360, 400, 
482, Nd. II. 108) which has been translated as ‘hearsay’ (Woodward, 
G.S. II.200; s.v. PTS. Dictionary). There is a variant reading ‘itikiri- 
yaya’ which is sometimes preferred by the editors (Poussin and 
Thomas) to ‘itikiraya’ (Nd. I.400, ed. Poussin and Thomas; cp. 
Nd. II. 1 08, ed. Stede). The Niddesa represents a later stratum within 
the Canon itself, as it is a commentary on two sections of the Suttani- 
pata and the form itikiriyaya is either due to an attempt to ‘correct’ 
itikiraya on the misunderstanding that the nominal base is itikiriya- 
or is the result of an attempt to form an abstract noun, viz. *itikirya-> 
itikiriya- which by contamination with kiriya gives itikiriyaya for the 
instrumental case. The earlier form itikiraya is certainly to be preferred 
as the more authentic reading. Now there seems to be some corre- 
spondence in usage between itikira- and itihaitiha- (cp. ma paramparaya 
ma itikiraya ma pitakasampadaya, A. 1 . 189 with itihitiha (v. 1 . 
itihitiha) paramparaya pitakasampadaya, M. I.520, II. 169). The latter 
is formed by the base (particle) iti with the addition of the particles 
-ha and -kira both of which are used in introducing anecdotal material. 
Itiha also occurs in the texts in introducing a supposedly historical 
fact (D. 1 . 1, M. 1 . 1 51) or a legendary circumstance (M. 1.331). But this 
usage is not consistent, for it often occurs as a connective translated 
as ‘in this way’ (M. 1 . 168). The negative anitiha (r. 1 . anitiha) is in 
fact semantically the negative not of itiha but of itihitiha and is used to 
denote ‘what is not based on hearsay or tradition’. Thus the Buddha 
is said to have preached ‘a religion not based on itiha’ (brahmacariyam 
anltiham . . . adesayi so Bhagava, A. II.26). An elder is said to have 
attained and realized ‘the dhamma which is not based on itiha’ (dhammo 
anltiho, Th. I.331). Again, the Buddha is said to proclaim ‘a dhamma 

1 Vedani viceyya kevalani, samananam yani p y atthi brahmanatiam , Sn. 529. 
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which is not based on itiha, knowing which in this life itself . . 
(kittayissami dhammam ditthe dhamme anltiham yam viditva . . . Sn. 
I0 53) one would transcend the world. 

(298) In contrast to this is the use of itihaitiha always in reference to 
the Vedic religion (Sn. 1084, M. 1.520, II.169, S. I.154). At Sn. 1053, 
a brahmin student tells the Buddha that what was taught him ‘outside 
the religion of Gotama’ (huram Gotamasasana) was of the form ‘ “so 
it has been” “so it will be”, all of which is based on itiha and all of 
which increases speculation’ (iccasi iti bhavissati sabbam tarn iti- 
hltiham sabbam tarn takkavaddhanam). The contrast is between the 
means of knowledge in the Buddha’s religion and the means of 
knowledge in the Brahmanical religion. The Buddha’s religion is 
personally verifiable in this life (sacchikato sayam, Th. I.331; ditthe 
dhamme viditva, Sn. 1053) and is not based on itiha while the Brah- 
manical religion is presumably not so, is based on itiha and is specu- 
lative. 

(299) What is itiha? From the above analysis it would appear that it 
included the speculative material in the Brahmanic religion pertaining 
to the religious life. Now we saw above that the Tait. Ar. distinguished 
between two kinds of material in tradition namely scripture (smrti) 
and traditional instruction (aitihya) (v. supra , 67). The very use of 
smrti rather than sruti to denote the main textual tradition is perhaps 
an indication of the antiquity of this usage 1 and shows that \/smr and 
\/sru were indiscriminately employed in reference to scripture at 
this time. (Note a similar confusion in the Pali texts — dussatam = 
du-smrtam and sussatam = su-smrtam of anussavika = anu-srav-ika-, 
y'sru at M. I.520.) That part of the tradition which was not classifiable 
under smrti seems to have been listed under aitihya. Now aitihya is 
an abstract noun, formed from itiha- according to Panini’s rule 5.4.2 
(ananta-avasatha-itiha-bhesajannyah) and the fact that he thought the 
function of the word was worth explaining is perhaps an index to the 
antiquity of the conception of aitihya, which is defined in the Vrtti 
as ‘ityesa nipatasamudaye upadesaparamparye aitihyam’ ( v . supra , 294). 
So aitihya is the basis for the belief in the validity of ‘traditional 
instruction’ which may have comprehended all the ancillary sciences 
of the Vedas including the legendary lore and the speculative theories 
of the Brahmanical tradition. When the Suttanipata (Sn. 1053) spoke 

1 Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 88, translates smjrti as ‘memory* 
but it is unlikely that memory was distinguished from pratyaksa at this time. 
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of itihltiha as constituting speculative theories of the form ‘so it has 
been’ (iccasi = iti asi) and ‘so it will be* (iti bhavissati) the reference 
is probably to the cosmological and eschatological theories of the 
Brahmanas and the Early Upanisads. 

(300) Aitihya would have almost certainly included ‘the legendary 
and historical lore’ (itihasa-puranam) part of which formed the material 
of the later Puranas. Itihasa and puranam are mentioned as separate 
items at Brh. 2.4.10 but as a single item at Ch. 3.4.1, 2 (itihasapuranam). 
Later they are mentioned together as the fifth item of Vedic study 
(atharvanam caturtham itihasapuranam pancamam, Ch. 7.1.2, 4; 
7.2.1; 7.7.1; itihasah is the fifth item though not specifically called the 
fifth even at Brh. 2.4.10). The Buddhist texts, too, always speak of 
itihasa as the fifth item of Vedic studies (itihasapancamam, D. 1 . 88 , 
A. I.163, III.223). It may be noticed that itihasa is the first item after 
the three Vedas and the Atharvanam and we may perhaps conjecture 
that all the Vedic branches of study from itihasa 1 onwards were 
originally classified under aitihya, derived from itiha- used in intro- 
ducing a legendary tale ( v . iti ha asa). With the expansion of the 
concept of sruti and the definition of the validity of smrti in terms of 
sruti, aitihya would have shrunk in meaning until it came to denote 
a rumour of uncertain origin generally introduced with the words 
‘iti ha ucuhh 2 This is the sense in which the Nyaya knows of aitihya 
as a means of knowledge and which in the Nyaya Sutra is not rejected 
but subsumed under anumana or ‘inference’ (N.S. 2.2.1). For the 
Pauranikas, it was too precious a term and concept to be rejected as 
the validity of their literature depended on it. Thus they of all the 
schools regard aitihya as a separate source of knowledge. 

(301) The Carakasamhita on the other hand preserves the earlier 
wider meaning of aitihya. In fact it goes so far as to include the whole 
of scripture as a source of knowledge under aitihya alone, the sources 
of knowledge being perception (pratyaksa) inference (anumana), 

1 Sankara comments on itihasapuranam as bharatapancamanam at Ch. 7.1.2, 
but on Brh. 2.4.10 he speaks of itihasa as urvaslpururavasoh samvadadir ’urvasl 
hapsara ityadi brahmanam eva (cp. S.Br. 1 1.5.1. 1) and of puranam as asad va 
idam agra asid ityadi (cp. S.Br. 6.1.1.1). The difference reveals the bias in 
Sankara’s comments; on this v. B. Faddegon, ‘The Catalogue of Sciences in the 
Chandogya Upanisad’ in Acta Orientalia, IV, 42-54. 

2 ‘iti hocuh’ ityanirdistapravaktrkam pravadaparamparyam (Vatsyayana 
Nyayasutrabhasya, p. 93). Other definitions similar to this from Nyaya literature, 
v. B. Jhalakikar, Nyayakosa, s.v. 
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scripture (aitihya) and comparison (aupamya). 1 Aitihya is defined as 
‘consisting of reliable assertions of the Veda, etc/ (aitihyamnama 
aptopadesa vedadi, 3.8.6.33). The Epics distinguish aitihya and 
scripture (agama) though it is difficult to see what exactly is meant by 
aitihya here. 2 It seems clear, therefore, that when the Buddhist texts 
spoke of Vedic theories and speculations being based on itihaitiha 
as contrasted with Buddhist theories which are anltiha, it was using 
the word in the earlier wider sense, according to which aitihya would 
have embraced all the Vedic learning other than the bare textual 
scriptural tradition. 

(302) The Niddesa defines anltiham as ‘na itihitiham, na itikiraya, na 
paramparaya, na pitakasampadaya, na takkahetu, na nayahetu, na 
akaraparivitakkena, na ditthinijjhanakkhantiya, samam sayam abhin- 
natam attapaccakkham dhammam’ (II.49). Likewise the positive form 
itihitiham is defined in identical language (itikiriyaya- r. 1. itikiraya- 
paramparaya . . . na attapaccakkham dhammam, Nd. II. 108). The 
essence and point of this definition is that what is not itihitiham or in 
other words knowledge in Buddhism, is not derived from any of the 
authoritative criteria or from any kind of logical reflection or specula- 
tion, while it is claimed that Vedic knowledge is so derived. The 
criticism seems to be directed at the validity of the legendary and 
historical material as well as the speculative theories of the Brah- 
manas, Aranyakas and possibly the Early Upanisads, all of which were 
probably classified under aitihya in the Brahmanical tradition at this 
time. 

(303) Although we find a certain correspondence in the usages of 
itikira and itihaitiha it may be noticed that the Niddesa definitions do 
not identify the two. According to this definition itikira as a means of 
knowledge is a sub-class of itihltiha. The latter denotes any kind of 
authoritative or reflective knowledge while the former refers to one 
specific kind of authoritative knowledge. On this analysis itikira may 
at least mean ‘hearsay or rumour’ as a source of knowledge. This is 
the later sense of aitihya as found in the Nyaya or at most ‘legendary 
history’ as a source of knowledge, which was probably the sense in 
which the Pauranikas used the term. The particle kira- according to 

1 v. Carakasamhita, 3.8.6.31-34. 

2 v. aitihyam anumanan ca pratyaksamapi cagamam, Ram. 5.87.23 (reference 
as given in the St Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. aitihyam); also in the Mahabharata, 
v. Prasad, History of Indian Epistemology , p. 84. 
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the earlier and the later commentarial tradition is used to convey a 
‘report by hearsay’ (kirasaddo anussavatthe, J. 1.158, kira ti anussa- 
vatthe nipato, J. II.430, kirasaddo anussavane, PvA. 103; in all these 
instances anussava is used in the later sense of ‘report’). But since the 
Niddesa as being a commentary within the Canon represents a later 
stratum within the Canon itself, it is difficult to say whether itikira has 
the same meaning 1 in its possibly earlier context in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (it does not occur elsewhere in the Canon other than in the 
Niddesa). It remains a problem as to why itihitiha is not mentioned as a 
source of knowledge in the Anguttara list especially when the concept 
is often referred to and is known early (cp. Sn. 1053, 1084, etc.) in the 
Canon. Was it because at this time it was conceived to be identical 
with itikira? Was it just an omission on the part of the author of this 
text or is it that he has analysed the subcategories within itihitiha as 
set forth in the Niddesa definition? Another curious fact is the omission 
of anussava in the Niddesa definitions. Was it because itikira was iden- 
tical with anussava at that time (y. supra definitions of kira at J. 1 . 158 
and II.430). The evidence is too meagre and it is futile to speculate. 

(304) The next source of authoritative knowledge criticized is 
pitakasampada. This term appears to present no difficulty and it 
seems to mean the acceptance ‘on the authority of the scriptural 
texts’, presumably on the principle that whatever propositions agree 
with these texts are true and whatever disagree are false. But there 
seems to be a difference of opinion between the translator, the com- 
mentator and the PTS. Dictionary on the rendering of this term. The 
PTS. Dictionary knows of only two meanings of pitaka (.y.v.) namely 
(1) basket and (2) (fig.) a technical term for the three main divisions 
of the Pali Canon and pitakasampada is rendered as ‘according to the 
Pitaka tradition or on the grounds of the authority of the Pitaka’ 
( s.v . sampada, PTS. Dictionary). This means that the statement has 
reference only to the concept of authority within Buddhism since by 
pitaka is to be understood only one of the Pitakas or the three main 
collections of texts of the Theravada and other Buddhists. Since, as we 
have seen, the word (pitaka) is used in reference to the Vedic tradition 
(M. I.520, II.169), this interpretation is not correct as the word is 
employed to denote the collections of texts of other schools. The 
Buddhist texts are aware of the hymns (manta-) having been put 

1 The Corny. (AA. II.305) is not very helpful. It merely says acceptance on the 
grounds that ‘it is so* (evam kira etan ti). 
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together or collected (samihitam, D. I.238; cp. Skr. samhita) and refer 
to the Vedas of the Samanas as well (y. supra, 295); by pitaka they seem 
to have meant such a collection of texts. This general sense of pitaka 
in Buddhism should, therefore, be treated as prior to its later exclusive 
use of the term. 

(305) Now, Woodward translates the term as ‘on the proficiency of the 
collections’ (G.S. II.200) but the commentary would favour ‘according 
to the conformity with the texts’ since it explains the term as accept- 
ance ‘on the ground that it agrees with the statements of our text’ 
(amhakam pitakatantiya saddhim sametl ti, AA. II.305). Woodward’s 
translation is admissible since sampada can mean ‘proficiency’ (e.g. 
sllasampada, pannasampada) but the word may perhaps denote a 
characteristic of pitaka (pitakassa sampada) and mean lit. ‘the worth of 
the pitaka’ and therefore ‘the authority of the pitaka’. It is not unlikely 
that the Vedic brahmins and even the other schools at this time were 
in the habit of weighing the truth or falsity of propositions in the light 
of their conformity with their respective scriptures. In fact it is this 
same principle which is later recognized as a formal criterion for 
judging the value (i.e. the truth-value) of a statement in a traditional 
text (smrti), namely by its conformity or disagreement with the sruti or 
revealed scripture. 

(306) The other two forms of acceptance or authority in our inter- 
pretation fall under the category of the testimony of reliable persons 
or what was later accepted as aptopadesa in the Nyaya school ( y . 
aptopadesah sabdah, N.S. I.1.7). It is said that one should not accept 
a proposition as true on the grounds of bhavyarupata- translated as 
‘because it fits becoming’ 1 (G.S. II.200). This translation is obscure 
and the translator appears to have been trying to give an over literal 
rendering of bhavya- (from \/bhu to be, become) and rupa (having 
the nature of, fitting) but even so it is not strictly correct for bhavya- 
means ‘ought to be or become’ rather than ‘becoming’. A strictly 
literal translation would be ‘because of its having the nature of what 
ought to be’. A free rendering of this same sense would be ‘because of 
its propriety or fittingness’. It would mean the acceptance of a pro- 
position on the grounds of its being specifically fitting or appropriate 
to a context or situation. Ethical theorists have sometimes advocated 

1 Mrs Rhys Davids too quotes this approvingly, v. Wayfarer s Words , Vol. 
Ill, p. 1104. 
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‘fittingness’ as a criterion for the rightness of an action. 1 According 
to them, an action would be right if it is the appropriate or proper 
action in the situation. It is a notion that could be extended to the 
field of truth. This interpretation of bhavyarupata though possible is 
unlikely, for it is too abstract a conception for the sixth century 
b c and for Indian thought in general, which loves the concrete rather 
than the abstract. An alternative interpretation would be to regard 
bhavyarupata (propriety) as referring to the person from whom a 
proposition is accepted rather than to the proposition itself. In fact, 
quite often bhabba- (= bhavya-) in the sense of ‘suitable or capable’ 
qualifies persons rather than non-persons (e.g. bhabba te antakiriyaya, 
It. 106; bhabbo dhammam vinnatum, Ud. 49 but see bhabbarupo, 
Ud. 79). This interpretation would also have the merit of being 
supported by the commentary (ayam bhikkhu bhabbarupo imassa 
katham gahetum yuttam, i.e. this monk is a capable person, one ought 
to accept his statement, AA. II.305). We may then translate the phrase 
as ‘on the ground of the competence (or reliability) of the person’. This 
would be in effect the same as verbal testimony (aptopadesa, apta- 
vacana) as a means of knowledge, as recognized in the late Indian 
philosophical tradition. 

(307) The next kind of authoritative knowledge is also of the same 
character. Woodward translates, samano no garu, as ‘out of respect for 
a recluse’ (G.S. II.200). But the phrase as it stands admits of three 
slightly different renderings. We may translate it as ‘our (no) recluse 
(samano) is a respected teacher (garu)’ or ‘our recluse is esteemed 2 
(garu)’ or ‘(this) recluse is respected by us (no)’. The first two senses 
were probably not strictly distinguished from the last for elsewhere we 
find the statement: sattha no garu, satthugaravena ca mayam vadema, 
i.e. our teacher is respected, we speak out of respect for the teacher, 
M. I.265. On the whole it would have meant the acceptance of a state- 
ment on the prestige-value of the person uttering it. The former 
(bhabbarupata) takes account of the intrinsic qualities or worth of the 
person, while the latter his prestige, which is quite a different thing. 
The distinction it may be noted is drawn in the Pali texts. Thus it is 
urged that one may have a reputation as a good preacher of the 
dhamma (dhammakathika-) even though one may not be capable, 
when the audience happens to be foolish, while a capable preacher may 

1 P. H. Nowell Smith, Ethics , Penguin, 1954? PP* 120-1, 186-7. 

2 The word can mean ‘teacher’ or ‘respected’. 

G* 
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not have the reputation of being a good preacher with the same 
audience (A. II. 13 8). 

(308) We have now discussed the several forms of knowledge based 
on authority mentioned in the list given in the Anguttara Nikaya. 
With the exception of anussava, which came in for detailed criticism 
as the form of authoritative knowledge par excellence , no reasons are 
given here or elsewhere as to why the other forms of knowledge based 
on authority were unsatisfactory or unacceptable. Perhaps we have 
to assume that the same reasons for which anussava was unsatisfactory 
apply to the rest, namely, that such assertions may turn out to be true 
or false and therefore there is no guarantee that they are true on the 
grounds on which they are accepted. Another reason is suggested by 
the Niddesa when it is said that the knowledge based on the various 
forms of authority and reasoning (v. supra , 259; infra , 314) is not 
‘personally realized and directly verified by oneself’ (samam sayam 
abhinnatam attapaccakkhadhammam, loc . cit.). Thus even if a belief 
based on authority is true, it is not the same as knowledge as defined 
and accepted in Buddhism and therefore it is not to be regarded as 
knowledge (y. infra , 714, 783). 

(309) The Anguttara Nikaya list, which we have discussed cannot 
also be assumed to be exhaustive. We have already noticed that it 
appeared to omit itihltiha- unless (1) this was considered to be identical 
with itikira, or (2) the list from itikira to ditthinijjhanakkhanti con- 
stituted an analysis of the categories within itihltiha as the Niddesa 
definition would seem to imply. There is a general antagonism to the 
acceptance of knowledge based on any kind of authority in the Pali 
Nikayas, especially external non-Buddhist sources of knowledge and 
this finds expression occasionally against other forms than those we 
have discussed. Thus when Saccaka in debate with the Buddha invokes 
the opinion of the majority (mahati janata, M. 1. 230) in favour of the 
truth of a belief that he holds, he is quietly rebuked with the remark that 
the belief of the majority has nothing to do with the truth of the thesis 
in question (kim hi te . . . mahati janata karissati, irigha tvam sakam 
yeva vadam nibbethehi, i.e. what has the opinion of the majority to do 
here . . . try to extricate your own thesis, M. I.230). 

(310) Another form which the criticism of the acceptance of authority 
has taken in Buddhism is perhaps the denial of omniscience. One of the 
religions criticized as unsatisfactory is that which is claimed to be based 
on the omniscience of the teacher. The claim to omniscience is defined 
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as follows: ‘Herein a certain teacher claims infinite knowledge and 
vision as being omniscient and all-seeing (saying that) when he walks 
or stands still, when he is asleep or awake there is knowledge and 
vision present to him constantly and continually’ 1 (M. I.519). This is 
criticized on the assumption that no person can be omniscient in this 
sense. The assumption is not that of the Theist, who would argue that 
God alone is omniscient but not any created being, since omniscience 
is denied of Brahma as well. Brahma is not omniscient (annadatt- 
hudaso) despite what he and those who revere him believe, since there 
are some things that he does not know, which are known to the 
Buddha (D. 1 . 17, 18, M. I.326-9). In fact even if the Rgvedic seers 
claimed a direct revelation from Brahma, this lack of perfect know- 
ledge on his part according to Buddhism would have constituted the 
Buddhist criticism of the complete veracity of this revelation. As for 
human omniscience, the criticism is not that there are certain things 
that a human teacher claiming omniscience does not know but that 
‘there is no recluse or brahmin who would know or see everything 
all at once . . . for such a thing is impossible’ (natthi so samano va 
brahmano va yo sakideva sabban nassati sabbam dakkhiti . . . n’etan 
thanam vijjati, M. II. 127). It is said that the Buddha makes this observa- 
tion with good reason (heturupam . . . aha, saheturupam . . . aha, loc . 
cit,) but the reason is not given anywhere in the Pali texts, and far from 
it being expressly denied, the possibility is in fact indirectly granted 
that with the above qualification there can be a person, who can claim 
to be omniscient (Ye te . . . evam ahamsu: samano Gotamo evam aha: 
natthi so samano va brahmano va yo sabbannu sabbadassavl aparisesam 
nanadassanam patijanissati, n’etam thanan vijjati ti na me te vutta- 
vadino abbhacikkhanti ca pana mam te asata abhutena ti, i.e. those who 
say that the recluse Gotama denies that there can be a recluse or 
brahmin who would claim to be omniscient, all-seeing and having an 
infinite knowledge and vision, for such a thing is impossible, are not 
reporting me accurately and are accusing me of saying what is untrue 
and false, loc, cit,), 

(3 1 1) The teacher who claims to be omniscient constantly and con- 
tinually at all times whether asleep or awake is criticized on the grounds 
that his lack of omniscience would be evident from his actions. For 
instance he enters an empty house and receives no alms, a dog bites 

1 Idha . . . ekacco sattha sabbannu sabbadassavl aparisesam nanadassanarri 
patijanati: carato ca me titthato ca suttassa ca jagarassa ca satatam samitam 
nanadassanam paccupatthitam. 
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him, he meets a fierce elephant, horse or bull, has to ask for the names 
of people, of villages or hamlets or to find his way. The text is aware that 
these criticisms can be met by the rejoinder (and this was probably 
the case) that all these eventualities were inevitable but foreseen (cp. 
Surinam me agaram pavisitabbam ahosi, tena pavisim . . . i.e. I had to 
enter an empty house, therefore I entered, M. I.519). One of the re- 
ligions thus criticized is undoubtedly Jainism; we are often told that 
the Nigantha Nataputta claimed omniscience (M. II.31, A. III.74) and 
this, we know, was ‘one of the fundamental dogmas of the Jainas’ 
(v. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Part II, SBE., Vol. 15, p. xvi). But as we have 
shown there were other claimants to omniscience at this time (v. supra , 
196) and the above criticism is levelled against a type of religion rather 
than a specific one. What could have been the reason (hetu) that the 
author of the text (M. I.127) was thinking of when he denied the 
possibility of omniscience in the above sense but left the possibility 
open for someone to be omniscient in the tautological sense of having 
the potentiality of knowing anything but not knowing everything all 
at once (sakideva)? We can understand why the continuity of omni- 
science in all the states of the individual is not considered possible — 
no one would think that one can have knowledge when one is asleep 
(sutta-). But why is this further qualification made that one cannot 
know everything all at once? Buddhism makes much of the principle 
that the infinite cannot be grasped by a finite measure. It is said that 
‘there is no measure of the person who has attained the goal (i.e. 
Nirvana)’ (attham gatassa na pamanam atthi, Sn. 1076). A calculator 
(ganaka), accountant (muddika) or ‘statistician’ (sankhayaka) cannot 
measure the amount of the grains of sand in the Ganges or the water 
of the ocean, presumably considered infinite (S. IV.376). If omniscience 
was reckoned to consist in knowing an infinite set of propositions all at 
once, then this was not possible for a finite mind. And, perhaps, no 
objection was seen in principle to the possibility of a finite mind 
knowing any finite set of such propositions at any particular time. In 
any case a claim to omniscience in any sense was not to be accepted 
without examining the validity of such a claim, at least, negatively by 
the simple tests of common sense. 

(312) We have dealt here with the Buddhist criticism of the argument 
from authority as found in traditions which Buddhism criticizes. We 
are still left with the problem of the role of authority within Buddhism, 
which we have considered in a later chapter (v. Ch. VIII). 



CHAPTER V 


THE ATTITUDE TO REASON 


(313) In this Chapter we propose to examine the Buddhist attitude 
to reason, as employed by their opponents. This involves an investiga- 
tion into the grounds on which the takkl (?) were criticized and this 
entails the inquiry as to who the takki (D. 1 . 16, etc.) or takkika (Ud. 73) 
were. Were they a class of sophists who employed fallacious reasoning 
for destructive purposes merely to outwit their opponents in debate, 
without having any theories of their own? Or were they thinkers, who 
made a rational defence of their theories or even rational meta- 
physicians, who founded speculative theories on the basis of reason? 
Or is the word takki (or takkika) used in a wider sense to include and 
refer to both these classes of people? We shall be concerned primarily 
with the examination of the conception of takka- and the Buddhist 
criticism of it. 

(314) In the list from the Anguttara Nikaya, claims to knowledge 
made on ten grounds in all are criticized as unsatisfactory ( y . supra , 
251). Six had reference to claims to knowledge on the basis of some 
kind of authority and these we dealt with in the previous chapter. The 
remaining four are claims to knowledge on the basis of some kind of 
reasoning or reflection. This appears to be in agreement with the 
Buddha’s contention that he does not belong to the class of teachers 
who are reasoners (takki) and speculators (vimamsi), who base their 
knowledge on reasoning and speculation. The four grounds of know- 
ledge condemned were: 

(1) takka-hetu (3) akara-parivitakkena 

(2) naya-hetu (4) ditthi-nijjhana-kkhantiya 

(3 1 5) Just as anussava played a predominant role in the list of six, 
takka- seems to be the keyword here. The commentary explains 
takka-hetu as ‘takka-gahena’ (AA. II.305), which may be translated as 
either ‘by comprehending reasons’ or ‘by adhering to logic’. But 
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gahena is not the semantical equivalent of hetu and a more literal 
translation would be ‘on the grounds of takka’ since hetu means 
(i) cause, reason, condition or (2) suitability ( s.v . PTS. Dictionary) 
in the Pali Canon and in this context it would probably mean ‘reason’ 
or ‘ground’. This is in fact the earlier meaning 1 of the term in the 
Upanisads, e.g. etasya hetor vyanam evodgltham upasita, i.e. for this 
reason one should meditate on the diffused breath as Udgltha (Ch. 
1.3.5). But in this context it could mean not just ‘ground’ but even 
‘epistemological ground’ (pramana), a sense which is found in the 
Jain Canonical scriptures (y. supra , 243) and is retained in the Carak- 
asamhita which defines the word as follows: hetur namopalabdhikar- 
anam tatpratyaksamanumanamaitihyam aupamyam ity ebhir hetubhir 
yad upalabhyate tattattvam, i.e. hetu is the cause of apprehension, 
viz. perception, inference, tradition and comparison and what is 
apprehended by these means is true, 3.8.6.25. 

(316) As for takka (which we have provisionally rendered as ‘reason’ 
or ‘logic’) it does not make much sense however the word may be 
translated, unless we know who the takki and takkika were and what 
kind of takka they employed. We can do this by examining the specific 
theories associated with them with a view to determining the nature of 
their reasoning. In the Nyaya Sutra, tarka- is an ‘indirect proof’ used 
to demolish the opponents’ theory (N.S. 1.2. 1) and this use has resulted 
in tarka- being regarded on the whole as ‘mere destructive criticism’. 
However, it would be our endeavour to show that it had a positive 
connotation in the Nikaya usage, where it is used primarily to denote 
the reasoning that was employed to construct and defend metaphysical 
theories and perhaps meant the reasoning of sophists and dialecticians 
only in a secondary sense. Needless to say this goes against the assump- 
tions of almost all scholars (v. infra ) although it is necessary to add that 
Schayer had noticed a more positive use of tarka- in the scholastic 
period: ‘In der Epoche der scholastischen Synthese wurde diese Typ 
des mittelbaren Beweises als tarka bezeichnet mit ausdriicklicher 
Hervorhebung, dass die Aufgabe des tarka nicht bloss die negative 
Kritik ( yitanda , dusana) des Gegners, sondern die positive Begrun- 
dung der eigenen These ist.’ 2 

1 The later uses recorded exclusively denote the sense of ‘cause* (Svet. 5.12; 
6.5, 16, 17; Mait. 6.30). 

2 ‘Altindishe Antizipationen der Aussagenlogik, Studien zur indischen Logik 
II* in Extrait du Bulletin de V Academie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres , 
Craconc 1933? P* 93 * 
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(317) Scholars have often referred to the takkl as ‘sophists’ even using 
the word ‘sceptics’ interchangeably with it (v. infra , 319). It was 
probably Oldenberg who set the tone for using the word ‘sophist’ in 
this loose sense. He speaks of a ‘species of Indian sophistic’ (eine Art 
indischer Sophistik 1 ) and compares it with the Greek sophistic move- 
ments, as though the two were exactly parallel developments: ‘Certain 
phenomena which developed themselves in the busy bustle of the 
ascetic and philosophizing circles, may be described as a species of 
Indian sophistic; wherever a Socrates appears, sophists cannot fail to 
follow. The conditions under which this sophistic arose were quite 
similar to those which gave birth to their Greek counterpart . . . there 
followed Gorgiases and Protagorases and a whole host of ingenious, 
species, somewhat frivolous virtuosi, dealers in dialectic and rhetoric. 
In exactly the same way there came after the earnest thinkers of the 
masculine classical period of Brahmanical speculation a younger 
generation of dialecticians .’ 2 When he goes on to enumerate these 
‘dialecticians’ he seems to include almost all those thinkers mentioned 
in the Pali Canon, who did not belong to the Vedic tradition, leaving 
out the Jains. The list is as follows, though we have to infer on the 
basis of his remarks whom probably Oldenberg had in mind when his 
references are not quite specific: 

(a) ‘. . . the professed controversialists with an overweening 
materialist or sceptical air, who were not deficient in either the readi- 
ness or the vitality to show up all sides of the ideas of their great 
predecessors, to modify them, to turn them into their opposites’ (op. 
cit. y p. 69). Is this a reference to the amaravikkhepika (Sceptics) who 
looked at all sides of a question without committing themselves to any 
point of view, though they were certainly not Materialists ? 

(b) Those who discussed about the ‘eternity or transitoriness . . . 
infiniteness or finiteness of the world’ ( loc . cit.). This seems to be a 
reference to the diverse schools of religions which held these mutually 
opposed views referred to at Ud. 66-70, etc., although the list is far 
from complete. 

(c) Then spring up the beginnings of a logical scepticism, the two 
doctrines, of which the fundamental propositions run, ‘everything 
appears to me true’ and ‘everything appears to me untrue” (loc. cit.). 
This appears to be a reference not to ‘the two doctrines’, but to the 

1 Buddha , Sein, Leben, Seine Lehre, Seine Gemeinde, 13 Anflage, Stuttgart, 

l 9 S 9 > P* 79- 

2 Buddha y Tr. W. Hoey, London, 1882, pp* 68-9. 
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three doctrines attributed to three schools or religious teachers who 
opposed each other, the third doctrine being ‘some views appear to me 
true and some false’ (ekaccam me khamati ekaccam me na khamati, 
M. I.498), which was opposed to both the above. 

(d) ‘Men wrangle over the existence of a world beyond, over the 
continuance after death’. This is either a reference to Ajita Kesakambali 
(D. I.55), the Materialist or to the Materialists in general (D. I.34, 35) 
or to certain mutually opposed theories such as ‘tarn jlvam tarn 
sariram’ (the soul is the same as the body, D. I.160) and its opposite 
or ‘hoti tathagato parammarana’ (the soul exists after death, D. 1 . 188) 
and the other three possibilities, interpreted on the assumption that 
‘tathagato’ here means ‘soul’ (DA. I.118). 

(e) Makkhali Gosala, who denies ‘freewill’ (D. I.53). 

( f ) Purana Kassapa, who denies ‘moral government’ (Joe. cit.) 
(v. D. I.52). 

(g) Saccaka, who boasts about his dialectical invincibility (M. 
I.227 ff). 

(318) It is curious that although Oldenberg speaks of the above 
‘sophists’ as ‘dialecticians’ and probably has the takki in mind, not one 
of the above persons or classes of thinkers have expressly been called 
takki in any specific context in the Pali Canon. Besides, it could be seen 
that the word ‘sophists’ is used in a very wide and loose sense to 
include the moral sceptics (amaravikkhepika), the logical sceptics (c) 
dialecticians like Saccaka (g), Materialists (d) and others who held 
positive theories about the nature of man, morals or the universe 
(b and d). This loose use of the word ‘sophist’ is perpetuated by Mrs 
Rhys Davids, who also uses the word ‘sceptic’ almost as synonym of 
‘sophistical’. She says: ‘There appears to have been parallel with the 
Absolutist beliefs, a good deal of scepticism current when Buddhism 
arose. . . . The most important of the sceptic schools was that of the 
Ajlvakas’. 1 She then goes on to speak of ‘another sophistical school 
headed by Ajita of the Hair-garment’ (ibid., p. 86). In a later work she 
speaks of ‘Sanjaya the sophist’ and of Sariputta as being ‘fed up with 
Sanjaya’s sceptical sophisms’. 2 

(319) Vidyabhusana was one of the first to suggest not only that the 
term takki in the Pali Canon refers to sophists, but that they may have 
belonged to the Buddhist, Jain or the Brahmanical communities: ‘It is 

1 Buddhism, undated, Williams and Norgate, p. 85. 

2 Sakya or Buddhist Origins, p. 136, 
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not known whether these men were Buddhists, Jainas or Brahmanas, 
perhaps they were recruited from all communities. They were not 
logicians in the proper sense of the term but they appear to me to 
have been sophists, who indulged in quibble and casuistry. 1 ’ He speaks 
of the takki as ‘sophists’ and ‘argumentationists’ and of the vlmamsi 
as ‘casuists’. Keith quotes Vidyabhusana and apparently accepts his 
interpretation of takki: ‘The old Pali texts ignore the names Nyaya 
or Vaisesika: in the Brahmajala Sutta we hear in lieu of them only of 
takki, sophists and vimamsi, casuists, and in the Udana takkikas appear 
as in the Epic and Puranas.’ 2 

(320) It seems desirable, therefore, that we have a clear idea of the 
meaning of the term ‘sophist’ before we apply it in the Indian context 
to refer to any of the thinkers mentioned in the Pali Canon. Its meaning 
derives from its usage in reference to the itinerant teachers of Athens in 
the fifth century bc. These ‘Gorgiases and Protagorases’ as Olden- 
berg calls them were first and foremost sceptics who denied the 
objectivity of knowledge and therefore the possibility of knowledge. 
They were also the first to found schools for the study of rhetoric and 
reasoning. But since they did not believe that reasoning led to valid 
knowledge, they cultivated and taught for a fee the art of using 
fallacious reasoning merely for the sake of victory in debate or dis- 
cussion. 3 Thus the Concise Oxford Dictionary defines a ‘sophist’ as 
an ‘ancient Greek paid teacher of philosophy and rhetoric; captious or 
fallacious reasoner, quibbler’ (^.v.) and ‘sophism’ as a ‘false argument 
intended to deceive’ (.r.v.). 

(321) The Greek sceptics were sophists, but how correct is it to say 
that the Indian sceptics, if we mean by the latter the amaravikkhepika 
of the Buddhist texts and the annania of the Jain texts, were also 
sophists? It is possible that they arrived at their scepticism by some 
kind of reasoning (v. supra , 151, 154). But what matters for the defi- 
nition of ‘sophist’ and the use of the term to apply to them is whether 
they employed a fallacious reasoning merely for the sake of victory in 
debate without any scruples for truth. 

(322) Now most of these sceptics shunned debate and we can be 
quite certain that the third school of sceptics did so (y. supra , 169) 
either because of their scepticism, which induced them to believe no 

1 History of Indian Logic, p. 227. 2 Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 13. 

3 Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, p. 94 ff. 
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particular thesis could be known to be either true or false or because 
they adopted scepticism out of intellectual cowardice with the intention 
of avoiding debate. The key term or phrase in this passage stated that 
their scepticism was due to ‘fear or disgust at anuyoga’ (anuyogabhaya 
anuyogaparijeguccha, D. I.26). Now anuyoga is a technical term in 
logic but as a technical term it is found in the combined form, nira- 
nuyojyanuyogah (censuring the non-censurable), which is one of the 
occasions for rebuke (nigrahasthana, N.S. 5.2.1) and is defined as 
consisting of rebuking a person who does not deserve rebuke (ani- 
grahasthane nigrahasthanabhiyogo, N.S. 5.2.23). This gives the 
possible meaning of ‘censure’ for anuyoga but the general word for 
censure would be niggaha (Skr. nigraha-) which is also found in the 
same stratum (cp. niggahito ’si, D. 1.8) in at least a semi-technical 
sense. We should therefore have expected the author of this passage 
to have said niggaha-bhaya if he had the idea of censure in mind. There 
is another reason why the meaning of ‘censure’ would not suit this 
context. Niggaha- can only occur towards the end of a debate, but 
these sceptics were afraid of the very idea of joining issue in a debate 
and Prof. Rhys Davids considering the context translates the above 
phrase as ‘fearing and abhorring the joinder of issue’ (SBB., II, p. 39). 
This is in fact nearer the original etymology as well, as being formed 
from anu + \/ yuj to join. The PTS. Dictionary does not record this 
unusual semi-technical use of anuyoga- but gives ‘invitation, appeal, 
question’ (s.v.) as possible meanings of the term. Now the verb 
anuyunjati is used in the sense of ‘asking a question, call to account, 
take to task’ (Vin. II.79; s.v . PTS. Dictionary). This raises the question 
as to whether anuyoga could mean ‘interrogation’ by skilled dialec- 
ticians as the context demands. And this is precisely the sense in which 
the term is defined as a technical term of logic in the Caraka Samhita, 
where it was said that ‘anuyoga is an inquiry made about the sub- 
stance or text of some science or other by a person versed in them, for 
the purpose of testing someone’s knowledge, understanding or replies 
or (the inquiry) ‘what is the cause’ when one’s opponent proposes 
(the thesis) ‘the soul is eternal”: anuyogo nama yattadvidyanam 
tadvidyair eva sardham tantre tantraikadese va prasnaikadeso va 
jnanavijnanavacanaprativacanapariksartham adisyate, yatha nityah 
purusa iti pratijnate yatparah ko hetur ityaha so’nuyogah 3.8.6.44. 
This is just what these sceptics feared, namely interrogation on the 
part of skilled dialecticians (pandita nipuna kataparappavada valaved- 
hirupa, D. I.26). The alternative definition gives a possible reason why 
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they did not wish to make positive assertions, for it is when something 
is posited or a positive assertion is made (pratijnate) that the others 
could then question them whereas if there were no truths that they 
could uphold, they were quite immune to the attacks of able con- 
troversialists owing to their very scepticism. 

(323) Incidentally, we have already noticed two logical terms pre- 
served in the Caraka Samhita in older senses attested by the Jain or the 
Buddhist texts. One was ‘hetu’ in the sense of ‘pramana’ (y. supra , 315) 
and the other is anuyoga. Keith has expressed the view that the 
variations in the meanings of logical terms in the Caraka Samhita 
from that of the Nyaya Sutra were due to the ignorance of the 
author of Caraka Samhita of the standard terminology. 1 This is an 
unwarranted assumption for if this terminology is independently 
supported by the usages of the Buddhist or Jain texts, it shows not that 
the author of the Caraka Samhita was ignorant of the meanings of these 
terms, but that these terms are from an earlier logical tradition not 
made use of by the author of the Nyayasutra, though the latter may 
have been aware of them and consciously rejected them. 

(324) If, thus, the third school of sceptics clearly shunned debate 
altogether, the picture they present would be the very opposite of that 
of the Greek sceptic, who welcomed debate in order to prove the 
worth of his scepticism by disproving each and every thesis that came 
in his way. There is also no reason to think, as we have said, that the 
first two schools of Sceptics were in principle different from the third 
in this respect. The fact that the first school was said to be ‘afraid of 
falsehood’ (musavadabhaya, D. 1. 25) showed that they had certain 
scruples for truth and they would therefore not try to denounce every 
theory that was put forward in debate merely because they did not 
believe in it. Besides these first three schools regarded the moral 
consequences of non-scepticism, for different reasons, to be a source 
of worry or vexation (vighata-) and since they may have realized that 
‘vexation could result from debate’ (vivade sati vighato, M. I.499) h ls 
unlikely that they would have debated their scepticism at all. There is, 
however, one respect in which the outlook of these three schools of 
Scepticism may be compared with that of Protagoras, though not of 

1 ‘Nor can any stress be laid on the variations from the Nyaya school; an 
unscientific exposition of this kind need reflect nothing more than the lack of 
knowledge of its author and sheds no light on the early history of the school*, 
op. dt p. 13. 
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the later Greek Sceptics. We have shown that despite their moral 
scepticism at the intellectual level, they probably subscribed to the 
traditionally or conventionally accepted moral and religious practices. 
Now it is said that Protagoras in spite of his disbelief in objective 
truth ‘was led to a defence of law and convention and traditional 
morality. While as we saw, he did not know whether the gods existed, 
he was sure they ought to be worshipped’. 1 The significant difference 
however was that the Indian Sceptic even regarded non-scepticism as a 
moral danger. 

(3 25) We have tried to show that if takki means ‘sophist’ then at least 
the three schools of Sceptics we spoke of above were not sophists and 
much of the confusion in calling them sophists seems to have sprung 
from the assumption that since the Greek sceptics were sophists, the 
Indian sceptics were probably the same. 

(326) The case is, however, different with the school of Sanjaya who, 
we suggested, did engage in debate in defence of his scepticism 
( [v . supra , 180). Among the propositions which he refused to declare 
were either true or false, was, hoti Tathagato parammarana (the 
Tathagata exists after death) and its other three alternatives (D. I.27). 
These are among the very propositions the truth of which was said 
to have been hotly debated by various religious theorists at this time 
(v. Ud. 67). Could Sanjaya have been criticizing one of these theses 
at one time and an opposing thesis at another? Did he do so because 
he felt that the arguments against each of these alternatives were 
equally strong, though he did not discard the possibility that any one 
of them could be true? Or did he merely criticize these theories to 
display his dialectical skill, regardless of the cause of truth because he 
felt that truth was impossible in these matters? The context seems to 
favour on the whole the former interpretation. On both interpretations 
Sanjaya would have been using takka (tarka) merely to disprove his 
opponent’s thesis — the sense in which the word is used in the Nyaya 
Sutra (v. supra , 316). But if the latter interpretation was true he would 
come close to being the Indian counterpart of the Greek sceptic- 
sophist, with the difference that while the Greek scepticism was all 
embracing in scope Sanjaya’ s was probably limited to the range of 
transcendent propositions. Apart from the tentative character of this 
identification there is no reason to think that Sanjaya represented a 


Russell, op. ait., p. 97* 
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widespread movement in Indian thought at this time. Even if our 
identification is correct, he seems to be the exception rather than the 
rule in the Indian context. 

(327) Let us now examine the theories which Oldenberg thought 
constituted ‘the beginnings of a logical scepticism’, to see what their 
logical and epistemological foundations were. The reference is evidently 
to the three kinds of theories about ‘view's’ (ditthi) mentioned in the 
Dlghanakha Sutta and which are as follows: 

(1) sabbam me khamati — -I agree with every (view) 

(2) sabbam me na khamati — I agree with no (view) 

(3) ekaccam me khamati, ekaccam me na khamati — I agree with 

some (views) and disagree with other (views). 

(328) It is said that ‘those who firmly hold and dogmatically assert 
that any one of these theories is alone true and the others false’ (imam 
ditthim thamasa paramassa abhinivissa vohareyyam: idameva saccam 
mogham annan ti (M. I.498) is likely to engage in contentious debate 
with their other two opponents (dvihi assa viggaho, loc. cit .) resulting 
in ‘dispute, vexation and worry’ (viggahe sati vivado, vivade sati 
vighato, vighate sati vihesa, loc . cit.). The Buddha speaks well of the 
second point of view (i.e. 2) as tending towards dispassion (asaragaya 
santike, loc. cit.) and lack of attachment, excitement, dogmatism and 
involvement (asamyogaya . . . anabhinandanaya . . . anajjhosanaya . . . 
anupadanaya santike, loc. cit.), whereas the first and the third views 
have the opposite qualities. Dlghanakha, his interlocutor, is exceedingly 
pleased at this, since it was his own view but the Buddha goes on to 
explain that holding the second view dogmatically and clinging to it 
is as bad as holding the other views. 1 

(329) A distinction appears to be drawn between two ways of holding 
view (2). The first is to hold dogmatically to this view with the readi- 
ness to defend it against its contrary and contradictory. This involves 
‘not giving it up as a view and the possibility of changing it for 
another’ (tail ca ditthim nappajahanti annan ca ditthim upadiyanti, 
M. I.398). The other way of holding (2) is to hold it non-dogmatically 
and disinterestedly ‘giving it up as a view and with no possibility of 
changing it for another’ (tan c’eva ditthim pajahanti annan ca ditthim 

1 Ya ca kho me ayam ditthi: sabbam me na khamati ti, iman ce aham ditthim 
. . . abhinivissa vohareyyam . . . dvihi me assa viggaho, i.e. if one dogmatically 
clings to this theory namely ‘I do not agree with any view* he would be at logger- 
heads with two parties, M. I.499. 
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na upadiyanti, loc , cit.) as a result of which he does not enter into 
debate to defend any view (since he is disinterested in all views) and 
does not suffer the consequences of debate. 

(330) If we call the former way of subscribing to view (2), 2(a) and 
the latter way 2(b) it would appear from the context that Dighanakha 
is holding 2(a). This is evident from the introductory dialogue: 

Dighanakha: I hold the view that I disagree with every view (aham 
. . . evamditthi: sabbam me na khamati ti, M. I.397). 

Buddha: Do you agree with the view that you hold, namely that 
you disagree with every view (Ya ... esa . . . ditthi: sabbam me na 
khamatiti, esa pi te ditthi na khamati ti, loc , cit.), 

Dighanakha: Even if I agree with this view, it is all the same (Esa 
ce me ditthi . . . ditthi khameyya, tarn p’assa tadisameva, tarn p’assa 
tadisam eva, loc, cit,), 

(331) The purpose of Buddha’s question, judging from the rest of the 
context, seems to be to elicit this information, although it gives the 
appearance of a dialectical trap in a paradox situation. Asserting ‘I do 
not agree with any view’ is a paradox situation of the same logical 
type as saying ‘everything I say is false’, which appears to be false 
if true and true if false. For if I agree with the view that ‘I do not agree 
with any view’ than I am agreeing with some view and my statement 
is false, whereas if I do not agree with the view that ‘I do not agree 
with any view’, then I am contradicting myself. Dighanakha’s reply, 
in fact, amounts to saying that even if he agrees with this view it still 
remains a fact that he does not agree with all other views. Since this is 
not followed up by an attempt to show that Dighanakha is thereby 
making a false statement or is contradicting himself, the Buddha’s 
rejoinder is not meant to be a criticism of Dighanakha’s point of view, 
but is apparently intended to elicit the information as to whether he is 
dogmatically holding to this theory, as he appears to be from the 
subsequent discussion. 2(b) on the other hand is the view that the 
Buddha speaks well of and which he ascribes to ‘certain recluses and 
brahmins’ (eke samanabrahmana, M. 1 . 398). 

(332) Who could these ‘recluses and brahmins’ be who subscribed to 
the view ‘sabbam me na khamati’, which among other things is said 
to be ‘anupadanaya santike’ (tending to the absence of involvement, 
M. I.498)? It is very probable that they were no others than those 
Sceptics (amaravikkhepika), who valued mental tranquillity, avoided 
debate and anything that causes vexation (vighata, cp. D. I.25, 26) 
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and among whom at least one school (the second) is said to have 
regarded non-scepticism as an upadana (involvement) of which they 
were afraid and with which they were disgusted (cp. upadana- bhaya 
&/?<z^a/za-parijeguccha, D. 1 . 2 6 and zmipadanaya santike, M. L498). 
That the Buddhist attitude to the amaravikkhepika was on the whole a 
favourable one is also apparent from the place they receive in the 
Sandaka Sutta (M. I.520, 521), where the religion of these Sceptics 
was classified as one of the four unsatisfactory but not totally false 
religions. It also tends to confirm our supposition that the Sceptics, 
despite their intellectual scepticism had a conception of the moral and 
religious life. 

(333) We said that 2(a) seems to be the theory that Dighanakha 
himself held. Now, according to the commentary not only is Dighan- 
akha said to be a Materialist (uccheda-vado — lit. annihilationist, but 
synonymous with ‘Materialist 5 at this time) but ‘sabbam me na 
khamati 5 is interpreted differently. ‘Sabbam 5 is said to be ‘all rebirths 
and conceptions, which do not please him 5 (sabba me uppattiyo . . . 
patisandhiyo na khamanti, MA. III.204). Miss Horner disagreeing with 
this comment, says that ‘Gotama, however, takes “air 5 in its literal 
sense 5 (M.L.S. II. 176, fn. 6) but does not clarify what this literal sense 
was. She translates ‘sabbam me na khamati 5 as ‘all is not pleasing to me 5 
{loc. cit .) but if we interpret ‘all 5 here to mean just ‘everything in the 
universe 5 or even as ‘sense-data and thoughts 5 according to the defini- 
tion of sabba- at S. IV. 15, it is difficult to see the reason for conflict and 
debate between three people who held the views ‘everything pleases 
me 5 , ‘nothing pleases me 5 and ‘some things please me 5 . The context 
makes it evident that ditthi (views) form the content of sabbam for 
when Dighanakha says ‘sabbam me na khamati 5 , the Buddha asks 
‘esa pi te ditthi na khamati 5 {loc. cit.) and it is replied ‘esa me . . . ditthi 
khameyya 5 {loc. cit.). From this we may presume that sabbam here 
means ‘all (ditthi-s) 5 . The fact that the radical form of khamati is 
closely associated in usage with ditthi (e.g. ditthi- nijjhana-kMcmti, 
S. II.115; IV.139; A. I.189; n.191; M. II. 170) lends support to our 
view. We may therefore translate the statement, sabbam me na khamati, 
as we have done, as ‘I approve of or agree with no (view) 5 and it is 
evident that Oldenberg himself took it in this sense, for otherwise he 
would not have seen here the ‘beginnings of a logical scepticism 5 . 

(334) It is a problem as to which school of thought Dighanakha 
belonged. As a nihilist who disagreed with and denied every thesis that 
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was put forward by his opponents in debate, Dighanakha, the parib- 
bajaka, 1 (Dighanakho paribbajako M. I.497) may have belonged to 
Sanjaya's school of paribbajakas, the only school of debating sceptics. 
The only historical connection that we can see, is that Dighanakha 
was a nephew of Sariputta (DPPN., s.v. Dighanakha) and Sariputta 
is presumed to have been an adherent of Sanjaya before he joined the 
Buddha. But this does not explain how tradition came to associate him 
with the Materialists and identify him as a member of that group. 
This commentarial identification of him as a Materialist is in fact con- 
firmed by the text as well. In the course of the dialogue the Buddha 
tells Dighanakha that he should regard ‘the body which has form,, is 
composed of the four primary elements and arises from father and 
mother (kayo rupi catummahabhutiko matapettika-sambhavo, M. 
I.500) as not a soul (anattato samanupassitabbo, loc . cit.)\ The wording 
is unusual, 2 occurs rarely and is identical with the phraseology used 
to describe the first school of the Materialists (viz. atta rupi catum- 
mahabhutiko matapettikasambhavo, D. I.34). It appears as if the 
Buddha was making a specific criticism of the Materialist theory. 
There is therefore reason to think that Dighanakha was in fact a 
Materialist. As a nihilist Materialist, he may be identified with the 
school of nihilist Lokayata, which denied the truth of every thesis 
(v. supra, , 1 13). We do not know what kind of arguments they em- 
ployed but if they were called takki (and we have no evidence that 
they were) they would have employed takka for purely destructive 
criticism in order to pull down their opponents' theories. 

(335) The opposite of Dighanakha's view ‘sabbam me khamati’ (I 
agree with every view) is also said to be held by a school of recluses 
and brahmins (eke samanabrahmana, loc. cit .). This point of view 
resembles, if it is not identical with the anekantavada of the Jains. 
According to this theory every view is true from some standpoint 
(naya) or other and in general 3 no view can be categorically false. The 
proposition ‘S is P’ (syadasti) as well as ‘S is not P’ (syannasti) can 
both be true according to different standpoints (v. infra , 589). This 
logic would entail the truth in some sense of all views. The doctrine 
of naya is mentioned in some of the early Jain sutras (y. supra , 237) 
and it is not impossible that it was known, when the Pali Nikayas 

1 1.e. a wandering ascetic. 

2 The normal formula would have been rupam attato na samanupassitabbain, 
vedana . . . sanna, etc. 

3 The Jains did, however, have a conception of falsity ( V . infra 589). 
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came to be composed. It seems to have also been a doctrine of the 
Trairasika Ajivikas (v. supra , 227). While the Sceptics (amaravikk- 
hepika) disagree with every view, anekantavada represents the opposite 
point of view of agreeing with every view for some reason or other 
denying the Law of Contradiction or giving it a new meaning alto- 
gether (v. infra , 589, 590). Since there is good evidence for the exis- 
tence of the Sceptics there is little reason to doubt the more or less 
contemporaneous existence of the opposing theory on the evidence of 
the Jain scriptures. The commentary is not helpful in identifying this 
view since it makes no direct comment on it, but it seems indirectly to 
suggest or assume that ‘Sabbam me khamati* is the eternalist view being 
the opposite of Dighanakha’s Materialist position while ‘ekaccam me 
khamati . . (I agree with some views) is said to be the semi-eternalist 
view. But this explanation is far-fetched and therefore inadmissible 
for had the compiler of this sutta been thinking of the eternalist or 
semi-eternalist views there is no reason why he should not have 
employed more direct and less ambiguous language and said ‘sassatam 
(or sassata-ditthi) me khamati* instead of ‘sabbam me khamati* and 
‘ekaccasassatam (or ekaccasassata-ditthi) me khamati’ instead of 
‘ekaccam me khamati ekaccam me na khamati*. 

(336) This relativism of the Jain would have been opposed in debate 
to the scepticism of Sanjaya, the nihilism of that branch of Lokayata 
and the ‘particularism* 1 of the others but their reasoning can hardly be 
called sophistical. With the possible but doubtful exception of Sanjaya, 
we do not find in Indian soil the Greek counterpart of the sceptic- 
sophist. The nihilist Lokayatika, judging by the example of Jayarasi, 
would have been too forthright in his condemnation of all theses to be 
adjudged a sceptic and in any case we know very little about the 
reasoning of this early school of nihilist Lokayata for us to come to any 
positive conclusions. 

(337) On the other hand there is a constant reference in Indian thought 
to vitanda and the vitandavadin. The vitandavadin is neither a sceptic 
nor a sophist though this latter term is often mistakenly employed in 
translating the term. He has no views of his own but merely indulges in 
eristic (s.v. Runes, Dictionary of Philosophy) for the purpose of 
securing victory in argument. The Nyayasutra defines vitanda as ‘the 

1 1 am using this word to denote those who held that some views were true 
(i.e. agreed with some views). 
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criticism of the proofs of the opposite side’ (svapratipaksasthapanahino 
vitanda, 1*2.3) but the word has a derogatory connotation. In the 
Carakasamhita it is defined as ‘merely imputing faults to one’s op- 
ponents’ theory’ (parapakse dosavacanamatram eva, 3.8.6.20). It is a 
form of wrangling which is closely associated with, though strictly 
distinguished from, jalpa, defined in the N.S. as ‘the defence (lit. 
proof) or attack of a proposition in the aforesaid manner by quibbles 
(chala), analogues (jati) and other processes which deserve censure’. 1 
The Carakasamhita, on the other hand, defines jalpa as ‘proving ones 
own thesis by one’s own reasons and thereby discrediting the opposing 
thesis’. 2 The difference in the definitions probably show that there 
was no standard usage of these terms, but it can be seen that both texts 
use vitanda to denote mere attacks on the opposite side for the purpose 
of gaining victory in debate. Both jalpa and vitanda, which are un- 
scrupulous and fallacious forms of reasoning, are recommended in the 
N.S. in dealing with opponents ‘for safeguarding the interests of truth, 
just as fences of thorny boughs are used to protect the growth of 
seeds’ 3 but this represents a late view after the Nyaya was accepted by 
orthodoxy. 

(338) One of the earliest occurrences of the word vitanda, is in 
Panini’s Astadhyayl (4.4.102). The word does not occur in the Pali 
Nikayas, but Buddhaghosa comments on lokayata (D. 1.88), lok- 
ayatika- (S. II.77) and lokakkhayika- (D. 1.8) as vitanda - (v. supra , 57). 
But what was ‘the art of casuistry’ (vitandasattha, vitandavadasattha-) 
for Buddhaghosa, it must be remembered was ‘the art of reasoning’ 
(tarkasastra-) for Sankara (v. supra , 54) and we cannot conclude from 
this that the brahmins were cultivating the art of casuistry at this time 
for any special reason. While Buddhaghosa associates this vitanda- 
sattha- with the brahmins, the Saddaniti associates it with the titthiyas 
(lokayatam nama . . . titthiyasattham ) 4 a word which has a wider 
connotation and at least includes the Samanas (v. nanatitthiya sam- 
anabrahmana . . . i.e. various recluses and brahmins who were heretics, 
Ud. 66). The examples given both by Buddhaghosa and Aggavamsa 

1 Yathoktopapannas chalajatinigrahasthanasadhanopalambho jalpah 1.2.2. 

2 Svapaksam svahetubhih sthapayatah tatparapaksamudbhavayatah esa jalpah, 
3.8.6.20. 

3 Tattvadhyavasayasamraksanartham jalpavitande vljaprarohasamraksanar- 
tham kantakasakhavaranavat, 4.2.50. 

4 v. Saddaniti, La Grammaire Palie D 3 Aggavamsa, Ed. Helmer Smith, 
London, 1928, p. 361. 
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( v . SBB., II. p. 167 f.) are similar but it would be noticed that an argu- 
ment pertaining to the creation of the world is placed on the same 
footing as an argument that the crow is white or the crane is black. 
We cannot on this evidence argue that there were vitandavadins at 
this time, but if we have reason to believe that the art of reason had 
been cultivated from the time of the early Upanisads, we have no 
reason to disbelieve that vitandavadins or casuists may have existed 
both among the Samanas and the brahmins at this time, if there is any 
independent evidence for their existence. 

(339) We may therefore inquire whether there was a class of people, 
who may be called vitandavadins or casuists in as much as they were 
primarily interested in displaying their dialectical skill and defeating 
their opponents, regardless of the nature of the arguments used. 
Saccaka (r. (g), supra , 317) to some extent answers to this description. 
He is described as ‘one who indulged in debate, a learned controver- 
sialist, who was held in high esteem by the common people’ (bhas- 
sappavadako panditavado sadhu sammato bahujanassa, M. 1 . 227, 237). 
There is no reason to doubt that he was one ‘who excelled in debate’ 
(bhassappavadako, s.v. PTS. Dictionary, where it is explained as ‘one 
who proposes disputation, one who is fond of debate and discussions’) 
for otherwise his opponents would not have given him the credit for 
this. He is said to have held debates (vadena vadam samarabhita, M. 
I.250) with the six famous teachers Purana Kassapa, Makhali Gosala, 
etc. The list includes Nigantha Nataputta, although he is described as a 
follower of Nigantha (nigantha-putto, M. I.227, 237). It is implied 
that he defeated them in debate, Saccaka is made to say that when he 
joined them in debate, they evaded in one way or another (annena 
annam paticari, M. I.250), shifted the topic of discussion (bahiddha 
katham apanesi, loc. cit .) and showed signs of irritation, anger and 
displeasure. These are among the recognized ‘occasions for censure’ 
(nigrahasthana, v. infra , 372) and their mention here implies that 
Saccaka was victorious in these debates. Saccaka boasts (or is repre- 
sented as boasting) about his dialectical skill in magniloquent language. 1 
This exaggerated picture of his dialectical attainments is however not 
justified by his actual performance, at least as reported by his opponents 
in the Cula-Saccaka Sutta (M. L.227 ff.) for he falls a victim to a simple 
dialectical argument of the Buddha. Even if we call him a casuist 
because of his eagerness merely to display his dialectical skill, according 

1 M. I.227 v. Oldenberg, Buddha 3 Tr. Hoey, p. 70. 
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to the picture drawn of him, it is clear even from the presented 
version of the debate, that Saccaka had his own private convictions and 
tried to defend them with his own reasons. He holds the theory that 
the individual (purisapuggalo) is composed of five selves, the bodily 
self (rupatta-Skr. rupatma, M. I.230), the hedonic self (vedanatta), 
the mental self (sannatta), the active self (sankharatta) and the cog- 
nitive self (vinnanatta) on the grounds that all activities including the 
possibility of moral behaviour depend on their substantial existence 
{loc, cit,), This theory bears some resemblance to the theory that the 
person (purusah) is composed of five selves (atma) as propounded in 
the Taittiriya Upanisad (2.2.5). The concepts of the selves and their 
order is not identical, but the two theories are sufficiently similar to 
bear comparison as may be seen from the following: 

Saccaka Taittiriya Upanisad 

rupatta (has bodily form as the annarasamaya (-atma) 1 (the soul 
soul) consisting of the essence of food) 

sankharatta (has dispositions as atma pranamayah 2 (the soul con- 
the soul) sisting of organic activities) 

sannatta (has ideation as the atma manomayah (the soul con- 

soul) sisting of the mind) 

vinnanatta (has cognition as the atma vijnanamayah (the soul con- 
soul) sisting of cognition) 

vedanatta (has feeling as the atma anandamayah (the soul con- 

soul) sisting of bliss) 

Even the argument that the first atman is composed of the essence of 
food since all life that dwells on the earth (prajah . . . yah kas ca 
prthivlm sritah, 2.3.1) depend on food (annad jayante . . . annena 
vardhante, loc , cit,) is similar to Saccaka’ s argument that man has his 
body as atman (rupatta) because among other things all organic and 
sentient life (bljagamabhutagama, M. 1. 230) grows to maturity in 
dependence on the earth (pathavim nissaya, loc, cit,). If this Upanisadic 
teaching was not the source of Saccaka’s inspiration and he was in fact 
a strict adherent of Nigantha’s doctrine (y. DPPN., Vol. 2, s.v. Saccaka), 

1 Note that rupa (bodily form) is described as ‘formed of the four great 
elements and thriving on gross food* (catummahabhutiko kabalmkdrdharabhakkho, 
D. I.i 86), i.e. annamaya (formed of food). 

* The sankhara-s include ‘in and out breathing’ (assasapassasa . . . kayasan- 
kharo, M. I.301), which is equivalent to prana in the Upanisads (v. Brh. 3.9.26; 
Katha, 2.2.5.). 
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then the closest teaching to the one that he propounds would be the 
theory of the five asti-kayas (jiva, akasa, dharma, adharma, pudgala) 
all of which have a substantial existence, being dravyas, 1 although in 
that case only two of the astikayas (i.e. jiva and pudgala) would in 
any way correspond with his five selves (i.e. with vinnana and rupa 
respectively). 2 Whatever the origin of Saccaka’s theory he seems 
anxious to defend it and therefore he cannot be called a casuist 
(vitandavadi-), who was merely interested in outwitting others in 
debate in order to display his dialectical skill. 

(340) Another set of thinkers who appear prima facie to be vitanda- 
vadins are the recluses and brahmins, whom the third school of 
Sceptics (v. supra, 167) feared would engage them in debate. They 
were described as ‘learned (pandita), subtle (nipuna), hairsplitters 
(valavedhirupa), who have mastered the doctrines of others (kata- 
parappavada) 3 and who go about shattering (vobhindanta) with their 
intelligence (pannagatena) the theories put forward (ditthigatani)’ (D. 
L26). The fact that they were called ‘hairsplitters’ who make it their 
business to study the theories of others in order to controvert them 
strongly suggests that they were a class of vitandavadins primarily 
interested in exhibiting their dialectical skill by defeating their 
opponents in debate. 

(341) There seems to be an eye- witness’s account of these ‘recluses 
and brahmins’ (samanabrahmana) in action at S.V.73, where Kundaliya 
tells the Buddha that he rests in parks (aramanisadi) and frequents 
assemblies (parisavacaro) and that it is a habit of his to wander in the 
afternoon from park to park and from pleasaunce to pleasaunce where 
he sees (passami) certain recluses and brahmins (eke samana-brahmane) 
holding debates (katham kathente), merely for the merit of defending 
their own theories (itivadapamokkhanisamsam eva) and of censuring 
(their opponents’ theories) (uparambhanisamsam). 

(342) The only other place in the Nikayas, where the two terms occur 
together is in the Alagaddupama Sutta where it is said, te (i.e. ekacce 
moghapurisa) uparambhanisamsa c’eva dhammam pariyapunanti 

1 Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy , p. 161. 

2 Cp. Sakkayaditthi (Sakkaya~sat kaya?=astikaya? v. Franke, Dighanikayo , 
p. 45; Geiger, Pali Grammar , para. 24; Kern, Toev. II 52; JRAS., 1894, p. 324. 

3 Prof. Rhys Davids has ‘experienced in controversy' (SBB., II.38). The 
Corny, on M. 1. 176 gives both meanings, kataparappavade te vinnata-parappavade 
c'eva parehi saddhim katavadaparicaye (MA. II. 197). 
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itivadapamokkhanisamsa, which Miss Horner translates ‘they master 
this dhamma simply for the advantage of reproaching others and for 
the advantage of gossiping’ (M.L.S. I.171). Itivadapamokkhanisam- 
sattham (A. II. 26) has likewise been rendered by Woodward as ‘con- 
cerned with a flood of gossip’ (G.S. II.28). This sense is favoured by 
the PTS. Dictionary as well, which explains itivada- ( s.v .) as ‘speaking 
so and so, talk, gossip’ and itivadappamokkha- (s.v. pamokkha-) as 
‘pouring out gossip’. But this is a sense which does not at all suit the 
translation of the term vadapamokkhaya in the sentence, ‘cara vada- 
pamokkhaya’ (D. 1 . 8 ) where Prof. Rhys Davids following the 
Corny, and the demands of the context has translated the phrase, as 
‘set to work to clear your views’ (SBB., II. 15) although in a footnote 
(fn. 3) he has suggested Gogerly’s alternative rendering ‘(depart) that 
you may be freed from this disputation’ on the grounds that the parallel 
passage at M. I.133 seems to support such a meaning. Prof. Rhys 
Davids calls this ‘the only parallel passage’ (loc. cit .) but in fact the 
word vadapamokkha- occurs elsewhere (A. II.9, S. V.73) and Gogerly’s 
rendering certainly would not suit S. V.73, f° r these ‘recluses and 
brahmins’ could surely not have been discussing or debating (katham 
kathenti) ‘for the advantage of being freed from discussion’. 

(343) We would favour the commentarial explanation which is sup- 
ported by the etymology of the word, the several contexts as well as by 
independent evidence. Commenting on itivadappamokkhanisamsa 
(M. 1 . 1 33), it is said that it means ‘for the advantage of (anisamsa) 
defending (lit. freeing) one’s theory (vadapamokkha-) in this manner 
(evam)’. 1 This is further explained as ‘when one’s opponents (pare) 
raise objections (lit. impute defects, dose aropite) to one’s own theory 
(sakavade), then we shall remove those objections (lit. free it from that 
defect, tam dosam mocessama) in such and such a manner’. 2 Upar- 
ambhanisamsa is likewise explained as ‘for the advantage of finding 
fault (lit. imputing defects, dosaropananisamsa) with a theory of one’s 
opponents (paresam vade)’. 3 So what is meant according to this ex- 
planation is that some people learn the Dhamma either for the mere 
sake of defending it against others’ criticisms or for the sake of 
criticizing with its help the theories of others. And this is condemned, 

1 Evam vadappamokkhanisamsa, MA. II. 107. 

2 Parehi sakavade dose aropite tam dosam evan ca evan ca mocessama ti 
imina ca karanena pariyapunanti ti attho, MA. II. 107. 

3 Paresam vade dosaropananisamsa, MA. II. 106, 107. 
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for the Dhamma according to this Sutta is to be regarded as a plan 
of action and not as a theory to be clung to and pitted against other 
theories in debate either for the purposes of defending it or criticizing 
with its aid opposing theories. The moral that the Dhamma should not 
be studied purely out of a dialectical interest in it possibly reflects the 
intellectual climate of these times, when theories were being defended 
and attacked largely for the sake of displaying one’s dialectical skill. 
It confirms the picture that we get from the statement of Kundaliya 
who reported that he saw recluses and brahmins in parks defending and 
attacking theories merely for the advantage of (anisamsam eva) of such 
defence (itivadappamokkha-) and attack (uparambha-). 

(344) According to the Nyayasutra (1.2.1) a debate (vada) comprises 
‘defence and attack’ (sadhana-upalambha), the defence of one’s own 
theory by means of the genuine criteria of knowledge (pramana) and the 
criticism of one’s opponent’s theory by means of indirect arguments 
(tarka). But when defence and attack become an end in itself merely 
for the sake of victory in debate and any means are employed for the 
purpose it is called jalpa (yathoktopapannas chalajatinigrahasthana- 
sadhanopdlamhho jalpah, N.S. 1.2.3). The usage of this term in the 
Caraka Samhita, as we saw above (v. supra , 337), was somewhat 
different. Here jalpa- and vitanda were not used in a derogatory sense 
and jalpa- was defined as proving one’s own theory on its own grounds 
and vitanda as ‘merely imputing faults to one’s opponent’s theory’ 
( parapakse dosavacanamaXxam eva). One may compare this definition 
of vitanda with the Pali commentarial definition of uparambha as 
paresam vade dosaropanam , i.e. imputing defects to the theory of one’s 
opponents. Now upalambha also occurs in the Caraka Samhita as a 
technical term and is defined as ‘the imputation of defect to the reason 
adduced’ (upalambho nama hetor dosavacanam, 3.8.6.51) and this in 
the context of the debate would be very similar to vitanda as under- 
stood in both the Caraka Samhita and the Nyaya Sutra. 

(345) From the above, we cannot fail to observe the identity in word 
and meaning between uparambha- as used in the Pali passages in the 
context of the debate and upalambha as used in the Nyayasutra and as 
defined in the Caraka Samhita (Skr. upalambha- > P. uparambha-, 
v. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 60, section 45). It is also in 
sense not strictly distinguishable from vitanda as defined both in the 
Caraka Samhita and the N.S. One can also observe a certain similarity 
in meaning between sadhana as employed in the N.S., jalpa as used in 
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the Caraka Samhita and itivada-ppamokkha- as used in the Pali 
Nikayas and as explained in the Corny. The difference is that while 
sadhana and jalpa are used in the positive sense of proving one’s own 
thesis, itivadapamokkha- has a negative connotation of defending one’s 
own theory against the defects imputed to it by one’s opponents. 

(346) Since these ardent dialecticians are said to have been primarily 
motivated by the advantage of (anisamsa) of successful defence or 
attack, it is not unlikely that at least some of them were vitandavadins 
in the later sense of the term but in the absence of any authentic 
samples of these debates and in our ignorance of the kind of reasoning 
employed by them we cannot adjudicate on this problem with any 
degree of certitude. 

(347) The use of jalpa and vitanda in a non-derogatory sense in the 
Caraka Samhita is, however, not without significance, since it probably 
harks back to a time when the dialectical devices of these debaters 
were not still recognized as casuistry and the distinction between good 
and bad reasoning was either not drawn or was very thin. Victory and 
defeat depended largely on the whims of the audience (parisad) and 
the decision would have varied greatly with the nature of the audience 
for some audiences are said to be learned (jnanavatl parisad, C.S. 
3.8.6.13) and others foolish (mudhaparisad, C.S., loc . cit.). The Caraka 
Samhita speaks of the expedient of not debating further with a person 
who is anxious to continue a debate once the audience has shouted 
him down as having been vanquished. 1 It is obvious that the prejudices 
and beliefs of the audience played a large part in the decisions they 
gave. This at least appears to be the view of the Buddha, who re- 
counts the following situations in which the decisions of the audience 
(parisa) need not be objective when it is acclaimed that someone is 
learned and victorious: 

‘A certain person 

(1) suppresses an unrighteous theory (adhammikam vadam) with 
an unrighteous theory (adhammikena vadena). This pleases an un- 
righteous audience (adhammikam parisam ranjeti) which, with a loud 
uproar, acclaims him learned (uccasadda mahasadda hoti pandito 
vata bho pandito vata bho ti). 

1 Cp. sakfd apihi pariksepikam nihitam nihitam ahur iti n’asy a yogah kartavyah, 
i.e. one should not endeavour (to continue to debate with) one who has been 
rejected even once on the grounds that he has been vanquished, C.S. 3.8.6.13. 
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(2) suppresses a righteous theory with an unrighteous theory. This 
pleases an unrighteous audience, which acclaims him learned. 

(3) suppresses a partly righteous and partly unrighteous theory 
(dhammikan ca vadam adhammikan ca vadam) with an unrighteous 
theory. This pleases an unrighteous audience which acclaims him 
learned’ (A. V.230). 

(348) When victory depended on the decisions of a fickle audience, it 
would be natural that the reasoning would have been largely directed 
at winning it over by any dialectical device at the command of the 
debater rather than be aimed at unravelling the nature of truth. But 
with critical audiences and a growing knowledge of the nature of 
sophisms (chala, jati, ahetu, vakyadosa, etc.) perhaps among this very 
class of people who cultivated this art, a time would have come when 
it was possible to distinguish good reasoning from fallacious reasoning. 
This time seems to be coeval with the composition of some of the 
Suttas since the Sandaka Sutta recognizes a difference between what is 
‘well-reasoned’ (su-takkitam) and ‘ill-reasoned’ (du-ttakkitam) (M. 
l 5 2 °)- 

(349) This class of dialecticians called ‘hairsplitters’ (valavedhirupa) 
is restricted to the class of ‘recluses and brahmins’ (samana-brahmana) 
in the first book of the Dlgha Nikaya (v. D. I.26, 162) but elsewhere 
the same description is used of a wider class of people (v. M. 1 . 176; 
M. II. 1 22, 123). In these contexts, it is said that there are ‘certain 
learned ksatriyas, brahmins, householders and recluses , subtle hair- 
splitters who go about shattering with their intelligence the theories 
(of others) (. . . ekacce khattiyapandite . . . brahmanapandite . . . 
gahapatipandite . . . samanapandite . . . nipune kataparappavade 
valavedhirupe, vobhindanta 1 marine caranti pannagatena ditthigatani). 
These ‘learned men’ (pandita) of these four classes are referred to in 
other places as well (v. M. I.396; S. III. 6) and the four kinds of ‘de- 
bating assemblies’ (parisa) are formed of these four classes of people, 
if we leave out the celestial beings (khattiyaparisa, brahmanaparisa, 
gahapatiparisa, samanaparisa . . . D. III.260; M. I.72; A. IV.307). 

(350) These controversialists, who had made a study of the theories 
of others and who were anxious to display their dialectical skill are 
said to ‘frame questions’ (panham abhisankharonti) when they hear 
that the recluse Gotama is about the place, with the intention of 

1 At M. II. 1 23 bhindanta occurs in place of vobhindanta. 

H 
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questioning him (M. 1.176, II. 122, 123; cp. M. I.396; S. III.6). It is 
said that they frame questions in such a manner that ‘if they questioned 
thus and he answers thus, we shall join issue with him thus and if 
questioned thus he answers thus we shall join issue with him thus* 
(evan ce no puttho evam byakarissati, evam pi’ssa mayam vadam 
aropessama, evan ce pi no puttho evam byakarissati, evam pi’ssa mayam 
vadam aropessama ti, M. 1 . 176, II. 122). This description seems to 
suggest that the favourite questions that they devised were in the form 
of dilemmas. 1 There are two examples of such dilemmas or ‘two- 
pronged questions’ (ubhatokotikam panham, M. 1 - 393 , S. IV.323), 
which are known in Indian logic in general as ‘questions with a double 
noose’ (ubhayatahpasa, v, Bagchi, Inductive Reasoning, pp. 182, 183). 
Both these questions are asked by ksatriyas and they are said to be 
instigated by Nigantha Nataputta. One is by Prince Abhaya (Abhayara 
jakumara) and the other by the headman (gamani) Asibandhakaputta. 
From the concluding section of the Abhayarajakumara Sutta, it is 
evident that this question is to be reckoned among the class of questions 
framed and asked by these controversialist learned men (M. 1 * 395 , 396). 
They are the earliest dilemmas to be recorded in the history of Indian 
thought. 

(351) The dilemma is ‘a form of argument, the purpose of which is 
to show that from either of two alternatives, an unwelcome conclusion 
follows’. 2 This fact is exhibited in the form in which the argument is 
stated at M. I.392, 393. The propositions constituting the argument 
may be stated as follows: 

p — bhaseyya nu kho . . . Tathagato tarn vacam, ya sa vaca paresam 
appiya amanapa, i.e. would the Tathagata make statements which 
are displeasing and unpleasant to others, 
q — atha kincarahi . . . puthujjanena nanakaranam, puthujjano pi hi 
tarn vacam bhaseyya, ya sa vaca paresam appiya amanapa, i.e. 
then how is he different from the ordinary individual, who also 
makes statements which are displeasing and unpleasant to others, 
r — (= not-p) -na . . . Tathagato tarn vacam bhasati ya sa vaca 
paresam appiya amanapa, i.e. the Tathagata would not make 
statements which are displeasing and unpleasant to others. 

1 In addition to dilemmas (dupadam panham), the Corny, mentions trilemmas 
(tipadarri panham) and quadrilemmas (catuppadam panham) as well (MA. II. 
197), but I have not found any examples of trilemmas or quadrilemmas in the 
Pali Canon. 

2 Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic , p. 107. 
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n — atha kincarahi . . . Devadatto byakato: apayiko Devadatto ate- 
kiccho Devadatto, i.e. then why has he pronounced about Devadatta 
that he is doomed to hell . . . that he is incorrigible? 

(352) The argument is stated in a form adapted to the needs of 
conversation, but if we restate p, q, r, and n in the indicative mood in 
the light of what is meant, the form of the argument is as follows: 

If p, then not q; and if r (= not-p), then not-n, 

But either p or r (= not-p) 

(Law of Excluded Middle); 

Therefore, either not-q or not-n. 

(353) It will be seen that this is a complex constructive dilemma 
(v. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 108). The Buddha is faced with the prospect 
of either admitting that ‘he is not different from the ordinary individual 
who also makes statements which are displeasing and unpleasant to 
others’ (not-q) or of admitting that ‘he has not pronounced about 
Devadatta that he is doomed to hell . . . that he is incorrigible’ (not-n). 
The latter admission would be evidently false and the former damaging 
to his reputation. In fact we have here a subsidiary argument of the 
form modus tollendo ponensi 1 

Either not-q or not-n (conclusion of the above), 

Not (not-n) (since not-n is evidently false), 

Therefore not-q. 

(354) The Buddha escapes from this dilemma by admitting p in a 
qualified sense (na . . . ekamsena, i.e. not categorically, M. I.393) 
which does not imply not-q and is therefore not led to accept not-q. 
There is no reason to suppose that the person who framed this question 
was aware of the logical form of the arguments as we have represented 
them but there is no doubt that the question as stated in this Sutta 
embodies a valid dilemma. 

(355) Asibandhakaputta’s question (S. IV.323 ff.) which has also been 
called an ‘ubhatokotikam panham’ is not so explicitly stated as the one 
above. Besides, it contains a conception of consistency which formal 
logic does not take account of. This is the sense in which one’s actions 
may be said to be consistent or inconsistent with the views that one 
claims to hold (v. infra , 598 for the definition of this concept of 
consistency). In addition, the second prong of the dilemma is not 

1 v. Stebbing, op. cit. 9 p. 105. 
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stated but merely implied and it is only the fact that it is called a 
dilemma (ubhatokotikam panham) that justifies our reconstruction 
of it. The statements that constitute the argument are as follows: 

p (= B asserts t) — Bhagava anekapariyayena kulanam anuddayam 

vanned. 1 

q (= B acts as if he does not believe t) — Bhagava dubbhikkhe . . . 

mahata bhikkhusanghena saddhim carikam carati, ucchedaya 

Bhagava kulanam patipanno. 2 

We have to assume that the second half of the dilemma is made up 
of the following implicative premiss: 

If not-p; then r, where not-p = ‘B does not assert t’ and r = ‘B is 
not different from an ordinary person’. We may now state the dilemma 
as follows: 

If p (B asserts t) then not-q (B acts as if he does believe t) and if 
not-p (B does not assert t) than r (B is not different from an ordinary 
person). 

But, either p or not-p (Law of Excluded Middle). 

Therefore, either not-q or r. 

(356) This again would be a complex constructive dilemma, although 
we are less certain of its form owing to the qualifications that had to be 
made. 

(3 57) Even if these ksatriyas did cultivate the elements of reasoning, 
as appears to be evident from the questions that they have framed, 
there is no reason to believe judging from these questions that they 
were casuists (vitandavadins) for the questions are about what may 
have appeared to intelligent people at this time as the contradictions 
of the Buddha. They are quite straightforward and there is no quibbling 
in them. In fact, the attitude that the Buddha himself had towards this 
intelligentsia provides ample proof that this class of people as a whole 
cannot be classified as quibblers and casuists. The Buddha himself 
says that he agrees with them on certain matters and disagrees with 
them on other matters (v. santi eke samanabrahmana pandita nipuna 
kataparappavada valavedhirupa vobhindanta marine caranti panna- 

1 The Exalted One in various ways speaks well of showing compassion to 
people. 

2 The Exalted One during a famine . . . goes about (for alms) with a large 
concourse of monks and (thus) behaves in a way detrimental (to the interests of) 
people. 
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gatena ditthigatani. Tehi pi me saddhim ekaccesu thanesu sameti, 
ekaccesu thanesu na sameti, D. 1 . 162). It is said that what they assert to 
be good (sadhu) and bad (na sadhu) at times, the Buddha too pro- 
nounces to be good and bad and vice versa (loc. cit .) but at times what 
they assert to be good, the Buddha asserts to be bad and vice versa (loc. 
cit.). This clearly shows that these ‘learned men’ (pandita) were not all 
dialecticians or casuists but were intelligent critics, who made a 
rational assessment of the views they studied. The Buddha claims to 
have made many converts from among them, even without the 
necessity of answering their questions or engaging them in debate 
(na . . . panham pucchanti kuto vadam aropessanti, annadatthu 
Bhagavato savaka sampajjanti, M. I.176, II. 123). In fact, the questions 
that they ask are not always intended to display their dialectical skill 
but are critical and fact-finding, if we may judge from the sample of 
questions, the answers to which are taught to a monk who intends to 
go to the Pacchabhuma country, where it is said that there are many 
such ‘learned khattiyas, brahmins, householders and recluses’ (khat- 
tiya-pandita pi brahmana-pandita pi gahapati-pandita pi samana- 
pandita pi, S. III.6-8), who are ‘investigators’ (1 vlmamsakd ), who will 
ask him such questions (panham pucchitaro, loc . cit.). 

(358) The Buddha goes on to say that they more often than not 
praise him, after making a comparative study of the doctrines and 
lives of different religious teachers (amhe va tattha yebhuyyena 
pasamseyyum, D. 1 . 163). They seem to have been no other than the 
intelligentsia of the age, who made a critical study of the various 
theories prevalent at the time and cultivated what knowledge they 
could lay their hands on. The Buddha calls them ‘the intelligent or 
rational ones’ (vinnu, D. 1 . 163-5) and he seems primarily to have 
addressed this class of people and put his theories to the test at their 
hands. This is probably the reason why a good person (sappuriso) 
is defined as one who is blameless in the eyes of the vinnu (ananuvajjo 
vinnunam, A. II.228), while the entire teaching of the Buddha (i.e. 
the Dhamma) was described as one ‘which was to be realized in- 
dividually by the vinnu (dhammo . . . paccattam veditabbo vinnuhi, 
A. II.56). The vinnu represented for the Buddha the impartial critic 
at the level of intelligent common sense and the Buddha and his dis- 
ciples sometimes introduce the ‘vinnu puriso’ or the hypothetical 
rational critic when it seems necessary to make an impartial and in- 
telligent assessment of the relative worth of conflicting theories 
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(y. M. I.^flf., 51 There is no evidence that this class of people 
were called takki in the sense of ‘reasoners’ or ‘rationalists 5 , although 
vimamsaka ‘investigators 5 is used as an epithet on one occasion to 
describe them (S. III. 6) and it may be noted that vlmamsl (investigator) 
is a term used conjointly with takki very often (cp. takki vimamsi, 
D. I.16, 21, 23, 29; M. II.211). 

( 359 ) From our investigations so far we found that with the possible 
exception of Sanjaya’s school there was little evidence for the existence 
of sophists in the Greek sense of the term. It is however not unlikely 
that there were quite a few vitandavadins among the dialecticians 
(kataparappavada . . . vobhindanta caranti) but as we have shown 
there is no reason to believe that the majority of them belonged to 
this class. There is no evidence in Pali literature that either of these 
two classes were called takki, although the word takka (tarka) was 
later employed in the Nyayasutra to denote an indirect argument used 
to disprove one’s opponent’s thesis. 

(360) We are now in a position to consider classes (b), (d), (e) and ( f) 
of our list (v. supra , 317). All of them represent definite theories 
about the nature of man, his destiny or the universe and some of them 
were attributed to well-known teachers at this time. All these theories 
mentioned by Oldenberg constitute only a sample of the many theories, 
which on the evidence of the texts can be shown to have been debated 
during this period. It can be shown that some of these theories were 
constructed by takka and presumably all of them were defended by 
takka against the attacks of their opponents. The word is clearly 
employed to denote the kind of reasoning on which these debated 
theories were being defended or criticized in the course of discussion. 
It is said in the context of the debate that ‘people say the two things 
“true” and “false” employing takka on views’ (takkan ca ditthlsu 
pakappayitva ‘saccam, musa’ ti dvayadhammam ahu, Sn. 886). In the 
light of the evidence that we have, these debaters have to be distin- 
guished on the whole from the sophists, casuists (vitandavadi) and 
dialecticians, discussed above. There is no sense in calling these 
theorists sophists for they were not sceptic-sophists in the Greek 
sense of the term, nor were they vitandavadins for despite their 
anxiety to score a victory in debate, there is little doubt that they 
cherished the truth of their own theories. Whether and to what extent 
they used, consciously or unconsciously, fallacious forms of reasoning 
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in the rational defence of theories and in the criticism of their op- 
ponents, it is difficult to determine in the absence of positive evidence. 
But a study of the institution of the debate as it was conducted at this 
time gives some glimpses of what could have been meant by the word 
‘takka’ as employed to denote the procedure of reasoning used in these 
discussions. 

(361) We have shown in a previous Chapter that the debate was a 
flourishing institution before the rise of Buddhism (y. supra, 50). 
When, therefore, the Suttanipata says that ‘these debates have arisen 
among the Samanas’ (ete vivada samanesu jata, Sn. 828), it almost 
seems to imply that it was a practice which existed earlier but which has 
caught on among this class of people. The use of the term kathojjam 
(Sn. 925, 828) to denote the ‘debate’ among the Samanas seems to bear 
indirect testimony to this fact. Kathojjam is explained in the Corny, 
as a ‘quarrel or debate’ (kathojjam vuccati kalaho . . . vivado, Nd. 
I.163). It is translated in the PTS. Dictionary as ‘dispute, quarrel’ (. s.v .) 
but it seems to be a technical term for the debate (e.g. virame kathoj- 
jam, one should desist from the debate, Sn. 838) and is obviously 
derived from katha + udya giving *kathodya > P. kathojja- and 
seems to be a word coined on the analogy of brahmodya , which was 
the early Brahmanic term for this institution (v. supra, 46). The 
kathojja- seems to have taken the place among the Samanas of the 
brahmodya among the brahmins. 

(362) Frequent reference is made to the debate in the Dutthatthaka-, 
Pasura-, Culaviyuha-and the Mahaviyuha Suttas of the Atthakavagga 
of the Sutta Nipata, one of the earliest sections of the Pali Canon. It 
is called the vada (vadan ca jatam muni no upeti, Sn. 780; cp. Sn. 825, 
859). The term vivada is also used (Sn. 796, 862, 863, 828, 896, 912). 
So is katha (yutto >teAayam parisaya majjhe, Sn. 825). These words 
have later become the commonly accepted terms for the debate and 
have been given formal definitions by writers of textbooks on logic. 
But we have no right to assume that any of these formal definitions 
are applicable to the debate as understood and conducted at this time. 
The definition in the Nyaya Sutra (1.2.1) is already elaborate. It not 
merely mentions the adoption of a thesis and anti-thesis (paksa- 
pratipaksa-parigraho) but speaks of the employment of the five- 
membered syllogism (pancavayavopapannah) but it is interesting as it 
states, as we have already seen, that tarka (indirect proofs) is used to 
demolish the opponent’s theory. The simplest definition is again in the 
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Caraka Samhita (vado nama yatparasparena saha ^astrapurvakaip, 
vigrhya kathayati, i.e. a debate is that in which there is mutual con- 
tentious discussion based on texts, 3.8.6.20) and this seems to apply 
to the debate as we find it pictured in the Pali Canon (v. infra , 368)* 

(363) The Caraka Samhita speaks of two kinds of debate, the friendly 
debate (sandhaya-sambhasa, 3.8.6.10) and the hostile debate (vigrhya- 
sambhasa, loc . cit .) and we seem to find this distinction already in the 
Sutta Nipata where in the context of the vada (debate) it is said that 
‘some hold controversy (vadanti) in a hostile spirit (dutthamana) 
while others do so in a spirit of truth (saccamana)’ (Sn. 780). In the 
Nikayas the words samvadati and vivadati respectively, seem to be 
used to indicate this distinction as for example at M. I.500, na kena ci 
samvadati, na kena ci vivadati, where the Corny, draws the dis- 
tinction by saying that when an ‘Eternalist’ (sassata-vadi) argues with 
an ‘Eternalist’ it is samvadati but when an ‘Eternalist’ argues with a 
‘Semi-Eternalist’ (ekacca-sassata-vadi) it is vivadati (MA. III.208). 
But the fact that the Caraka Samhita used vigrhya kathayati for the 
definition of vada (y. supra , 362) probably indicates that this was the 
commonest type of debate. This seems to be the case even in the 
Suttanipata where the expressions viggayha vadanti (Sn. 878, Skr. 
vigrhya vadanti) and viggayha vivadiyanti (Sn. 879, 883, 904) are the 
commonest and a viggayhavada is defined as one in which a person 
claims his own theory to be the ‘real truth’ (saccam tathiyam, Sn. 883), 
while condemning his opponent’s theory as ‘utterly false’ (tuccham 
musa, loc . cit.) or claims ‘completeness’ (paripunnam, Sn. 904) for his 
own theory (sakam dhammam, loc . cit.) while condemning his op- 
ponent’s theory as ‘inferior’ (hlnam, loc. cit.). It is not only the theory 
that is condemned but the person. It is said: ‘Diverse “experts” hold 
hostile debates, clinging to their own theories (saying) “he who knows 
thus, knows the truth, while he who criticizes this, is ignorant”. They 
call their opponent an inexpert fool — thus do they hold hostile 
debate ’. 1 ‘The criterion with which he dubs the other a fool is the 
one with which he claims to be an expert; himself claiming himself 
to be an expert (kusalo) — so does he speak .’ 2 The term kusala-, it 
may be observed, is the same as that employed in the Caraka Samhita 

1 Sakam sakam ditthi paribbasana, viggayha nana kusala vadanti: ‘yo evam 
janati sa vedi dhammam, idam patikkosam akevali so\ Evam pi viggayha 
vivadiyanti, ‘balo paro akusalo’ ti cahu, Sn. 878, 879, cp. 882. 

2 Yen’eva balo ti param dahati, tenatumanam kusalo ti caha, sayam attana so 
kusalo vadano, ahnaip vimaneti tath’eva pava, Sn. 888. 
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to denote one who has expert knowledge of the debate (e.g. . . . 
prasamsanti kusalah, 3.8.6.13). This use of impolite language may have 
easily led to frayed tempers giving the impression of, if not actually 
resulting in, quarrels. The C.S. says that contentious language 
(vigrhyabhasa, 3.8.6.15) may arouse keen hatred in some and there 
is nothing that such an infuriated person is incapable of doing or 
saying, but experts (kusalah) who speak aptly condemn quarrelling 
(kalaham, loc . cit.) among good people. This seems to be the reason 
why in the Pali Nikayas, the words for ‘quarrel’ and ‘debate’ are some- 
times used synonymously. 1 

(364) This does not mean that there was no formal procedure in such 
a debate, for this seems to be implied in the following observation 
(to quote Woodward’s translation): ‘If this person on being asked a 
question does not abide by the conclusions, whether right or wrong, 
does not abide by an assumption, does not abide by recognized 
arguments, does not abide by usual procedure — in such a case this 
person is incompetent to discuss’ (G.S. I.179). Woodward has trans- 
lated thanathane as ‘conclusions whether right or wrong’ but the 
Corny, explains this term as meaning ‘reasons and non-reasons’ 
(thanathane na santhati ti karanakarane na santhatl, AA. II.309). He 
has likewise translated akaccho as ‘incompetent to discuss’ but it 
literally means ‘not to be debated with’ (= Skr. akathyah). It shows 
that debates or discussions were to be held only with persons who 
abided by the set procedure (patipada, A. 1. 197) and not with those who 
violated it, implying that there was a recognized procedure in debates. 

(365) The Pali Nikayas, as well as the Caraka Samhita, call the debate 
viggahika-katha (cp. vado . . . vigrhya kathayati, v. supra , 362) and 
speak of a class of recluses and brahmins (eke samana-brahmana), 
who are ‘addicted to the debate’ (viggahikakatham anuyutta, D. 1.8), 
which Prof. Rhys Davids renders as ‘addicted to the use of wrangling 
phrases’ (SBB. II.14). There is a stereotyped passage here which is 
repeated elsewhere in the Nikayas (M. II.243; S. III. 1 1) and which is 
introduced by the sentence, katham viggayha katta hoti, i.e. how is one 
a contentious debater (at S. II.11); this shows that Prof. Rhys Davids’ 
translation is strictly incorrect. It is intended to be a brief account of 

1 Kuto pasuta kalaha vivada, Sn. 862; ditthi -kalahani, ditthi-bhandanani, 
ditthi-viggahani ditthi-vivadani, ditthi-medhagani, Nd. 1 . 103; bhandanajata 
halahafita vivadapanna describing nanatitthiya samanabrahmana paribbajaka, 
holding different theories, Ud. 66; WaAaviggaha- vivada-, D. I.59. 

H* 
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the language used in the debate and meagre as it is, it gives us a glimpse 
of what took place. We may pick out those statements that seem to have 
a bearing on the kind of reasoning that was employed in these debates, 
viz. 

(1) Sahitam me, asahitam te, i.e. the text is on my side, there is no 
text on your side. 

(2) Pure vacamyam paccha avaca, i.e. you state later what ought to 
be stated earlier. 

(3) Paccha vacamyam pure avaca, i.e. you state earlier what ought 
to be stated later. 

(4) Aropito te vado, niggahlto ’si, i.e. you put forward the thesis, 
(now) you are censured. 

(3 66) These statements tend to make it very probable that there was a 
conception of valid and invalid reasoning at this time. 

(367) We have differed in our translation of, sahitam me, from Prof. 
Rhys Davids who renders it as ‘I am speaking to the point’ and from 
the Corny, which explains the phrase as ‘my language is apt (silittham), 
meaningful (atthayuttam) and accompanied by reasons (karanayut- 
tam)’ (DA. I.91). This commentarial explanation cannot, however, be 
entirely set aside as it may be preserving a genuine tradition. Our 
language would be meaningful and substantial if it lacks the defects 
of speech (vakyadosa), of which the C.S. enumerates five types 1 
(3.8.6.46) namely (1) saying too little (nyunam), which occurs when 
there is an omission of the reason (hetu), the example (udaharana-) 
the application (upanaya) and the conclusion (nigamana), (ii) saying 
too much (adhikyam) consisting of irrelevancy or repetition, (iii) 
meaninglessness (anarthakam), where there is a mere collection of 
words, (iv) incoherence (aparthakam), where there is a disparateness 
of categories (parasparena ayujyamanarthakam, loc . cit.) and, lastly, 
(v) contradiction (viruddha), consisting of opposition to the example 
(drstanta), established tenet (siddhanta), or context (samaya). The 
concepts are too elaborate and developed to belong to the period of the 
Pali Nikayas. The technical uses of udaharana (— aharana), upanaya 
and nigamana (= niggamana) are not earlier than the Kathavatthu, 2 
which is one of the latest books of the Pali Canon. 3 But the two basic 

1 v. Vidyabhusana, History of Indian Logic , p. 34. 

2 Aung and Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy , pp. xxix ff. 

3 v. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, University of Calcutta, 
1 933? P* I 7t; cp. Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol. II, 1, 137; Aung and 
Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, p. 1. 
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concepts in this definition of sahitam, namely that such language is 
meaningful and accompanied hy reasons are not foreign to the earliest 
books of the Pali Nikayas (v. infra , 543). Besides, kusala (experts), 
which was used both in the Suttanipata and the C.S. to denote those 
who were ‘experts’ at debating, is defined in the Mahaniddesa, a 
commentary on the Atthakavagga incorporated in the Nikayas 
(Khuddaka Nikaya) as ‘hetuvada, lakkhanavada, karanavada, thana- 
vada sakaya laddhiya’, i.e. those who spoke with reasons (hetu-karana- 
vada) spoke exactly (lakkhanavada, i.e. lit . spoke with definitions), 
and spoke aptly in accordance with each one’s theory (thanavada), 
(Nd.I 294). Thanavada would literally mean ‘those who speak accord- 
ing to the occasion’ and who would thereby escape the defect of speech 
(vakyadosa) called viruddha (v. supra) , which would arise if the 
language would not conform to the context (samaya). We have 
therefore enough evidence within the Nikayas to support the meaning 
that the Corny, gives to sahitam but the usage of this word is ob- 
scure. It may etymologically mean ‘what is well put together’ (sam + 
past passive participle of \/ dha, to place) and come to mean language 
that is so constructed but such a word is not attested elsewhere. 

(368) On the other hand, samihitam (— samhitam, cp. samhita) in 
the sense of ‘a collection of texts’ is found in the Nikayas (v. supra , 
304). This explanation is supported by the Sanna (sub-commentary) 
which is quoted by Prof. Rhys Davids (SBB. II. 14, fn. 6). It also 
appears to be confirmed by the definition of vada in the C.S. where it 
said that the discussion was ‘based on scriptural texts’ (sastrapurvakam, 
v . supra , 362). If this explanation is correct, it shows that the argument 
from authority played an important part in the reasoning. Where the 
two parties to a debate subscribed to two different scriptural traditions 
there would appear to be not much scope for such arguments. But even 
then the scriptures held sacred by the other side could always be 
quoted against them. 1 

(369) The statement, pure vacaniyam paccha avaca (2) looks very 
much like criticizing one’s opponent with employing the fallacy of atlta- 
kala- or kalatlta-. Kalatlta- is defined in the N.S. (1.2.9.) as the ‘reason 
which is adduced when the time is past, when it might hold good’ 
(kalatyayapadistah kalatltah) and atlta-kala is reckoned among one of 
the five fallacies of reason (hetvabhasah, N.S. 1.2.4). The definition of 

1 It is likely that the Materialist cited the text Brh. 2.4.12 against their Vedic 
opponents since they appear to have quoted this in support of their own doctrines. 
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atitakala- in the C.S. (3.8.6.50) leaves us in no doubt that our identifi- 
cation is correct. It is said, atitakalam nama yat purvam vacyam tat 
pascad ucyate , (i.e. atltakala- occurs when what ought to be stated 
earlier is stated later), which is the same as, pure vacaniyam paccha 
avaca. According to this definition the fallacy of atltakala ‘occurs 
when that which ought to be stated earlier is asserted later and then 
it is untenable owing to the lapse in time or it occurs when one censures 
later instead of censuring when the time for censure (nigraha) has 
arisen and then owing to the lapse in time, the censure is ineffective\ 1 

(370) If the above identification is correct then statement (3) is a 
likely reference to the opposite fallacy of petitio principle namely of 
stating or assuming earlier in the premisses what ought to follow later 
in the conclusion. The N.S. knows of two kinds of petitio principii , 
prakaranasama ‘equal to the question’ (‘begging the question’) and 
sadhyasama ‘equal to what is to be proved’ both of which are classed as 
fallacies (1.2.4). Prakaranasama is defined as ‘the reason which pro- 
vokes the very question for the solution of which it was employed’ 2 
in the N.S. In the C.S. prakaranasama is said to be a kind of fallacy 
or non-reason (ahetu) for ‘that which is the thesis (paksah) cannot be 
the reason’. 3 An example is given. In order to prove, anyad sarirad 
atma nityah, the soul is different from the body and is eternal, you 
proceed as follows: ‘The soul is different from the body, therefore it is 
eternal. The body is not eternal, therefore the soul must be different 
from it’. 4 Here the thesis that is to be proved is the compound 
proposition ‘the soul is different from the body and is eternal’. If in 
the proof one assumes the truth of one of its constituents, as the ex- 
ample suggests, one is committing the fallacy of prakaranasama or 
‘begging the question’. Incidentally, it may be observed that the two 
propositions in the example adduced are among the very theories the 
truth of which is said to be hotly debated during the time of the Pali 
Nikayas. ‘Sarirad anya atma’ or ‘anyah sarirad atma’ is the theory that 
the ‘soul is different from the body’ and is the same as Pali ‘anriam 

1 . . . yatpurvam vacyam, tat pascad ucyate, tatkalatitatvad agrahyam bhavatx 
ti purvam va nigrahapraptam anigrhya paksantaritam paScannigrhite tattasya- 
tltakalatvan nigrahavacanam asamartham bhavati ti, loc. cit. 

2 Yasmat prakaranacinta sa nirnayartham apadistah prakaranasamah, 1.2.7. 

3 nahi ya eva paksah, sa eva hetuh, 3.8.6.49. 

4 anyah sarirad atma nitya iti pakse bruyat yasmad anyah sarirad atma, tasman- 
nityah, Sariram hyanityam ato vidharmina c’atmana bhavitavyam ityesa c’ahetuh, 
3.8.6.49. 
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jivam annam sariram’ to which was opposed the theory ham jlvam 
tarn sariram’, i.e. the ‘soul is identical with the body’ (Ud. 67, v . infra, 
379, 384, 387). Atma nityah, ‘the soul is eternal’ is the same as sassato 
atta (M. II.233) to which was opposed the theory asassato atta (M. 
II.233). Sadhyasama is defined in the N.S. as ‘that which is indistin- 
guishable from what has to be proved, since it has to be proved’ 1 
(1.2.8). The C.S. knows of two kinds of petitio principii , namely the 
samsayasama and varnyasama. Samsayasama is said to occur ‘when 
that which is the cause of doubt is regarded as dispelling the doubt’, 2 
and varnyasama ‘when the reason is not different from the subject’. 3 
We cannot assume that all these various forms of the fallacy of petitio 
principii were known during the time of the composition of the Pali 
Nikayas, but we are merely making the minimum inference that 
statement (3) seems to betray some awareness of the fallacy of petitio 
principii , however this might have been understood at the time. 

(371) Statement (4) contains one of the key terms of the debate 
{niggahito si), which was used when there arose an ‘occasion for 
censure’ (nigrahasthanam), which according to the N.S. occurred 
when ‘there was misunderstanding or lack of understanding’ 4 on the 
part of one’s opponent. The N.S. enumerates no less than twenty- four 
such occasions for censure (5.2.1). The C.S. also gives a strict definition 
of the term although it does not enumerate the different occasions for 
censure as such. According to the C.S. it results in defeat (parajaya- 
praptih) and occurs ‘when the disputant either fails to understand 
what the audience understands, when repeated thrice or when one 
censures that which is not censurable or refrains from censuring that 
which is censurable’. 5 

(372) One of the nigrahasthanas is fallacies (hetvabhasah) (N.S. 
5.2.1) and there is no reason to suspect that the fallacies indicated by 
statements (2) and (3) were not regarded as such. There is no direct 
mention of individual nigrahasthanas in the Pali Nikayas but a few 
indirect references are made to them. Where the Buddha engages the 

1 sadhyavisistas sadhyatvat sadhyasamah, 1.2.8. 

2 ya eva sam§aya-hetuh sa eva samsaya-ccheda-hetuh, 3.8.6.49. 

3 yo heturvarnyavisistah, ibid. 

4 vipratipattir apratipattis ca nigrahasthanam, 1.2. 19. 

5 trirabhihitasya vakyasyaparijnanam parisadi vijnanavatyaip yad va ananuyo- 
jyasyanuyogo’nuyojyasya c’ananuyogah, 3.8.6.57. 
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Nigantha Nataputta in debate on questions ‘relating to the prior end’ 
(pubbantam arabbha, M. II.31) and Saccaka is said to have engaged 
the famous six teachers in debate (M. 1.251, v. supra, 339) their 
opponents are said to have ‘shifted the topic of conversation’ (bahid- 
dha katham apanesi), which is an indirect way of saying that they were 
defeated as is implied by the context, since this is identical with the 
nigrahasthana of arthantaram or ‘shifting the topic’ (N.S. 5.2.x). 
In the account of the Buddha’s debate with Ambattha on the problem 
of caste, there are again a few indirect references to nigrahasthanas. 
Here it is said that when the Buddha questions someone up to a third 
time (yava tatiyakam, D. I.95) according to the rules and the latter 
fails to answer then ‘his head would split into seven pieces’. 1 This is a 
picturesque way of saying that his opponent would suffer ignominious 
defeat in such circumstances, for as we can see from the definition of 
nigrahasthana in the C.S. ( v . supra ), when a question was asked in 
debate three times and the opponent failed to answer, then it was an 
occasion for nigraha- or defeat. Now this Sutta enumerates the 
occasions on which the opponent would incur this defeat and mentions 
them as (a) na vyakarissasi; (b) annena va annarn paticarissasi; (c) 
tunhl va bhavissasi and (d) pakkamissasi. Of these (c) which means 
remaining silent is easily identifiable with the nigrahasthana of 
ananubhasanam or ‘silence’ (N.S. 5.2.1), (d) which means ‘going 
away’ is most probably the same as viksepah, lit. ‘throwing off, 
postponing’ (N.S, 5.2.1), which is defined by Gotama as ‘stopping a 
debate on the pretext of some duty’, 2 and by Vatsyayana in the 
Gotamasutrabhasyam as ‘when one interrupts a debate on the pretext 
of some duty (saying) “I find I have this business to attend to; when 
that is over I shall resume the debate” (then) there is the nigrahasthana 
called viksepa’; 3 (a), which means ‘not explaining clearly’ has to be 
distinguished from (c), which means remaining silent or not answering. 
Prof. Rhys Davids has translated it as ‘if you do not give a clear 
reply’ {op. cit ., 116). If this is correct, it may imply the forms of 
meaningless and incoherent speech which have been reckoned among 
the nigrahasthanas such as nirarthakam (meaningless), avijnatarthakam 

1 Cp. S. Br. 11.4.19 (y. SBE., Vol. 44, p. 53, fn. 2) asya purusasya murdha 
vipatet, ‘the head of this person will fall apart’ (said in the context of the debate). 

2 Karyavyasangat kathavicchedo viksepah, 5.2.20. 

3 Yatra kartavyam vyasajya katham vyavacchinatti‘idam me karaniyam 
vidyate tasminnavasite kathayisyaml’ ti viksepo nama nigrahasthanam, Bhasya 
on N.S. 5.2.20. 
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(unintelligible), aparthakam (incoherent) and apraptakalam (in- 
opportune) (N.S. 5.2.1)* We are left with the phrase, annena va 
annam paticarissasi (b), which is translated by Prof. Rhys Davids as 
‘go off upon another issue’ (op. cit ., p. 116). It is, explained in the 
Corny, as ‘covering up or concealing’ (ajjhottharati paticchadeti, DA. 
I.264). The literal rendering of this sentence as ‘if you will evade in 
one way or another’ seems to give the best sense and refers most 
probably to some of the many ways of evasion such as ‘shifting the 
proposition’ (pratijnantaram), ‘renouncing the proposition’ (prati- 
jnanyasah), ‘shifting the reason’ (hetvantaram), etc. (N.S. 5.2.1), 
which are mentioned among the nigrahasthanas, although it is difficult 
to determine which of them could have been intended owing to our 
ignorance of the extent of the knowledge of nigrahasthanas at this 
time. The paribbajaka Ajita tells the Buddha that a friend of his called 
Pandita has thought of (cintitani) about five hundred thought- 
situations (pancamattani cittatthana-satani) in which other religious 
teachers (annatitthiya), when censured (uparaddha) would realize 
that they were censured (A.V. 230). The context is that of the debate 
and although the number five hundred is undoubtedly an exaggeration, 
one wonders whether the reference could in any way be to the 
nigrahasthanas; but the statement is altogether too vague and obscure 
for us to make any surmises on the basis of it. 

(373) However, it seems to be justifiable to infer from this brief 
account of the debate that reasons were being adduced in proof of the 
theories put forward by various proponents at this time and that the 
validity of this reasoning was being questioned by their opponents. 
There seems to have been, therefore, a conception of valid and in- 
valid reasoning (cp. sutakkitam pi . . . duttakkitam pi hoti, M. I.520) at 
this time. This reasoning is called takka (Sn. 885, 886) and as we have 
seen, it is said that ‘people say the two things “true” and “false” by 
employing takka on views’ (Sn. 886). What is probably meant is that 
in the process of debating people utilize reason to prove that certain 
theories are true and others false. The Corny. (Nd.I 295), however, 
gives a somewhat different explanation. It says, ‘by reasoning, thinking 
and reflection they construct, create and evolve theories and then assert 
and declare that mine is true and yours false’. 1 According to this 


1 takkayitva vitakkayitva samkappayitva ditthigatani janenti sanjanenti 
nibbattenti . . . ditthigatani janetva sanjanetva nibbattetva . . . may ham saccam, 
tuyham musa ti evam ahamsu, evam kathenti, evam bhananti . . . 
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explanation it is the theory that is constructed by takka, but this cannot 
account for the syntax unless we change the wording to, takkena 
ditthim pakappayitva (having fashioned a view by takka). As it is, 
takkam ca ditthlsu pakappayitva, can be construed in one of two ways, 
consistently with the grammar and syntax, viz. (i) ‘thinking about 
(many) views, having constructed (pakappayitva) (one) . . .', taking 
takkam as the present participle or (ii) ‘employing reason on the 
views', taking takka- as the object of pakappayitva. We would prefer 
(ii) as it does not involve a periphrasis. The commentator would not 
be averse to the meaning we suggest, since he suggests both alterna- 
tives in commenting on udahu te takkam anussaranti (Sn. 885), where 
he says that ‘they (i.e. these debaters) are led by and carried away by 
their reasoning, thinking and imagination or they declare and assert 
what is beaten out by logic and speculative inquiry and is self-evident 
to them'. 1 The problem is whether these theories were both con- 
structed by takka- as well as defended by takka-. There is no doubt 
that all these theories that were debated were defended or criticized 
by takka, but it is doubtful whether all of them were also constructed 
by takka, although no doubt a good many of them probably were 
0- infra, 435). 

(374) Of the sixty two theories mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta 
only four (D. I.i 6, 21, 23, 29) are specifically associated with the takki 
and are said to be ‘constructed by takka' takka-pariyahatam, loc. cit. 
As for the others it is implied that some (e.g. the three ‘Eternalist' 
(sassatavada) and the three ‘Semi-Eternalist' (ekacca-sassata-vada) 
theories (other than the two attributed to takka), are at least not wholly 
due to takka (v. infra , 416) but to jhanic perception, while it is not 
specified whether the others (e.g. the Materialist and Survivalist 
theories) are due to takka or not. Now the Suttanipata speaks of ‘sixty 
three (theories) associated with the debates of the Samanas' (yani 
ca tini yani ca satthi, samana-ppavadasitani, Sn. 538). Assuming that 
these ‘sixty three' theories included at least many of the sixty two 
theories of the Brahmajala Sutta, the possibility is left open as to 
whether some of the theories which were not constructed by takka 
were still debated and defended by takka. The Mahaniddesa, which we 
must not forget is a book belonging to the Nikayas, speaks of the ‘sixty 
two theories’ (dvasatthi-ditthigatani), presumably of the Brahmajala 

1 takkena vitakkena samkappena yayanti niyyanti vuyhanti . . . athava takka- 
pariyahatam vlmamsanucaritam sayampatibhanam vadanti kathenti . . ., Nd. I.294. 
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Sutta as being ‘fashioned’ (pakappitani) in the sense of being ‘thought 
out (kappita), constructed by the mind (abhisankhata) and put to- 
gether (santhapita)’ (p. 186), but this does not mean fashioned or 
constructed by takka- in the sense of takka-pariyahata. So when the 
Suttanipata says that these ‘doctrines are fashioned and constructed’ 
(pakkappita sankhata yassa dhamma, Sn. 783), there is no reason to 
assume that they were rationally constructed, though being debated 
they were probably rationally defended and attacked. 

(375) At D. 1.8 it was said that the people who were addicted to 
debating were ‘samanas and brahmanas’ ( v . supra, 365). In the Suttani- 
pata more often than not, it is the samanas who are mentioned in 
connection with these debates (Sn. 828, 883, 884, 890). It may be that 
the word Samana 1 is being used at least at times in a loose sense to 
include the brahmins as well, since among the sixty three theories 
associated with them, would have been many of the sixty two theories 
attributed conjointly to the ‘samanas and brahmanas’ (samana- 
brahmana, D. 1. 12 ff.) in the Brahmajala Sutta. Sometimes the theories 
are associated with the tithya (Sn. 891, 892) and sometimes called 
‘the opinions of individuals’ (sammutiyo puthujja, Sn. 897, 91 1). The 
titthiya, who habitually debate (vadaslla) are classified as the Ajlvikas 
(ajivika) and the Niganthas (nigantha) (Sn. 381). There is, however, 
no doubt that the debates of the brahmins were also known, since in 
the same context there is a mention of ‘those brahmins who habitually 
debate and (among whom) there are some old brahmins’ (Ye ... 
brahmana vadaslla, vuddha ca’pi brahmana santi keci, Sn. 382). The 
classification of the debaters, as mentioned in the Suttanipata, would 
therefore be as follows: 

vadaslla 


titthiya (= samana?) brahmana 


Ajlvika Nigantha 

The picture that we get elsewhere in the Nikayas of these debaters is 
very much the same, except that there is a mention of paribbajakas as 

1 B|*h. 4.3.22 mentions Sramana- and tapasa- as religious sects presumably other 
than the brahmins. 
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well, as for example at Ud. 66- 9, where there is a reference to nana- 
titthiya samanabrahmana paribbajaka, 1 who are said to be ‘debating 
and making verbal thrusts at each other’ (vivadapanna ahnamahham 
mukhasattihi vitudanta viharanti, Ud. 67). 

(367) The evidence that we have adduced shows that there were 
theories backed by reasoning, which were being debated at this time, 
both by the brahmins as well as the samanas. When therefore the Pali 
Nikayas give lists of such theories, which are said to be debated, we 
need not doubt their authenticity. Since the word takka was employed 
to denote the kind of reasoning that was employed in these debates, 
takkl may very well have meant the ‘ reasoners or debaters who 
participated in these debates. 

(377) One of the earliest lists of topics said to be vigorously debated 
by ‘many and various heretical teachers, recluses, brahmins and 
paribbajakas’ (sambahula nanatitthiya samanabrahmana paribbajaka, 
Ud. 66) contains the ten theses on which the Buddha refused to express 
an opinion, namely the avyakatas. Each of these theses is said to be held 
by a school of recluses and brahmins (santi eke samanabrahmana 
evamvadino evam-ditthino, loc . cit.) who were at loggerheads with 
each other in maintaining the truth of its own thesis (vivadapanna . . . 
vitudanta viharanti, ediso dhammo, n’ediso dhammo, n’ediso dhammo 
ediso dhammo, loc . cit.). At M. I.426 where this same list of ten is 
mentioned, it is introduced as follows: yan’imani ditthigatani Bhaga- 
vata avyakatani thapitani patikkhittani. This is translated by Miss 
Horner as ‘those (speculative) views that are not explained, set aside 
and ignored by the Lord’ (M.L.S. II.97). Here thapitani can certainly 
mean ‘set aside’ and we do not disagree with this translation, but it is 
also possible that thapita-, here means ‘established’ (s.v. PTS. Diction- 
ary) in the sense of ‘proved or demonstrated’ and the sentence may 
then be translated as ‘all these theories which have not been explained 
by the Buddha and which are demonstrated and rejected (by various 
schools)’. We suggest this as a possibility for two reasons. Firstly, we 
find that neither thapita- nor patikkhitta- find a place in a list of 
synonyms, meaning ‘put aside’ used in reference to these very theories. 
Thus, at A. II.41, where it is said that these ten views were put aside 
by the Buddha, the language used is as follows: sabbani ’ssa tani 
nunnani honti cattani vantani muttani pahmani patinissatthani. The 

1 The Jabala Upanisad mentions how a brahmin may become a paribbajaka, 

5 • 
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same sentence occurs again in the same Nikaya with the addition of 
panunnani after honti (V.31: this is a v.l. even at II.41) but both 
thapitani and patikkhittani are conspicuous by their absence, which is 
very unusual for the normal Pali idiom. Secondly, we find that 
sthapana (from y' stha) is a technical term, used in the sense of 
formally demonstrating the truth of a theory in the C.S. and is defined 
as ‘the proof of the proposition by means of reasons, examples, ap- 
plications and conclusions’ (tasya eva pratijnaya hetubhir drstanto- 
panayanigamaih sthapana, 3.8.6.23). It is also significant that the pro- 
position taken to illustrate the process of sthapana is nityah purusah, 
i.e. ‘the soul is eternal 5 and which is the same as the proposition 
‘sassato atta 5 given in a longer list of propositions said to be debated 
at this time (v. Ud. 69). 

(378) It is worth trying to identify the schools which put forward each 
of these theses to see what kind of arguments were adduced in support 
of them. The theses are as follows: 

(1) sassato loko, the world is eternal. 

(2) asassato loko, the world is not eternal. 

(3) antava loko, the world is finite. 

(4) anantava loko, the world is infinite. 

(5) tarn jlvam tarn sariram, the soul is identical with the body. 

(6) annam jivam annam sariram, the soul is different from the body. 

(7) hoti tathagato param marana, the saint exists after death. 

(8) nahoti tathagato param marana, the saint does not exist after death. 

(9) hoti ca na ca hoti tathagato param marana, the saint does and 
does not exist after death. 

(10) n’eva hoti na na hoti tathagato param marana, the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death. 

(379) The easiest to identify is (5), which is evidently the main 
thesis of the Tajjivatacchariravada school of Materialists (v. supra , 124). 
In a general sense, however, the thesis was maintained by all the 
Materialist schools. 1 It was based on the epistemological argument 

1 Buddhaghosa identifies the thesis as that of the Materialists (tena vo vado 
ucchedavado hot! ti, DA. I.319 on D. I.159, 160). Dhammapala (UdA. 340), 
however, identifies this view with the Ajivikas: jlvam ca sariran ca advayam 
samanupassati, etena Ajivakanam viya rupi atta, ayam vado dassito hoti, i.e. he 
sees the soul and the body as non-dual; by this is indicated the theory of the 
Ajivikas, who hold that the soul has form. But this is unlikely, since the Ajivikas 
believed in survival and therefore distinguished the soul from the body; see, 
however, the theory of re-animation (Basham, op. cit. y pp. 28, 31-3, 4$>)» 
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that there was no observable soul, apart from the body and only 
the observable exists (v. supra , 91). The Materialists also probably 
held (8), and perhaps (3) and (2) as well. 

(380) (8) is interpreted to mean in the Corny, that ‘the soul does not 
exist after death’; hoti tathagato ti adisu, satto tathagato ti adhippeto, 
i.e. in the statements, hoti tathagato, etc., by tathagata- is meant the 
‘soul’, DA. I.i 1 8; cp. tathagato ti atta, the tathagata is the ‘soul’, 
UdA. 340. But the contemporary evidence of the Nikayas themselves 
shows beyond doubt that the word ‘tathagato’ was used to denote 
the ‘perfect person’ or the ‘saint’ as understood in each religion. It is 
said that religious teachers used to ‘declare about the state of survival 
of their best and highest disciples, who had attained the highest attain- 
ment, after they were dead and gone’ 1 (yo pi’ssa savako uttamapuriso 
paramapuriso paramapatdpatto tarn pi savakam abbhatltam kalakatam 
upapattlsu vyakaroti, S. IV.398) and elsewhere we find that the phrase, 
uttamapuriso paramapuriso paramappattipatto used as a synonym of 
tathagato, viz. yo pi so avuso tathagato uttamapuriso paramapuriso 
paramapatdpatto tarn tathagatam imesu catusu thanesu pannapaya- 
mano pannapeti: hoti tathagato param marana ti va. Na hoti . . ., S. 
IV.380. The Materialist would, of course, not have a conception of 
the perfect person, but he would have certainly denied the truth of this 
statement even in this sense. 2 

(381) The epistemological arguments of the Materialists may have 
been extended to show that the world was finite in space (3) and time (2) 
but we have no definite evidence that they did so. Since the observable 
world is finite in space and time, they may have argued that the world 
was in fact finite in space and time and we find Dhammapala com- 
menting on thesis (2) identifying it as the view of the Materialists 
(asassato ti satta pi ucchedavada dassita, i.e. (by the thesis), ‘the world 
is not eternal’ was indicated the seven Materialist schools, UdA. 344). 

(382) Thesis (3) was certainly put forward by the school of Finitists, 
mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta of the Buddhists and the Sthan- 
anga Sutra of the Jains. In the latter work, eight classes of Akiri- 
yavadins are mentioned, of whom the third is called mitavadl (Finitists). 

1 Ajita, the Materialist, is included among the religious leaders who make these 
pronouncements, but this is obviously a mistake which would have occurred in 
the course of the oral transmission of the texts. 

2 Cp. ‘the fool and the wise man are utterly annihilated at the destruction of the 
body and does not exist after death’ (bale ca pandite ca kayassa bheda ucchijjanti 
na honti param marana, D. I.55). 
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According to the commentary, they are called by this name because 
they held that the souls were limited in size and number and the 
world was finite in extent. It is said that ‘they hold that the world is 
finite since it comprises the seven continents and the ocean’ (atha 
mitam saptadvlpasamudratmakataya lokam vadanti, Sthananga Sutra, 
ed. Venicandra Suracandra, Bombay 1920, Vol. II, fob 425). These 
Mitavadins are contrasted with the Annihilationists (Ard. Mag. 
samuccheda-vatl, loc . cit.) and with the Deniers-of-the-next-world 
(na-santi-paraloka-vati, loc . cit.). [This last class is clearly identifiable 
with the Materialists, according to their description in the commentary 
where it is said that they argue ‘that there is no soul, since it is not 
cognizable by perception or any other means of knowledge and in its 
absence there can be no karma having the characteristics of good or 
evil or a next world or salvation’. 1 ] From this it is clear that among 
those who held this thesis (3) were non-Materialists. It is an argument 
based on a popular belief and this kind of argument has been called 
anussutika-takka 2 by Buddhaghosa ( v . infra , 416). The Mitavadins 
have been included in the class of Antanantika (i.e. Finitists and In- 
finitists) in the Brahmajala Sutta but here the thesis that the world is 
finite (antava ayam loko parivatumo, the world is finite and spherical, 
D. I.22) is not based on reasoning, but yogic perception. 

(383) This latter theory (in the Brahmajala Sutta) is similar if not the 
same as that of Purana Kassapa, who says that ‘with his infinite in- 
telligence he has a direct knowledge of a world that is finite’ (aham 
anantena nanena antavantam lokam janam passam viharamiti, A. 
IV.428). The Corny, to the Brahmajala Sutta tries to make out that 
this is an erroneous inference, on the basis of a yogic experience. It 
says: ‘. . . without developing the corresponding image to the limits 
of the world-sphere, he takes it as the world and abides in the awareness 
that the world is finite’ (. . . patibhaganimittam cakkavalapariyantam 
avaddhetva tarn loko ti gahetva anta-sanm lokasmim viharati, DA. 
I.i 15). The person whose reasoning is based on yogic perception is 
called by Buddhaghosa a labhitakkl ( v . supra, 146). If Purana’ s claim 
to omniscience was equivalent to the Jain claim to kevala-jnana 

1 nastyatma pratyaksadipramanavisayatvat . . . tadabhavan na punyapapalak- 
sanam karma, tadabhavan na paraloko napi moksa iti, Sthananga Sutra, Vol. II, 
fob 426. 

2 Buddhaghosa says that ‘reasoners are of four types’ (catubbidho takki, 
DA. I.i 06) and enumerates the anussutika - as the first. 
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( v . supra, 242) he would have denied this altogether, since there was no 
possibility of such knowledge being erroneous. We do not know what 
reasoning Purana employed in debating this theory if he did so, 
although we know that the AjTvikas, who used reason, also claimed 
yogic perception ( y . supra , 212-15). 

(384) Thesis (6) is again identifiable with more than one school. It 
would have been a tenet of the school of Pakudha (v. infra , 428) who 
maintained the integral existence of a soul, distinct from the body, 
probably on the basis of a priori reasoning ( v . infra , 428). It was un- 
doubtedly held also in the first three ‘schools’ of Eternalists mentioned 
in the Brahmajala Sutta (D. 1 . 13-16), which maintained ‘the eternity 
of the soul and the world’ ( sassatah attanah ca lokah ca, loc . cit.). 
Since these three ‘schools’ differed only in regard to the difference in 
the degree of their claims to retrocognition ( V . pubbenivasam anus- 
sarati, D. 1 . 13 ff.) we may treat them as one school. The argument 
seems to have been that since pre-existence, as perceived by jhana or 
yoga (y. atappamanvaya . . . anuyogamanvaya . . . ceto samadhim 
phusati, loc. cit.), was a fact, it was necessary to posit the existence of 
an eternal soul to account for it. Buddhaghosa describes this argument 
as follows: ‘Remembering two or three (previous) births, if he argues 
“I myself existed in such and such a place in the past, therefore the 
soul is eternal”, then he is one who reasons on the basis of remember- 
ing his past births’ (dve tisso jatiyo saritva ‘aham eva pubbe asu- 
kasmim nama ahosim, tasma sassato atta’ ti takkayanto jatissaratakkl 
nama, DA. 1 . 107). In arguing that the soul was eternal they probably 
inferred that the soul was different from the body, which was evidently 
not eternal. 

(385) It is possible to identify this school with some degree of proba- 
bility with one of the Upanisadic schools of thought. In the Sutrakr- 
tanga, where the Materialists (Tajjivatacchariravadins) criticized the 
thesis that the ‘soul is different from the body’ (anno jivo annam 
sarlram, 2.1.9, op. cit., Vol. II, fol. 11 = P. annam jlvam annam 
sarlram), they argued that their opponents could not point to the 
soul as a separate entity from the body, just as one may remove ‘a 
fibre from a munja stalk’ (muhjao isiyam, loc. cit.) and show it separ- 
ately. Now this example, as we have shown ( v . supra , 130), is found 
in the Katha Upanisad and known in the Pali Nikayas. The use of this 
simile signifies the practice of jhana or yoga since it was said that ‘one 
should draw out (the atman) from one’s own body, like an arrow-shaft 
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from a reed’. 1 In fact it is even specifically stated that ‘the soul shines 
not forth but is seen by subtle seers with superior and subtle awakened 
intellect’ (atma na prakasate, drsyate tvagryaya buddhya suksmaya 
suksmadarsibhih, Katha 1.3. 12) in a context which enjoins the practice 
of yoga {op. cit., 1. 3. 1 3). Now in this Upanisad, it is stated that ‘the 
atman is constant and eternal . . . and is not slain when the body is 
slain’ (nityah sasvato yam . . . na hanyate hanyamane satire , 1.2.18). 
According to the Upanisad the atman is claimed to be seen by these 
yogis as distinct from the body as a result of the practice of yoga, 
against which the Materialists argued (v. supra , 131) that this could not 
be objectively demonstrated. This is a somewhat different argument 
from the one stated in the Brahmajala Sutta but both these schools 
seem to be very similar in their outlook. 

(386) Even the schools of the Semi-eternalists mentioned in the 
Brahmajala Sutta (D. 1.17-22) in so far as they believed in the integrity 
of the soul, may be deemed to have subscribed to the theory that ‘the 
soul was different from the body’. The fourth school is said to have 
argued {v. takki, D. I.21) that ‘the soul as consciousness, mind, or 
intelligence is eternal’ (cittam ti va mano ti va vinnanan ti va ayam 
atta nicco dhuvo sassato , loc. cit.) while the soul consisting of the sense- 
organs is not eternal (cakkhun ti sotan ti . . . ayam atta asassato ). This 
implies that consciousness regarded as the soul is eternal and different 
from the body. The theory results from metaphysical arguments based 
on empirical premisses (v. infra, , 430). 

(387) The Caraka Samhita too records an argument of the same type 
of a school which held the thesis that ‘the soul is different from the 
body’. It reads as follows: ‘Since when the eternal soul is present in 
the body, the signs of life are cognizable and (they) are not cognizable 
at the departure (of the soul), the eternal soul is different from the 
body’ (yatha nityamatmani sarlrasthe jivalinganyupalabhyante tasya 
capagamannopalabhyante tasmad anyah sarirad atma nityasczti , 
3.8.6.52). It is difficult to identify the school which put forward this 
argument but one may compare the phrase atma nityah in this passage 
with attanicco in the Pali version in the previous paragraph. This 
argument is also a metaphysical (causal) argument based on empirical 
premisses; when the soul is present, the signs of life are present and 
when the soul is absent, the signs of life are absent. Therefore the soul 
is the cause of the signs of life and not the body, which must be 

1 v. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanisads } p. 361. 
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different from it. The argument is metaphysical since the soul is an 
unverifiable. 

(388) Thesis (1) seems to have been held in the same schools, which 
asserted the eternity of the soul, since later we find the view presented 
in the form sassato atta ca loko ca (v. infra, 395). We do not find any- 
where in the literature of this period a view which combined the 
eternity of the soul with the non-eternity of the world and vice versa. 
The probable reason for this is that there was a logical connection 
between the concepts of atta and loka- at this time. We saw that the 
Mitavadins (v. supra , 382) held that the soul as well as the world was 
finite (mita-) in size. This intimate relation between atman and loka-, 
goes back to the Brahmanic analogy between the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, which weighed heavily in the minds of thinkers even at 
this time. It finds explicit expression in the Upanisads where it is said 
that ‘one should regard the atman as his loka-’ (atmanam eva lokam 
upaslta, Brh. 1.4.16). As such the arguments for the eternity of the 
soul would have been considered as ipso facto arguments for the 
eternity of the world as well. We may notice that even in Buddhism the 
end of the world is where one’s experiences cease to be (v. Naham . . . 
sandhavanikaya lokassa antam natayyam . . . ti vadami. Na c’aham . . . 
appatva’ va lokassa antam dukkhass’ antakiriyam vadami, A. IV.430). 

(389) Thesis (7) would have been held in any school which believed 
in the eternity of the soul in a personal sense. Among them probably 
were some of the Early Upanisadic schools for we find it said both in 
the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya Upanisads that those who 
practised religion in the highest sense of the word, live for ever in 
the Brahma worlds. There is no impersonal conception in these con- 
texts of a union with Brahman. At Brh. 6.2.15 it is said that ‘those who 
meditate on the truth with faith in the forest’ (aranye sraddham satyam 
upasate) are after death conducted to ‘the Brahma worlds where they 
dwell for ever and in their case there is no return’ (te tesu brahmalokesu 
parah paravato vasanti, tesam na punar avrttih). The use of brahmal- 
okesu (in the plural) and the fact that they are conducted to them by a 
‘divine spirit’ (puruso manasah, Brh. 6.2.15== puruso’manavah, Ch. 
4* 1 5.5) i s indicative of the pluralist and personal conception. We have 
no evidence regarding the possible reasons that were adduced in 
support of this belief, in the eternal existence of the perfect person. 
We can only make a suggestion. There was a widespread belief at this 
time in the a priori premiss that ‘what exists cannot cease to exist’. 
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We find it in the Jain Sutras ( sato natthi vinaso, v. supra, 126) and we 
find the Buddha accusing the Materialists of asserting the ‘destruction 
of an existent being* {sato sattassa . . . vinasam , D. 1 . 3 4). It is possible 
that this same premiss was made use of to argue that the perfect person 
who had the quality of ‘existence* (sat) could not cease to be and there- 
fore lived eternally in this state. 

(39°) Thesis (9) was held by the Trairasika Ajlvikas, who posited the 
state of sadasat (being and non-being) primarily for this reason, 
though it is difficult to see how this theory was defended (v. supra , 
227). 

(391) Many theories can be adduced in regard to the school in which 
thesis (10) was probably held. The Commentator Dhammapala 
identifies it with the Sceptics: ‘one should understand that the Sceptics 
are indicated by (the thesis) “the tathagata neither exists nor does not 
exist after death** * (n’eva hoti na na hoti tathagato param marana ti 
imina pana amaravikkhepavada dassita honti ti veditabbam, UdA. 340). 
This is an ingenious suggestion. The Sceptic, for Dhammapala is 
apparently the casuist (vitandavadin) who denies the truth of both 
thesis as well as anti-thesis and holds that ‘neither p nor not-p’ is the 
case. But this is not supported by the texts for not only was there no 
evidence that the Sceptics were vitandavadins, but it was quite clear 
on the evidence of the texts that Sanjaya, the amaravikkhepika, 
rejected this latter alternative as well. If we accept Dhammapala’s 
suggestion we would have to make a drastic revision of the texts, 
which is too radical an undertaking. 

(392) Both Mrs Rhys Davids and Barua have suggested that this type 
of expression is employed to denote that no real attributes can be 
asserted or denied of unreal objects (v. infra , 573) but there is no 
evidence that even the Materialists did in fact regard ‘tathagata* as an 
unreal concept. It is more likely that this particular theory was held 
in a school or schools, which claimed that neither existence nor non- 
existence can be predicated of the saint after death, since personal 
epithets cannot be predicated of impersonal being. We find two such 
schools of thought in the Upanisads, (i) the rational impersonalism 
of Yajnavalkya, who asserted that ‘after death* (pretya), there was 
‘neither consciousness’ (na samjna), ‘nor a state of blankness’ (na 
moha-) 1 — which is equivalent to saying, he neither exists in our sense 


1 v. supra , 44. 
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of existence nor does not, since a living person who exists (hoti) is 
said to be ‘possessed of consciousness’ (savinnanaka, A. 1 . 13 2) and a 
dead body which has ceased to exist is called ‘devoid of consciousness* 
(apetavinnana, Dh. 41); and (ii) the mystic impersonalism of the 
Middle and Late Upanisads. The Svetasvatara Upanisad speaks of ‘a 
third stage after death which is a product of meditation* (tasyabhid- 
hanad trtiyam dehabhede, 1.11), presumably a stage which is des- 
cribable as neither existence nor non-existence and in the late Man- 
dukya this ‘double na’ form of expression is used to describe a ‘fourth 
stage’ (caturtham), which is described as ‘neither cognition nor non- 
cognition’ (na prajnam naprajnam, 7) and is said to be strictly ‘in- 
describable’ (avyapadesyam, loc. cit .). We do not, however, know on 
what grounds these theories were defended, if they were debated. 

(393) Lastly, thesis (4) is probably that of the Jains. The theory is 
ascribed to Nigantha Nataputta, who, it is said, claims omniscience 
and says that ‘with his infinite intelligence he has a direct knowledge of 
a world that is infinite’ (aham anantena nanena anantam lokam janam 
passam viharami, A. IV.429). We have changed the reading in the 
PTS. text from, antavantena nanena antavantam lokam, to, anantena 
nanena anantam lokam, on the basis of the variae lectiones . The reason 
for doing so is that as the translator Hare has observed, 1 if both 
Purana Kassapa and Nigantha Nataputta, who are mentioned here, are 
said to be omniscient, then their knowledge (nana-) must be infinite. 
As for loka-, it is obvious from the fact that both are said to be ‘in 
direct contradiction with each other’ (annamannam ujuvipaccanl- 
kavadanam, loc . cit.) that one held that the world is finite and the 
other that it was infinite. The variant readings offer both possibilities 
for each, but we have ascribed to Purana the view that the world is 
finite and therefore it is necessary to emend the reading from anta- 
vantam to anantam in the case of Nigantha Nataputta. The Jain texts 
are not very helpful in solving this problem for, according to the Jain 
theory, space is classified as ‘mundane’ (lokakasa) and ‘supramundane’ 
(alokakasa). 2 If the former was intended by loka- in the Buddhist 
context, then it is finite since it is contained within alokakasa, but the 
latter is infinite (ananta-) and is said to be ‘perceivable by omniscience* 
(sarvajnadrstigocara). 3 In the Brahmajala Sutta, this theory is said to 


1 G.S. IV. 288, fn. 2. 

2 v. Jadunath Sinha, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 233. 

3 Ibid. 
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be a product of developing yoga and attaining with regard to the world 
the consciousness that it is infinite (ananta-sannl lokasmim, D. I.27) 
as a result of which one holds that ‘the world is infinite and unbounded’ 
(ananto ayam loko apariyanto, loc. cit .). The Corny, explains saying 
that ‘one who has developed one’s meditational device beyond the 
limits of the world-sphere becomes conscious of its infinitude’ 
(cakkavala-pariyantam katva vaddhitakasino pano anantasannl hoti, 
DA. I.i 15). Such a person is said to oppose the falsity of the theory 
that the world is finite and spherical (‘antava ayam loko parivatumo’ 
ti tesam musa, D. 1.23), but it is difficult to see how two theories, both 
based on mystical experiences, could have been opposed in debate 
unless they were defended or criticized on rational grounds as well. 
The Upanisads too support the mystical basis of this view, where space 
(akasa) identified with one’s soul presumably in a yogic mystical 
experience, is said to be infinite (ananto) and unbounded (aparimito) 
in all directions. ‘Verily in the beginning this world was Brahman, the 
infinite one — infinite to the east, infinite to the south, infinite to the 
west, infinite to the north, above and below, infinite in every direc- 
tion . . . unbounded . . . the soul that is space.’ 1 

(394) The commentator of the Udana identifies this theory with 
that of Kapila (i.e. Sankhya) and Kanada (i.e. Vai^esika) though not 
exclusively: etena KapilaKanadadi vada dassita honti, by this the 
theories of Kapila and Kanada, etc., are specified, UdA. 339. Now 
Sankhya certainly considers space as infinite. 2 So does Vai£esika 
consider akasa or space to be all-pervading. 3 But there is no evidence 
that these theories in any developed form existed at the time of the 
Pali Nikayas. 4 


1 Brahma ha va idam agra asit, eko’nantah, prag ananto daksinato’nantah, 
pratlcyananta udicy ananta urdhvan c’avan ca sarvato’nantah . . . aparimito . . . 
akasatma, Mait. 6. 17. 

2 Sankhyapravacanabhasya, 2.12. 

3 v. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , II, p. 189. 

4 Jacobi believed in an extensive influence of Sankhya on Buddhism; v. ‘Der 

Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem sankhyayoga’, Nachrichten von der Konigliche 
Geselschaft der IVis sense haften Gottingen , philosophisch-historisch Klasse, 

1896. Pischel agreed with him; v. Leben und Lehre des Buddha, p. 61. So did 
Schayer; v. Porarbeiten %ur Geschichte der Mahayanistischen Erldsungslehren, 
Miinchen, 1921, p. 235. But these speculations are groundless as shown by 
Oldenberg (v. Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus , 
P* 357) and Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought , pp. 77-81. 
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(395) In addition to the above ten theses, which are said to be debated 
by rival groups ‘deeply attached to their respective theories which 
they cherish 5 (nanaditthi-nissaya-nissita, Ud. 67), there is another list 
of sixteen theories in this same context, which are said to be similarly 
debated. They may be classified under four groups according to the 
topics discussed: 

I. The duration of the soul and the world: 

(a) sassato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are eternal. 

(b) asassato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are not eternal. 

(c) sassato asassato ca, the soul and the world are both eternal and not 
eternal. 

(d) n 5 eva sassato n’asassato, the soul and the world are neither eternal 
nor not eternal. 

II. The cause of the soul and the world: 

(a) sayamkato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are self-caused. 

(b) paramkato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are caused by 
external agency. 

(c) sayamkato ca paramkato ca atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world 
are both self-caused as well as caused by external agency. 

(d) asayamkaro ca aparamkaro ca adhicca-samuppanno, the soul and 
the world have neither self nor external agency as a causal factor 
and are uncaused. 

III. The duration of the experiences of pleasure and pain as well as of 

the soul and the world: 

(a) sassatam sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, the soul and the world are eternal. 

(b) asassatam sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are not eternal. 

(c) sassatan ca asassatan ca . . . loko ca, the experiences of pleasure and 
pain, the soul and the world are both eternal and not eternal. 

(d) n 5 eva sassatan ca n’asassatan ca . . . loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are neither eternal 
nor not eternal. 

IV. The cause of the experiences of pleasure and pain, the soul and 

the world: 

(a) sayamkatam sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are self-caused. 
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(b) paramkatam sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are caused by external 
agency. 

(c) sayamkatan ca paramkatan ca . . . loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are both self-caused as 
well as caused by external agency. 

(d) asayamkaram aparamkaram adhiccasamuppannam ca . . . loko ca, 
the experiences of pleasure and pain, the soul and the world have 
neither self nor external agency as a causal factor and are un- 
caused. 

(396) Prima facie this looks an artificial list, but it is not difficult to 
show that it contains a summary of views which were probably 
debated at this time. It will be seen, however, from scrutinizing the list 
that the views set forth under I and II are contained in the correspond- 
ing groups under III and IV respectively. The reason for distinguishing 
them is due either to the fact that the topics under I and II used to be 
discussed separately or the author of this passage tried to magnify 
the list by separating them. We may therefore ignore I and II and 
consider III and IV. 

(397) The views listed under III appear to be mere extensions of the 
avyakata-theses, sassato loko ( v.L supra , 378) and asassato loko (v. 2, 
supra , 378). As we have shown, there is a logical connection between 
the concepts of atta (soul) and loka- (world) (v. supra , 388) so that 
the school which held the view sassato loko would also have sub- 
scribed to the view sassato atta, such that, sassato atta ca loko ca, would 
be in fact the thesis of one and the same school. 1 There seems to be a 
similar connection between the presence of the atman (atta) and its 
experiences (sukhadukkha) such that if the atman was eternal, its 
experiences (sukhadukkha) will also be eternal. We may therefore 
conclude that (i) sassato loko, (ii) sassato atta ca loko ca, (ii) sassatam 
sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, are substantially one and the same 
view, since (i) implies (ii) and (iii). By a similar train of reasoning it 
may be shown that III (b) is implied by the thesis asassato loko, which 
we identified with the Materialist school of thought (v. supra, 379). 

(398) III (c) and (d) are the other two logical alternatives according 
to the fourfold scheme. The problem is whether they were merely 

1 It may be observed that there is no school which combined the eternity of 
the soul with the non-eternity of the world and vice versa. 
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hypothetical possibilities or actual schools of thought existing at this 
time. 

(399) The Corny, identifies III (c) with the doctrines of the four 
schools ‘which maintain that the soul and the world are partly eternal 
and partly not eternal’ (ekaccam sassatam ekaccam asassatam attanah 
ca lokah ca, D. I.17) in the Brahmajala Sutta. The second of these 
schools, as we observed, was that of the Trairasika Ajivikas, which 
posited the new category of sadasat (v. supra , 227). There is nothing 
intrinsically objectionable in this identification. 

(400) It is difficult exactly to identify III (d), but we can suggest two 
plausible hypotheses. It will be seen that if the highest reality was 
conceived as Timeless, it is natural that it should be thought that 
temporal epithets having a durational significance cannot be predicated 
of it. Now both sassata- (eternal) and asassata- (non-eternal) in their 
normal use have a durational connotation and if atman and the loka- 
were conceived as Timeless, then the attributes sassata- and asassata- 
cannot be predicated of it and these concepts would be describable as 
‘neither sassata nor asassata’ (n’eva sassato na asassato). In the Mait. 
Upanisad it is said that ‘there are two forms of Brahman, time and the 
timeless (akalah); that which is prior to the sun is the timeless, without 
parts, but that which begins with the sun is time, which has parts’ (dve 
vava brahmano rupe kalas cakalas catha yah prag adityat so’kalo’kalo’ 
tha ya adityad yah sa kalah, sakalah ... 6.15). Later this Brahman is 
called ‘the atman of the sun’ (adityatma brahma, loc . cit.). While all 
things are subject to time, time itself is under the control of the time- 
less as explained in the verse: 

kalah pacati bhutani sarvany eva mahatmani 
yasmin tu pacyate kalo yas tam veda sa vedavit, 

(Mait. 6.14.) 

i.e. time cooks all things in the great atman ; he who knows in what 
time is cooked, knows the Veda, loc . cit. . . .; a similar verse is quoted 
in the Jatakas: 

kalo ghasati bhutani sabban’eva sahattana 
yo ca kalaghaso bhuto so bhutapacanim pad, 

(J. II.260.) 

i.e. time consumes all beings including one’s self; the being who 
consumes time cooks the cooker of beings. 
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(401) This shows that the Buddhist texts were aware of the concept 
of the timeless, since the concept of what ‘consumes time’ is the same 
as ‘that in which time is consumed (lit. cooked)’ (yasmin tu pacyate 
kalah). It is therefore possible that it was this theory that was alluded 
to by III (d). The only problem is that in such a case it is difficult to see 
how sukhadukkha- the ‘experience of pleasure and pain’ could be 
timeless! A possible explanation is that the author of this passage in- 
cluded this in order to preserve the symmetry of his classifications. 

(402) A more plausible hypothesis would be to identify III (d) with an 
Ajivika doctrine which denied the reality of time altogether and 
seems to have been a product of a priori reasoning. According to this 
theory time was illusory in a static universe in which there was no 
multiplicity or motion. It is the doctrine of avicalita-nityatvam (lit. 
motionless permanence), which Basham mistakenly believed was a 
later development of the Ajivika school (op. cit., p. 236) since he failed 
to see the evidence for the existence of this doctrine in both the 
Buddhist as well as the Jain texts. The version of the doctrine given 
in the Sutrakrtanga misled even Silanka, who erroneously identified 
it with the Sunyavada school of Buddhism and this in turn misled 
Jacobi (v. infra). The Sutrakrtanga (1.12, 6, 7) associates the doctrine 
with a school of akiriyavadins and states it as follows: ‘Te evam 
akkhanti abujjhamana viruva-ruvani akiriyaval . . . naicco uei na 
atthameti, na candima vaddhati hayati va salila na sandanti na vanti 
vaya vanjho niyato kasine hu loe’, i.e. those Akiriyavadins, who have 
no understanding propose diverse (theories) . . . the sun does not 
rise or set, the moon does not wax or wane, rivers do not flow and 
winds do not blow; the whole world is deemed (niyato — niscitah, 
Corny.) to be unreal (vanjho = Skr. vandhyah, lit. void). This is a 
doctrine which denies the reality of multiplicity and motion and 
asserts that the world of appearance is unreal. Now Jacobi translating 
the above passage says in a footnote quoting Silanka that ‘this is the 
opinion of the Sunyavadins’ (SBE., Vol. 45, p. 317, fn. 1) meaning by 
the Sunyavadins the Buddhist school of Sunyavada and in his Intro- 
duction (op. cit.y p. xxv) Jacobi himself considers this identification as 
correct. Now, in the first place, Jacobi’s footnote is misleading and 
inaccurate, since Silanka identifies this theory with both the Buddhists 
as well as the Materialists. Commenting on te evam akkhanti, he says 
‘te CarvakaBauddhadayo ’kriyavadino evam acaksate’, i.e. those 
Materialists, Buddhists and others, who are akriyavadins say so, op. cit. y 
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Vol. I, fol. 220 on Su. 1.12.6). The ascription of this theory to the 
Materialists would have been strange if not for the fact that we now 
know that there was a school of nihilist Lokayata which denied the 
reality of this world as well. Sllarika’s comments show beyond doubt 
that he had in mind this nihilist school to which Jayarasi belonged, 
since he criticizes with the help of a quotation the main epistemological 
argument on which the whole thesis of this school, as we have shown 
(v. supra , 100), was based, viz. Lokayatikanam sarva^unyatve prati- 
padyatvena pramanam asti, tatha c’oktam tattvanyupaplutanl ti 
yuktyabhave na siddhyate sa’sti cet saiva nastattvam tatsiddhau 
sarvam astu sat, loc . cit. 9 i.e. the Lokayatikas do have a means of 
knowledge in putting forward the theory that nothing exists for it 
has been said, ‘that all principles have been upset’ is not proved in the 
absence of reason, but if reason exists, then that is a principle for us 
and when that is proven, everything should exist’. As an alternative 
Sllanka considers this doctrine as a corollary of the ksanikavada of the 
Buddhists, viz. Bauddhanam apyatyantaksanikatvena vastutvabhavah 
prasajati, loc. cit ., i.e. owing to the (doctrine of) excessive momen- 
tariness the Buddhists deny the real existence of things. In this it can 
be shown that both Sllanka and Jacobi who followed him are mis- 
taken, since this identical doctrine is mentioned in one context in the 
Pali Canon as a heretical teaching (ditthi): Na vata vayanti, na najjo 
sandanti, na gabbhiniyo vijayanti, na candimasuriya udenti vaapenti va 
esikatthayitthita (S. III.202), i.e. winds do not blow, rivers do not 
flow, women with child do not give birth, the sun and the moon does 
not rise or set, (they all) stand firm as pillars’. 

(403) We may therefore safely rule out the contention of Sllanka and 
Jacobi that this is a view of the Buddhists. It is not so easy to rule out 
the possibility that this view was held in the nihilist school of Loka- 
yata, particularly since there was some evidence for the early existence 
of this school (y. supra , 334) but nothing that is contained in the 
passage suggests that it could belong to this school and it is clear that 
Sllanka was himself merely suggesting plausible hypotheses. Besides, 
it is unlikely that the nihilist Materialists would have made a detailed 
denial of the reality of motion since they merely denied the existence 
of the world as such on epistemological grounds, because there were 
no valid means of knowing it. 

(404) Barua had noticed this passage in the Sutrakrtanga, though not 
its Pali parallel, and boldly identifies it with certain doctrines in the 
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Upanisads. He says: ‘Referring obviously to the Mundakas, the 
Gautamakas, the Katyayanas and others Sudharman adds: They 
declare that the sun does not rise there (in the Brahma-world), nor 
does it set . . .’ (op. cit.> p. 197). By adding the words ‘in the Brahma- 
world’ in his translation, unsupported by the original, he has distorted 
its meaning since the original says that the sun does not rise, etc., in 
this world (implied by the examples given). If the Brahma- world was 
meant by the passage, it is surely absurd to say according to this 
passage that the Brahma-world was ‘barren’ (vanjho). Barua is evi- 
dently thinking of the stanza which occurs at Katha 2.2.15 ~ Miind. 
2.2.1 1 = Svet. 6.14; viz. na tatra suryo bhati na candratarakam n’ema 
vidyuto bhanti kuto’yam agnih, i.e. the sun shines not there, nor the 
moon nor stars, these lightnings shine not, much less this fire. Now the 
counterpart of this Upanisadic verse is found in the Udana as Barua 
himself was the first to point out (op. cit ., p. 424) and reads as follows: 
na tattha sukka jotanti adicco nappakasati , na tattha candima bhati 
tamo tattha na vijjati, Ud. 9. It appears from the context that this is a 
description of the Buddhist state of Nibbana. Since Barua was ignorant 
of the Pali parallel to the Sutrakrtanga passage, he failed to observe 
that his identification, dependent on the slender basis of the mere 
similarity of a sentence, did not hold water, since the Buddhists could 
not have been criticizing their own views, which would be the case if 
Barua’s identification was correct. We cannot therefore agree with 
Barua’s attempt to see in this passage this particular Upanisadic 
doctrine. 

(405) If we compare the Jain and the Buddhist versions we observe 
that according to the former account the world is unreal or void 
(vanjha) and according to the latter account everything is firm 
(esikatthayitthita). Now, these two epithets occur together in the 
description of the doctrine of Pakudha Kaccayana, viz. vanjha 
kutattha esikatthayitthita, a phrase which recurs in the description of 
the soul (atta) and the world (loko) in each of the eternalist theories 
(D. 1 . 14, 15, 16). At the same time it may be noticed that, as Basham 
has observed, the doctrine of immobility was part of Pakudha 
Kaccayana’s theory. 1 This was the reason why he surmised that the 
‘new doctrine of Avicalita-nityatvam’ was ‘imported into the Ajivika 

1 He speaks of Pakudha’s ‘Parmenidean doctrine of immobility’ (op. cit. 3 p. 17) 
and says that he ‘maintained that elementary categories were as firm as mountains, 
neither moving . . .’ (op. cit. 3 p. 236). 

I 
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system by the school of Pakudha’ (op. cit ., p. 236). It would therefore 
appear most plausible to suggest that here was the original doctrine 
of avicalita-nityatvam, which was part and parcel of Pakudha’s 
theories from their very inception. Plausible as this may appear, there 
is a serious difficulty which makes it necessary to distinguish between 
the two theories, which seem to us to have had an independent origin, 
though they have fused together in later Ajivikism. 

(406) Pakudha, it may be observed, was a realist (v. infra , 427). His 
categories were real and in this sense they were ‘firm as pillars’ (esi- 
katthayitthita). But the Sutrakrtanga version of the other passage 
speaks of ‘the whole world’ (kasine loe = Skr. krtsnah lokah) as 
being ‘unreal or void’ (vanjho = Skr. vandhyah = artha-sunyah, 
devoid of objects, Silanka, loc . cit.). This passage does not speak of 
separate categories as in the case of Pakudha’s theory but says of the 
entire world that it is unreal, while for Pakudha at least his elemental 
categories were real. If so, it may be asked why Pakudha’s categories 
are also called vanjha (= Skr. vandhyah). In fact, as we have shown 
(v. infra , 426) Pakudha’s categories should have been called not vanjha 
but avanjha as in fact they are called in the Sutrakrtanga parallel 
passage to Pakudha’s doctrines (v. infra , 425), which neither Rhys 
Davids nor Basham seem to have compared with the Pali version. 
But vanjha- is ambiguous and Buddhaghosa explains the word as 
meaning ‘barren’ (v. infra, , 426) in the sense that these categories being 
substances could not affect or produce other substances. Vanjha- in the 
sense of ‘unreal’ does not fit the context of Su. 1.12.6, where quite 
clearly the world of appearance as opposed to reality is considered 
unreal. We therefore have to distinguish the two doctrines. Pakudha 
was a realist who believed in the reality of the elements and denied the 
reality of motion but not of multiplicity, while the unknown author 
of the other doctrine was probably an idealist who believed in the 
unreality of the empirical world and denied the reality of motion and 
of multiplicity as well. 

(407) To return to the problem we were discussing, we find according 
co this theory that motion or change and hence time was considered 
unreal. If so, temporal epithets like sassata- (eternal) and asassata- 
(non-eternal) could not be predicated of a world in which time was 
unreal. Hence they put forward the theory III (d). 

(408) The theory appears to be a product of reasoning rather than of 
imagination or mystic experience. Dr Basham has suggested that the 
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doctrine of avicalita-nityatvam is a corollary of the niyativadin’s 
thesis that time is unreal, from which it follows that motion and change 
are unreal; he has seen a similarity with ‘the system of Parmenides’ 
( op . cit., p. 236). We agree with this last observation, but we think that 
the simplest explanation is to regard it as a corollary of the most widely 
accepted premiss at this time, namely that ‘being was real’. From this it 
follows that being is changeless and therefore what appears to change 
or move must be unreal. The world of appearance, which is a world of 
motion and change is therefore unreal, so that from the ultimate point 
of view nothing moves or changes. 

(409) The commentator Dhammapala gives a different explanation of 
III (d): ‘The proposition “neva sassato nasassato ...” represents the 
theory of the Sceptic. They see the defects in the theory of the Eternal- 
ists and the Non-eternalists and adopt this sceptical view’ (n’eva 
sassato n’asassato ti imina amaravikkhepavado dassito. Te hi sassata- 
vade ca asassatavade ca dosam disva ‘n’eva sassato nasassato atta ca 
loko ca’ti vikkhepam karonta vicaranti, UdA. 344). We have already 
seen why this kind of explanation of the Sceptic’s point of view is un- 
satisfactory (y. supra , 391). 

(410) The fact that the propositions constituting IV (a)-(d) concerning 
the cause of the experience of pleasure and pain, the soul and the world 
were vexed questions which were being debated at this time, finds 
independent confirmation from the Upanisads and the Jain texts. The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad represents the brahmavadins (brahmavadinah, 
1.1), presumably in the brahmodyas ( v . supra, 46) holding disputes with 
regard to the following questions, (i) kim karanam, what is the cause, 
(ii) kutah sma jatah, whence are we born, (iii) jlvama kena, whereby 
do we live, (iv) kva ca sampratisthah, on what are we established, (v) 
adhisthitah kena sukhetaresu vartamahe, ruled by what do we dwell in 
pleasure and pain (sukhetaresu = sukhadukkhesu, Sankara). It may be 
noted that problems (i)-(iv) concern the ultimate cause of things, i.e. 
of the world and the soul, and (v) the cause of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain. The confirmation from the Jain texts has 
already been noticed (y. surpa, 211) and would be evident from the 
sequel. 

(41 1) We do not propose to make a detailed study of the numerous 
theories mentioned in the Buddhist and Jain texts, which have to be 
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included under IV, since considerations of space forbid us from doing 
so. We shall confine ourselves to making a few observations. 

(412) Proposition IV (b), for instance, is identified with various 
schools by the commentator as follows: ‘It means that the soul and the 
world are made or created by another, i.e. by Isvara, Purusa, Prajapati, % 
Time or Prakrti’ (atthato parena Issarena va Purisena va Pajapatina 
va kalena va pakatiya va atta ca loko ca nimmito ti attho, UdA. 345). 
Let us confine ourselves only to the first theory. 

(413) Issara- in the sense of God as the creator is known in the 
Nikayas. At D. III.28, the theory that the origin of the universe is to 
be traced to creation by Issara is mentioned as a theory put forward 
by one of the current schools of thought (santi eke samanabrahmana 
Issarakuttam . . . aggannam pannapenti, i.e. there are some recluses 
and brahmins who propose the theory that the origin of the world is 
(to be traced to) creation on the part of Issara). Elsewhere, we find 
that ‘pleasure and pain may be due to creation by Issara (— Skr. 
Isvara)’ stated as one of the current theories (satta Issaranimmanahetu 
sukhadukkham patisamvedenti, M. II. 222, A. I.273). In the Sveta- 
Svatara Upanisad we find that Isvara, who is the ‘highest God of the 
gods’ (Isvaranam paramam mahesvaram, 6.7) is considered the ul- 
timate ‘cause’ (karanam, 6.9). In the Jain texts, the theory that Isvara 
is the cause of the world (loe), souls (jiva-) as well as of pleasure and 
pain (suhadukkha-) is expressly stated; Isarena kade loe . . . jiva- 
jlvasamaiitte suhadukkha samannie, i.e. the world has been created by 
Isvara . . . endowed with souls and non-souls, pleasure and pain, Su* 
1. 1.3.6). Here Sllanka mentions the argument from design as the 
argument put forward by the Theists. The argument as stated by 
Sllanka takes as its major premiss the proposition that ‘whatever is 
characterized by design is seen to be preceded by an intelligent cause’ 
(yadyatsamsthanavisesavattattadbuddhimatkara(na)purvakam, op. cit ., 
Vol. I, fol. 42 on Su. 1. 1. 3. 6); the things in the world, it is said, are 
characterized by design and (considering the nature of the design) 
‘the author of the whole universe cannot be an ordinary person but 
must be Isvara himself’ (yasca samastasyasya jagatah karta sa saman- 
yapuruso na bhavatityasavlsvara iti, loc. cit.). It is an inductive argu- 
ment with a metaphysical conclusion, an argument from empirical 
facts to transcendent reality which, the positivist school of Materialists 
argued, does not come within the sphere of inference proper (v. 
supra , 94). There is no direct evidence that the argument was known 
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to the Pali Nikayas, but the argument from evil against the possibility 
of a creator (v. infra, 698), which is an extension of the argument 
from design, showing that if God exists evil must be part of the 
design, may have been intended to counter an argument of the above 
sort. 

(414) Proposition IV (c) is explained in the Corny, as the theory that 
holds that both God as well as oneself are causal factors in the genesis 
of the experiences of pleasure and pain: ‘It is the belief of some that 
God, etc., in creating the soul and the world do not create entirely of 
their own accord but take into consideration the good and evil of 
each being (considered as) a co-operative cause and thus the soul and 
the world is self-caused and caused by another’ (yasma attanan ca 
lokan ca nimminanta Issaradayo na kevalam sayam eva nimminanti, 
atha kho tesam tesam sattanam dhamm’ adhammanam sahakarikaranam 
labhitva’va tasma sayam kato ca parakato ca atta ca loko ca ti ekac- 
canam laddhi, UdA. 345). We find traces of this theory in the Sveta- 
svatara Upanisad although Isvara here is in general the one primary 
and sole cause of all things. While God remains the creator, each 
person assumes various forms according to his deeds (karmanugany 
anukramena dehi sthanesu rupany abhi samp rap ady ate, 5.1 1). Thus 
karma- is also a causal factor in addition to Isvara. 

(415) It is necessary to understand what is meant by adhiccasamup- 
pannam in proposition IV (d), if we are to identify any of the schools 
which put forward this thesis. As we have shown (v. infra, 763) it 
seemed to have been originally coined to denote the concept of 
yadrccha which means ‘chance’ or ‘fortuitous circumstance’ in sense 
equivalent to sangati or ‘what happens to come together’. Thus, it 
denoted a casual occurrence as opposed to a causal occurrence. But 
before long it seemed to have been extended to denote any non- 
causal occurrence, which was non-causal in the sense of being opposed 
to a causal occurrence (paticca-samuppanna-) as understood in 
Buddhism. In this latter sense it was apparently equated with ahetu- 
appaccaya (A. 1 . 173). Thus, in this sense it came to denote both the 
niyativada-, which is a Strict Determinism as well as yadrccha-vada-, 
which is its opposite or Indeterminism. While the usage within the 
Nikayas supports this explanation, it also has the sanction of the com- 
mentator Dhammapala who says: ‘Adhiccasamuppanna- means 
“arisen by chance”; it is called the theory of fortuitous origination as 
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(events) arise without any cause. Therefore (tena) even the ahetuka- 
vada- is to be included in it’ (adhicca-samuppano ti yadicchaya samup- 
panno, kena ci karanena vina uppanno ti adhiccasamuppannavado 
dassito. Tena ahetukavado pi sangahito hoti, UdA. 345). We have 
discussed some of these theories and the kind of reasoning they 
employed in the second chapter (y. supra , 198-210). 

(416) We have discussed above the theories which were said to have 
been actually debated at this time. We may observe that they represent 
a wider variety of schools than envisaged by classes (b), (d), (e) and 
(f) of our list (v. supra, 317). We have been able to identify many of 
the schools in which these theories were held, but it would have been 
noticed that the kinds of reasoning employed by these theorists were 
many and various. It is necessary to distinguish between (a) the kind 
of consideration which led to the construction of the theory from (b) 
the reasons employed in the defence of the theory against their 
opponents’ criticisms. In so far as reason played a part in (a), we may 
observe that some theories (v. supra, yjy, 387, 389, 408, 413, 415) 
were the product of pure reasoning, while in the case of others reason- 
ing played only a minor role. These latter are classifiable into those in 
which reasoning is employed on the alleged data of extrasensory 
perception (v. supra, 383, 384, 393) and those in which reasoning is 
based on premisses derived from report (v. supra, 382). In fact, 
Buddhaghosa’s list of different kinds of ‘reasoners’ (takki) proves useful 
in classifying the above theorists. This is what he says: ‘There are 
four types of reasoners , one who reasons on a premiss based on 
tradition (or report), one who reasons on a premiss based on retro- 
cognition, one who reasons on a premiss based on jhanic experience 
and the pure reasoner. In this connection, he who hears such a state- 
ment as “there was a king named Vessantara” and argues on the basis 
of it that “if Vessantara is identical with the Exalted One, then the 
soul is eternal” and accepts this theory is one who reasons on a premiss 
based on tradition ( anussutiko ). One who remembers one or two 
(prior) births and argues that since it was he who existed in the past 
in such and such a place, therefore the soul is eternal, is one who 
reasons on a premiss based on retrocognition (jatissara-takki). He 
who, because of his jhanic experience, argues that since his soul is 
happy in the present, it must have been so in the past and it will be so 
in the future and accepts the theory (that the soul is eternal) is an in- 
tuitionist reasoner ( labhi takkiko). But a pure reasoner ( ' suddhatakkiko ) 
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is one who accepts this theory on pure reasoning of the form if p is 
true, q is true or if p is true, q is not true ’. 1 

(417) While we do not meet with any instance of the use of the word 
takkika- to mean ‘sophists’ or ‘casuists’ (vitandavadi) in the Pali 
Canon, there is some reason to suggest that the word is used in the 
above sense of ‘reasoners’. We have to draw our conclusions from the 
suggested meaning of the word takkika- in its only occurrence at 
Ud. 73: evam obhasitam eva titthiyanam yava sammasambuddha loke 
n’uppajjanti, na takkika sujjhanti na c’api savaka, dudditthi na 
dukkha pamuccare ti, i.e. so long as the perfectly enlightened ones do 
not arise in the world, neither the takkikas nor the disciples would 
attain salvation; holding false theories (dudditthi), they would not be 
released from suffering. This passage occurs in the general context 
of debates and controversies which are the subject of discussion con- 
tinuously from pp. 66-72 and in which all the debated theories that we 
discussed are mentioned (pp. 66-70). The other clue that the passage 
gives is the obvious reference of takkika- to the titthiyas (v. titthi- 
yanam) and in the general context of the passage we note that titthiya 
is used in reference to ‘the recluses, brahmins and/or wandering 
ascetics’, who held the various philosophical theories and debated 
them: sambahula nana titthiya samanabrahmana paribbajaka . . . 
nana ditthika^ Ud., 66.7. 

(418) It may be argued that takkika- here means ‘quibbler’ on the 
ground that the suffix -ka has a derogatory connotation (cp. samana ka, 
D. I.90; pandita ka, bahussuta&z, tevijja ka, D. 1 . 107). But it may be 
noted that this same suffix is often added with hardly any change of 
meaning (cp. kanta- = thorn, Miln. 351 and kantaka, Sn. 845; manca, 
Sn. 401 and manca ka, S. I.121). The fact that it was necessary to add 
the affix ku- in front to give a really derogatory meaning to the word 
(kutarkika-, s.v. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary) in 
Sanskrit, shows that the word by itself did not necessarily have such a 
meaning. We may also note that takkika in the above passage are 

1 Tattha catubhidho takki, anussutiko jatissaro labhi suddhatakkiko ti. Tattha 
yo ‘Vessantaro nama raja ahosf ti adlni sutva, tena hi ‘yadi Vessantaro’ va Bhag- 
ava sassato atta ti takkayanto ditthim ganhati, ayam anussutiko nama. Dve tisso 
jatiyo saritva, ‘aham eva pubbe asukasmim nama ahosim, tasma sassato atta’ ti 
takkayanto jatissara-takki nama. Yo pana labhi taya, ‘yatha me idani atta sukhito 
atite evam asi, anagate pi evam bhavissatl hi takkayitva ditthim ganhati, ayam 
labhi takkiko nama. ‘Evam sati idam hoti, evam sati idam na hotl ’ti takkamatten’ 
ev a pana ganhanto suddha-takkiko nama, DA. 1 . 106, 107. 
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discussed on a level with the savaka ‘the disciples of the Buddha’ and 
that the attitude to the takkl in the Sandaka Sutta (v. M. I.520) is a 
comparatively favourable one, since they are classified not among the 
upholders of false religions but of religions which are unsatisfactory 
or unconsoling. In the light of the above evidence it seems reasonable 
to suggest, as against Vidyabhusana and Keith, et al. s that takkika is 
used here to mean ‘reasoners’ or ‘debaters’ in general and not for a 
narrow class of quibblers or sophists. 

(419) Whatever the meaning of takkika- in the above context, the 
term takkl is quite clearly used of a ‘rationalist’ in the sense of a ‘pure 
reasoner’ (suddha-takkika) who constructed a metaphysical theory on 
the basis of reasoning. In this sense takki and vimamsi (investigator, 
speculator) go together. There are four such theories mentioned in the 
Brahmajala Sutta, as being the product of such rational speculation. 
We may examine them to see the kind of reasoning on which they are 
based. 

(420) The first is described as follows: ‘Herein a certain recluse or 
brahmin is a reasoner and speculator. By the exercise of reason and 
speculative inquiry, he arrives at the following self-evident (con- 
clusion): the soul and the world are eternal, independent, steadfast as 
mountain peaks and as firm as pillars — these beings transmigrate and 
fare on, die and are reborn and exist for ever and for ever.’ 1 

(421) Oldenberg saw in this passage the Sankhya dualism of the 
eternal purusa and prakrti and noting the fact that purusa is called 
kutastha in Sankhya held that this was an inexact description of 
Sankhya. Thomas, half-heartedly following Oldenberg, says, adverting 
to the inaccuracy of the description that this passage (along with 
another of the same type) ‘speak(s) of doctrines that were rejected even 
without being understood’. 2 Since Sankhya applies the epithet kutastha 
only to the purusa 3 it is admitted that this is not an exact account of the 
essentials of Sankhya thought. We would conclude from this as against 
Oldenberg and Thomas that this is not a reference to Sankhya philo- 
sophy at all. 

1 Idha . . . ekacco samano va brahmano va takkl hoti vimamsi. So takka- 
pariyahatam vlmamsanucaritam sayam-patibhanam evam aha: Sassato atta ca 
loko ca vanjho kutattho esikatthayitthito, te ca satta sandhavanti samsaranti 
cavanti upapajjanti, atthi tveva sassati-saman ti, D. I.16. 

2 History of Buddhist Thought, p. 77. 3 Ibid. 
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(422) The description exactly fits the account given of Pakudha’s 
philosophy at D. I.56. The epithets vanjha -, kutattha - and esikatt- 
hayitthita- qualify the soul (atta-) and the world (loko) in the accounts 
given of the other three Eternalist theories as well (v. D. 1 . 14, 15, 16) 
but the only theory which we know independently to be a product of 
reasoning and in which the soul (jive = atta) as well as the categories 
that comprise the world are described with the same set of epithets, 
is that of Pakudha Kaccayana. 

(423) Now, Jacobi had observed the parallel to Pakudha Kaccayana’ s 
philosophy in the ayacchatthavada (= Skr. atma-sastha-vada) men- 
tioned in the Sutrakrtanga. Of this, he says: ‘This seems to have been 
a primitive or a popular form of the philosophy which we now know 
under the name of Vaiseshika. To this school of philosophy we must 
perhaps assign Pakudha Kaccayana of Buddhist record’ (SBE., Vol. 45, 
p. xxiv). Jacobi does not give any reasons for these identifications but 
judging from what he says he seems to have been struck by the 
pluralistic realism, which is a feature common of the philosophies of 
Vaisesika, Pakudha Kaccayana and the Atmasasthavada. 

(424) The Atmasasthavada asserts the reality of the five material 
elements and the soul, each regarded as a permanent substance: santi 
panca-maha-bbhuya, ihamegesi ahiya ayacchattho puno ahu, aya loge 
ya sasae (Su. 1.1.1.15), i.e. herein it is asserted by some that there are 
five great elements; further they say that the soul is the sixth (sub- 
stance) and that the soul and the world are eternal. The statement, 
aya loge ya sasae (= Skr. atma lokasca sasvatah) which is equivalent 
to Pali, atta loko ca sassato (cp. sassato atta ca loko ca, D. I.16) makes 
it quite evident that this was one of the theories, which held that the 
soul and the world were eternal. 

(425) The other passage from the Sutrakrtanga which we have 
already quoted (y. supra, 126) in discussing the theory of metaphysical 
materialism, which is also promulgated in it, tells us one of the pre- 
misses on which the reasoning of this school was based. That it is 
identical with the theory described at Su. 1.1.1.15 can not be doubted 
when we note the identity of the description: iccete pancamahabb - 
hiiya animmiya animmavita akada no kittima no kadaga anaiya 
anihana avanjha apurohita satanta sasata ayacchattha , puna ege evam 
ahu — sato natthi vinaso asato natthi sambhavo. 

(426) Superficially there is a difference between this theory and that 
of Pakudha Kaccayana, since the latter speaks of the ‘soul as the 
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seventh (substance) 5 (jiva-sattame, D. I.56) whereas the former speaks 
of the ‘soul as the sixth (substance) 5 (atma-sastha-). The difference is 
due to the fact that the Buddhist version does not mention akasa- 
(corresponding to agase pancame mahabbhute, Su. 2.1.10= SBB., 
2.1.22) though it mentions the other four elements in the same order 
as the Jain version; at the same time it mentions sukha- and dukkha- 
as substances (kaya-), which are omitted in the Jain account probably 
because they play a different role to that of the other substances 
(v. infra ) and are therefore not on the same footing. But these differ- 
ences do not touch the core of the doctrine. The close similarity or 
identity of the two theories is seen from the identity of the descriptions 
of the material elements and the soul in the two accounts: Pakudha 
Kaccayana’s substances (kaya) are described with the epithets akata 
(not made), animmita (not created) and animmata (not caused to be 
created, 1 i.e. not indirectly created). The same epithets qualify the 
material elements and the soul in the Jain version; viz. akada (= P. 
akata), animmiya (= P. animmita), animmavita (— P. animmapita). 
There is however an apparent difference which we have already dis- 
cussed (y. supra , 406), when the Buddhist version says that the sub- 
stances were vanjha - whereas the Jain version says that that they were 
avanjha -, but there is no contradiction since vanjha - is here used in 
the sense of ‘barren 52 meaning ‘unproductive 5 or ‘independent 5 
corresponding to satanta (= Skr. sva-tantrah) in the Jain account 
whereas avanjha - in the latter means ‘not void 5 or ‘real 5 ; the Buddhist 
account too makes it quite clear that the elements were real and 
permament substances. 

(427) The metaphysics of Vaisesika bears a general similarity to the 
philosophical outlook of the above theory. The atomistic pluralism 
of Vaisesika posits the real and independent existence of the soul 
(atman) as well as the five elements, all of which are regarded as 
substances 3 as in the above theory. Obvious differences no doubt 
exist, such as the fact that the Vaisesika is a Kriyavada philosophy, 4 

1 The Jain parallel (animmavita) and the Corny, (animmata ti animmapita, 
DA. I.167) support this translation. 

2 i.e. unproductive; Dr Basham says following the Corny., ‘they are barren 
(vanjha), which must imply that they do not multiply as do living beings' (op. cit., 
p. 262). What is meant by that they do not produce or affect anything else being 
independent substances. 

3 v. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy , p. 229. 

4 Jacobi points this out, v. SBE., Vol. 45, p. xxv. 
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which posits the existence of more substances and categories than are 
envisaged in the above theory. It is therefore difficult to say whether 
this was a proto- Vaisesika theory or the nucleus from which the later 
Vaisesika theory emerged, but it is necessary to observe that the 
similarity seems to extend to another important feature of the two 
philosophies. The Caraka Samhita, which as we have seen, appears to 
have preserved an earlier logical terminology than that of the Nyaya 
tradition ( y . supra , 323), seems also to have preserved an earlier 
definition of two central concepts in the philosophy of Vaisesika, 
samanya- and visesa-: 1 

sarvada sarvabhavanam samanyam vrddhikaranam 

hrasahetur visesasca pravrttir ubhayasya tu, 

i.e. samanya is the cause of the increase and visesa the cause of decline 
of all events at all times and there is a continuity of both. This is 
certainly different from the meanings of ‘universals* and ‘particularity* 
attached to these concepts in orthodox Vaisesika and shows at least 
what changes this philosophy underwent before assuming its present 
shape. Now Keith had noticed a correspondence between the six 
elements of Pakudha Kaccayana and the six factors of Empedocles, 2 
which means that sukha- (pleasure) and dukkha- (pain) are comparable 
to Empedocles* principles of Harmony and Strife. Whether they played 
a similar role in the philosophy of Pakudha Kaccayana, it is difficult 
to say in the absence of positive evidence, but the fact that they were 
not mentioned in the Sutrakrtanga account nor in some of the later 
Ajivika accounts 3 which were aware of them, possibly indicates that 
they played a different role in his theory from that of the other 
elements, perhaps, analogous to the role of samanya and visesa in the 
proto- Vaisesika philosophy, as found in the Caraka Samhita. 

(428) The philosophy of Pakudha Kaccayana seems to be a perfect 
product of a priori reasoning and we have already shown the steps of 
this reasoning in discussing the genesis of this philosophy, without 
the concept of the soul (v. supra, 126). The presence of the concept 
of the soul makes no difference to the argument and we need not 
repeat this here. It is important to reiterate that two premisses seem to 
have been accepted as self-evident, (i) that what is distinguishable has 

1 v. 1 . 1 . 43 ; Prasad, History of Indian Epistemology, p. 123, where the reference 
is wrongly given as Sarira, I.43, whereas the verse occurs in Sutrasthana, 1 . 43 . 

2 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas , HOS., Vol. 32, p. 61 1. 

3 Basham, op, cit., p. 91* 
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a separate reality — a basic assumption or premiss of the Vaisesika 
philosophy, 1 and (ii) that being cannot be destroyed nor come from 
non-being. This latter premiss is actually stated at Su. 2.1.9 (” SBE., 
2.1.22), which gives an account of this philosophy and Pakudha seems 
to have made use of it in the same way in which Empedocles makes 
use of this same premiss, which he derived from Parmenides. 2 From 
these premisses it follows in a few self-evident steps that there must be 
discrete independent substances (the material substances and the soul), 
uncreated and indestructible. Being independent (Ard. Mag. satanta, 
P. vanjha) substances, they do not affect each other (na annamannam 
vyabadhenti, lit, do not obstruct each other, loc , cit.) and Keith is 
certainly mistaken in talking about their ‘interaction’ {loc, cit,). 

(429) This theory which is said to be a ‘product of (rational) thinking 
and (metaphysical) speculation’ (takka-pariyahatam vlmamsanucari- 
tam, loc, cit,) is also said to be sayam-patihhdnam , which we have 
rendered as ‘self-evident’ and which has been translated by Prof. 
Rhys Davids as ‘conclusion of his own’ (SBB., Vol. II, 29). The 
Corny, explains this as ‘what has become merely evident to him’ 
(attana patibhanamattasanjatam, DA. 1 . 106). Pati-bhati (Skr. prati + 
\/ bha, to appear) 3 means ‘to appear, to be evident, to be before one’s 
mind, to occur to one, to be clear’ {s.v. PTS. Dictionary) and sayam- 
patibhanam would therefore mean ‘what appears clearly and distinctly 
before oneself’, which is the same as ‘self-evident’. This, coupled with 
the fact that ‘sato natthi vinaso, asato natthi sambhavo’ is an a priori 
premiss and the conclusion was evidently reached by a priori reasoning, 
‘self-evident’ here almost has the connotation of ‘known a priori ’. 
There is however no evidence that the distinction between a priori 
reasoning and empirical reasoning was recognized in the Nikayas, 
although there appears to be a distinction between takka- and anumana- 
which roughly corresponds to a distinction between logical reasoning 
and empirical reasoning (v. infra , 757 f.). We may therefore conclude 
that sayam-patibhanam here has at least a psychological connotation 
of ‘self-evident’, if not a logical connotation. 

1 The very word Vaisesika is formed from visesa- which means ‘difference', 
the central concept of Vaisesika philosophy. 

2 Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 82; ‘Parmenides . . . had 
taught that whatever is, remains always the same, no change or transformation 
being possible. Empedocles here too follows Parmenides. . . 

3 Cp. Points of Controversy, pp. 378 ff. 
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(430) The thesis of the second theory which is said to be a product 
of reason and speculation and which is introduced in identical language 
to that of the first, is as follows: ‘That which is called the eye, the ear, 
smell, taste and touch is a self which is impermanent, unstable, not 
eternal and subject to change. But that which is called thought, mind 
or consciousness is a soul which is permanent, steadfast, eternal and 
not subject to change, it abides for ever and ever’. 1 Thomas following 
Oldenberg considers this passage too as an account of Sankhya. But 
he considers it an inexact account, since according to Sankhya ‘not 
only the five senses but also the group to which mind belongs, stands 
on the side of material nature’ (op. cit.> p. 77). The Corny, says that it 
is the argument of one who holds that the sense-organs are des- 
tructible but that the mind is indestructible: ‘He sees the dissolution of 
the eye, etc. But since thoughts cease no sooner the antecedent states 
have given rise to the consequent states, he fails to observe the more 
rapid dissolution of the mind. Not seeing that, he believes that just as 
much as birds leave one tree and hide in another, so when this per- 
sonality breaks up, the mind goes elsewhere’. 2 

(431) We may dismiss the identification with the Sankhya theory 
altogether for there is no similarity or point of comparison between 
the two at all. The theory can be partly traced to one of the many 
Upanisadic theories about the atman. At Brh. 5.6.1, the person con- 
sisting of the mind is said to be the supreme reality: manomayo 'yam 
purusah . . . sa esa sarvasyesvarah, i.e. this person consisting of the 
mind ... is the lord of all. In the same section, it is said that when a 
person departs from this world at death he goes to a world where he 
dwells (as a person) eternally: yada vai puruso ’smallokatpraiti . . . sa 
lokam agacchaty asokam ahimam, tasmim vasati sasvatih samah , i.e. 
when this person departs from this world ... he goes to a world 
where there is no heat or cold and there abides for ever, 5.10.1. We 
may compare the use here of sasvatih samah with sassati-samam in the 

1 Yam kho idam vuccati cakkhun ti pi sotan ti pi ghanan ti pi jivha ti pi kayo 
ti pi ayam atta anicco addhuvo asassato viparinamadhammo. Yan ca kho idam 
vuccati cittan ti va mano ti va vinnanan ti va ayam atta nicco dhuvo sassato 
aviparinamadhammo sassatisamam tath’eva thassati ti, D. I.21. 

2 Ayam cakkhadmam bhedam passati. Cittam pana yasma purimam purimam 
pacchimassa pacchimassa paccayam datva’ va nirujjhati, tasma cakkhadlnam 
bhedato balavataram pi cittassa bhedam na passati. So tarn apassanto yatha nama 
sakuna evam rukkham jahitva annasmim niliyante, evam eva imasmim attabhave 
bhinne cittam annattha gacchati ti . . ., DA. I.114. 
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Pali version. Unfortunately, we are not given the reasoning behind this 
view, which is often the case with Upanisadic theories. Buddhaghosa’s 
analogy of the bird (compared to the soul) and the tree is found in the 
Upanisads (Prasna 4.7; Svet. 4 .6) but not in the context that he 
suggests. The argument based on observation that the person can exist 
without the sense-organs but not without prana or the life-breath 
(identified with the ‘intelligential self’ in the Kausitaki Upanisad 1 ) is 
often mentioned (Brh. 1.3. 1-7, 1.7-13) but in these contexts, manas 
(mind) is treated as one of the sense-organs. We have not been suc- 
cessful in tracing the argument in pre-Buddhistic thought. The 
argument possibly was that sense-organs being material were des- 
tructible while the mind being immaterial was indestructible and that 
what was indestructible was immortal, but this is pure surmise. 

(432) The next thesis based on reasoning and speculation and intro- 
duced in identical language as the first reads as follows: ‘This world is 
neither finite nor infinite. Those recluses and brahmins who say that 
the world is finite and spherical are wrong. Those recluses and brah- 
mins who say the world is infinite and without limit are also wrong. 
And so are the recluses and brahmins who say that the world is both 
finite and infinite’. 2 The Corny, is unhelpful and it is difficult to see 
what the reasoning of this school could have been. We would tenta- 
tively suggest that it could be the view of the school which held the 
doctrine of avicalitanityatvam (y. supra , 402-8) and which, probably on 
the basis of a priori arguments, proved the unreality of multiplicity, 
motion and of the world. According to this theory if the world was 
unreal (vanjha), then space was unreal and therefore the spatial 
epithets ‘finite’ or ‘infinite’ could not be predicated of it. So the world 
is ‘neither finite nor infinite’ and the three other logical alternatives 
based on the conception that space was real are proved to be false. 

(433) The next rational thesis is: ‘The soul and the world are non- 
causal in origin’ (adhicca-samuppanno atta ca loko ca, D. 1 . 29). Prof. 
Rhys Davids translates the phrase as ‘fortuitous in origin’ but as we 

1 This is the main theme of this Upanisad; v. . . . prano’smi prajnatma, 3.2, 
T am the breathing spirit, the intelligential self’ (Hume, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads , p. 321). 

2 N’evayam loko antava na panananto. Ye te samana-brahmana evam ahamsu: 
‘Antava ayam loko parivatumo’ ti tesam musa. Ye pi te samana-brahmana evam 
ahamsu: ‘Ananto ayam loko apariyanto’ ti tesam pi musa. Ye pi te samana- 
brahmana evam ahamsu: ‘Antava ca ayam loko ananto ca 'ti tesam pi musa . . . 

D. I.23, 24. 
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have shown (y. supra , 4 T 5; v. infra, 763) whatever the original etymo- 
logical meaning of the word, we find that in usage it referred to either 
(a) a purely Deterministic theory or (b) a purely Indeterministic 
theory. If it was the former, it could be identified with the niyati- 
vadin’s thesis, which as we have shown (y. supra, 199) was a product 
of a priori reasoning; the Corny, explains adhiccasamuppanna- as ‘non- 
causal in origin* (akarana-samuppannam, DA. I.i 18) and this may very 
well imply the niyativada-, which has been called the ahetuka-vada (the 
non-causal theory, v. supra , 415) in the Nikayas. 

(434) The above four theories are the only four which are stated in 
the Nikayas to be exclusively the product of takka - (cp. takka- 
pariyahatam) and according to the Corny, those who constructed these 
theories would have to be classified as suddha-takkika or ‘pure 
reasoners*. There are, however, a few theories mentioned in the 
Pancattaya Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, which according to the 
commentary are a product of various kinds of reasoning ( v . supra, 416) 
including pure reasoning. Thus the theory that ‘the soul and the world 
were extremely happy* (ekanta-sukhi atta ca loko ca, M. II.233) in our 
pre-existent state 1 is said to be a theory that can have one of three 
epistemic origins: ‘This theory may arise as that of the mystic (who 
reasons on the data of his experiences), the person who remembers his 
past births (and reasons on this basis) and the (pure) reasoner. In the 
case of the mystic, the theory arises as a result of his recalling by means 
of his retrocognitive knowledge his (past) life in a ksatriya family as 
extremely happy; similarly in the case of the person remembering his 
prior births, who experiences happiness in this life and recalls that his 
soul was in the same state in the previous seven lives. In the case of the 
(pure) reasoner, it arises as a result of his experiencing happiness in this 
life and arguing that he was identically the same in the past*. 2 

(435) We are now in a position to see that the term takka- meant in 
the Pali Nikayas either (i) the kind of reasoning with which the 
theories, which were debated at this time, were defended or criticized, 
even if they may not have been in origin products of reasoning at all, or 

1 Note that this theory is a pubbantanuditthi, ‘a theory relating to the prior 
end (i.e. pre-existence)’, M. I.233. 

2 Ayam ditthi labhi-jatissara-takkmam vasena uppajjati: labhino hi pubbeni- 
vasananena khattiyakule ekantasukham eva attano jatim anussarantassa evam 
ditthi uppajjati, tatha jatissarassa paccuppannam sukham anubhavato atltasu 
sattasu jatisu tadisam eva attabhavam anussarantassa, takkissa pana idha sukhasa- 
mangino atite p’aham evam eva ahosin ti takken eva uppajjati, MA. IV.24. 
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(ii) the kind of reasoning with which the speculative, rational meta- 
physical theories were constructed and which the commentator has 
called ‘pure reasoning’. We found that these latter appear to have been 
constructed on the basis of a priori reasoning, but the instances were 
too few and their identity too uncertain for us to be quite sure about 
this. So when it was enjoined that ‘one should not accept (a theory) 
on the grounds of takka-’ (ma takka-hetu, v. supra , 314), it meant that 
‘reasoning’ of the type (i) or (ii) should not be considered as giving 
knowledge of the truth of these theories. 

(436) This is further clarified in the Sandaka Sutta, where it is said 
that one of the four types of religions which are said to be unsatis- 
factory but not necessarily false is that based on ‘reason and specula- 
tion’. It says: ‘Herein ... a certain teacher is a reasoner and investigator; 
he teaches a doctrine which is self-evident and is a product of reasoning 
and the pursuit of speculation. But in the case of a person who reasons 
and speculates, his reasoning may be good or bad, true or false’. 1 In 
this passage too we have the same problem that we met with in the 
passage referring to the anussavika- (v. supra , 282). The text reads: 
takkissa . . . satthuno . . . sutakkitam pi hoti duttakkitam pi hoti, 
tatha pi hoti annatha pi hoti, which is translated by Miss Horner as, 
‘If a teacher is a reasoner . . . part is well-reasoned and part is badly 
reasoned and is both right and wrong’ (M.L.S. II.200). For the same 
reasons, which we urged against a similar translation of the previous 
passage (y. supra , 282, 283), we would prefer to translate this (literally) 
as ‘It is (sometimes) well-reasoned and (sometimes) ill-reasoned by a 
teacher who is a reasoner and it is (sometimes) true and (sometimes) 
false’. This would give the four possibilities: 

1. sutakkitam tatha, i.e. well-reasoned true 

2. sutakkitam annatha, i.e. well-reasoned false 

3. duttakkitam tatha, i.e. ill-reasoned true 

4. duttakkitam annatha, i.e. ill-reasoned false. 

If this explanation is correct, it means that the truth or falsity of a 
theory in relation to fact cannot be judged by the consistency of its 
reasoning, for even a well-reasoned theory may be false in the light 
of contingent facts and an ill-reasoned theory true. The soundness of 

1 Idh’ekacco sattha takki hoti vimamsl, so takkapariyahatam, vimamsanucari- 
tam sayam patibhanam dhammam deseti. Takkissa kho pana . . . satthuno 
vlmamsissa sutakkitam pi hoti duttakkitam pi hoti, tatha pi hoti annatha pi hoti, 
M. I.520. 
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the reasoning is no guarantee of truth in the same way in which (as it 
was said) what was accepted on the best authority may be false ( v . 
supra, 279). 

(437) The next ground for accepting a proposition which is said to be 
unsatisfactory is nayahetu (v. supra , 314). There are two senses of naya- 
with an epistemological import, which were probably current at this 
time. One is the sense of ‘standpoint’ as found in the school of the 
Trairasika Ajivikas and the Jains (y. supra , 218, 228), while the other 
was the sense of ‘inference’. The former sense is not met with else- 
where in the Canon, while the latter is viewed with favour. Thus at 
S. II.58 and Ybh. 329 (r. infra , 758) it is not all considered illegitimate 
or unsatisfactory in any way to infer from an observed present causal 
occurrence that it would have held true in the past and would hold 
true in the future. In one place in the Jatakas (IV.241) naya- is used for 
‘right inference’ (nayam nayati medhavi, i.e. the wise man draws a 
right inference) as opposed to anaya- for ‘wrong inference ’ 1 (anayam 
nayati dummedho, i.e. the fool draws a wrong inference). One there- 
fore wonders whether it is not preferable to render naya- here as 
‘standpoint’ or ‘point of view’ and translate nayahetu as ‘because it is a 
standpoint or a point of view’, which is appropriate to the context. 
There is, however, a context in the same stratum as the passage under 
discussion in which ‘nayena nayati’ is used for ‘infers in this manner’ 
where it is not clear whether the inference is legitimate or not. It is 
said that the brahmin Todeyya ‘infers in this manner’ (imina nayena 
neti, A. II. 180). Here the inference seems to be that from the premisses 
p and q (y. infra) he infers r: 

p — pandito raja Eleyyo, the king Eleyya is wise, 
q — (yasma) . . . samano Ramaputto ranno Eleyyassa panditena pandi- 
tataro, (since) . . . the recluse Ramaputta is wiser than the wise king 
Eleyya. 

r — tasma, raja Eleyyo samane Ramaputte abhippasanno, therefore the 
king Eleyya is exceedingly pleased with the recluse Ramaputta. 

This instance is given to illustrate the general principle that ‘it is 
impossible . . . for an evil person to recognize an evil person’ (att- 
hanam . . . yam asappuriso asappurisam janeyya, loc. cit .) and it seems 

1 The Corny. (Joe. cit) explains anayam neti as akaranam karanan ti ganhati, 
i.e. takes as a reason what is not a reason. 
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as if the above inference is considered illegitimate. 1 2 The context is 
obscure and although the verb neti is used in the sense of ‘infers’, naya- 
is not used in the sense of ‘inference’ but of ‘method’ or ‘manner of 
inference’ which was probably the origin of the secondary meaning 
of ‘inference’, which the term has acquired. 

(438) The next ground on which it is said that one should not accept 
a proposition as true is that of akara-parivitakka-, translated by 
Woodward as ‘after considering reasons’ (G.S. II.200), following the 
commentary which has ‘thinking that this is a good reason after 
reflecting over reasons in this manner’ (sundaram idam karanan ti 
evam karana-parivitakkena, AA. II.305). 

(439) The sense is attested in the PTS. Dictionary {s.v.) which gives 
‘reason, ground, account’ as the fifth meaning of akara- and gives 
D. I.138, 139 as the instances in the Canon. But the term does not 
occur in the sense of ‘reason’ in this context. The text reads: dasah’ 
akarehi patiggahakesu vippatisaram pativinodetum, which has been 
correctly rendered by Prof. Rhys Davids as ‘in order to prevent any 
compunction that might afterwards in ten ways arise . . .’ (SBB., II. 179). 
The term, however, does occur in the sense of ‘reason’ at M. I.320. 
This context throws much light on the exact use of akara- in this sense. 
Here it is said that if others were to question a monk as to ‘what were 
the reasons {akara) or the grounds (anvaya) on which he says that “the 
Exalted One is perfectly enlightened” ’ (ke . . . akara ke anvaya 1 
yen’ayasma evam vadesi: sammasambuddho Bhagava . . . loc . cit .), he 
should be in a position to reply that he has studied the dhamma and ‘had 
come to realize by his own personal higher knowledge the truth of 
part of the dhamma and has come to the conclusion (on this basis) that 
“the Exalted One was perfectly enlightened” ’ (tatha thata ’ham 
tasmim dhamme abhinnaya idh’ekaccam dhammam dhammesu 
nittham agamam . . . sammasambuddho Bhagava . . ., loc . cit.). Such a 
belief based on reasons is said to be ‘a belief based on reasons and 
grounded in personal experience’ (akara-v at! saddha dassana-mulika, 
loc. cit.). This akara- is here used to denote the ‘reasons’ which are 
adequate for one to have a rational belief (saddha) not amounting to 
knowledge (nana, v. infra , 666). When, therefore, it is said that ‘one 

1 As an exercise in logic it is clear that one cannot infer r from p and q, unless 
one assumes an extra premiss. 

2 Cp. anvaye nanam (v. supra, 758) for ‘inductive knowledge’; probably in 
origin, lit . ‘knowledge of causes’. 
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should not accept (anything as true) after reflecting on reasons’ what is 
meant is reflecting on reasons, not quite adequate for one to claim 
knowledge. 

(440) The next ground is that of ditthi-nijjhana-kkhanti translated as 
‘reflection on and approval of some theory’ (G.S. II.200). The Corny, 
suggests ‘because it agrees with our theory accepted after consideration 
and after being convinced of it’ (amhakam nijjhayitva khamitva 
gahita-ditthiya saddhim sameti, AA. II.305). We have seen that 
khamati occurs with ditthi in the sense of ‘approving of’ or ‘agreeing 
with’ some theory (e.g. sabbam me khamati, M. 1.497, v. supra, 333). 
But nijjhanam khamati occurs as a single phrase to describe the con- 
viction that dawns after thinking about a theory (or the dhamma) and 
intelligently examining its meaning, viz. te tarn dhammam pariya- 
punitva tesam dhammanam pannaya attham na upaparikkhanti, tesamte 
dhammanam pannaya attham anupaparikkhatam na nijjhanam kham - 
anti . . ., i.e. they learn a doctrine but do not intelligently examine its 
meaning, and not intelligently examining its meaning they do not 
become convinced of it, M. 1 . 133. The positive use is also found: 
sutva dhammam dhareti, dhatanam dhammanam attham upaparikkhati, 
attham upaparikkhato dhamma nijjhanam khamanti dhamma nijjha- 
nakkhantiya sati chando jayati, i.e. having heard the doctrine he bears 
it in mind, and examines the meaning of doctrines borne in mind; in 
examining the meaning he becomes convinced of the doctrines borne 
in mind and being convinced of its meaning there arises the desire (to 
live up to it). We may observe from these passages that nijjhanakk- 
hanti occurs after intelligent consideration of a theory is followed by 
the desire to act in accordance with it (cp. chando jayati . . . ussahati, 
loc . cit.). This implies that nijjhanakkhanti means the ‘conviction that 
results from thinking about a theory’ (nijjhana- = ni + y'dhya, to 
think, cp. atma . . . ni-didhydsit 3 .wy 3 h y Brh. 2.4.5, 4*5*6). So the phrase 
ditthi-nijjhana-kkhantiya would mean ‘because one is convinced of 
some theory’. This would favour the meaning suggested by the Corny, 
rather than the translator, e.g. one accepts that p is true because it 
agrees with a theory that one is convinced of. 

(441) The Pancattaya Sutta records sixteen theories, which are said 
to be accepted on subjective considerations (saddhaya, out of faith; 
ruciya, out of one’s likes, authority (anussava-, v. supra , 261-93) as 
well as the kind of rational reflection defined above as akara-parivi- 
takka and ditthi-nijjhana-kkhanti). After enumerating the theories it 
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says: ‘It is impossible that one should have a perfect and clear personal 
knowledge of these (theories) apart from believing in them out of 
faith, likes, authority, consideration of some reasons (akara-parivi- 
takka-) or conviction based on reflecting on them (ditthi-nijjhana- 
kkhanti). In the absence of a perfect and clear personal knowledge, 
even if these recluses and brahmins acquire a partial knowledge (lit. 
clarify only a part of their knowledge) of them, it would be an en- 
tanglement (upadana-) of theirs’ (. . . tesam vata annatr’eva saddhaya 
annatra ruciya annatra anussava annatra akaraparivitakka annatra 
ditthinijjhanakkhantiya paccattam yeva nanam bhavissati parisuddham 
pariyodatan ti n’etam thanam vijjati. Paccattam kho pana nane asati 
parisuddhe pariyodate, yad api te bhonto samanabrahmana tattha 
nanabhagamattam eva pariyodapenti, tad api tesam bhavatam sam- 
anabrahmananam upadanam akkhayati, M. I.234). 

(442) It will be seen that one cannot hope to have perfect knowledge 
(nana) of a proposition or theory by the consideration of some reasons 
for it (akara-parivitakka-) or by the conviction that dawns by merely 
reflecting on it (ditthi-nijjhana-kkhanti). Belief on the basis of these 
two kinds of rational reflection, is placed on the same footing on 
epistemological grounds as faith (saddha), authority (anussava-) or 
purely subjective considerations like likes or dislikes (ruci). We have 
already observed that in the Canki Sutta it was said that these five 
grounds of acceptance of a theory or proposition (viz. saddha, ruci, 
anussava-, akaraparivitakka-, ditthinijjhanakkhanti-) were said to have 
a ‘twofold result in this life itself’ (ditthe’va dhamme dvidha vipaka, 
M. I.i 70, v . supra , 278, 279) namely of turning out to be either true or 
false for ‘even that which is well reflected upon (suparivitakkitam, 
M. I.171) or well thought out (sunijjhayitam^ loc . cit.) is liable to be 
baseless, unfounded and false, while that which is not well reflected 
upon or not well thought may turn out to be true, factual and not false’ 
(api ca . . . suparivitakkitam yeva hoti . . . sunijjhayitam yeva hoti, 
tan ca hoti rittam tuccham musa; no ce pi suparivitakkitam hoti, no ce 
pi sunijjhayitam hoti, tan ca hoti bhutam tuccham anannatha, loc . cit.). 
The moral was that ‘an intelligent person safeguarding the truth should 
come absolutely to the conclusion that p is true and not-p false’ 
(vinnuna purisena nalam ettha ekamsena nitttham gantum: idam eva 
saccam, mogham annan ti, loc. cit.) on any of the above grounds. 



CHAPTER VI 


ANALYSIS AND MEANING 


(443) In this Chapter we propose to examine the nature of the analy- 
tical outlook, which is one of the features of the thought of the Pali 
Canon. It is to this outlook that we have to trace the tendency towards 
classification, definition and the delimitation of the meaning of terms, 
which becomes very marked in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Earlier in the 
Nikayas the analytical approach, combined with an empiricism, 
results in certain important insights and observations with regard to 
the meaning of propositions. 

(444) The cautious critical and analytical approach towards the study 
of the nature of things is undoubtedly an inheritance of Buddhism 
from the mood of the age in which it takes its rise. The Materialists 
had discarded all that was hitherto taken on faith or trust in the most 
hallowed of traditions and contrasted baseless belief with the know- 
ledge of what can be directly perceived and proved on the basis of 
perception. The Sceptics went a step further and denied the possi- 
bility of knowledge altogether, in the face of a medly of conflicting 
theories and probably doubted the evidence of the senses as well ( v . 
supra :, 154). All this could not but have an impact on the elite of the 
age, the vihhu purisa , perhaps typified by a person like Payasi ( v . 
supra , 136 ff.), who tried to salvage what he could of the old beliefs 
with the new methodology and critical outlook though with negative 
results. 

(445) Since Buddhism tried to appeal to this intelligentsia (v. supra y 
358), it could not afford to establish itself by dogmatic appeals, but 
had to rely on rational persuasion based on a critical outlook. The 
appeal to reason seems to have been quite common at this time, 
judging by the fact that both the orthodox as well as their opponents 
resorted to it. The Buddhist and Jain works, as we have seen ( v . 
supra , 378 ff.), mention many metaphysical theories belonging to 
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diverse schools of thought, orthodox and heterodox, which were 
rationally constructed if not rationally defended against each other. 
The Maitri Upanisad reinforces and confirms what we learn from the 
heterodox literature (v. supra, , 77). It stresses the importance of basing 
our claims to knowledge on valid means of knowledge. At the same 
time it presents a picture of the atmosphere of confusion and con- 
troversy which was a product of the rational temper of the age. It 
mentions the ‘hindrances to knowledge’ (jnanopasargah, 7.8) present 
at this time when there were those ‘who love to distract the believers 
in the Veda by the jugglery of false arguments, comparisons and 
paralogisms’ (ye . . . vrtha tarka-drstanta-kuhakendrajalair vaidikesu 
paristhatum icchanti, loc . sit.). It warns Vedic students not to asso- 
ciate with them (taih saha na samvaset, loc. cit .) and laments that ‘the 
world disturbed by false reasoning (lit. false comparisons and proofs) 
does not discern the difference between the wisdom of the Vedas and 
the rest of knowledge’ (. . . mithya-drstanta-hetubhih bhramyan loko 
na janati veda-vidyantarantu yat, loc. cit.). 

(44 6) In the face of a critical audience, those who wished to propagate 
their doctrines, had to be critical themselves. It is not surprising 
therefore that the leader of the Jains recommends the importance of 
‘analysis’ or ‘vibhajyavada’ (v. supra , 233) in the exposition of doc- 
trines and the Buddha himself claims to be ‘an analyst and not (a 
dogmatist), who makes categorical assertions’ (vibhajjavado . . . ahaiji 
. . . naham . . . ekamsavado, M. II. 197). 

(447) What is meant by this claim is clear from the context. The 
Buddha is asked for his opinion as to the truth of the two proposi- 
tions: ‘The householder succeeds in attaining what is right, just and 
good’ (gahattho aradhako hoti nayam dhammam kusalam, loc. cit.); 
‘the monk does not succeed in attaining what is right, just and good’ 
(na pabbajito aradhako hoti nayam dhammam kusalam, loc. cit.). The 
Buddha says that one cannot make a categorical assertion (na . . . 
ekamsavado) as to the truth or falsity of propositions of this sort. 1 
In the case of the first of the above propositions, if the subject had 
the characteristic, miccha-patipanna- (of bad conduct), then the 
proposition is false, but if the subject had the opposite characteristic 
(i.e. samma-patipanna-, ‘of good conduct’), the proposition would be 
true (loc. cit.). It is implied that there are certain propositions of which 


1 More examples are given in this Sutta. 
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it is not possible to say whether they are true or false, without clearing 
up ambiguities and making certain qualifications and the Buddha is an 
analyst in so far as he analyses such propositions and makes the 
requisite qualifications without asserting that they are categorically 
true or false. 

(448) This is similar to though not identical with the Jain point of view, 
which advocates the attitude of non-absolutism or anekantavada with 
regard to the truth-value of propositions. Propositions according to 
Jainism are true or false only in respect of certain standpoints or 
nayas (v. supra , 228) and not in any absolute or categorical sense. This 
means that certain qualifications have to be made or the naya (stand- 
point) in respect of which the proposition is asserted has to be specified 
before we can ascertain its truth or falsity. 

(449) While in the case of Jainism no proposition could in theory be 
asserted to be categorically true or false, irrespective of the standpoint 
from which it was made, in Buddhism such categorical assertions 
were considered possible in the case of some propositions. But the 
fact that the Buddha did not make a categorical assertion as to the 
truth- value of some propositions (e.g. the avyakata-s or unanswered 
questions), 1 the truth of which was being hotly debated at this time 
(y. supra , 378) seemed to have earned him the reputation in certain 
circles of being one who did not make any categorical assertions at 
all. The wandering ascetic Potthapada says ‘we do not know of any 
categorical doctrine preached by the recluse Gotama’ (na kho pana 
mayam kind samanassa Gotamassa ekamsikam dhammam desitam ajan- 
ama, D. 1 . 189) supporting this statement of his, by referring to the fact 
that the Buddha has not categorically declared that any of the avyakata- 
theses were either true or false. The Buddha in reply says, ‘I have 
taught and laid down doctrines (of which it is possible to make) 
categorical (assertions) and I have taught and laid down doctrines (of 
which it is not possible to make) categorical (assertions)’ (ekamsika 
pi . . . maya dhamma desita pannatta, anekamsika pi . . . maya dhamma 
desita pannatta, D. I.191). The former are illustrated by the example 
of the four noble truths 2 and the latter by the avyakata- theses. 3 

1 We are using this word to denote the ten unanswered questions considered 
as propositions in the indicative form (y. supra, 378). 

2 Katame . . . ekamsika dhamma desita . . .? ‘Idam dukkhan ti, etc.*, D. I.191. 

3 Katame . . . anekamsika dhamma desita . . .? ‘Sassato loko* ti va . . etc., 
loc. cit. 
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Prof. Rhys Davids translates ekamsika- here as ‘certain’ (SBB., Vol. 
II, p. 256) and anekamsika- as ‘uncertain’ ( loc . cit.) but this is a strictly 
incorrect rendering of ekamsika- and anekamsika-. The PTS. Dic- 
tionary also supports this translation; it explains ekamsika- as ‘certain’ 
and anekamsika- as ‘uncertain, indefinite’ in referring to this context 
( s.v . ekamsika-). Indefinite is certainly better than ‘uncertain’ in 
bringing out the epistemological import of the word, if it could mean 
a proposition of which ‘one cannot definitely say that it is true or 
false’ not because of any uncertainty on the part of the knowing subject 
but on the very nature of the proposition itself (v. infra , 477). In the 
contexts of ekamsa- (M. I.393) and ekamsa-vada- (M. II. 197, A. V. 
190) the word clearly means a categorical assertion as opposed to a 
conditional assertion (vibhajja-vada-). Here a conditional assertion 
(vibhajja-vada-) would be an anekamsa- (or anekamsika-) vada. In 
Jainism the two classes coincided. For according to the anekantavada, 
only conditional assertions (note, vibhajjavayam ca viyagarejja, v. 
supra , 233) were possible. The obvious similarity of the etymology 
and meaning of the two words, anekamsika- and anekanta- may also 
be noted. Anekamsika = an -f- ek(a) + ams(d) + ika and anekanta- 
= an + ek(a) + anta and while amsa means ‘part, corner or edge’ 
(s.v. amsa, PTS. Dictionary) anta means ‘end or edge’. 

(450) But in Buddhism it is necessary to note that while not all pro- 
positions were anekamsika; those which were, fell into at least two 
categories, (1) those which after analysis (vibhajja-) could be known 
to be true or false (v. supa , 447), and (2) those like the avyakata-theses, 
which could not be thus known. Besides, in the Pali Canon there was 
nothing strictly corresponding to the naya-doctrine of the Ajivakas 
and the Jains, although the theory of double truth (v. infra , 615, 618) 
functions in a way essentially like the naya-theory. In Jainism all 
statements would be relative (anaikantika-) because of the relativity 
of the standpoints. In Buddhism one could not say of all non-categori- 
cal statements (anekamsika-) that they were true or false from some 
standpoint or another. In a sense we may say this of the propositions, 
which it was considered necessary to analyse further before deter- 
mining their truth or falsity. Thus we could say that the proposition, 
‘gahattho aradhako hoti nayam dhammam kusalam’ (v. supra , 447) 
is true from one point of view, namely if ‘gahattho’ is qualified by 
‘samma-patipanno’ but is false from another point of view namely if 
‘gahattho’ is qualified by ‘miccha-patipanno’. But in the case of the 
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avyakata-theses it was not possible to determine their truth or false- 
hood even after analysis or from any point of view (however, v. infra , 
8x4). 

(451) So while the analytic approach appears to be partly inspired by 
the Jain example, it takes a different turn in Buddhism, when we 
consider the epistemology of the two systems. 

(452) The division of statements according to their truth- value into 
the categorical and the non-categorical and the latter into the analysable 
and the non-analysable which seems to be implied by the contexts 
referred to above, is reflected in the analysis of questions which are 
said to be of four types. It is said that ‘a person is not a fit person to 
debate (or discuss with) if he, when asked a question does not cate- 
gorically explain a question which ought to be categorically explained, 
does not analytically explain a question which ought to be explained 
analytically, does not explain with a counter-question a question which 
ought to be explained with a counter-question and does not set aside 
a question which ought to be set aside’. 1 In the same context a person 
who does the opposite is said to be a ‘fit person to debate with’ (kaccho 
hoti, loc . cit.). More generally it stated elsewhere that ‘there are these 
four kinds of explanations of questions’ (cattar’imani . . . panha- 
vyakaranani, A. II.46). The four are as follows: 

(1) panho ekamsa-vyakaranlyo , i.e. a question which ought to be 
explained categorically. 

(2) panho patipucchd-vydkaranlyo , i.e. a question which ought to be 
replied with a counter-question. 

(3) panho thapanlyOy i.e. a question that should be set aside. 

(4) panho vibhajja-vyakaraniyo , i.e. a question which ought to be 
explained analytically. 

(453) It may be noticed that the order in which these questions are 
mentioned is different from that of the previous passage, but a verse 
that follows, which may possibly be earlier than the prose passage, 
preserves the order at A. 1 . 197: 

ekamsa-vacanam ekam vibhajja-vacanam param 
tatiyam patipuccheyya catuttham pana thapaye , 

loc . cit . 

1 Sacayam . . . puggalo panham puttho samano ekamsa-vyakaramyam panham 
na ekamsena vyakaroti, vibhajja-vyakaranlyam panham na vibhajja vyakaroti, 
patipuccha-vyakaranTyam panham na patipuccha vyakaroti, thapanlyarp panham 
na thapeti, evam santayam . . . puggalo akaccho hoti, A. I.197. 
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(454) It is possible that the earliest division was into (1) ekamsa- 
vyakaraniya-panha- and (2) anekamsa-vyakara-niyapanha- corre- 
sponding to the two kinds of statements (ekamsika dhamma and 
anekamsika dhamma) mentioned at D. I.191. Later, the latter class 
would have been subdivided into the (a) vibhajja-vyakaraniya- and 
the (b) thapamya-, corresponding to the two classes of statements 
that were not ekamsika- (v. supra , 450). Patipuccha-vyakaraniya is, 
in fact, a sub-class of vibhajja-vyakaraniya, as will be seen below. 

(455) Although this classification of questions is found in the Nikayas, 
nowhere in the Pali Canon is there an attempt to explain and illustrate 
what is meant by these four kinds of questions. We have to seek these 
explanations in the Corny, to the Anguttara Nikaya (AA. II. 308, 309), 
the Milindapanha (pp. 144, 145), the Abhidharmakosa, 1 the Sphutart- 
habhidharmakosavyakhya 2 and Poussin’s account of the Abhidhar- 
makosa commentaries. 3 

(456) The Mahavyutpatti (83, p. 29) records the four kinds of ex- 
planations (of questions) in the order in which they are stated in the 
Anguttara verse ( V . supra , 453) and the prose passage at A. 1 . 197 
( y . supra , 452): ekamsa-vyakaranam, vibhajya-, pariprccha-, sthapariiya- 
vyakaranam . The only innovation it makes is to add vyakaranam 
after sthapamya- whereas the Pali account (A. II.46) merely says 
thapamya-, while mentioning vyakarana- along with the other three 
types. We cannot deduce from this that thapamya- ‘setting aside’ was 
not really considered an explanation of the question since there is the 
mention of, cattari .... panhavyakaranani (loc . cit.). 

(457) While the Pali Abhidhamma is strangely silent about these 
questions, the Abhidharmakosa records a verse mentioning not only 
the four types of questions but four examples illustrating them as well, 
viz. 

ekamsena vibhagena prcchatah sthapanlyatah 
vyakrtam maranotpattivisistatmanyatadivat, 

loc. cit. 

(458) These examples, as will be observed, are different from those 
we meet with in the Pali tradition and we cannot assume that the 
original division in the Nikayas was intended to be illustrated by 
examples of the sort adduced, especially when we find that there was 

1 5.22, Ed. R. Sankrtyayana, Benares, 1955, P- 137* 

2 Yasomitra, Ed. U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932-6, pp. 465-7. 

3 v. L’Abhidharmakosa, Poussin, Vol. 5, sections 21, 22. 
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no agreement in this regard within the non-Pali traditions themselves. 
This does not mean that we can trust the Pali tradition as giving a 
wholly correct account of the four types of questions and it is neces- 
sary to examine the illustrations in the light of what we can glean from 
the Nikayas themselves as to the meaning of these questions. 

(459) There is little doubt about the kind of question to which a 
categorical reply is due, although there is no attempt to demarcate its 
exact logical boundaries. The Milindapanha gives the example of the 
impermanence of the skandhas (i.e. the constituent factors of one’s 
personality) and puts the question in the form ‘rupam aniccan ti? 
vedana . . . sanna . . . sankhara . . . vinnanam aniccan ti?’ (i.e. Is form 
impermanent? Feelings . . . ideas . . . conative dispositions . . . cogni- 
tion impermanent? p. 145). The Abhidharmikas, 1 explained in the 
Vyakhya as the satpadabhidharmapathin-s, 2 i.e. most probably the 
Sarvastivada school 3 give the same example among other examples. 4 
So do the Mahasanghikas. 5 Buddhaghosa gives the example of ‘cakk- 
hum aniccam?’ (i.e. is the eye impermanent? AA. II.308) — to which 
we must answer categorically ‘ama, aniccam’ (i.e. yes, it is imper- 
manent). All the above examples are taken from the Nikayas them- 
selves. 6 

(460) The clearest example of a categorical question which the Nikayas 
would have envisaged would be one based on the assertion that the 
ekamsika dhamma were the four truths (v. supra , 449). The question 
would be of the form, Ts the world full of suffering?’ It is possibly 
an attempt to base their illustrations on these examples which led the 
Abhidharmikas to mention the following questions as categorically 
answerable, viz. ‘Le doleur est-elle bien definie . . . le chemin est-il 
bien defini?’ (Poussin, op . cit., p. 45). 

(461) The example given by the Vaibhasikas in the Abhidharma- 
kosakarika is the question of the form, sarve marisyantl ti, i.e. does 
everyone die? 7 to which one should reply categorically, marisyanti, 
i.e. they die. 

1 Vibhasa 15.13; v. Poussin, op. cit. } Vol. V, p. 45, fn. 3. 2 Ibid . 

3 Cp. Jnanaprasthanasastra of Katyayaniputra, Tr. and Ed. S. B. Sastri, Vol. I, 
Santiniketan, 1955, Foreword, ‘Of the seven Sarvastivada texts, the Jnanapras- 

thanasastra is the principal work and the other six which are called pada are only 

supplements to it.’ 4 Poussin, op. cit. } Vol. V, p. 45. 

5 Poussin, op. cit. } Vol. V, p. 47. 6 v. S. 11.124 and S. II. 244 If. 

7 Poussin, op. cit. } Vol. V, p. 44* 
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(462) There is no agreement in the different traditions in the examples 
given to illustrate the nature of a question which ought to be answered 
after analysis. The Milindapanha gives the example, ‘aniccam pana 
rupan ti?’ (i.e. impermanent, it seems, is matter?) after giving ‘rupam 
aniccan ti?’ as an example of a categorically answerable question. 
Buddhaghosa, who seems to be following the model of the Milinda- 
panha in framing his examples, has ‘aniccam nama cakkhun ti?’ (i.e. 
impermanent, it seems, is the eye?) as an example of this type of 
question (after giving cakkhum aniccan ti? as an example of the first 
type). Both these examples do not seem to differ in principle from the 
examples given by them to illustrate the categorical question, since 
these examples admit of a categorical reply. Thus the answer one 
would normally expect to the question, ‘aniccam pana rupan ti?’ 
would be a straightforward ‘yes’ or ama, aniccam rupam’. But both 
the Milindapanha as well as Buddhaghosa seem to find that this 
question has a certain ambiguity or obliqueness, which has to be 
cleared up analytically when answering it. Thus the suggested answer 
to aniccam nama cakkhun ti? is ‘na cakkhum eva sotam pi aniccam, 
ghanam pi aniccam . . .’ i.e. ‘it is not the eye alone (that is imper- 
manent), the ear and the organ of smell are impermanent as well’. 
Thus, this kind of answer is intended to clear up any ambiguities in 
the questions concerned. 

(463) The Abhidharmakosakarika illustrates this question with the 
example, ‘sarve janisyanti ti?’ 1 for which the suggested reply is 
saklesa janisyanti na niklesa’, i.e. as Poussin translates, ‘les etres 
revetus de passion naitront; les etres exempts de passion ne naitront 
pas’ ( loc . cit.). At first sight it would seem that this question too admits 
of a categorical reply; one may answer the question by saying, na sarve 
janisyanti, i.e. all are not born. This is, in fact, the suggestion of 
Bhadanta Rama who ‘disent que la deuxieme question appelle, comme 
la premiere, pne reponse categorique . . .’ (Poussin, op. cit., p. 45). But 
if the purpose of an answer is to clear up as far as possible the doubts of 
the question it is not served by this kind of reply. Na sarve janisyanti, 
may mean that ‘no one is reborn’ or that ‘some are reborn’. If it means 
the second, one would still not be certain as to which types of persons 
would be reborn and which not. The suggested answer apparently clears 
up these doubts in the mind of the questioner by analytically examining 


Ibid., i.e. ‘Is everyone reborn V 
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the doubts and ambiguities implicit in the question. So we cannot 
entirely agree with Bhadanta Rama’s dissent. 

(464) The Abhidharmikas give a much more elaborate example . 1 
If a deceitful person desires instruction about the dharmas, he should 
make distinctions and say in reply that the dharmas are numerous, 
past, future and present and ask him about which dharmas he wants 
to know. If he replies that he wants to know about past dharmas, he 
should distinguish and say that past dharmas are many such as rupa, 
samjna, etc., and ask him about which past dharmas he wishes to 
know. If he asks about rupa one should distinguish and say that there 
are three rupas, good, bad and undefined. This is a very unsatis- 
factory example. To say, ‘Je desire que le Venerable me dise les 
dharmas ’ 2 is strictly not to ask a question. The question would strictly 
be, ‘What are the dharmas?’ to which it would be possible to answer 
categorically by enumerating all the dharmas and making in the process 
the necessary distinctions as well. Besides it is necessary to find out 
the intentions of the questioner before deciding upon the nature of 
the question and it is therefore not surprising that the Abhidharmikas 
should say that ‘le meme question, posee par un homme perfide, est 
la question a laquelle il faut repondre par question’ (Poussin, op, cit 
46). Even without this complication the suggested answer contains a 
counter-question (e.g. les dharmas sont nombreux, passes, futures, 
presents. Lesquels desires-tu que je dise?) and it would therefore be 
difficult to distinguish it from the third type of question. We cannot 
therefore consider this as a valid example of a vibhajja-vyakaranlya 
question as understood in the Nikayas. 

(465) An example of such a question is mentioned in the Nikayas in 
another context than that which we have already discussed (v. supra , , 
447). It is said that ‘the foolish person Samiddhi gave a categorical 
reply to a question of the wandering ascetic Potaliputta, which ought 
to have been replied after analysis’ (Samiddhina moghapurisena 
Potaliputtassa paribbajakassa vibhajja-byakaranlyo panho ekamsena 
byakato, M. III.208). The question referred to is, ‘sancetanikam . . . 
kammam katva kayena vacaya manasa, kim so vediyatl ti?’ (i.e. 
having performed a volitional act with one’s body, speech or mind, 
what does he experience?, M. III.207). Samiddhi replies this cate- 
gorically saying, ‘sancetanikam . . . kammam katva kayena vacaya 
manasa dukkham so vediyatl ti’ (having performed a volitional act 

1 Poussin, op. cit., p. 46. 2 Ibid. 
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with one's body, speech or mind one experiences suffering, loc . cit.). 
This reply is erroneous probably because the term sancetanikam 
kammam (volitional act) is ambiguous and can mean (i) sancetanikam 
kusalam kammam (a good volitional act), (ii) sancetanikam akusalam 
kammam (an evil volitional act), or (iii) sancetanikam avyakatam 
kammam (a neutral volitional act) and the reply will differ in each 
case. The Mahasarighikas seem to have noticed this instance in the 
Nikayas and give it as an example of this kind of question (Poussin, 
op. cit ., p. 47). The analysis (vibhajya) required in answering this kind 
of question consists therefore in clearing up the ambiguities implicit 
or even remotely implied in the terms or the form in which the 
question is put. 

(466) The third kind of question, the patipucchavyakaranlya-, appears 
in fact to be only a subdivision of the second type, since the necessity 
for the counter-question is again due to the ambiguities in the original 
question, which in fact can be cleared up by an analytical answer instead 
of putting the onus on the questioner by asking him what he means 
by this or that term. The Milindapanha in illustrating this type of 
question merely gives the example, ‘cakkhuna sabbam vijanati ti?’ 
(does one know everything with the eye? loc. cit.) but does not tell 
us what the counter-question should be. The counter-question 
probably would be a request to clear up the ambiguity of ‘sabbam* 
by asking, sabbam rupam udahu sabbam saddam . . . ? (Is it every 
form or every sound or . . . ?). The question is therefore not logically 
different from a question of the second kind since it could be analyti- 
cally answered as follows: cakkhuna sabbam rupam vijanati, api ca na 
sabbam saddam vijanati . . ., i.e. one knows every form with the eye 
but one does not know any sound. . . . Buddhaghosa gives the example, 
‘yatha cakkhum tatha sotam, yatha sotam tatha cakkhun ti?’ (Is the 
eye the same as the ear and the ear the same as the eye? loc. cit.) 
It is said that one should counter-question the questioner and ask him 
in what sense he is using the word ‘same’. If he answers that it is ‘in 
the sense of seeing' (dassanatthena) one's reply should be ‘no' and if 
it is ‘in the sense of impermanence' (aniccatthena) one's reply should be 
‘yes’. It is clear that this ambiguity could have been dealt with, without 
the necessity for the counter-question. 

(467) The AbhidharmakoSakarika gives the example, ‘Is man superior 
or inferior?' (Poussin, op. cit. y p. 44). One should reply this with the 
question, ‘In relation to whom?’ (loc. cit.) and if he says, ‘In relation 
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to the gods’ (Joe. cit .), he should reply ‘he is inferior’ ( loc . cit .), but 
if he says, ‘In relation to the beings of the lower worlds’ (etres des 
mauvaises destinees, loc. cit .), he should reply, ‘he is superior’ (loc. 
cit.). Here again the counter-question which is necessitated by the 
ambiguity of the terms ‘visista-’ (superior) and ‘hlna’ (inferior) may 
be cleared up in the very first answer by specifying the senses in which 
man is inferior and superior respectively. Bhadanta Rama thought 
that this question was of the first type and one could reply it cate- 
gorically as follows: ‘L’homme, en effet, est en meme temps superior 
et inferieur d’apres le point de comparaison’ (Poussin, op. cit ., p. 45). 
But this is a mistake since in specifying, ‘d’apres le point de comparison’ 
one is making an ‘analysis’. The Abhidharmikas, as we have already 
remarked, do not strictly distinguish this type of question from the 
second. It is the same question as the second, which becomes pati- 
puccha-vyakaraniya and is intended to confuse and confound the 
questioner when he happens to be a deceitful person (satha) (v. 
Poussin, op. cit ., p. 46). 

(468) The Mahasanghikas have the merit of picking on an example 
taken directly from the Nikayas. When the Buddha is asked the 
question, sanna nu kho . . . purisassa atta, udahu anna sanna anno 
atta, i.e. is consciousness a person’s soul or is consciousness one thing 
and the soul another? D. 1 . 185, he replies with the question, kim pana 
tvam . . . attanam paccesi, i.e. what do take to be the soul?, loc. cit. 
The Mahasanghikas give this same example. 1 In this context perhaps 
the counter-question may be justified for one of the words (atta, soul) 
used by the questioner admitted of such a variety of usages at this 
time that no one but the user could have known exactly the sense in 
which he was employing the term. But even here it may be noted that 
the reply is based on an analysis of the meaning of the term atta. 

(469) The next kind of question mentioned, the thapaniya-, is in- 
teresting in so far as it seems to have a modern parallel in the kind of 
question which the Positivist dismisses as meaningless and therefore 
unanswerable. The Milindapanha (p. 145), the Anguttara Corny. 2 
(AA. II.309), the Mahasanghikas (Poussin, op. cit.> p. 48), and even 

1 Poussin, op. cit., p. 47, Poussin has mistakenly given the reference as Digha, 
i. 195 when it should be D. 1 . 185. 

2 Here it is said, tam jivam tam sarlran ti adini putthena pana, ‘avyakatam 
etam Bhagavata’ti thapetabbo, i.e. when questioned whether the ‘soul is the same 
as the body’, etc., one should set it aside as unexplained by the Exalted One. 
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Abhidharmikas (Poussin, op. cit ., p. 47) agree in giving the avyakata- 
theses in question form as examples of this kind of question. The 
Mahasanghikas mention fourteen theses by extending the theses, 
antava loko and sassato loko, into the four logical alternatives (v. 
infra , 571) instead of the two, but curiously enough this extension is 
not made in the Pali Canon, which knows of only ten avyakata- 
theses. 

(470) There is no doubt that these theses were regarded in the 
Nikayas as those doctrines about which no categorical assertion was 
made ( v . supra , 449). At M. 1 . 426 it was said: yan’imani ditthigatani 
Bhagavata abyakatani thapitani patikkhittani — sassato loko iti pi 
asassato loko iti pi . . i.e. those metaphysical theories which have 
not been explained and which have been set aside and rejected by the 
Exalted One (y. supra , 377). This shows that the Nikayas clearly 
recognized these questions as those which were to be set aside. 

(471) The problem is why these questions were set aside. Buddhaghosa 
defines a thapanlya panha as ‘a question which ought not to be ex- 
plained and which ought to be set aside on the ground that it was not 
explained by the Exalted One* (avyakatam etam Bhagavata ti thapet- 
abbo, eso panho na vattabbo, ayam thapanlyo panho, AA. II.309). 
This is not very helpful, for he is virtually saying that these questions 
ought to be set aside because they have been set aside by the Buddha. 
But the problem really is why the Buddha considered these questions 
as ‘those which ought to be set aside’. 

(472) Did these questions have a certain property which made them 
unanswerable or were they in principle answerable categorically or 
analytically though set aside for a special reason. If the latter was the 
case, the questions do not belong to a logically different type whereas 
if the former is the case, they would fall into a class of their own. It is 
also possible that the questions which were classified as thapanlya 
were a mixed lot, of which some were to be set aside for the former 
reason and others for the latter. 

(473) We have discussed in a later Chapter what consideration lead us 
to conclude that these questions were ‘to be set aside’ (thapanlya) on 
pragmatic grounds since belief in any of the possible answers was 
considered irrelevant and otiose for our purpose ( v . infra , 814). It is 
possible to argue that these questions were regarded to be in principle 
answerable categorically though dismissed for pragmatic reasons but 
it is necessary to note that nowhere is it directly stated that these 
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beliefs were either categorically true or categorically false. They were 
only pacceka-saccas (individual or partial truths, v. infra , 599-601) 
and a product of wrong reflection. 1 When we consider all the evidence 
it is clear that at least some of these questions were considered to have 
such a logical nature that no answer or no categorical answer could be 
given to them. 

(474) Four of the avyakata-questions concern the existence of the 
Tathagata ( v . supra, , 378) after death. If a categorical asnwer to the 
question as to whether the Tathagata exists or is born (upapajjati, 
v. infra, 477) after death was possible, it should be possible to say 
according to the laws of logic (v. infra , 582, 583) that one of the four 
alternatives must be true. Now we observe that the Buddha takes the 
four (logically) possible answers and shows that none of them ‘fit the 
case’ (upeti), or adequately describe the situation, viz. upapajjatl ti 
. . . na upeti na upapajjatl ti . . . na upeti, upapajjati ca na ca upapajjatl 
ti . . . na upeti, n’eva upapajjati na na upapajjatl ti . . . upeti, i.e. (to 
say) that he is born . . . does not fit the case, that he is not born . . . 
does not fit the case, that he is and is not born . . . does not fit the 
case, that he is neither born nor not born . . . does not fit the case, 
M. I.486. This means that no categorical answer to the question, 
vimutta-citto . . . kuhim upapajjati ti? (i.e. where is the one whose 
mind is emancipated . . . born? loc. cit.), which is in intent the same 
as the question, hoti Tathagato param marana? i.e. does the Perfect 
One exist after death? 

(475) Vaccha, the interlocutor in the above context, is confounded by 
this reply 2 of the Buddha apparently because he thought that one 
of the logical alternatives must be true and says that he has lost what- 
ever faith he derived from the earlier part of the discourse. The 
Buddha then reassures Vaccha saying that there is no cause here for 
lack of discernment or confusion and goes on to illustrate with a 
simile why none of the possible answers ‘fit the case’. Since this 
simile is important we shall reproduce it here: 

Buddha: If this fire in front of you were to go out (lit. blow out), 
would you know ‘this fire in front of me has gone out (lit. blown 
out y (sace te . . . purato so aggi nibbayeyya janeyyasi tvam: ayam 
me purato aggi nibbuto ti, M. I.487). 

1 . . . Sassato loko . . . asassato loko . . . antava loko . . . anantava loko . . . 
ayam . . . ditthi. . . ayonisomanasikarahetu uppanna ..., A. V.187. 

2 Cp. Etthaham bho Gotama annanam apadiin, ettha sammoham apadirxi . . ., 
M. I.487. 

K 
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Vaccha: If the fire in front of me were to go out, I would know, 
‘this fire in front of me has gone out’ (sace me . . . purato so aggi 
nibbayeyya janeyyaham: ayam me purato aggi nibbuto ti, loc 4 
cit .). 

Buddha: Now if someone were to ask you, ‘this fire in front of you , 
which has gone out , in which direction has it gone , eastern, western* 
northern or southern’, questioned thus, how would you reply? 
(sace pana tarn . . . evam puccheyya: yo te ayam purato aggi nibbuto 
so aggi ito katamam disam gato puratthimam va pacchimam va 
uttaram va dakkhinam va ti, evam puttho tvam . . . kin ti byaka- 
reyyasi ti?). 

Vaccha: (I would say) It does not fit the case. The fire, which blazed 
on account of the fuel of grass and sticks, comes to be reckoned as 
(sankham gacchati) ‘gone out’, since it had consumed (the fuel) 
and was not fed with more (fuel) (na upeti . . . yam hi so . . . aggi 
tina-katthupadanam paticca ajali, tassa ca pariyadana annassa ca 
anupahara nibbuto t’eva sankham gacchati ti, loc . cit.), 

(476) This simile clearly illustrates that the question, ‘in which 
direction has the fire gone?’ is one to which no categorical reply by 
means of any of the (logical) alternatives is possible by the very nature 
(logical) of the question. No categorical reply would aptly describe 
the situation. The question is grammatically correct in its form and 
appears to have meaning owing to the logic of ‘go out’. This verb 
is used with person words and it makes sense in such usages to ask ‘in 
what direction has he gone out?’. A categorical and meaningful 
answer specifying the direction is possible to this question. Now our 
symbolism or linguistic usage permits us to extend the use of ‘go out’ 
for such processes as fires or lights, but in such situations we would 
be committing a category mistake 1 if we assume that the going out 
takes place in a specific direction. It therefore makes no sense to ask 
‘in which direction has the fire gone?’ 2 for we would be making a 
category mistake and thereby asking a nonsensical question, to which 
no meaningful answer is possible. In fact, Wittgenstein gives the same 
example to illustrate this kind of question which our symbolism 
apparently permits, though it is based on a confusion of the logic of 

1 v. Gilbert Ryle, ‘Categories’ in, Logic and Language , ed. A. G. N. Flew, 
Second Series, p. 75. 

2 We can ask, ‘in which direction did the fire spread?’ but this is different. 
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concepts , 1 ‘Thus it can come about that we aren’t able to rid ourselves 
of the implications of our symbolism, which seems to admit of a 
question like, “Where does the flame of a candle go to when it’s 
blown o«r?” “Where does the light go to?” We have become obsessed 
with out symbolism. — We may say that we are led into puzzlement 
by an analogy which irresistibly drags us on .’ 2 

(477) It is therefore clear that the author of this Sutta considered this 
question as a meaningless one and as falling into a type of questions 
which were by their very nature (logical) unanswerable and have there- 
fore to be ‘set aside’. This question is given as an example to illustrate 
the nature of the question, ‘vimuttacitto . . . kuhim upapajjatT ti?’ 
( v . supra , 474) which is also said to be one to which no categorical 
reply is possible and since this is in effect intended to be in intent the 
same question as, ‘hoti Tathagato param marana?’ we may presume 
that at least these questions were considered to be thapaniya in the 
sense that ‘they ought to be set aside as unanswerable’ as, owing to 
the very form in which the quesion is put, it is strictly meaningless 
and no meaningful answer in any of the logical alternatives was 
therefore possible. 

(478) The Abhidharmakosakarika alone gives the following example 
to illustrate this kind of question: ‘Les skandhas sont-ils la meme 
chose que le sattva ou etre-vivant, ou en sont-ils differents?’ (Poussin, 
op . at., p. 44). The explanation given clearly classifies it as a meaning- 
less question, that is a question whose logical character is such, as to 
make it impossible of being answered by a categorical reply. It is 
said that the term ‘etre-vivant’ in the question does not refer to any 
entity and it is therefore like the question, ‘Is the son of a barren 
woman white or black?’ ( loc . cit.). Here the descriptive phrase ‘the 
son of a barren woman’ does not refer to anything since it is logically 
impossible for a barren woman to have a son. Hence the question, 
which asks for the relationship between an existent thing (the skandhas) 
and a non-entity is literally meaningless and has to be set aside. This 
example does not occur in the Pali Canon, although it is stated here 
that the Tathagata is not to be identified with the skandhas nor 
considered separate from them (S. Ill.m; S. IV.383) and Buddha- 
ghosa identifies Tathagata- with satta- (= a being) though we think 

1 Cp. Ninian Smart, A Dialogue of Religions y London, i960, p. 47, makes CB. 
(i.e. Ceylon Buddhist) say in reference to this assertion, ‘The assertion has no 
clear meaning: a flame neither goes North nor in any other direction . . 

2 Ludwig Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books , Oxford, 1958, p. 108. 
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he is mistaken in this ( v , supra , 380). The Sutra-krtanga however 
refers to the Buddhist view as follows: ‘Some fools say that there are 
five skandhas of momentary existence. They do not admit that (the 
soul) is different from nor identical with (the elements) . . 

(479) There are a number of questions regarded as ‘inappropriate 
questions’ (na kallo panho, v, infra ) which are set aside in the Nikayas 
on the ground that they are literally meaningless. Thus the question 
‘What is decay and death and of whom is this decay and death?’ is said 
to be ‘a misleading question’ (na kallo panho) to ask. The reason is 
given: ‘If one were to say “what is decay and death?” and “of whom 
is this decay and death?” or if one were to say decay and death is 
one thing and this decay and death belong to another, both these 
(questions) are the same (in meaning), only the wording is different.’ 1 2 ' 
The question is supposed to assume and imply that the subject of the 
attributes is ontologically different from the atttributes themselves 
and is thus considered to give a misleading picture of the facts. In the 
context are mentioned the two avyakata- theses, ‘tarn jivam tarn sarlram, 
annam jivam annam sarlram’ (S. II.61, v . infra , 814). Such questions 
which are suggested by the grammar of the language but which give 
or imply a false or distorted picture of the nature of reality were 
considered ‘inappropriate’ (na kallo) and were presumably set aside. 
A long list of such inappropriate questions of the same model or 
logical structure are mentioned (y. loc . cit .). Elsewhere, the question, 
‘Who feeds on the food of consciousness?’ (ko nu kho . . . vinnana- 
haram ahareti?, S. II. 13) is given as an example of an inappropriate 
question. Here too the question implies the existence of an agent of 
the action apart from the action itself. Similar questions mentioned in 
the context are: ko nu kho phusati . . . vediyati . . . tasati . . . upadi- 
yati?, i.e. who indeed (is the agent who) touches . . . experiences . . . 
recoils . . . grasps? loc, cit,), 

(480) Another example of a somewhat different character from the 
above is the question ‘Is there anything else after complete detach- 
ment from and cessation of the six spheres of experiences?’ (channam 
. . . phassayatananam asesaviraganirodha atth’annam kind ti? A. 

1 Panca khandhe vayantege, bala u khana-joi’no anno ananno nevahu, heiiyam, 
ca aheiiyam, op. cit., Vol. I, fol. 25. 

2 katamam jaramaranam kassa ca panidam jaramaranan ti iti va . . . yo vadeyya, 
annam jaramaranam annassa ca panidam jaramaranan ti va . . . yo vadeyya, 
ubhayam etam ekattam vyanjanam eva nanam, S. II.60, 61. 
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II. 1 61). The question is put in its four logically alternative forms and 
dismissed with the answer ‘do not (ask) thus’ (ma h’evam, loc . cit.). 
This means that the question is a thapaniya-panha. The reason given 
is that, ‘in talking thus one ascribes phenomenal reality 1 to what is not 
phenomenally real’ (iti vadam appapancam papanceti, loc . cit.). The 
realm of sensory and mind experience constitutes the realm of the 
phenomenally real (yavata channam phassayatananam gati, tavata 
papancassa gati, yavata papancassa gati, tavata channam phassaya- 
tananam gati, loc. cit.) and with the cessation of the former, the latter 
ceases to be for oneself (channam . . . asesaviraganirodha papanca- 
vupasamo, loc. cit.). The objection to the question seems to be that the 
question imputes to transcendent reality the characteristics of ‘exis- 
tence’, ‘non-existence’, etc., which have a valid application only within 
the realm of experience. 2 

(481) There are questions mentioned, where all four of the logical 
alternatives may be false ( v . infra , 585) but these questions are not to 
be treated as thapanlya-panha since the questions have been cate- 
gorically answered. The Nikayas distinguish between the two types 
by using the formula ‘ma h’evam’ (do not (say) so) for all the four 
alternatives of a thapamya-, while in the former case the usual nega- 
tion, ‘no h’idam’ (it is not so) is used for each of the four alternatives 
(y. A. II.163). 

(482) The term vi + \/hhaj- is found in another important sense in 
the Pali Canon to denote ‘a detailed classification, exposition or 
explanation’ of a brief statement or title, e.g. ye c’ime bhota Udenena 
cattaro puggala samkhittena vutta vittharena avibhatta sadhu me 
bhavam Udeno ime cattaro puggala vittharena vibhajatu anukampam 
upadaya, M. II.161. The brief statement is called an uddesa which has 
to be analysed and explained in detail: ko nu kho . . . Bhagavata 
samkhittena uddesassa udditthassa vittharena attham avibhattassa 
vittharena attham vibhajeyya (M. III. 193; cp. 198, 223). Such a detailed 
analysis and explanation is called a vibhahga as opposed to its uddesa; 
uddesan ca vibhangan ca (M. III. 187, 192). There are a number of 
Suttas, which are called vibhahgas in this sense, e.g. Culakamma- 

1 For a discussion and elucidation of this sense of papanca, v. Sarathchandra, 
Buddhist Psychology of Perception , The Ceylon University Press, Colombo, 
'VSS, PP- 4-io. 

2 Cp. the condemnation of the question as to what the ‘antithesis’ (patibhaga) 
of Nirvana was (M. I.304). 
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vihhahga , MahakammaWMcmg'cz, SalayatanaWMarcgtf, Uddesa vibhanga^ 
Arana vibhanga^ DhatuWMa/zgto, SaccaWMa/zgtz, DakkhinavzMa/zgfc 
(M. III.202-257). It is also in this sense that the second book of the 
Abhidhammapitaka is called a ‘Vibhanga’, as is evident from the 
contents. 

(483) Vibhanga in this sense involves both classification as well as 
definition. Mrs Rhys Davids speaking of the ‘logical analysis of the 
skandhas’ in the Vibhanga (and the Dhammasangani) says that ‘it 
resembles our more modern logical procedure known as Determina- 
tion or the conjunctive and disjunctive combination of terms far 
more than the older system of classification by way of genus, species 
and differentia. This latter method would of course, have been 
repugnant to Buddhists, as involving the philosophical principle of 
substance and co-inhering qualities. ... For the Buddhist, things and 
ideas of things were not analysable into substance and qualities. They 
were aggregates — the interpretations by mano or vinnana of the 
various forms of impression or ‘contact’ — phassa. These were analys- 
able into a number of relations and aspects making up the Buddhist 
view of life and the universe. And to understand any given term or 
name of an aggregate was to know it in all the relations under all the 
aspects that were recognized in their philosophy and ethics’ (Vbh. 
p. xvii). Elsewhere, speaking of definition in the Abhidhamma she 
says, ‘they consist very largely of enumerations of synonymous or 
partly synonymous terms of as it were overlapping circles’. 1 She 
expresses the same view in her article on ‘Logic (Buddhist)’: ‘hence 
their definitions consist in the laying together of mutually intercrossing, 
over-lapping or partially coinciding notions’. 2 

(484) These observations, while not being entirely beside the point, 
stand in need of qualification in many respects. It is probably true 
that for the Buddhist, things and ideas were not analysable into sub- 
stance and qualities in the ontological sense. This is clear from the 
fact that, as we have seen (v. supra , 479), certain questions were 
dismissed as misleading by virtue of the fact that in the form in which 
they were put they seemed to imply a difference in an ontological sense 
between a subject and its attributes or appendages. But this does not 
mean that things were regarded in Buddhism as not having attributes 
but only relations. In the later Buddhist theory of definition as Mrs 

1 Buddhist Psychology , Second Edition, London, 1924, p. *39- 

2 ERE., Vol. 8 , p. 133- 
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Rhys Davids herself has shown, 1 it was necessary in defining a concept 
to state its lakkhana (essential characteristic), rasa (basic function), 
paccupatthana (antecedent condition) and padatthana (resultant con- 
dition). We note here that stating the lakkhana or ‘essential attribute’ 
is of first and foremost importance and although this theory of defini- 
tion in its developed form is met with for the first time only with the 
commentators Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, 2 its origin can be traced 
to the Nettippakarana, which mentions not only lakkhana and pada - 
tthana , but paccupatthana as well, although Mrs Rhys Davids in- 
correctly says that the Nettippakarana ‘gives the first and last of 
Buddhaghosa’s four heads’. 3 The Nettippakarana undoubtedly places 
great stress on the concepts of lakkhana and padatthana which it 
classifies among the ‘sixteen guides (to salvation)’ (solasa-hara, p. 1), 
which are its main topics of investigation, but some of the definitions 
do mention the concept of paccupatthana as well. 

(485) In the section on padatthana (pp. 27 ff.), a number of words are 
defined in terms of lakkhana and padatthana . We may then consider 
the following representative examples: 

(i) ‘Greed’ has the characteristic of wanting, its resultant condition is 
stealing (patthanalakkhano lobho, tassa adinnadanam padattha- 
nam, 27). 

(ii) ‘Desire’ has the characteristic of attachment; its resultant condition 
is (the interest in) what is attractive and pleasant (ajjhosanalakk- 
hano tanha, tassa piyarupam satarupam padatthanam, loc . cit.). 

(iii) ‘Absence of hatred’ has the characteristic of not harming; its 
resultant condition is absence of killing (abyapajjhalakkhano 
adoso, tassa panatipata veramani padatthanam, loc. cit.). 

Here lakkhana is used to denote the ‘basic characteristic’ of a concept 
which distinguishes it from everything else, but in the section on 
lakkhana, the term is used in the sense of a ‘property’ common to 
members of a class, e.g. all the six internal spheres (of sense) have a 
common property in the sense of being ‘executioners’ (sabbani hi cha 
ajjhattikani ayatanani vadhakatthena ekalakkhanani, 30). These two 
‘senses’ are basically the same in that the essential characteristic of a 

1 Buddhist Psychology, Second Edition, 1924, p. 189; ERE., Vol. 8, p. 139; 
Points of Controversy, London, 1915? P- li- 

2 v. AtthasalinI, 109, 263 ff.; Abhidhammavatara, 2 ff. 

3 v. ‘Logic (Buddhist)’ in ERE., Vol. 8, p. 133 under Literature. 
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thing is a property common to members of the class to which it 
belongs. The word padatthana is not used consistently. It is sometimes/ 
the ‘antecedent causal condition’ which is a predominant factor in 
bringing about an effect. Thus in the following sequences: 

pamujjam pitiya padatthanam , i.e. exultation is the antecedent con- 
dition of joy 

piti passaddhiya padatthanam , i.e. joy is the antecedent condition of 
composure 

passaddhi sukhassa padatthanam , i.e. composure is the antecedent con- 
dition of happiness 

sukham samadhissa padatthanam , i.e. happiness is the antecedent con- 
dition of concentration and insight 
samadhi yathabhutananadassanassa padatthanam , i.e. concentration is 
the antecedent condition of true knowledge and insight, p. 29, 

each preceding state is said to be the precedent or ‘antecedent con- 
dition’ (padatthana-) of what follows. Its definition is given: ‘whatever 
is a condition by way of decisive support and is a causal factor is a 
padatthana :’ (yo ko ci upanissayo yo ko ci paccayo, sabbo so pada - 
tthanam , 29). But when ‘stealing’ (adinnadanam) was said to be the 
padatthana - of ‘greed’ ( y . supra), padatthana is the resultant condition 
and not the antecedent cause. Its identification with upanissaya-, which 
is a phenomenon which ‘will belong either to the past or the future’ 1 
according to the Patthana implies this same ambiguity. The two senses 
seem to have been distinguished only after paccupatthana came to be 
consistently employed to denote the ‘antecedent condition’ and 
padatthana came to mean the ‘resultant condition’. But paccupatthana 
is a concept which is also employed in the Nettippakarana, contrary to 
Mrs Rhys Davids’ remark (v. supra , 484). Thus saddha is defined in 
two ways, once with the concept of paccupatthana- - and again with 
padatthana -: 

(i) ‘Faith’ (saddha) has the characteristic of submission and the 
antecedent condition of inclination (okappanalakkhana saddha 
adhimutti paccupatthana, 28) 

(ii) ‘Faith’ (saddha) has the characteristic of aspiring towards; its 
resultant condition is unshakable conviction (abhipatthayanalakk- 
hano saddha tassa aveccappasado padatthanam, loc. cit .). 

1 Nyanatiloka, Guide Through the Abhidhamma Pitaka , Second Edition, 
Colombo, 1957? p. 1 21. 
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So is pasada defined in both ways: 

(i) ‘Faith* (pasado) has the characteristic of placidity {lit. non- 
turbulence) and the antecedent condition of tranquillity (anavila- 
lakkhano pasado sampasidana paccupatthano, loc. cit .) 

(ii) ‘Faith* (pasado) has the characteristic of placidity and its resultant 
condition is belief (anavilalakkhano pasado tassa saddha padattha- 
nam , loc . cit.). 

(486) The fact that things have a certain basic characteristic or 
characteristics, which justify our use of certain terms to denote them 
is taken for granted in the Nikayas as well. Thus it was assumed in the 
Upanisads that whatever was atman must have the characteristics of 
intrinsic control, permanence and happiness, viz. the atman is the 
‘inner controller* (antaryamin, Brh. 3.7.1) is ‘ageless* (vijarah, Ch. 
8.7.1) and ‘free from sorrow* (v. supra , 33). These are assumed to be 
the attributes or characteristics of the atman, where Saccaka argues 
with the Buddha and claims the truth of the proposition, ‘my body 
is my atman* (rupam me atta, M. I.232). The Buddha points out that 
rupa- has none of the characteristics of an atman. It does not change 
according to one’s will (y. vattati te tasmim rupe vaso: evam me 
rupam hotu, evam me rupam ma ahosl ti — no h’idam, i.e. do you 
have control of your body (such that you could determine): ‘thus let 
my body be and thus let my body not be* — It is not the case, loc. cit.); 
it is ‘impermanent and sorrowful’ (aniccam dukkham, loc. cit.). We 
thus see that both Saccaka and the Buddha assume that whatever is 
atman must have these characteristics (lakkhana-). 

(487) Terms are formally defined sometimes in the Nikayas and more 
often in the Abhidhammapitaka but no consistent pattern of definition 
is followed. This is perhaps due partly to the nature and importance of 
the terms defined and the influence of the Brahmanic tradition as well, 
but it is also due to the absence of a clear conception of definition. 

(488) While the Brahmanas resorted to fanciful etymologies in 
defining the use of words 1 we find often in the Nikayas an attempt to 
define the meaning of terms with wrong (i.e. historically incorrect) 
definitions. This was possibly done intentionally in order to suggest 
a new use of these terms. Thus it is said that a ‘brahmana* (a brahmin) 
should be so called ‘because he has cast out evil* (bahitapapo ti 

1 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas y HOS., Vol. 32, p. 483. 

K* 
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brahmano, Dh. 388). ‘Rupa- is that by which one is afflicted with heat* 
cold* etc.’ (ruppatl ti tasma rupan ti vuccati, kena ruppati? sitetia, 
unhena . . S. III.86), although it is doubtful whether the etymology 
of rupa is in any way connected with the verbal root of ruppati, to 
be hurt. 

(489) The etymology is not always wrong, for there are many 
instances in which the correct verbal root is indicated, e.g. when 
sanna is defined by correctly relating it with the verbal form sanjanati 
and by mentioning a few typical instances of sanna: sanjanati ti . . , 
tasma sanna ti vuccati, kihca sanjanati . . . nilakam pi sanjanati pitakam. 
pi sanjanati . . . lohitakam pi . . . odatam pi, i.e. it is called sanna, because 
one recognizes (with it), what does one recognize? One recognizes 
what is blue, yellow, red, white, M. I.293. This kind of definition in 
extension 1 is at times resorted to with greater exactness in the Abhi- 
dhammapitaka, though sometimes a definition in intention or even 
several such definitions are given along with it. 

(490) Thus that rupa which is denoted by the term ‘rupayatanam’ 
(the field of visual phenomena) is defined as follows: ‘whatever form, 
which is dependent on the four great elements, is possessed of hue, 
brightness and visual appearance, and causes impressions (such as) 
what is blue, yellow, red, white, black . . . long, short, shall, large, 
circular, globular, square, hexagonal . . . depth (ninna-thalam) . . . 
shade, light, brightness, darkness, mist, cloud . . . the hue and bright- 
ness of the moon, the sun, the stars — , etc. (yam va pana annam pi 
atthi rupam . . .), which one has seen (passi), is seeing (passati), will 
see (passissati) or would see (passe) with the eye, which is itself 
unobservable, though possessed of impressions, is form, the field of 
visual phenomena and the sphere of form — this is the field of visual 
phenomena’ (yam rupam catunnam mahabhutanam upadaya vanna- 
nibha-sanidassanam sappatigham nllam pitakam lohitakam odatam 
kalakam . . . digham rassam anum thulam vattam parimandalam 
caturamsam chalamsam . . . ninna-thalam chaya atapo aloko andhakaro 
abbha mahika . . . canda-mandalassa vanna-nibha suriya-mandalassa 
vanna-nibha tarakarupanam vanna-nibha . . . yam va panannam pi 
atthi rupam . . . yam . . . cakkhuna anidassanena sappatighena passi va 
passati va passissati va passe va rupam p’etam rupayatanam p’etam 
rupa-dhatu p’esa — idam tarn rupam rupayatanam, DhS., 617, p. 139. 


Stebbing, op. cit p. 422. 
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(491) Several ways of defining are combined in this complex definition 
of the term rupayatanam. We notice a definition in extension enumer- 
ating typical instances of different kinds of visual phenomena such 
as hues (blue, yellow, etc.), shapes (long, short, square, etc.), depth, 
darkness, light, shade and degrees of brightness. Then there is a 
definition in intention by stating that they all have the property of 
being observable in an actual or hypothetical (v. passe, would see) 
sense by the eye. Then again one may possibly discern a definition by 
definite description, 1 when it is said that it is ‘the form which is 
dependent on the four great elements, is possessed of hue, brightness 
and visual appearance and causes impressions’. Finally there is a 
substitution of partly synonymous verbal phrases, e.g. rupam p’etam 
. . . rupadhatu p’esa, which Johnson calls ‘biverbal definition’. 2 

(492) This is not all. More definitions of rupayatanam follow, all 
given in intension and where the characteristics mentioned are, (i) that 
on which the eye focuses itself {lit. strikes) in an actual or hypothetical 
sense (yam rupam . . . cakkhum patihanni va patihannati va pati- 
hannissati va patihanne va, DhS., 618, p. 140), (ii) that which would 
cause an impression in an actual or hypothetical sense on the eye 
(yam . . . cakkhumhi . . . patihanni, etc., DhS., 619), (iii) that which in 
conjunction with the eye gives rise to a visual impression in an actual 
or hypothetical sense (yam . . . cakkhum nissaya cakkhu-samphasso 
uppajji va, etc., DhS., 620), (iv) that which in conjunction with the eye 
gives rise to, in an actual or hypothetical sense, feeling, percepts, 
volitions and visual cognitions resulting from visual impressions 
(yam . . . cakkhum nissaya cakkhu-samphassaja vedana . . . sanna . . . 
cetana . . . cakkhuvinnanam uppajji va uppajjati va uppajjissati va 
uppajjc va, DhS., 620). 

(493) We do find many instances of bi-verbal definitions, where there 
is a mere substitution of verbal phrases and which as Mrs Rhys 
Davids pointed out were ‘over-lapping or partially coinciding notions’ 
{v. supra , 483). As a typical example we quote the definition of jar a: 
ya tesam tesam sattanam tamhi tamhi sattanikaye jara jiranata khandi- 
ccam paliccam valittacata ayuno samhani indriyanam paripako, Vbh., 
99. We may compare this with the definition of rupassa jarata: ya 
rupassa jara jiranata . . . indriyanam paripako, DhS., 644, p. 144 — 
where the phrase, ‘tesam tesam sattanam tamhi tamhi sattanikaye’ is 


Stebbing, op. cit p. 424. 


3 W. E. Johnson, Logic 9 Part I, p. 103 ff. 
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omitted as the concept defined has a more restricted connotation than 
the concept jara. This shows that there was an attempt to secure 
exactness within the framework of these definitions. Besides, the use 
of overlapping synonyms cannot by itself be considered a defect 
specially in view of the finding that words in use do not have an exact 
connotation and that general terms unite things by virtue of ‘family 
resemblances’ rather than by properties that all the members of the 
class referred to have in common. 1 

(494) Judged by traditional Western conceptions of definition we may 
say that the definiens is equivalent to (except where there is over- 
lapping) and is not wider or narrower than the definiendum 2 but the 
rules concerned with the purpose of definition 3 4 are often violated. 
Expressions occurring in the definiendum recur in the definiens. 
Obscure terms less well known that the term defined occur in the 
definiens and negative expressions are used in the definition, even 
when the definiendum is not negative. Take the following examples: 

(a) Katamam tarn rupam rupassa lahuta? 

Ya rupassa lahuta lahu- parinamata adandhanata avitthanata — 
idam tarn rupam rupassa lahuta (DhS., 639, p. 144). 

(b) Tattha katamam samma-ajlvo? 

Idha ariya-savako micchd-djlvam pahaya sammajivena jlvitam 
kappeti: ayam vuccati samma-ajivo (Vbh., 105). 

(c) Tattha katamo samma-ajlvo? 

Ya micchd-ajiva arati virati pativirati veramani akiriya akaranam 
anajjhapatti velanatikkhamo setughato samma-ajivo maggarigam 
maggapariyapannam: ayam vuccati samma-ajivo (Vbh., 107). 

(495) It may be observed that in (a) lahuta and lahu recur in the 
definiens with negative expressions (adandhanata, avitthanata), which 
are at the same time more obscure/ than the definiendum. Likewise 
(b) and (c) are two alternative definitions of samma-ajiva showing that 
even in the same stratum a single standard definition was not given. 

1 v. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations , Vol. I, p. 3ie; cp. G. J. 
Warnock, English Philosophy Since t£>oo, pp. 68 fF. 

2 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 424. 

3 Ibid., p. 425. 

4 This is, of course, to some extent arbitrary. The definition throws light on 
the use of lahuta to someone acquainted with the meaning of adandhanata, 
avitthanata but not acquainted with the meaning of lahuta. 
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Samma-ajlva is repeated in the definiens, which seeks to define the 
expression negatively in terms of miccha-ajiva. 

(496) Despite these obvious defects, the definitions occasionally give 
us an insight into the exact technical use of the term. This is especially 
so when the definition is by definite description. Take the following 
definition of maya (deceit): Idh’ekacco kayena duccaritam caritva 
vacaya duccaritam caritva manasa duccaritam duccaritva tassa pariccha- 
danahetu papikam iccham paridahati: ma mam janna ti icchati, ma 
mam janna ti samkappeti, ma mam janna ti vacam bhasati, ma mam 
janna ti kayena parakkamati: ya evarupa maya mayavita accasara 
vancana . . . papakiriya-ayam vuccati maya, i.e. here a certain person 
commits a misdeed with body, speech or mind and in order to conceal 
it, forms evil resolve; he wishes that he be not found out, he hopes, . . . 
he prays ... he endeavours by his behaviour that he be not found out — 
deceit of this sort, fraud, trickery, guile, . . . evil-doing is called 
‘deceit’ {maya). Here we find a definition by definite description 
followed by a bi-verbal definition. At DhS., 646 (p. 144) kabalinkaro 
aharo (gross food) is defined in extension followed by a definite 
description. Thus there is a good deal of variety in the definitions 
employed contrary to what Mrs Rhys Davids has led us to believe 
and it is necessary to judge each of them on its own merits, when we 
assess their value as definitions. 

(497) Speaking of classification, which in fact goes hand in hand with 
definition, Mrs Rhys Davids says: ‘The import of a number of terms 
is set out, usually in dichotomic division but sometimes in the dis- 
tinctively Indian method of presenting the by-us so called Laws of 
Thought thus, Is A B? If not, is A not B ? If not, is A both B and 
not B ? If not, is A neither B nor not B (in other words is A a chi- 
maera?)’ 1 This statement too is misleading for it does not give an 
exact account of the kind of classification found in the Pali Canon. 

(498) If we take the term nana- (knowledge), for instance, as classified 
in the Vibhanga (v. Nana-vibhanga, pp. 306-334), we find that there 
is no attempt to give a single comprehensive classification of nana- 
by a process of dichotomous division. Instead, we find a number of 
different classifications separately listed. The only order followed is a 
numerical order. Firstly, we find mentioned the single characteristics 


ERE., Vol. 8, p. 133. 
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of nana- as used in various senses and contexts. Then follows a list of 
classifications where ‘knowledge’ (nana-) in some sense is two-fold, 
viz. 


(a) 

knowledge (panna) 

mundane 

(lokiya) 

supra-mundane 
(lokuttara) Vbh., 322 

(b) 

knowledge (panna) 

actual 

(kena ci vinneyya) 

hypothetical 

(na kena ci vinneyya) loc. ciu 

(c) 

knowledge (panna) 

r 

cogitative 

(savitakka-) 

non-cogitative 
(avitakka-) Vbh., 323 

Each is a separate dichotomous division. This is followed by lists of 
three, viz. 


knowledge (panna) 

1 

cinta-maya- 
(arising from 
thinking) 

suta-maya- bhavana-maya- 

(arising from (arising from 

testimony) contemplation, 

i.e. jhanic 

experience) Vbh., 324 


As the explanation makes clear, this classification is based on a strictly 
dichotomous division, which is implied rather than stated and this may 
be exhibited as follows: 
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Of the mystic 
(samapannassa) 
= lhav ana-may a- 


Not of the mystic 
(asamapannassa) 


that which one obtains that which one 

by hearing from another obtains (without 
(parato sutva hearing) from another 

patilabhati) (parato assutva 

= sutamaya - patilabhati) 

= cinta-maya - 

Vbh., 324 


Then follow lists of three, four, etc., up to ten. An examination of these 
lists would show that the classes are mutually exclusive and the fallacy 
of cross-division or of over-lapping classes 1 is not met with. The 
division is exhaustive and the sum of the sub-classes equals the whole 
class that is divided or classified, but the successive steps of the division 
do not proceed by gradual stages and in this sense we do not have 
a strictly dichotomous division. Thus panna (knowledge) is classified 
under four sub-classes as (1) kamavacara (of the sense-sphere), (2) 
rupavacara (of the form-sphere), (3) arupavacara (of the formless 
sphere), and (4) apariyapanna (unbounded), but if the principle of 
dichotomous division was adopted we should have the following 
classification: 


panna 


kamavacara (na kamavacara) 


rupavacara (na rupavacara) 


arupavacara (na arupavacara) 

apariyapanna, loc . ch , 
1 v. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 435. 
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(499) Sometimes the classification is based on the four logical alter- 
natives according the four-fold logic ( v . infra , 561-591; supra , 497), 
which Mrs Rhys Davids has mistakenly called the ‘Laws of Thought’ 
(v. supra , 497). Thus panna (knowledge) is classified as four- fold in 
respect of the concept of acaya- (amassing or accumulation for rebirth), 
viz. 

(1) panna acayaya (no apacayaya), i.e. knowledge which makes for 
accumulation and not non-accumulation (== kamavacarakusala- 
panna, i.e. knowledge relating to good acts of the sense-sphere). 

(2) panna (apacayaya) no acayaya (= catusu maggesu panna, i.e. 
knowledge relating to the four stages on the path to salvation)- 

(3) panna acayaya c’eva apacayaya ca (= rupavacararupavacarakusala- 
panna, i.e. knowledge relating to good acts in the form and form- 
less spheres) 

(4) panna n’eva acayaya no apacayaya (= avasesa panna, the rest of 

knowledge). Vbh., 330. 

This kind of classification is frequently met with in the Nikayas as 
well, e.g. the classification of individuals into the four types: (1) 
attantapo, i.e. one who torments himself, (2) parantapo, i.e. one who 
torments others, (3) attantapo ca parantapo ca, i.e. one who torments 
himself as well as others, and (4) n’evattantapo na parantapo ca, i.e. 
one who neither torments himself nor others, M. I.43 2-344. Where 
one of the alternatives presents a null class, only the other alternatives 
are mentioned, viz. the classification of panna (knowledge) under: 

(1) sekha = catusu maggesu tisu phalesu panna, i.e. knowledge of 
the four stages of the path and the three fruits. 

(2) asekha = uparitthime arahatta-phale panna, i.e. knowledge of the 
fruit of sainthood which stands at the very top. 

(3) n’eva sekha nasekha = tisu bhumisu kusale tisu bhumisu kiri- 

yavyakate panna, i.e. knowledge pertaining to the good acts, 
their consequences and the ethically neutral acts in the three 
planes of existence. Vbh., 326. 

(500) Though classification is prominent in the Abhidhammapitaka, 
it is found in the Nikayas, predominantly in the Anguttara Nikaya 
and was probably not absent in the earliest stratum of the Canon, 
since it has a history which goes back to Vedic times. 1 

1 G. C. Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism , Allahabad, I957> PP* 2 5 d* 
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(501) One of the epistemological problems connected with classifica- 
tion is posed in the Kathavatthu. Classification appears to presuppose 
the necessity of general or abstract ideas, as opposed to particular ideas 
denoting particular things. The general term ‘cow’ refers to a class of 
cows as opposed to this or that particular cow. How can a single word 
signify a whole class of things? Berkeley argued against Locke’s theory 
of abstract ideas though he did not deny that words can have a general 
as well as a particular connotation. 1 Some schools 2 seemed to have 
argued against the Theravadins on the ground that ‘there do not 
exist any ideas which can be grouped together by other ideas’ (n’atthi 
keci dhamma kehici dhammehi sangahita, Kvu. 335)* This is one of the 
earliest references to the problem of universals. 

(502) These opponents of the Theravadins seem to have argued that 
one cannot group together ideas by means of other ideas ‘in the same 
way as two bullocks may be grouped together by a rope or a yoke’ 
(yatha damena va yottena va dve balivadda sangahita, Kvu. 336). 
This means that general ideas, which refer to a whole class of things, 
grouped together are considered impossible. It is difficult to see the 
reason for their opinion but they probably held that physical analogies 
could not be extended to the realm of ideas, which was probably the 
reason, why they also held the opinion that ‘there are no mental 
states connected with other mental states (n’atthi keci dhamma kehici 
dhammehi sampayutta, Kvu. 337), in the way that ‘oil pervades 
sesamum or sugar pervades cane’ (yatha tilamhi telam anugatam 
anupavittham, ucchumhi raso anugato anupavittho, Kvu. 338). The 
argument probably was that ideas cannot be manipulated like physical 
objects. Therefore they cannot be grouped together by a general idea 
in the way one physically puts together material things. The Thera- 
vadin argues against them by making them admit that things can be 
conceived as a class or whole and that this implies the existence of 
general ideas: ‘But you do not also deny that ideas may combine or 
be included with other ideas under a concept of totality or universality? 
e.g. pleasant, painful or neutral feelings are computed under the class 
of ‘feeling’ (Nanu atthi keci dhamma kehici dhammehi gananam 
gacchanti, uddesam gacchanti, pariyapanna ti? Sukha vedana . . . 
dukkha vedana . . . adukkhamasukha vedana katamam khandhagana- 
nam gacchati ti? Vedanakkhandhagananam gacchati ti, Kvu. 335, 336). 

1 v. G. J. Warnock, Berkeley, Penguin Books, 1953, pp. 60-71. 

2 According to the Corny, the ‘Rajagirikas and Siddhatthikas’ (y- Points of 
Controversy, p. 195)- 
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(503) The adoption of classification and definition betrays a desire to 
avoid ambiguity and achieve exactness in the use of terms for the sake 
of clarity of thought. This same motive seems to underlie the process 
of defining and delimiting the use of terms by means of pairs of state- 
ments 1 in the Yamaka. But the nature (logical) and significance of 
these statements seem to have been wholly misunderstood by Mrs 
Rhys Davids, who edited this text and Keith, who appears to have 
been influenced by her opinions. 

(504) Mrs Rhys Davids expressed the view that ‘the world probably 
contains no other such study in the applied logic of conversion as the 
Yamaka’ (p. xvi). Since conversion is not possible without a knowledge 
of the distribution of terms, it was assumed that the author of the 
Yamaka was aware of the distribution of terms. And probably since 
this was not possible without a certain development in the study of 
logic, it was assumed that the Yamaka ‘was compiled in order to 
develop a new growing logic or in order to apply such a logic, taught 
already in the abstract’ (p. xviii). Keith who is normally very sceptical 
of such claims says that ‘in the Yamaka . . . the distribution of terms 
is known and the process of conversion is elaborately illustrated, but 
without a trace of appreciation of logical theory’. 2 Thus Keith too 
admits a knowledge of conversion and the distribution of terms on the 
part of the Yamaka, though he is not prepared to grant a knowledge 
of the logical theory behind it. 

(505) Let us first be clear about the use of the term ‘conversion’. As 
Stebbing says, ‘by the converse of a proposition we ordinarily mean 
another proposition in which the terms have been interchanged’ (op. 
cit ., p. 63). Thus ‘All P is S' would be the conversion in this sense of 
‘All S is P'. But this would violate the rules of distribution and there- 
fore conversion in the legitimate logical sense is defined as ‘a form of 
immediate inference in which from a given proposition another is 
inferred having for its subject the predicate of the given proposition’ 
(loc. cit.). In this legitimate sense of the term, the conversion of ‘All 
A is P' is not ‘All P is S' but ‘Some P is S'. 

(506) Now assuming that the word ‘conversion’ was used by Mrs 
Rhys Davids and Keith in the proper technical sense of the term, it 
would follow that of the pairs of statements in the Yamaka (and the 
whole work consists of such statements), one was an immediate 


v. Yamaka (PTS. edition), p. xv. 


2 Buddhist Philosophy , p. 304. 
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inference from, being the conversion of the other. But an examination 
of these statements will reveal nothing of the sort. 

(507) Let us examine a set of statements from the Khandha Yamaka 
(p. 16). We find sets of pairs in the form of question aiid answer. Take 
the first set. 

It consists of a pair of questions and answers: 

(i) Rupam rupakkhando ti? Piyarupam satarupam, na rupakkhandho; 
rupakkhandho rupan c’eva rupakkhandho ca, i.e. Is (all) form 
(classifiable as) the aggregate of form. What is attractive- form 
(piyarupa-) and pleasant-form (satarupa-) is form, but not (classi- 
fiable as) the aggregate of form. The aggregate of form consti- 
tutes both form as well as the aggregate of form. 

(ii) Rupakkhandho rupan ti? Amanta, i.e. Is the aggregate form 
(classifiable as) form? Yes. 

(508) These two statements 1 together tell us the exact logical boun- 
daries of the use of the term rupam and rupakkhandho and in the light 
of this information, we may diagrammatically represent the relation- 
ship as follows: 



(509) We can see that not all rupa is rupakkhandha- for piyarupa- and 
satarupa- are rupa-, but not rupakkhandha-. But as the next statement 

1 Cp. Wittgenstein, op. cit., p. ioe: ‘We might very well also write every 
statement in the form of a question followed by a “Yes”; for instance: ‘Is it raining? 
Yes!” Would this show that every statement contained a question?’ 
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tells us, all rupakkhandha- is rupa. We may restate the statements 
(i) and (ii) without the question form 1 as follows: 

(i) Some rupa- is rupakkhandha-, i.e. Some S is P ( SiP ) 

(ii) All rupakkhandha- is rupa, i.e. All P is S (PaS) 

It is clear that (ii) is not the converse of (i), 2 though (i) could be 
regarded as the converse of (ii), but it is obvious that it could not 
have been the intention of the author to regard it as such, for if so 
he would have in the first place stated (ii) first. 

(510) Let us consider the next pair: 

(i) Vedana vedanakkhandho ti? Amanta, i.e. Is (all) feeling (classifiable 
as) the aggregate of feeling? Yes. 

(ii) Vedanakkhandho vedana ti? Amanta, i.e. Is (all that belongs to) 
the aggregate of feeling (classifiable as) feeling? Yes. 

(51 1) Here the two concepts coincide, for all that is vedana is vedana- 
kkhandha- and all that is vedanakkhandha- is vedana and we may 
diagrammatically represent this as: 



(512) We may eliminate the question (and answer) form and restate 
the propositions asserted as follows: 

(i) All vedana is vedanakkhandho, i.e. All S is P ( [SaP ) 

(ii) All vedanakkhandho is vedana, i.e. All P is S ( PaS ) 


1 v. fn.i, previous page. 


2 v. Stebbing, op, cit, 3 p. 68. 
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Now any textbook on logic would tell us 1 that (ii) is not the converse 
of (i) nor (i) the converse of (ii). One is not an immediate inference 
from the other but they are independent statements giving us infor- 
mation about the relative use of the concepts contained in them. To 
regard (ii) as the converse of (i) would be to violate the rule of dis- 
tribution, which states that ‘no term may be distributed in an inferred 
proposition unless it is distributed in the original proposition’. 2 Now 
in a universal affirmative proposition (i.e. SaP), the subject is dis- 
tributed and the predicate is undistributed. 3 If we convert it as PaS, 
an undistributed term in the original gets distributed and the rule is 
violated, resulting in an illegitimate conversion. 

(513) Now are we going to say that the author of the Yamaka, in the 
light of the above evidence, was ignorant of the distribution of terms 
and the process of conversion. All this is absurd. The Yamaka does 
not consist of a set of logical exercises and is not a textbook on applied 
logic at all. The members of the pairs of statements do not stand to 
each other in the logical relation of one being an immediate inference 
of the other. To conceive them as such is wholly to misunderstand 
the purpose of the book, which is not an exercise in logical gymnastics, 
but is intended to convey to the reader the exact logical boundaries of 
important concepts in the light of their actual technical usage. The 
fact that some of these statements may in fact turn out to be the 
converse of the other is to be counted as purely accidental and is not 
due to any conscious intention on the part of the author to make an 
immediate inference from the one statement. As an example of this 
type we may state the following: 

(i) Dukkham dukkhasaccan ti? Amanta, i.e. Is suffering (classifiable 
as) the truth of suffering? Yes. 

(ii) Dukkhasaccam dukkhan ti? Kayikam dukkham cetasikam dukk- 

ham thapetva avasesam dukkhasaccam dukkhasaccam na dukk- 
ham, kayikam dukkham cetasikam dukkham dukkhan c’eva 
dukkhasaccan ca, i.e. Is all that (is classifiable as) the truth of 
suffering, suffering? Excepting physical and mental suffering the 
rest of the truth of suffering is the truth of suffering: physical and 
mental suffering (is classifiable) both as suffering and as the truth 
of suffering. Yamaka, 174. 

1 J. Welton, A Manual of Logic, London, 1922, p. 257. 

2 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 63. 3 Ibid., p. 49. 
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This may be diagrammatically represented as follows: 



In propositional form we have: 

(i) All dukkha- is dukkhasacca-, i.e. All S is P (SaP) 

(ii) Some dukkhasacca- is dukkha-, i.e. Some P is S ( PiS ) 

(514) Here (ii) is a valid conversion of (i) but it is evident from the 
context that it was not intended as a conversion. It merely happens 
to be so in view of the fact that the denotation of dukkha-sacca- 
includes members not included under dukkha-. 

(515) Perhaps examples of this sort which are not infrequently found, 
led Mrs Rhys Davids and Keith to the mistaken theory that here we 
have (as Keith put it) ‘the process of conversion elaborately illustrated’, 
but it is even possible that Mrs Rhys Davids has misunderstood the 
process of conversion as known in logic for she, in fact, suggests the 
following illegitimate example of a conversion, ‘e.g. “All Y is M”; 
now does this mean that all M is Y? For unless it does (italics mine), 
we cannot pass on to say, All X is Y just because all X happens to be 
also M 3 (Yamaka, p. xvii). 

(516) The emphasis on ‘analysis’ in the Pali Canon is reflected in the 
importance attached to the concept of catu-patisambhida or the ‘four 
branches of logical analysis’ ( s.v . PTS. Dictionary) corresponding to 
pratisamvida of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 1 One who has mastered 
them is said ‘to attain the imperturbable state before long’ (na cirass 

1 v. Edgerton, BHS. Dictionary, s.v . 
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eva akuppam pativijjhati, A. III. 1 19) and ‘to be held in great esteem’ 
(garu ca bhavanlyo ca, A. III. 1 13) by one’s co-religionists. Sariputta, 
who is held up as an example unto others 1 is said to have mastered 
these techniques in a comparatively short time (A. II. 160). One of the 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya is called the Patisambhidamagga and 
a chapter of the Vibhanga is called the Patisambhidavibhanga 
(pp. 293-305). According to the explanation given of the four kinds 
of analysis 2 atthapatisambhida stands for analysis of meanings ‘in 
extension’, dhammapatisambhida for analysis of reasons, conditions or 
causal relations, niruttipatisambhida for analysis of (meanings ‘in 
intension’ as given in) definitions and patibhanasambhida for analysis 
of intellect to which things knowable by the foregoing processes are 
presented. 

(517) Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids tell us that ‘ “attha” does not 
refer to verbal meanings’ 3 but this is quite unhistorical and incorrect. 
The Vibhanga (294) quite clearly says that one of the senses of attha 
in the compound attha-patisambhida is ‘the meaning of what is 
spoken’, namely of words and sentences, viz. so tassa tass’eva bhasi- 
tassa attham janati: ayam imassa bhasi tassa attho ayam imassa bhasi- 
tassa attho ti: ayam vuccati attha-patisambhida, i.e. he comprehends 
the meaning of whatever is spoken (such as) ‘this is the meaning of 
this sentence’ ‘that is the meaning of that sentence’ — this is called 
the analysis of meaning. The monks apparently learned the dhamma 
by heart and then examined the meaning of what they learnt (cp. 
sutva dhammam dhareti, dharitanam dhammanam attham upaparikk- 
hati, i.e. hearing the dhamma they bear it in mind and then examine 
the meaning of what they have learnt by heart, M. II. 173). This 
examination of meaning probably constituted part of attha-patisam- 
bhida. The clearing of ambiguities by analysis and the giving of 
detailed exegeses of short titles learnt (i.e. the two meanings of vi + 
Vbhaj) in all likelihood also constituted attha-patisambhida for in 
mentioning the attainment of atthapatisambhida by Sariputta, it is 
said that he could ‘reveal, analyse and clarify’ (vivarami, vibhajami 
uttanikaromi, A. II. 160) and ‘exegetically explain’ questions put to him 
(r. so mam panhena — aham veyyakaranena, loc . cit.). Attha- is also 

1 Cp. Esa tula etam pamanam mama savakanam bhikkhunam yadidam 
Sariputta-Moggallana ti, i.e. Sariputta and Moggallana represent the standard and 
the ideal for my disciples and monks, A. II. 164. 

2 v. Points of Controversy, pp. 377—382,; Corny, to the Patisambhidamagga 

(PTS. edition), Vol. II, p. 147 f. 3 Points of Controversy, p. 378. 
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used in this context in the Vibhanga for ‘resultant phenomena’ as 
Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids have shown (op. cit. y p. 379). 

(518) In this latter sense atthapatisambhida is distinguished in the 
Vibhanga from dhamma-patisambhida or the analysis of antecedent 
phenomena or causes. 1 Nirutti-patisambhida is nowhere clearly defined 
in the Canonical texts. Edgerton gives ‘explanation not necessarily 
etymological of the meaning of a word or text’ (s.v. nirukti- in BHS. 
Dictionary) on the basis of the Buddhist Sanskrit usages and it is 
defined in the Vibhanga as ‘-abhilape nanam’ (p. 294), i.e. ‘knowledge 
of the utterance’. If it means what Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids tell 
us it means, all definitions would fall under it. 

(519) Patibhana-sambhida is constantly defined in the Vibhanga as 
‘nanesu nanam’ (Vbh., 293 ff.) i.e. ‘knowledge about knowledge’. As 
such all analyses of knowledge from a psycho-ethical or epistemologi- 
cal standpoint, as for instance in the Nana- vibhanga of the Vibhanga 
(pp. 306-334) or in the Nana-katha of the Patisambhidamagga 
(pp. 4-134) would fall under it. 

(520) This analysis of language, meaning and knowledge combined 
with an empiricist outlook (v. infra y 536, 793) seems to have resulted 
in a few important insights about the nature of language, meaning and 
its relation to truth. This analytical approach to the study of language 
and meaning, it must be remembered, is not new to Buddhism but can 
be traced to the Brahmanic period, when great advances were made in 
grammatical and linguistic studies as is evidenced by Yaska’s Nirukta. 2 
Yaska refers to two classes of scholars in linguistics, the Nairuktas or 
etymologists and the Vaiyakaranas or the grammarians 3 and the 
Nikayas represent the orthodox brahmin as being a padaka 4 and a 
veyyakarana (padako veyyakarano, D. 1.88). The first lessons in 
linguistic analysis would have been learnt in studying vyakarana- for 
as Goldstiicker says ‘vyakarana means “undoing”, i.e. it undoes words 
and undoes sentences which consist of words . . . and likewise un- 
folds all the linguistic phenomena, which are inseparable from the 

1 Cp. hetumhi nanam dhamma-patisambhida, hetuphale nanam attha-patisam- 
bhida, i.e. the knowledge of a cause is dhammapatisambhida and the knowledge 
of the effect is atthapatisambhida, Vbh., 293. 

2 Keith, HOS., Vol. 32, p. 488. 

3 v. T. Goldstiicker, Panini , London, 1861, p. 171. 

4 v. L. Sarup, The Nighantu and the Nirukta , Oxford University Press, 1920, 
p. 57; Etymology (i.e. nirukti) is necessary for the analysis of the Sanhita text 
into the pada-patha and of words into their component elements. 
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meeting of words’. 1 By the time of the Pali Nikayas this word 
(veyyakarana) seems to have acquired an extra-grammatical connota- 
tion and come to mean any kind of ‘analytical exposition’. It is prob- 
ably in this sense that the Brahmajala Sutta which contains an analysis 
and classification of current philosophical theories is called a ‘veyya- 
karana-’ (D. I.46), though the word is also used in the more general 
sense of a ‘reply’ to a question (D. I.223, A. II. 160). 

(521) Let us examine what the Nikayas have to say on the nature of 
the words and sentences in relation to meaning and knowledge. 

(522) In Indian linguistic philosophy there were two schools of 
thought in regard to what was considered to be the fundamental units 
of expression. One held that the statement as a whole (vakya-) or the 
proposition was fundamental while the other held that the terms 
(pada-) were fundamental. As Sastri says, ‘there are primarily two 
schools of thought on the nature of the proposition. Of these two one 
believes in the indivisibility of the proposition, while the other admits 
its divisibility. The former is usually called the vakya-vadin while the 
latter is known as the padavadin , 2 Now it is a curious fact, as Jaini 
has pointed out, 3 that in the Pali Nikayas and in fact in the Buddhist 
tradition as a whole, the word pada- is used to denote the whole 
statement and not just its words or terms. Whether this implies that 
the Buddhists considered the whole statement as the fundamental unit 
as against the Brahmins, who were analysing the statement into its 
component terms (cp. pada-patha, padaka, v . supra, , 520), it is difficult 
to say, but it is worthy of note that both in the Nikayas ( [v . infra , 
536) and in the Kathavatthu ( y . infra, 708), the meaning of a proposi- 
tion is considered as a whole. 

(523) In any case, with regard to the use of both words and sentences, 
we find that the Buddha is anxious to avoid disputes which are purely 
verbal in character and the confusions which arise when we transgress 
the limits of linguistic convention. He says that ‘one should not cling 
to dialectical usage nor go beyond the limits of convention’ (janapa- 
daniruttim nabhiniveseyya samannam natidhaveyya, M. III.230, 234). 
The detailed explanation makes clear what is meant. ‘And how does 
one cling to dialectical usage and go beyond convention ? Here people 

1 Op. cit.j p. 196. 

2 G. Sastri, The Philosophy of Word and Meaning , Calcutta, 1959, P* 95* 

3 P. S. Jaini, ‘The Vaibhasika Theory of Words/ BSOAS., Vol. XXII, 
Part I, I959> PP- 9 8 > 99- 
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recognize the same object in some parts of the country as a “vessel” 
(pati), (in other parts) they recognize it as a “bowl” (pattam) ... a 
“cup” (vittham) ... a “goblet” (saravam) ... In the circumstances, if 
one were to dogmatically accept and cling to each one of these (usages) 
in the different parts of the country, saying “this alone is the true 
(usage), the rest are false”, then there would be a clinging to dialectical 
usage and a transgression of convention ... If in the circumstances 
one were to use these terms as used in the different parts of the 
country saying “they use these (terms) to refer to this (object)” 
without dogmatically clinging to any one of them, then there would be 
no clinging to dialectical usage and no transgression of convention.’ 1 

(524) This illustrates the kind of verbal dispute and confusion that 
can arise by transgressing the limits of convention. If someone says, 
‘this is a vessel’ and someone else says, ‘no, this is a bowl’ referring 
to one and the same object, we have a purely verbal dispute which 
cannot be settled by having a closer look at the facts but only by 
discerning the limits of the conventional usages of the words ‘vessel’ 
and ‘bowl’. These verbal disputes which can easily arise when people 
who speak the same language with dialectical differences come to- 
gether. But differences of this sort were probably aggravated at this 
time by the acceptance of what was probably the orthodox theory of 
the meaning of words. Speaking of the relation of a word and its object 
the Purva Mlmamsa says ‘autpattikas tu sabdasyarthena . . .’ (1.1.5), 
which is rendered by Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal as ‘certainly there is 
an eternal connection between the word and its meaning . . .’ 2 and by 
Jha as ‘on the other hand the relation of the word with its meaning is 
inborn (and eternal) . . .’. 3 The critics of this theory are said to argue, 
inter alia , from the evanescent nature of words. Words are caused 
because they are perceptible (karmaika tatra darsanat, 1.1.6), they do 
not persist (asthanat, 1.1.7), they are constructed (karoti sabdat, 1.1.8) 
and have original and modified forms (prakrtivikrtyas ca, 1.1.10). 
According to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the world is composed of 

1 Kathan ca janapadaniruttiya ca abhiniveso hoti samannaya ca atisaro? Idha 
tad ev’ekaccesu janapadesu c pati’ ti sanjananti ‘pattarf ti sanjananti, ‘vittham’ . . . 
‘saravam’ . . . Iti yatha yatha nam tesu tesu janapadesu sanjananti, tatha tatha 
thamasa paramassa abhinivissa voharati: idam eva saccam mogham annan ti. 
Evam kho janapadaniruttiya ca abhiniveso hoti samannaya ca atisaro ... Iti 
yatha yatha nam tesu tesu janapadesu sanjananti: idam kira ‘me ayasmanto sand- 
haya voharantl ti, tatha tatha voharati aparamasam. Evam kho janapadaniruttiya 
ca anabhiniveso hoti samannaya ca anatisaro, M. III.234-5. 

2 SBH., Vol. 27, Part I, p. 2. 3 SBH., Vol. 10, p. 8. 
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a triad, each thing presumably having its specific name (nama), form 
(rupa) and function (karma) (1.6. 1-3); name and form are real 
(namarupa- satyam, loc . citl). The world was created by Brahma with 
each thing being given its own name and form (tarn namarupabhyam 
eva vyakriyate asau nama, ayam idam rupa iti, 1.4.7). Even if things 
perish, the name does not perish ‘for the name is eternal’ (anantam vai 
nama, 3.2.12). As against this, we find the Buddhists pointing to not 
only the dialectical variations in language but the changes in nomen- 
clature that take place with time. Thus it is pointed out that ‘the hill 
Vebhara had a different name and designation’ (Vebharassa pabbatassa 
anna va samanna ahosi anna pannatti, M. III.68) at different times. 
The name of the hill Vepula and the people resident in its environs 
differed from age to age (S. II.190-2). 

(525) In the Nikayas we often notice attempts to avoid ambiguity 
and vagueness by specifying whether expressions have the same 
meaning or not. Thus it is asked ‘whether the expressions appamana 
cetovimutti, akincanna cetovimutti, sunnata cetovimutti and animitta 
cetovimutti have different meanings, the words too being different 
or have the same meaning, (despite) the words being different’ 
(nanattha c’eva nanabyanjana ca, udahu ekattha, byanjanam eva 
nanan ti, M. I.297, cp. S. IV.296). The answer is that ‘there is a sense 
in which the meanings are different as well as the words and a sense 
in which the meanings are the same, the words alone being different’. 1 
This shows that it was not assumed that a difference in language neces- 
sarily implies a difference in meaning, which judging from what Yaska 
says appears to have been the prevailing theory of meaning at the time. 

(526) Yaska lays down his principle of the meaning of words as 
follows: tani cet samanakarmani samana-nirvacanani nanakarmani cen 
nana-nirvacanani, 2 i.e. (as translated by Sarup 3 ) ‘if their meanings are 
the same, their etymologies should be the same; if their meanings are 
different their etymologies also should be different’. It may be noticed 
that the word used for ‘meaning’ is karmani which literally means 
‘functions’ or ‘uses’. 4 

1 Atthi kho . . . pariyayo yam pariyayam agamma ime dhamma nanattha c’eva 
nanabyanjana ca atthi ca kho . . . pariyayo yam pariyayam agamma ime dhamma 
ekattha, byanjanam eva nanam, M. 1 . 297. 

2 The Nighantu and the Nirukta , ed. L. Sarup, University of Punjab, 1927, p. 48. 

3 The Nighantu and the Nirukta , O.U.P., 1920, p. 58. 

4 Note Wittgenstein’s theory that the meaning of a word is its ‘use’, The Blue 
and Brown Books, p. 67. 
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(527) Of greater epistemological significance is the importance 
attached to linguistic convention. We have already noticed the saying 
that ‘one should not overstep the limits of conventional usage’ (v. 
supra , 523). This is illustrated by the following passage: ‘There are 
these three linguistic conventions or usages of words or terms which 
are distinct, have been distinct in the past, are distinct at present and will 
be distinct in the future and which are not ignored by the recluses and 
brahmins who are wise. Which three? Whatever material form there 
has been, which has ceased to be, which is past and has changed is 
called, reckoned and termed “has been” (ahosi), it is not reckoned as 
“it exists” (atthi) nor as “it will be” (bhavissati) 1 ... (It is the same 
with) whatever feelings, percepts, dispositions, consciousness . . 
whatever material form is not arisen, nor come to be, is called, 
reckoned or termed “it will be” and it is not reckoned as “it exists” 
or “it has been” . . .; whatever material form has arisen and has 
manifested itself, is called, reckoned and termed “it exists” and it is 
not reckoned as “it has been” nor as “it will be” . . . Even the ahetuka- 
vadins, the akriyavadins and the nastikas should think that these three 
linguistic conventions, usages of terms or words should not be flouted 
and violated. And why is that? Because of the fear of being blamed, 
found fault with and censured.’ 2 This, as we have shown ( v . supra . , 
199), is probably a criticism of the a priori arguments of the Deter- 
minists (v. ahetukavada-, akiriyavada-) which presuppose a violation 
of these conventions. The mention of the nastika-scan possibly be a 
reference to the school of Metaphysical Materialists, whose existence 
was doubtful but who made use of the a priori premiss of the reality 
of Being ( V . supra , 126). The very concept of Being is not possible 
without a violation of this convention. If Being = what exists, then 
only the specious present has being, for the past and the future do 

1 For a discussion of puzzle questions arising from the problem of ‘existence' 
in the time scale, v. Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books , p. 109. 

2 Tayo me . . . nirutti-patha adhivacana-patha pannatti-patha asamkinna 
asamkinnapubba na samklyanti na samkiyissanti appatikuttha samanehi brah- 
manehi vinnuhi. Katame tayo? Yam hi . . . rupam atitam niruddham viparinatam 
ahosi ti tassa sankha ahosi ti tassa samanna ahosi ti tassa pannatti. Na tassa 
sankha atthi ti na tassa sankha bhavissati ti . . . vedana . . . sanna . . . sankhara 
. . . vinnanam. Yam . . . rupam ajatam apatubhutam bhavissati ti tassa sankha . . . 
tassa samanna . . . tassa pannatti . . . yam rupam jatam patubhutam atthi ti tassa 
sankha . . . tassa samanna . . . tassa pannatti. Na tassa sankha ahosi ti na tassa 
sankha bhavissati ti . . . Ye pi . . . ahetuvada akiriyavada natthikavada te pi’me 
tayo niruttipatha adhivacanapatha pannattipatha na garahitabbam na patikkosi- 
tabbam amannimsu. Tam kissa hetu? Nindabyarosana-bhaya ti. S. III.70-73. 
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not exist at the present moment. But when we talk of the concept ‘Being’ 
without a time reference, we violate this convention and assume that 
the past as well as the future has existence in the sense in which the 
present has existence. On the other hand the philosophers of Non- 
Being, the nihilist Lokayatikas (V. supra , 116) were also guilty of 
violating this convention for they deny that even the present has Being 
because it passes away. For them the past does not exist, the present 
does not exist and the future does not exist, for everything passes 
away, while the opposite is true for his opponent. As it is said, ‘the 
world rests on the two doctrines Being (atthitam) and Non-Being 
(natthitam) but he who rightly sees the arising of the world as it 
really is, does not hold that there is Non-Being in the world and he 
who rightly sees the cessation of things, as it really is, does not hold 
that there is Being in the world . . . that ‘everything exists’ is one 
extreme and that ‘nothing exists’ is the other extreme . . . (Dvay- 
anissito . . . loko yebhuyyena atthitan c’eva natthitan ca. Lokasa- 
mudayam . . . yathabhutam sammappannaya passato ya loke natthita 
sa na hoti, lokanirodham . . . yathabhutam sammappannaya passato 
ya loke atthita sa na hoti . . . sabbam atthl ti kho ayam eko anto, 
sabbam natthi ti ayam dutiyo anto, S. II. 17). The importance attached 
to not transgressing the boundaries of linguistic convention thus 
appears to have been directed against certain metaphysical theories 
which resulted from it. 

(528) While it was necessary to observe convention in order to avoid 
misleading forms of expression, certain conventions could by their 
very nature give rise to misunderstanding. So while observing con- 
vention it is necessary not to be led astray by it. ‘The emancipated 
person’ is said ‘to make use of current forms of speech without being 
led astray by them’ (vimuttacitto . . . yah ca loke vuttam tena voharati 
aparamasan 1 ti, M. I.500). The Potthapada Sutta gives atta-patilabha 
as an example of an expression which may be misleading. 

(529) In order to understand the significance of this criticism, it is 
necessary to compare the doctrine criticized in the Potthapada Sutta 
with its corresponding Upanisadic doctrine. The afto-patilabhas or 
‘obtainments of selves’ are said to be three in number: 

(1) Rupl catummahabhutiko kabalinkaraharabhakkho = olariko atta- 
patilabho, i.e. the obtainment of the gross self, which has form, 
is made of the four great elements and feeds on gross food. 

1 lit. without grasping at it. 
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(2) rupl manomayo sabbangapaccangl ahTnindriyo = manomayo atta- 
patilabho, i.e. the obtainment of the mental self having form, 
mental, in perfect possession of its parts and not lacking in 
faculties. 

(3) ArupT sannamayo = arupo attapatilabho, i.e. the obtainment of 
the formless self formless and possessed of consciousness. 

D. 1.195.* 

(530) They are trance-states described as the ‘selves' of a person and 
correspond to the conception of the selves as described in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (2.2-5), 1 2 where it may be noted, five selves (the panca- 
kosa) are mentioned of which three seem to correspond to their 
counterparts above, viz. 

(1) annarasamaya-atman, i.e. the self formed of the essence of food, 
2.1. 1. 

(2) manomaya- atman, i.e. the mental self, 2.3.1. 

(3) vijnanamaya-atman, 3 the conscious cognitive self, 2.4.1. 

(531) Now in the Potthapada Sutta, we find the Buddha arguing 
against the theory that there were integral selves or entities, which 
constituted the person. It is argued that from the experiential point 
of view when self (1) is real (sacco), selves (2) and (3) are not real 
and when self (2) is real, selves (1) and (3) are not real, etc. (yasmim 
samaye olariko attapatilabho hoti, mogK assa tasmim samaye mano- 
mayo attapatilabho hoti, mogho arupo attapatilabho hoti, olariko assa 
attapatilabho tasmim samaye sacco hoti. Yasmim samaye manomayo 
attapatilabho hoti, mogti assa tasmim samaye olariko attapatilabho hoti 
mogho arupo attapatilabho hoti, manomayo assa attapatilabho tasmim 
samaye sacco hoti . . ., D. 1 . 199). Since these ‘selves' were attained at 
different times, it does not make sense, it is said, to say that any one of 
them is real in an absolute sense but only that each is real at the time 
of attaining it while the others were not real at that time (yo me ahosi 
atito attapatilabho sveva me attapatilabho tasmim samaye sacco ahosi 
mogho anagato attapatilabho, mogho paccuppanno . . ., D. 1 . 201). This 

1 Cp. the doctrine of the two kayas at D. I.76-7, where the (1) material self — 
described as, rupl catummahabhutiko odanakummasupacayo, and (2) the mental 
self- — rupl manomayo sabbangapaccangl ahTnindriyo correspond to (1) and (2) 
above, v. also the ‘selves’ posited by the Materialists at D. I.34 (v. supra , 130). 

2 Cp. Katha Upanisad 3.13, where there is a progressive emergence of the 
selves in the Yogic process; cp. Pancattaya Sutta, M. II.237. 

3 Note that vm«a«czncayatana- is one of the arupa states. 
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is apparently directed against the metaphysical views held with regard 
to these selves by some of the Upanisadic thinkers, as for instance 
when it is urged at Tait. 2.2. 1-5 that all these selves were real or at 
Katha 2.3.17, where it is assumed that ‘the person . . . ever seated in 
the heart of creatures is the (real) inner self, which one should draw 
out from one’s own body like a shaft from a reed 1 (puriso’ntar atma 
sada jananam hrdaye sannivistah tarn svac charirat pravrhen munjad 
iveslkam . . .). 

(532) The Buddha uses the term attapatilabha- to describe these 
states but does not assume that there is an entity or entities corre- 
sponding to the word ‘atta-’ within one’s person or body. This is 
illustrated by the example of the milk which changes into cream, 
yoghurt, curd and butter (khlramha dadhi dadhimha navamtam 
navanltamha sappi sappimha sappimando, D. I.201). At the stage 
when milk has turned into any of these states it cannot be called by 
any other name than the name appropriate to describe each state 
(yasmim samaye khlram hoti, n’eva tasmim samaye ‘dadhi’ ti sankham 
gacchati . . . loc . cit.). To this extent one cannot overstep convention. 
Nor should one assume that each of these names signifies an entity 
within the changing process. 

(533) The fact that we use the word ‘I’ constantly to refer to our- 
selves seems to imply the existence of an ontological subject corre- 
sponding to the grammatical subject ‘I’ of the sentences we use. In 
many of the Upanisads where the identity between the individual soul 
and the ultimate world-ground was being taught there was little 
doubt that ‘aham’ in sentences like, eso aham asmi (this I am) (Ch. 
8.1 1. 1 ) meant the personal ego conceived as a substantial entity and 
generally considered to reside within the body (r. supra , 531). Against 
this the Materialists argued that the personal pronoun ‘I’ (also ‘my’) 
in ‘I’-sentences referred to the body and not to a mental substance 
( v . supra , 133). The Buddhists appeared to have opposed both these 
schools of substantialists by contending that there was no permanent 
substantial entity that could be observed to correspond to the term or 
concept ‘I’ or ‘soul’ (cp. n’eso aham asmi, na m’eso atta , M. 1 . 40) 
and that we should not be misled by the apparent implications of the 
use of language. Words like czrra-patilabha- are ‘expressions, turns of 
speech, designations in common use in the world which the Tathagata 

1 Note that this very simile is mentioned where these selves are mentioned at 
E>. I.77. 
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makes use of without being led astray by them* (Itima . . . loka- 
samanna lokaniruttiyo lokavohara lokapannattiyo yahi Tathagato 
voharati aparamasan ti, D. I.202). On the basis of this sentence, though 
perhaps with little knowledge of its specific context, Ogden and 
Richards 1 have observed that ‘the rejection of misleading forms of 
language was carried still further by Buddhist writers in their rejection 
of the “soul”’. 

(534) Jaini, referring to this passage in the Potthapada Sutta, gives a 
different twist to it both in his comments as well as in the translation 
of the passage itself. He says: ‘The term pahhatd occurs several times 
in the Suttas, always referring to designations or concepts recognized ; 
as unreal in themselves nevertheless used in common parlance. In the 
Photthapada-suttaf for instance, the Buddha, while speaking on 
various speculations on the nature of self, says that a word like ana - 
patilahha or expressions like past, present or future or milk, curds, 
butter, ghee, etc., are merely names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the world. The Tathagata, although he 
makes use of these is not led astray by them (i.e. knows them as 
unreal’). 3 In the first place, that pahhatti is used in the Suttas (Jaini 
does not himself quote any instances) for ‘concepts recognized as 
unreal in themselves’ is incorrect as, for instance, the use of the term 
dukkha-/>a/z/zam (S. IV. 3 9) clearly shows — we cannot say that accord- 
ing to the Suttas, dukkha- is unreal! On the other hand in the context 
of the Potthapada Sutta, the Buddha quite explicitly approves of the 
statement to the effect that the empirical self was real in the past 
is real in the present and will he real in the future, viz. ‘I did exist 
in the past, not that I did not ; I will exist in the future, not that I will 
not , and I do exist in the present, not that I do nod (Ahos’aham atitam 
addhanam naham nahosim, bhavissam’aham anagatam addhanam 
naham na bhavissami, atthaham etarahi naham natthi ti, D. I.200). 
Besides, a careful study of the context will show that it was not the 
intention of the author to say that ‘milk, curds, butter, ghee, etc/, 
are mere words which do not denote anything real (as Jaini says) but 
that in the first place we should not overstep convention by calling 
what comes to be called (sankham gacchati, D. I.201) ‘curds’ by the 
names ‘milk’, ‘butter’, etc., and secondly assume that ‘milk’ or ‘butter’ 

1 The Meaning of Meaning, London, 1923, pp. 53-4. 

2 This is probably a misprint for Potthapada Sutta. 

3 The Vaibhasika Theory of Words and Meanings, BSOAS., Vol. 22, Part I, 
l 959 > PP- 99 ) 100. 
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is in some mysterious way present as an entity in ‘curds’ so that each 
of these terms like the term ‘atman’ (atta-) denotes an entity that per- 
sists in some mysterious fashion without being perceived. Lastly, 
Jaini’s use of the term ‘ merely (in his translation) is without justifi- 
cation considering that the original has nothing corresponding to it 
and in no way suggests it. In this respect, Jaini is probably merely 
following Prof. Rhys Davids, who also had ‘merely names’ though he 
interprets the passage correctly ( v . SBB., Vol. II, p. 263, fn. 1). Perhaps 
Prof. Rhys Davids was influenced by the use of the Upanisadic 
expression ‘vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam’ 1 (‘the modification 
is merely a verbal distinction, a name’, Hume, op. cit. y p. 241) which 
is used to signify that what is perceived (e.g. fire) is only an appearance 
or modification (vikarah) of the essences (the three forms, trini 
rupani, Ch. 6.4.1) or of the ultimate reality Being (sat). But the Pali 
passage constitutes the very denial of this idea. 

(535) These observations, despite their antiquity do in fact fore- 
shadow some of the criticisms made by the modern Analytical Philo- 
sophers. Russell says that ‘substance in a word is a metaphysical 
mistake, due to the transference to the world-structure of the structure 
of sentences composed of a subject and predicate’ 2 and Wittgenstein 
observes that ‘the idea that the real “I” lives in my body is connected 
with the peculiar grammar of the word “I” and the misunderstandings 
that this grammar is liable to give rise to’. 3 The statements of the 
Pali Nikayas on this subject are perhaps less explicit but there is little 
doubt that they are on the same lines. 

( 536 ) Of greater significance is the concept of the ‘meaningless 
statement’, which probably resulted from this analysis of the nature 
and meaning of statements. The Buddha refers to statements (bhasitam) 
of a certain character as ‘appatihlrakatam . . . sampajjati’ (D. 1 . 193, 
194, 195, 239, 241, 242, 243, 244, M. II.33, 41) and statements of the 
opposite character as ‘sappatihirakatam (bhasitam) sampajjati’ (D. 
I.198 4 ). Likewise the dhamma- (doctrine) as taught by the Buddha is 
said to be ‘not appatihariya-’ (M. II.9) but ‘sappatihariya-’ (D. II. 104; 
111.125; M. II.9; A. I.276; S. V.260, 261; Ud. 63; Kvu. 561). 

1 Ch. 6.1.6. 2 A History of Western Philosophy, p. 225. 

3 The Blue and Brown Books, p. 66. 

4 The reference ‘D. III.121’ in the PTS. Dictionary ( s.v . sappatihlrakata-) is 
erroneous. 


L 
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(537) There are many problems associated with the meaning of these 
terms. Are the characteristics of bhasitam (a statement) described by 
the phrases ‘appatihirakatam sampajjati 5 and ‘sappatihlrakatam sam- 
pajjati' equivalent to the characteristics ‘appatihariya- 5 and ‘sappa- 
tihariya- 5 respectively? What is this characteristic or in other words 
what do these phrases mean? Lastly, what is the etymology of these 
words ? 

(538) There seems to be a certain measure of unanimity with regard 
to the answer to the first question in that scholars seem to refer to the 
other usage as being synonymous. 1 The PTS. Dictionary even goes 
to the extent of confusing the one expression with the other. 2 

(539) We notice that ‘appatihlrakata- 5 and ‘sappatihirakata- 5 occur in 
the first book of the Digha Nikaya and once in the Majjbima Nikaya, 
while ‘appatihariya 5 and ‘sappatihariya- 5 do not occur in the first book, 
although they are found in the second book and occur in all the Nikayas 
in similar though not identical contexts. They seem to have replaced 
the more cumbersome earlier expressions with a simple adjectival 
phrase (appatihariya-; sappatihariya-). 

(540) Scholars are divided as to the answer to the second question. 
The translations proffered are many and various. We wish to put 
forward the theory that statements (bhasitam) characterized as ‘appa- 
tihirakatam sampajjati 5 or ‘appatihariyam 5 are in some sense ‘lacking 
in meaning 5 . An examination of the contexts of the kinds of statements 
which are so described shows that in an important sense they ‘do not 
make sense 5 and are ‘meaningless 5 (niratthakam) as explained in one 
of the commentaries (MA. III. 273, appatihlrakatan ti . . . niratthakam 
sampajjati). The etymology of the word, however, is obscure but 
usage is the surer clue to the meaning of the term than its etymology. 

(540A) The meanings suggested are quite a few and may be classified 
as follows: 

I (a) appatihirakatam bhasitam (b) s appatihirakatam bhasitam 
1. Talk without ground 1. Talk well-grounded 

(Prof. Rhys Davids, (Prof. Rhys Davids, 

SBB., II, pp. 257, 259) SBB., II, p. 262). 

1 v. Prof. Rhys Davids who while commenting on appatihlrakata- and 
sappatihirakata- refers to sappatihariya as ‘a closely allied expression’, SBB., II, 
p. 257, fn. 3; cp. Horner, M.L.S. II.210, fn. 2. 

1 Thus it gives one of the references of sappatihariya- fr.v.) as D. I.198, 
whereas the actual word found is sappatihirakata-. 
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2. Witless talk; Foolish talk 2. Apposite (talk) 

(Prof. Rhys Davids, SBB., (Prof. Rhys Davids, 

II, pp. 258, 259, 307 ff.) SBB., II, p. 257, fn. 3). 

3. Not apposite (talk) 

(Prof. Rhys Davids, 

SBB., II, p. 257, fn. 3). 

4. Incomprehensible talk (Horner, M.L.S. II.230) 

Gerede, das ohne Uberlegung (Franke, Digha Nikaya, 
p. 155, fn. 3) 

Gerede, das ohne vorsichtige Zuruckhaltung (loc. cit .) 

5. Uniiberlegtes Gerede (Franke, op. cit ., p. 155) 

6. Indisputables (Franke, op. cit ., p. 155, fn. 3) 

Nicht erst noch zu Widerlegendes (loc. cit.) 

7. Ungeniesbares Geshwatz {loc. cit.) 


II (a) appatihariya- 

1. unconvincing (talk) 
(Horner, M.L.S. II. 2 10) 

2. (talk) without arguments 
(Horner, M.L.S. II.210, 
fn. 2) 

3. Witless (talk) 

(Horner, loc. cit.) 

4. Unreliable talk 
(Horner, loc. cit.) 

5. Without wonders 
(Woodward, G.S. I.254) 


(b) sappatihariya- 

1. convincing (talk) 
(Horner, loc . cit.) 

2. Accompanied by wonders 
(Woodward, G.S. I.254) 

3. Intelligible 1 
(Neumann, Majjhima 
Nikayo, II, p. 318) 

4. A thing of saving grace 
(Prof. Rhys Davids, 
SBB.) 

That brings salvation 
with it 

(Mrs Rhys Davids, 

K.S. V.232; v. fn. 2) 


6. Incomprehensible 1 

(Neumann, Majjhima Nikayo, 
11, p. 318) 


(541) Of the above, Franke 5 s suggestions are based on various con- 
jectural etymologies of the word, considering the context as well. The 
PTS. Dictionary is largely influenced by the belief that the term is 
derived from the word P. patihariya- > P. patihera- (both attested in 
Pali) meaning ‘miracle 5 and regards the idea of ‘substantiated 5 and 
1 v. PTS. Dictionary, s.v . patihariya; Neumann has ‘(nicht) unerfassbarh 
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‘well-founded’ as derivative from it. Thus it explains sappatihlrakata- 
as ‘made with wonders, substantiated by wonders, substantiated, well- 
founded’, ( s.v .) sappatihariya- as ‘accompanied by wonders’ (. s.v . 
patihariya-). 

(542) Even if the word is etymologically the same as patihira = 
miracle, the meaning is not at all suggestive of the sense of ‘wonder’ 
or ‘miracle’ and all translations suggesting it are strictly unwarranted 
by the contexts. In fact, Prof. Rhys Davids had already noticed this 
when he said ‘the Pali word for miracle comes from the same root 
(prati+ 'v/har); but to render here “unmiraculous” would make 
nonsense of the passage and both my own and Windisch’s rendering of 
the word in M.P.S. (“Buddhist Suttas”, p. 43; Mara und Buddha, p. 71), 
must be also modified accordingly’ (SBB., II., p. 257, fn. 3). Besides to 
translate sappatihariya- as ‘accompanied by miracles’ goes against the 
grain of what is said about the preaching of the dhamma in the Nikayas 
themselves. For instance, in the Kevaddha Sutta the Buddha specifi- 
cally says that he has asked his monks not to perform miracles before 
laymen for the purpose of conversion. 1 He speaks of the dangers of 
performing wonders 2 and of thought-reading in public, 3 while speak- 
ing in praise of ‘the miracle of instruction’ (anusasanipatihariyam, 
D. 1.2 14), which in fact was instruction without miracle. It is possible 
that there is here a pun on the word patihariya- which we are unable 
to appreciate, since we are unacquainted with the meaning of patihariya- 
in the above contexts where there is no sense of or association with 
‘miracle’. 

(543) Most of the translations follow several suggestions of the com- 
mentaries, none of which incidentally support a direct or derivative 
meaning of ‘miracle’. Thus the Corny, explains sappatihariya- at 
M. II.9 as ‘sakarana-’ (MA. III.241), i.e. ‘with cause’ on the basis of 
which scholars have suggested I (a) 1, I (b) 1, II (a) 1 and 2, and 
II (b) 1. But this translation does not suit all the contexts (e.g. M. 
II.41) nor even the context for which it is suggested. Here it is stated: 

abhinnaya Samano Gotamo dhammam deseti, no anabhinnaya 
sanidanam Samano Gotamo dhammam deseti, no anidanam 
sappatihariyam Samano Gotamo dhammam deseti, no appatihariyam 

(M.II.9). 

1 Na kho aham . . . evam dhammam desemi: etha tumhe . . . gihlnam . . . 
iddhipatihariyam karotha, D. I.212. 2 iddhi-patihariyarp, v. D. I.212, 213. 

3 adesana-patihariyam, V.D. I.213, 214. 
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It is obvious that abhinnaya and sanidanam are not used synony- 
mously and therefore we have no grounds for surmising that sappati- 
hariyam is synonymous with sanidanam, which clearly means 'with 
causes or reasons’. 

(544) Similarly I (a) 2 and II (a) 3 have been suggested by the com- 
ment, patibhana-virahitam (DA. II.380, v . 1), i.e. void of intelligence. 
This sense is too wide for it is possible to conceive of instances when 
a statement could be ‘unintelligent’ but not describable as appati- 
hirakata- or appatihariya-. Some of the suggestions of the commen- 
taries are suitable for certain contexts, but their inaptness is seen by 
their inapplicability to others. Thus the comment on sappatihariya- 
at A. I.226 (v. G.S. I.254, fn. 3) is, paccanlkapatiharanena sappati- 
hariyam eva katva kathema (A A. II. 3 74) i.e. by striking a blow at my 
adversaries, I speak with striking effect. This suits several contexts 
where the following sentence occurs, viz. uppannam parappavadam 
sahadhammena suniggahltam niggahetva sappatihariyam dhammam 
desetum (D. II. 104, III. 125, Ud. 63), i.e. to preach the doctrine with 
striking effect after righteously refuting a criticism that has arisen. 
But this meaning especially in its negative form ‘without striking 
effect’ would be totally unsuited for contexts like D. 1 . 193 ff., 239 ff. 
and M. II.33. Another such suggestion is yava niyyanikam katva, i.e. 
‘making it salutary or efficacious for salvation’, which is the comment 1 
on sappatihariyam at S. V.260, 261 and, aniyyanikam sampajjati 
(MA. III.273), i.e. ‘becomes not efficacious for salvation’ which is the 
comment on appatihlrakata- at M. II.33. This has suggested II (b) 4, 
but it is a typically scholastic sentiment and hardly describes the 
statements of the brahmins as given at D. 1 . 193 ff. and M. II.33. 

(545) Prof. Rhys Davids’ suggestion of ‘apposite’ and ‘non-apposite’ 
for sappatihlrakata- and appatihlrakata- respectively on the basis of 
Buddhaghosa’s comment sappativiharanam 2 (DA. II.381; v. Prof. 
Rhys Davids, SBB., II, p. 257, fn. 3) seems to come very close to 
describing the character of these statements. So does Neumann’s 3 
‘intelligible’ and ‘incomprehensible’. Of the numerous commentarial 
explanations, the one that fits the contexts best is the comment, 
amulakam niratthakam sampajjati (MA. III.273), i.e. ‘becomes baseless 
and meaningless’ and of the two suggestions ‘baseless’ and ‘meaningless’ 

1 v. K.S. V.223, fn. 2. 

2 This is only av.i, the reading being sappatiharanam. 

3 v. PTS. Dictionary, s.v. patihariya-. 
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the latter is to be preferred but we can do so only after a careful study 
of the nature of these statements as they appear in their contexts. 

(546) The standard example of an appatihlrakatam bhasitam and one 
that is often repeated is the following: aham ya imasmim janapade 
janapadakalyanl tarn icchami tarn kamemi ti (D. I.193, 241, M. II.33), 
i.e. I like and am in love with the beauty queen of this country. Now 
the expression ‘the beauty queen of this country’ is a definite descrip- 
tion 1 and it is held that ‘sentences containing definite or indefinite 
descriptions are logically inappropriate expressions’; 2 but this does not 
mean that the statement is meaningless, in the sense in which this term 
is used by the Positivists. 

(547) Wherein then lies the ‘baselessness’ (amulakam) or ‘meaningless- 
ness’ (niratthakam) of this statement. Before we examine the context 
in greater detail we may observe an ambiguity in the use of the definite 
description, ‘the beauty queen of this country’. Such descriptions may 
be of three sorts, viz. (1) where what is described is existentially 
exemplified (i.e. there is an instance of it), e.g. ‘the queen of England* 
where there is a person answering to the description, (2) where there 
is no instance although an instance is conceivable, e.g. ‘the queen of 
France’, and (3) where an instance is not even conceivable the situation 
being purely ideal, e.g. ‘the queen of Utopia’. Now the expression 
‘the beauty queen of this country’ is ambiguous in that it may belong 
to categories (1) or (2) and we are not sure which it is. In other words, 
there may or may not be instances of this definite description. Let us 
assume that there aren’t. Let us assume that we are in a country in 
which no one has been given the title (officially or unofficially) ‘the 
beauty queen of this country’. Then if someone in this country were 
to say, ‘I love the beauty queen of this country’ we would find this 
statement extremely odd, because the expression, ‘the beauty queen 
of this country’ does not stand for anything and ‘expressions con- 
taining words “which do not stand for anything” ’ would be meaning- 
less statements. 3 This is, in fact, according to Ewing one ‘of the 
conditions under which verbal expressions could be said to be mean- 
ingless’. 4 

(548) But supposing the definite description has an instance and there 
is a person answering to the description ‘the beauty queen of this 

1 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 149. 2 Ibid., p. 151. 

3 v. K. N. Jayatilleke, ‘Factual Meaning and Verification , in UCR., Vol. 13, 
pp. 6, 8. 4 A. C. Ewing, ‘Meaninglessness’ in Mind, 1937? P- 359 * 
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country’ , could we still say that the statement, ‘I love the beauty 
queen of this country’ is meaningless? Modern Positivists would say 
that this statement is not meaningless at all, but according to the 
Pali Nikayas, it would seem that the context can render such a state- 
ment meaningless. From the account given, it is in fact the context 
which makes the above statement meaningless. The context is one in 
which the person who makes this statement confesses that he does not 
know whether this beauty queen whom he professes to love was ‘a 
ksatriya, a brahmin, a vaisya or sudra’ (khattiyl va brahman! va 
vess! va sudd! va, D. I.241), does not know ‘what family or personal 
name she had’ (evam nama evam gotta ti va, loc. cit .), does not know 
‘whether she was tall, short, dark, brunette or golden in colour or in 
what village or town or city she dwells’ (digha va rassa va kal! va 
sama va manguracchavi va ti, amukasmim game va nigame va nagare 
va ti, loc . cit.). In other words he claims to like and love a person whom 
he has not ‘seen or known’ (na janasi na passasi , loc . cit.). 

(549) According to this account it would appear that X’s statement 
‘I love F’ is meaningless since (i) one is not sure whether there is an 
instance of F, and (ii) even if there is, it does not make sense for X 
to say that he loves Y unless he has some acquaintance direct or 
indirect with F, such that he could specify at least one of the charac- 
teristics of F. (ii) alone can give meaning to the use of the word ‘love’ 
which (in this context) must have a person as object and its use 
would otherwise be lacking in meaning. In other words, there is no 
verifiable content to the statement from the point of view of X who 
is making it. 

(550) The similarity as well as the difference of this example from 
that of an argument that the Materialists used against the concept of 
the ‘soul’ (y. supra , 131) is worth noting. The Materialists argued that 
we could not speak of the existence of the soul unless we could specify 
whether the soul was ‘long or small, globular, circular or triangular . . . 
black, blue ... of sweet smell or of bad smell . . . was bitter or pungent 
. . . hard or soft, etc.’ Since their opponents did not attach a verifiable 
content to the concept of soul (atman), one could not talk of its 
existence. Here in the Nikayas it is considered meaningless to make a 
statement unless the speaker could attach a verifiable content to each 
of its terms. In the Sutrakrtanga account it is not specifically said that 
a statement containing the word ‘soul’ is meaningless, since it is an 
empty concept with no verifiable content but the Pali Nikayas seem 
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to be saying that a statement in which no verification or meaning is 
attached to one of its terms (by the speaker) is in fact meaningless. 

(551) The other example given is that of ‘a person who makes a 
stairway in a public square to ascend a mansion’ (puriso catummaha- 
pathe nissenim kareyya pasadassa arohanaya, D. I.243) but when asked 
to describe the ‘mansion’ is unable to give any account whatsoever. 
He is unable to say where the mansion is situated ‘whether in the 
eastern direction, southern, western, or northern’ (puratthimaya 
disaya dakkhinaya disaya pacchimaya disaya uttaraya disaya, loc . cit.) 
and whether the mansion was ‘high, low or of medium height’ (ucco 
va nico va majjho va ti, loc . cit.). In other words, he claims to make a 
stairway to ascend a mansion which he has neither seen nor known. 
His statement is considered meaningless since he can attach no meaning 
or verification to the term ‘mansion’ which is one of the terms of his 
statement. 

(552) Now the above are only examples intended to illustrate state- 
ments which are describable as appatihirakatam . . . sampajjati, i.e. 
become meaningless. Let us examine the original statements so con- 
sidered. The following is such a statement attributed to the Vedic 
brahmins, viz. ayam eva ujumaggo, ayam anjasayano niyyaniko 
niyyati takkarassa Brahmasahavyataya (D. I.241), i.e. this is the 
straight path, this is the direct way which makes for salvation and 
leads him who acts according to it to a state of companionship with 
Brahma. This statement is considered meaningless, since no meaning 
or verification is attached by those who make it to the term ‘Brahma’ 
(God). None of the brahmins or their several generations of teachers 
are said to have claimed ‘a direct vision of Brahma’ (Brahma sakkhi- 
dittho, loc. cit.); they ‘do not claim to know where, whence or whither 
Brahma is’ (te ... na evam ahamsu, mayam etam janama, mayam 
etam passama yattha va Brahma yahim va Brahma, loc. cit.) but ‘they 
claim to teach a path to the companionship of Him, whom they have 
not seen or known’ (te ... yam na jananti yam na passanti tassa 
sahavyataya maggam desessanti, loc. cit.). 

(553) Likewise a statement made by recluses and brahmins, namely 
that ‘the soul is extremely happy and without defect after death’ 
(ekantasukhi atta hoti arogo param marana, D. I.192) is considered 
meaningless. This is because those who make it are considered unable 
to attach any meaning to the term ‘ekantasukhi’ (extremely happy) 
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not having experienced a feeling of extreme happiness themselves; 1 
nor can they attach any meaning to the concept of ‘an after-life in 
which one is extremely happy’ (ekantasukhi atta . . . param marana, 
loc . cit.), since they cannot claim to have directly seen or known of the 
existence of such a world 2 nor indirectly acquired any information 
about such a world; 3 they have no knowledge of the path that leads 
to a direct vision of such a world. 4 In other words, they can attach no 
verifiable content to the statement or to the concepts in it. 

(554) We meet with another example in the Culasakuludayi Sutta, 
which is of a slightly different character. As the context is important, 
we may translate the dialogue as we find it in the Pali, as follows: 

Buddha: What, Udayi, is your teacher’s teaching? (Kin ti pana te, 
Udayi, sake acariyake evam hotl ti?, M. II.32) 

Udayi: Our teacher’s teaching is that ‘this is the highest colour, this 
is the highest colour’ (amhakam sake acariyake evam hoti: ayam 
paramo vanno, ayam paramo vanno ti, loc . cit.) 

Buddha: What is that colour? (Katamo so paramo vanno ti? loc . cit.) 
Udayi: That colour than which there is no other colour which is 
higher or better, is the highest colour (yasma vanna anno vanno 
uttaritaro va panltataro va natthi, so paramo vanno ti, loc . cit.) 
Buddha: What is that colour than which there is no colour higher 
or better? (katamo pana so vanno yasma vanna anno vanno uttaritaro 
va panltataro va natthi ti ? loc . cit.) 

Udayi: That colour than which there is no other colour which is higher or 
better, is the highest colour (yasma vanna anno vanno uttaritaro va 
panltataro va natthi, so paramo vanno ti, loc. cit.) 

Buddha: You say that the ‘highest colour’ is that than which there is 
no other, which is higher or better. But you do not specify that colour. 
It is like a person saying, ‘I like and am in love with the beauty 

1 Tyaham evam vadami: Api pana tumhe . . . ekaip va rattim ekam va divasam 
upaddham va rattim upaddham va diviasam ekantasukhim attanam sanjanatha ti 
{loc. cit.), i.e. I ask them whether they have experienced extreme happiness within 
themselves for one night or day or even for half a night or day and they reply 
that they have not. 

2 Tyaham evam vadami: Api pana tumhe . . . ekantasukham lokam janam 
passam viharatha ti? Iti puttha no ti vadanti, loc. cit. 

3 Api pana tumhe . . . ya ta devata ekantasukkham lokam uppanna tasam 
bhasamananam saddam sunatha ... Iti puttha no ti vadanti, loc. cit. 

4 Api pana tumhe janatha: ‘Ayarri maggo ayam patipada ekantasukhassa 
lokassa sacchikiriyaya’ ti? Iti puttha no ti vadanti, loc. cit. 

L* 
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queen of this country’ . . . (yasma vanna anno vanno uttaritaro va 
panltataro va natthi, so paramo vanno ti vadasi; tan ca vannam na 
pahhapesi. Seyyatha pi puriso evam vadeyya: Aham ya imasmim 
janapade janapadakalyani, tam icchami tam kamemi ti . . . ( loc . cit.) 

(555) Here the statement, ‘that colour than which there is no other 
colour which is higher or better is the highest colour’ is said to be 
‘meaningless’ (appatihlrakatam bhasitam, M. II.33) because what is 
meant by ‘the highest colour’ is not specified. No meaning by way of 
anything verifiable is attached to the phrase ‘the highest colour’ in this 
context. The statement is a tautology or a definition when the answer 
(to the question asked) should be in the form of a contingent pro- 
position. It is like someone when asked ‘what is the best beer?’ replying 
‘that beer than which there is none better’. It lacks contextual propriety 
and this is another consideration, which may render it meaningless. 1 

(556) We thus observe that all the above statements have a certain 
characteristic in common, namely that no verifiable content is attached 
by the speaker to some of the symbols or words contained in them. 
On the other hand, the statement, which can be described as having 
the opposite characteristic namely, sappatihirakatam bhasitam, is said 
to be the following: The Buddha is asked a question: ‘What is the 
attainment of a formless self for the elimination of which you preach 
a doctrine, so that the corrupt states of those who follow it decline, 
the pure states increase and one realizes oneself with one’s higher 
knowledge, attains to and abides in the perfection of wisdom and 
maturity’? (katamo pana so arupo attapatilabho yassa tumhe pahanaya 
dhammam desetha yatha patipannanam vo samkilesika dhamma 
pahiyissanti vodaniya dhamma abhivaddhissanti, pahhaparipurim 
vepullatan ca ditthe va dhamme sayam abhinna sacchikatva upa- 
sampajja viharissatha ti? D. 1 . 198). The reply consists in demonstrating 
the means of attaining and abiding in the state described, viz. ‘this 
is the attainment of the formless self . . .’ (ayam va so arupo attapatil- 
abho . . ., loc . cit.). The example is given of a person who claims to be 
constructing a stairway to ascend a mansion but unlike in the previous 
case ( v . supra , 551) is able to indicate or show what the mansion is and 
what it is like. 1 In other words, these statements have a meaning 

1 v. K. N. Jayatilleke, op. cit., p. 12. 

1 So ce evam vadeyya: Ayam va so . . . pasado yassaham arohanaya nissenim 
karomi, tass’ eva pasadassa hettha ti, D. 1 . 198, i.e. He would answer in this 
manner: ‘This is the mansion beneath which I am constructing my stairway in 
order to ascend it\ 
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for the words constituting them, in that there is a method of verifi- 
cation for discovering what is meant, whether the statement be true 
or false. 

(557) In a sense the statements which are called appatihirakata- are 
baseless (amulakam, v. supra , 545) in that the persons making them 
do not do so on the basis of any evidence or arguments which justify 
their assertion. But this seems to be incidental in that this explanation 
does not hold good for the example given at M. II.33 (y. supra , 554). 
We would, therefore, considering the above contexts prefer the mean- 
ing of ‘meaningless’ (niratthakam, v. supra , 540) for appatihlrakata- 
and appatihariya-, a sense which, it may be observed, is attested by the 
Corny, as well. 

(558) It is necessary, however, both to compare as well as to dis- 
tinguish this sense of ‘meaningless’ from the sense in which Positivists 
have considered certain statements meaningless, when they did not 
conform to the Verification Principle. In the above contexts, the state- 
ments were not considered apart from the speaker and the context in 
which they were uttered, whereas the Positivists examine the meaning- 
fulness of statements irrespective of the speakers or their contexts. For 
the Positivist, a statement to have meaning must be in principle 
verifiable but verification for him is solely in respect of sense-experi- 
ence, whereas the Pali Nikayas would admit extrasensory experience 
as well (y. infra , 750 ff.). While therefore some statements that the 
Positivist considers to be meaningless would also be considered 
meaningless by the Buddhist, many statements which would be 
verifiable and meaningful for Early Buddhism would be unverifiable 
and meaningless for the Positivist. The statement ‘God exists’ would 
be meaningless for the Positivist for it is unverifiable in his sense of the 
term. We found similarly that statements about the existence of 
Brahma (y. supra , 552) were considered appatihirakata- but this is not 
because these statements were unverifiable and meaningless in prin- 
ciple, but because no meaning was attached to them by the people 
asserting them, though in principle it was possible to do so. 1 Likewise, 

1 This is apparent from the conclusion of the Tevijja Sutta (D. I.249 iff.) 
where the Buddha says that just as much as one born and bred in Manasakata 
does not hesitate or falter in his reply if someone were to ask him for the road to 
Manasakata-, the Buddha as having a direct knowledge and vision of Brahma, 
can vouch for his existence (though not in the Theistic sense) and point out the 
way leading to survival in his world. 
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some statements that would be meaningless for Early Buddhism would 
be meaningful for the Positivist. Thus the statement T am constructing 
a stairway to ascend a mansion’ would be quite meaningful for the 
Positivist but this same statement, as we have seen (y. supra , 551, 556) 
would be meaningless in one context and meaningful in another for 
the Buddhist. 

(559) Franke said that, die ubersetzung von appatihirakata- ist nicht 
sicher (op. cit ., p. 155, fn. 3) but it is not so much the translation but the 
etymology of the term that is not certain. Since there is no connection 
of patihlra- in this context with the sense of ‘wonder’ it is doubtful 
whether its meaning could be derived from patihlra = miracle. Franke 
himself suggests several etymologies inconclusively. 1 The closest that 
the commentary comes to offering an etymological explanation is, 
patiharana-virahitam (DA. II.380) for appatihirakata-. Now, ud + a 
+ \/hr, is used for ‘utter’ in this stratum (cp. dhammam panltam tarn 
udahareyya , i.e. let him utter that excellent dhamma, Sn. 389), pre- 
supposing a hypothetical udaharana - for ‘utterance’ though udaharana- 
itself comes to mean before long an ‘illustration or example’ which 
throws light on an utterance (cp. udaharanam aharitva dassento, taking 
an example and showing, J. III.401). Could prati-harana- have meant 
the ‘sense’ or ‘basis’ of the utterance or ‘that on account of which 
(prati-) (there was an) utterance (harana-)’? If so, is appatihirakata- = 
patiharana-virahita (v. supra) = sense-less, baseless. Patihlra- is a 
contracted form of patihariya- (v. sappatihariya- and appatihariya-); 
by metathesis, patihariya- > *patihlra- > patihlra- (PTS. Dictionary, 
s.v. patihlra-). We have to consider patihariya-, ‘having sense’ on the 
above hypothesis as an adjectival formation from pati-hara- with the 
above meaning of patiharana-, but it is necessary to emphasize the 
fact that all this is very conjectural. 

1 (1) A participle of necessity from prati -f \/h.r ‘to throw back’ which he says 
fits very well the meaning of sappatihariyam at D. II. 104, but this would not 
suit other contexts; (2) prati +\/hr, ‘to take up, eat, enjoy’ (cp. a-har-a = food) 
giving the meaning ‘unenjoyable’ ‘indigestible’ for appatihira-. This is far- 
fetched; (3) absolutive from prati -f-^/hr, in the sense of ‘weighing carefully’ or 
‘holding back’ in the sense of not committing yourself immediately, but as 
Franke admits such a root does not exist; (4) prati -j-yTijr also in the sense of 
‘hold back’ but of roots ending in r (short) no such absolutive, as Franke says, 
could be formed., loc . cit . 
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LOGIC AND TRUTH 


(560) In this chapter we propose to investigate what is meant by the 
four forms of predication or the four logical alternatives (y. supra, 182) 
as they appear in the Buddhist texts. This will be followed up by an 
inquiry into the nature of truth, as understood in the Buddhist texts. 

(561) There seems to be considerable confusion among scholars as to 
what was meant by this four-fold schema. Poussin speaks of it as ‘a 
four-branched dilemma’ of Buddhist dialectic and believes that it 
violates the principle of Contradiction. He says, ‘Indians do not make 
a clear distinction between facts and ideas, between ideas and words; 
they have never clearly recognized the principle of contradiction. 
Buddhist dialectic has a four-branched dilemma: Nirvana is existence 
or non-existence or both existence and non-existence or neither 
existence nor non-existence. We are helpless’. 1 Mrs Rhys Davids in a 
passage that we have already quoted (v. supra , 497), suggested that 
they are ‘Laws of Thought’. Later, referring to this same passage, she 
says, ‘To revert to the Laws of Thought — the way in which Indian 
logic presented the second and third of these (Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle) has been mentioned’. 2 Barua too favours this inter- 
pretation and in fact calls them ‘the four laws of thought’: 3 ‘. . . the 
happy result of this mode of discussion or “wrangling” among the 
learned wanderers was that in the time of Buddha the four laws of 
thought were recognized as a matter of course. These are in their 
applications to propositions: 

1. (If A is B), A is B. 

2. A cannot be both B and not-B. 

3. A is either B or not-B. 

4. A is neither B nor not-B.’ (Joe. cit.) 

1 The Way to Nirvana } Cambridge University Press, 1917, p. 111. 

2 ERE., Vol. 8, p. 133, Article on ‘Logic (Buddhist)*. 

3 A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy , University of Calcutta, p. 47> 

1921. 
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He adds that ‘these are implied in such interrogative propositions as 
are met with throughout the Buddhist canonical texts’ (foe . cit.). 

(562) Now neither Poussin’s view that this logic is due to a failure to 
understand or respect the principle of Contradiction nor the views of 
Mrs Rhys Davids and Barua that they are laws of thought, bear 
critical examination. We find as early as Uddalaka an awareness in 
Indian thought of the importance of consistency and the principle of 
Contradiction, when it was held that it could not both be true that 
Being came out of Being and Non-Being (y. supra , 25). In the Nikayas, 
consistency is regarded as a criterion of truth ( v . infra, 597) and it is 
stated that ‘truth is one and not two’, ekam hi saccam na dutiyam atthi, 
Sn. 884; v . infra , 597. The dilemmas present two alternatives one of 
which is the contradiction of the other (M. I.392, v. supra, 351-6). 
In fact, in one place in the Samyutta Nikaya, we come very close to a 
formal statement of the principle of Non-Contradiction. Nigantha 
Nataputta converses with Citta and in the course of the discussion, the 
former makes the following two observations about the latter: 1 

(i) passantu yava ujuko c’ayam Citto gahapati yava asatho . . . 
amayavi (p), i.e. see how upright, honest and sincere Citta, the 
householder, is. 

(ii) passantu yava anujuko c’ayam Citto gahapati yava satho . . . 
mayavi (^p), i.e. see how Citta, the householder, is not 
upright, honest or sincere. 

Citta is anxious to show that Nigantha Nataputta is contradicting him- 
self and says, sace purimam saccam pacchimam te miccha, sace pacchi- 
mam saccam purimam te miccha, i.e. if your former statement (p) is 
true, your latter statement (^p) is false and if your latter statement 
(^p) is true, your former statement (p) is false. In other words, in the 
above situation when the - statements are of the form p and ^p, it 
cannot be the case that both p and ^p are true (^(p. ^p)), which is 
the formal statement of the principle of Contradiction. 2 Barua has 
likewise drawn our attention to a passage in the Kathavatthu 3 where it 
is pointed out that it is self-contradictory to assert that something 
‘exists’ and ‘does not exist’ in the same sense at the same time. 

(563) The contentions of Mrs Rhys Davids and Barua that they are 
laws of thought are equally fantastic. The ‘four laws of thought’ that 

1 S. IV.298, 299. 2 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 191. 

3 Op. cit., p. 49; v. Kvu. 159. 
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Barua is speaking of are presumably the law of Identity (see below, 1), 
the law of Contradiction (see below, 2), the law of Excluded Middle 
(see below, 3) and ‘the law of Double Negation’ 1 (see below, 4). In the 
first place Barua’s ‘A is neither B nor not~B’ is not the principle of 
Double Negation as understood in Western logic, where it is defined 
as equivalent to ‘A is not not- Ah 2 ‘A is neither B nor not-B’ appears 
in fact to be a violation of the principle of Excluded Middle, which 
states that ‘A is either B or not-B’. Secondly, a study of the four forms 
of predication, as they stand, is sufficient to show that they are not 
laws of thought. The four forms of predication are: 

1. S is P, e.g. atthi paro loko (there is a next world). 

2. S is not P, e.g. natthi paro loko (there is no next world). 

3. S is and is not P, e.g. atthi ca natthi ca paro loko (there is and is 

no next world). 

4. S neither is nor is not P, e.g. n’ev’ atthi na natthi paro loko (there 

neither is nor is there no next world). 

(564) It will be seen that (1) is not the law of Identity but a simple 
affirmative categorical assertion; (2) is not the law of Contradiction 
but a negative assertion or denial, it being a problem as to whether it 
is the contradictory or merely the contrary of (1); (3) and (4) are 
assertions not recognized in Aristotelian logic although statements of 
this form sometimes occur in everyday parlance even in Western 
languages. 3 Considered as laws of thought or in the light of their 
conformity to them (3) violates (i.e. is the negation of) the law of 
Contradiction and (4) violates the law of Excluded Middle. Judged by 
their form in the light of Aristotelian logic (3) and (4) are necessarily 
(logically) false propositions. No wonder Poussin said ‘we are helpless!’ 

(565) Now what do these propositions really mean? We have already 
attempted to answer this question in an article entitled ‘Some Problems 
of Translation and Interpretation II’, 4 and we do not propose to repeat 
this here. We intend merely to summarize briefly the gist of what we 
have said and make some added observations. 

(566) Since then there have been a few articles written around this 
subject but in none of them is there a serious attempt to clarify the 
problems involved. The first is that of P. T. Raju writing in the 

1 Barua, ibid. 2 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 191. 

3 v. Article by C. Lewy on ‘Calculuses of Logic and Arithmetic’ in Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. 20, pp. 3 6 , 37- 

4 UCR., Vol. 8, pp. 45-55, i95°* 
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‘Review of Metaphysics’ (Vol. 7, 1953-4, pp. 694-713) on ‘The Princi- 
ple of Four-Cornered Negation in Indian Philosophy’. Raju is mainly 
concerned in this article with Nagarjuna’s negations or denials of the 
truth of propositions, expressed according the above four-fold formula. 
He compares them with similar negations of Sankara. However, it did 
not occur to him that before we can understand the nature of these 
negations, it was necessary to know exactly what he was negating or 
in other words the nature of these four types of assertions. He says that 
‘the principle seems to have been first used by Sanjaya’ (op. cit ., p. 694) 
adding that ‘those philosophers who gave a negative answer to all four 
questions were called “eel-wrigglers” by the Buddhists’ (loc. cit.). 
Without giving an iota of evidence he goes on to say that ‘Gautama the 
founder of the school of Nyaya . . . called such philosophers vitand - 
avadins ’ (op. cit., p. 695). He then gives an account of the seven forms 
of Jain predication, which is found in most textbooks on Jainism. 
Where he has tried to throw some light, in passing, on the four-fold 
formula of the Pali Nikayas, it is either not backed up with good 
evidence or it is plainly self-contradictory. Thus he seems to identify 
the Jain syad avaktavya (may be, it is unpredicable) with the Buddhist 
assertion of the form ‘S is neither P nor not-P’. But all that he says on 
this subject is as follows: ‘Now indescribability means that S is neither 
P nor not-P. P and not-P are opposites and therefore cannot be applied 
simultaneously to the same subject ... It is the same as saying that ‘S is 
neither P nor not-P’ (op. cit., p. 699). In trying further to explain the 
statement ‘S is neither P nor not-P’ he says that ‘in mathematics 
“sunya” means “zero” and in metaphysics it means “that which is 
neither positive nor negative” (op. cit., p. 701), but one page later 
without further ado, he denies even this: “then zero becomes a 
quantity of which all the four alternatives are denied; it is neither 
positive, nor negative, nor both positive and negative nor neither 
positive nor negative” (op. cit., p. 702; italics mine)’. 

(567) The next article to appear on this subject is by Professor Archie 
J. Bahm on the intriguing subject of ‘Does Seven-fold Predication 
Equal Four-Cornered Negation Reversed?’ 1 But his attempt is dis- 
appointing, since as he admits and as is evident from the article itself, 
his knowledge of the subject is gleaned from ‘reading Raju’s article’ 
(op. cit., p. 130) and ‘his conclusion did not result from a study of the 
sources’ (loc. cit.). He says that ‘this study purports to show that an 


1 Philosophy East and IVest, Vol. 7, Nos. 3 and 4, pp* 127-30. 
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attempt to reverse the principle of four-cornered negation, so that one 
may have a four (or more) — fold principle of affirmation, results 
naturally and logically in the seven-fold system of predication’ (op. 
cit.y p. 128). Despite these obvious defects in Bahm’s article, he does 
make a significant contribution towards solving the riddle (logical) of 
the four-fold assertions when he says, ‘To affirm “is”, “is not”, “both 
is and is not” and “neither is nor is not” jointly when “is” and “is 
not” are interpreted as contradictories and “neither is nor is not” as 
involving 1 an excluded middle is to assert contradictorily. But if on 
the other hand, “is” and “is not” (or “a” and “non-a”) are interpreted 
as opposites rather than as contradictories and “neither is nor is not” 
(or “neither a nor non-a”) is interpreted not as involving an excluded 
middle but as presupposing that there is something which is neither 
the one nor the other (its opposite), then no contradiction is involved’ 
(op. cit.y p. 128). According to this theory we do not fall into logical 
difficulties if we treat not-P (in the four assertions) as the contrary and 
not the contradictory of P. This is in principle the solution that we 
had offered in our own treatment of the subject and we shall further 
examine this solution below. 


(568) The latest article to appear on this subject is by Shosun 
Miyamoto, entitled ‘The Logic of Relativity as the Common Ground 
for the Development of the Middle Way ’ 2 Miyamoto takes (2) to (5) of 
the five-fold assertions (v. supra , 185) which he attributes to Sanjaya 
(but which in fact are either shared by all the Sceptics or were exclusively 
Buddhist, v. supra , 184-90) and says that four of them are equivalent 
to (I) to (IV ) 3 of the four-fold formula, viz. 


The four-fold 
formula 

I - 

II = 

III = 

IV = 


Sanjaya s statements 

1. I do not think of them in such a manner (evam pi 
me no). 

2. I do not think of them as being identical (tatha ti 
pi me no). 

3. I do not think of them as being different (annatha 
ti pi me no). 

4. I do not think of denying them (no ti pi me no). 

5. Ido not think of not denying them (no no ti pi me no). 

(op. cit., p. 75). 


1 What he probably means is ‘violating the principle of Excluded Middle*. 

2 Buddhism and Culture, ed. Susumu Yamaguchi, Kyoto, i960, pp. 67-88. 

3 We shall use these roman numerals to refer to the four forms of predication. 
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(569) This is different from our identification of equivalence ( V . supra , 
188) but Miyamoto does not give any reasons for his identifications, 
nor is he consistent for he later equates (IV) with (1) (op. cit ., p. 8i)» 
He considers that Sahjaya’s ‘system is quite near to the Buddhist 
standpoint of indescribable or inexpressible’ (avyakata-, avyakrta-)’ 
(op. cit., p. 71) and holds that ‘Sanjaya’s thought is not far removed 
from the logic of Sunya of the Madhyamika’ (loc. cit.). On the logic of 
the four-fold formula itself he sheds little light: ‘This type of a logical 
view of nature could not entertain any preconceptions nor be com- 
promising by maintaining one particular view only. It expresses a 
desire to view nature in her actual state, a logic in pursuit’ (op. cit., 
p. 75). This seems to stress the similarity of this logic with the anekan- 
tavada- of Jainism. But a few pages later he holds without offering any 
explanation that Jain syadvada stands midway between the position of 
Sanjaya and the Buddhist point of view: ‘The Jains maintained the 
indeterminate non-exclusive view of nature (anekantavada), a half-way 
position between the Sanjaya non-committal no-standpoint view and 
the Buddhist Middle Way view’ (op. cit., p. 79). A page later, however, 
he identifies the Jain scheme with the four membered logic of Buddhism 
as follows: 


Jain schema 

1. syad asti (may be, it is) 

2. syan nasti (may be, it is not) 

3. syad asti nasti (may be, it is and it is not) 

4. syad avaktavya (may be, it is unpredicable) 

5. ayad asti avaktavya (may be, it is and it is 

unpredicable 

6. syan nasti avaktavya (may be, it is not and > 

it is unpredicable 

7. syad asti nasti avaktavya (may be, it is and 

it is not, and is unpredicable 


Buddhist schema 

= I 

= II 

- Ill 


= IV 


(570) He observes that since the term ‘avaktavya-’ (the inexpressible) 
occurs in (4) to (7) ‘ “It may be inexpressible” refers to member four 
of the Buddhist logic’ and adds ‘while at the same time it also refers to 
the first member of the Sanjaya logic’, i.e. ‘I do not understand them 
(questions) in such a manner’ (op. cit., p. 81), contradicting what he 
had said earlier (v. supra, 568). He sees a similarity between the systems 
of Sanjaya, Jainism and Buddhism, though he is not clear as to what he 
means: ‘The crucial fact however about the three logical systems 
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compared above is that in each what corresponds to the fourth member 
expresses “neither is nor is not”, “denial”, “inexpressible” and the 
non-causal (ahetu) and that in these systems Sanjaya, Jaina and 
Buddhism firmly stand on the side against any form of nihilism’ ( op . 
cit. 9 p. 81). 

(571) In determining what is meant by the four forms of predication, 
we cannot decide a priori what is meant by these particular forms of 
speech. We have to proceed empirically and examine what is meant in 
the light of historical and contextual considerations. The Nikayas seem 
to regard them as ‘the four possible positions’ or logical alternatives 1 
that a proposition can take. Thus, other religious teachers, it is said, in 
fixing the status of the Tathagata or the perfect person ( v . supra , 380) 
after death do so ‘according to these four positions’ (imesu catusu 
thanesu, S. IV.380) and not ‘outside these four positions’ (annatra 
imehi catuhi thanehi, loc. cit.) meaning by the four positions statements 
of theform‘hotiTathagato param marana’, etc., in the four alternatives. 
The fact that it was thought that one could not posit the status of the 
Tathagata outside these four positions is significant; it shows that these 
four positions were considered to be mutually exclusive and exhaustive 
or in other words to be the possible logical alternatives. 

(572) Of the four alternatives, the first is a simple affirmative categori- 
cal assertion. The second appears to be the opposite of this, but 
whether it is the contrary or the contradictory is a problem that needs 
to be examined. Judged by Aristotelian standards, the third and fourth 
alternatives appear to be very problematic (v. supra , 564). 

(573) We have seen that the third, which was a double-ca (and) type 
of assertion (‘ca (and) . . . ca (and)’) was introduced by the Trairasika 
AjTvikas ( v . supra , 222-7) to denote a class of things which could not 
be described by propositions of the first or second type. We may also 
note the fact that the fourth or double-na (not) type of assertion comes 
down from the earliest times. It first appears in the Nasadlya hymn 
(r. na asad aslt na u sad asld tadanlm, RV. 10.129.1) and is made use 
of by Yajnavalkya (ne ti ne ti, Brh. 4.5.15; v. supra , 44, 392) and the 

1 Mrs Rhys Davids, refers to them as ‘logical alternatives' in one place 
notwithstanding her other pronouncements: \ . . the Indian mind playing about 
with its four logical alternatives, A is B, A is not B, A is both B and not B, A is 
neither B nor not B, Buddhist Psychology , Second Edition, London, 1924, 
p. 248; Keith comes near to this when he says they are ‘the four possible modes 
of framing a proposition’ ( Buddhist Philosophy , p. 137). 
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Mandukya Upanisad (y. supra , 392). This kind of expression is used to 
denote the fact that conceptual epithets cannot be predicated of the 
non-conceptual (the ultimate reality, the highest mystical state, the 
impersonal state after death as conceived by Yajnavalkya). Both Mrs 
Rhys Davids 1 and Barua 2 have suggested that this kind of expression 
could be employed to denote that no real attributes could be ascribed 
to what was unreal, but they have not given any examples of such an 
usage in Indian thought. It is however a plausible suggestion and we 
have ourselves shown that what was meant by the expression, ‘N’eva 
sassato na asassato . . . loko’, i.e. ‘the world ... is neither eternal nor 
not eternal’ was that temporal epithets (sassata, asassata) cannot be 
predicated of a world (loko) which is timeless ( v . supra, 400) or unreal 
( v . supra, 407). As for the suggestion of the Corny, that the Sceptic 
holds that ‘neither p nor not p’ is the case in rejecting both thesis as 
well as anti-thesis, we found that it was not corroborated by the 
evidence of the texts (v. supra, 391). 

(574) Now if we refer to the four forms of predication by the Roman 
numerals I, II, III, IV respectively, what we intended to show in our 
article ( v . supra, 565) was that III and IV, despite their form, were 
contingent propositions, purporting to give us information about some 
alleged state of affairs. Let us take an example, where we are quite 
certain about the meaning of III and IV: 

I Antava ayam loko (parivatumo), i.e. this world is finite (and 
bounded all round). 

II Ananto ayam loko (apariyanto), i.e. this world is infinite (and 
not bounded all round) 

III Antava ca ayam loko ananto ca, i.e. this world is both finite and 

infinite. 

IV N’evayam loko antava na panananto, i.e. this world is neither 

finite nor infinite. 

D. I.22, 23. 

Here (I) states that the world has the characteristic ‘finite’ in all 
respects; this is clear from the further qualification, parivatumo, 
‘bounded all round’. II states that the world has the opposite or the 
contrary characteristic of being ‘infinite’ in all respects (v. apariyanto). 

1 ‘If not, is A neither B nor not-B (in other words is A a chimaera)’, v. supra , 
497* 

2 ‘The fourth Law ... is applicable to . . . the conception of something which 
is really nothing . . op. cit. } p. 49 . 
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Now III does not state that the world is both finite in all respects (I) and 
infinite in all respects (II). This would be self-contradictory, if we mean 
by loka- the same thing in both cases. It states that the world is both 
finite in some respect and infinite in another respect . For it is said that 
those who hold this theory ‘conceive the world to be finite in one 
dimension and infinite in another’ (uddham adho antasanni lokasmim 
viharati tiriyam anantasanni, (D. 1 . 23). IV is said to be the point of 
view of a ‘reasoner 5 (takki, loc . czY.), according to whom the epithets 
‘finite 5 and ‘infinite 5 cannot be predicated of the world and hence it is 
said that he disagrees with I, II, and III (loc. cit .). This too, it may be 
noted, is not a contradictory statement but a different point of view 
quite distinct from I, II and III. It resembles the point of view of Kant 
who showed in his ‘Critique of Pure Reason 5 that one could on the 
one hand argue that ‘the world was finite (in space and time) 5 and also 
that ‘the world was infinite 5 . However, since the conclusions contradict 
each other we are faced with an antinomy, the truth being that spatial 
(and temporal) attributes (e.g. finite, infinite) are subjective. 1 It will be 
noticed that according to this four-fold logic, a person who denies that 
‘the world is finite 5 and asserts the contradictory, namely that ‘it is not 
the case that the world is finite 5 may be one who holds II, III, or IV. 
The Aristotelian logic of two alternatives tends to obscure these finer 
distinctions while the above logic of four alternatives tends to high- 
light them, showing them as separate logical alternatives. 

(575) It is, however, necessary for the purpose of this four-fold logic 
to interpret II, as Bahm pointed out (v. supra , 56 7), as the contrary or 
opposite and not as the contradictory of (I). For example, if we take 
the epithet sukhi - (experiencing pleasure, happy), we can have the 
assertion, I, so sukhi, ‘he is happy 5 . Since ‘na sukhi 5 is the contradictory 
and ‘dukkhi 5 (unhappy) the contrary of sukhi-, i.e. II would be ‘so 
dukkhi 5 . Ill would be ‘so sukhi ca dukkhi ca 5 and IV ‘so n’eva sukhi 
na dukkhi 5 . Ill and IV are here not self-contradictory statements. 
Ill describes the person, who experiences both pleasurable as well as 
painful sensations and IV the person whose experiences have a neutral 
hedonic tone, being neither pleasurable nor painful. We find in fact the 
following four-fold predication about the hedonic experiences of the 

1 Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason , Tr. by N. K. Smith, London, 1933; 
for the proofs that the world is finite and that it is infinite, v. pp. 396-402; space 
is an a priori form of intuition, not reality, pp. 71 ff., 77, 80-91, 123, 163, 244, 
399-400, 440, 449. 
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soul, which are mutually exclusive and together exhaustive of all the 
possibilities: 

I Ekanta-sukhI atta hoti, i.e. the soul is extremely happy. 

II Ekanta-dukkhI atta hoti, i.e. the soul is extremely unhappy. 

III Sukha-dukkhI atta hoti, i.e. the soul (has mixed feelings of) 

happiness and unhappiness. 

IV AdukkhamasukhI atta hoti, i.e. the soul has no (feelings of) 

happiness or unhappiness. 

D. I.31. 

(576) We may cite numerous examples of this type from the Canon* 
To take an example which is often repeated: 

I Puggalo attantapo . . ., i.e. the person, who torments himself 

(e.g. the ascetic). 

II Puggalo parantapo . . ., i.e. the person, who torments others 

(e.g. the hunter). 

III Puggalo attantapo parantapo ca . . ., i.e. the person who tor- 

ments himself as well as others (e.g. the king who initiates 
and participates in a sacrifice causing the destruction of life 
with much discomfiture to himself). 

IV Puggalo n’evattantapo na parantapo . . ., i.e. the person who 

neither torments himself nor others (e.g. the arhant). 

M. 1. 34 1 ff.; Pug. Pan. 55 ff. 

One of the reasons for adopting this logic seems to be the fact that this 
four-fold schema gave a better and finer classification of the empirical 
data (thus preventing much ambiguity in utterances) than that offered 
by the strictly dichotomous division. 

(577) While the majority of the four forms of predication are explicable 
on the above basis, taking (II) as the contrary and not the contradictory 
of (I), there are some instances where we are faced with an apparent 
difficulty. This is where (II) appears by virtue of its form, to be the 
contradictory of (I): 

e.g. I atthi paro loko, i.e. there is another world. 

II natthi paro loko, i.e. there is no other world. 

III atthi ca natthi ca paro loko, i.e. there is and is no other world. 

IV n’ev’atthi na n’atthi paro loko, i.e. there neither is nor is there 

no other world. 


D. I.27. 
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(578) Are we to regard, natthi paro loko, as the contradictory or the 
contrary of atthi paro loko ? Going purely on the morphology or the 
word-form of the sentence it would appear to be the contradictory. 
But this is due to the ambiquity of language. As Stebbing says, ‘A 
considerable amount of dispute turns up upon the fact that our words 
have ragged edges. We cannot always be sure whether the propositions 
we are concerned to maintain contradicts our opponent’s assertion or is 
merely incompatible with it. If the two assertions are contradictory, 
then in disproving our opponent’s assertion we thereby establish our 
own. But if they are contraries , the disproof of his assertions leaves our 
own still to be established’ (op. cit p. 62). We maintain that, the 
proposition, natthi paro loko, should according to its context be treated 
as the contrary and not the contradictory of, atthi paro loko, despite 
the linguistic form. The reason for this would be clearer if we proceed 
from the unambiguous to the ambiguous cases. In the unambiguous 
case the difference between the contrary and the contradictory is 
reflected in the linguistic form, viz. 


I so sukhl — so na sukhi 

(contradictory) 


f II so dukkhi (contrary) 

< III so sukhadukkhi 

IV so adukkhamasukhl 


The distinction is less clear, but still noticeable in: 


I so rupl — na so rupl 

(contradictory) 


f II so arupl (contrary) 

< III so rupi ca arupi ca 
IV so n’eva rupi narupl 


The difference is not noticeable but nevertheless has to be maintained 
in the following, since the contradictory of (I) is ambiguous and could 
mean II, III or IV. 


r 


I atthi paro loko — na (atthi paro 
loko) (contradictory) 


II natthi paro loko (con- 
trary) 

III atthi ca natthi ca paro 

loko 

IV n’evatthi na natthi paro 

loko. 


(579) The fact that propositions of the form, ‘S is P’ and ‘S is not P’ 
are not always mutually contradictory in actual usage is clear from the 
fact that together they do not always exhaust the possibilities as they 
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ought to according to the law of Excluded Middle. Lewy 1 in discussing 
this problem says that in the case of Mr Braithwaite we are inclined to 
say that ‘Mr Braithwaite is neither bald nor not bald’ without saying 
that either the proposition ‘Mr Braithwaite is bald’ or the proposition 
‘Mr Braithwaite is not bald’ is true. Lewy suggests at the end of this 
article that one of the ways of avoiding this problem is ‘to contract a 
logical calculus’ in which the principle of Excluded Middle does not 
hold. But it is just this kind of logical calculus, as we have shown in 
our article ( V . supra, 565), that is being used in the Pali Canon, treating 
statements of the form, ‘S is both P and notP’ and ‘S is neither P nor 
notP’ (giving a different use for each of these two types) as contingent 
propositions which are empirically meaningful in certain situations in 
which, considering the facts, we are not justified in using the proposi- 
tional forms, ‘S is P’ or ‘S is not P’. 2 

(580) Sometimes in adopting this four-fold schema for purposes of 
classification only three of the possible four alternatives are mentioned, 
presumably when no instances are found for the other alternative. 
Thus, we have: 

I. sanm-vada, D. I.31. 

II. asannl-vada, D. I.32. 

IV. n’evasanm-nasanm-vada, D. I.33. 

But there is no mention of sannasanm-vada, presumably because there 
were no instances of theories which asserted that ‘the soul was both 
conscious and unconscious’ after death. This is added evidence that the 
list of theories in the Brahmajala Sutta need not be considered a merely 
artificial list, giving mere logical possibilities ( y . supra, 141). 

(581) Whether the four-fold logical alternatives were adopted by the 
Buddhists from the Sceptics or not ( v . supra, 190), the logic of it was 
the same. The difference lay in the different uses to which they put the 
schema. The Sceptics used it to show that each of the four alternatives 
may or may not be true and that the truth cannot be known. The 
Buddhists considered at least one of the alternatives to be true in any 
particular case and made use of it for purposes of logical classification, 
when they did not resort to dichotomous division (based on the two- 
fold logic, v. supra, 497 f.). They also rejected all four alternatives, 

1 v. C. Lewy, ‘Calculuses of Logic and Arithmetic , J pp. 36 ff. in PAS., 
Supplementary Vol. 20. 

2 For a full discussion of this problem, v. pp. 49~55 in our article. 
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when they considered the question meaningless (i.e. a thapanlya pahha) 
and rarely negated all four alternatives when they considered the 
answer ‘yes’ to each of the alternatives as misleading ( y . supra , 481). 

(582) Let us illustrate all this. When we have four alternatives, then 
according to the Law of Non-Contradiction, 1 not more than one 
alternative can be true and according to the Law of Exclusion (for 
there is no Middle 2 since we are dealing with four possibilities) at least 
one alternative must be true. Now in the case of a two-fold logic or a 
logic with two alternatives (like the Aristotelian) we have four truth- 
possibilities since each of the possibilities p or not-p may be true or 
false. We may represent this by a truth-table as follows: 

1234 
p T F T F 

not-p F T T F 

Of the four possibilities (3) and (4) are excluded by the Laws (Non- 
Contradiction and Excluded Middle) of the system and we are left with 
(1) and (2) as the logical alternatives or the alternative possibilities. 
Likewise, in a four-fold logic or a logic of four alternatives, we are left 
with only four possibilities, the others being ruled out by the Laws 
(Non-Contradiction and Exclusion) governing the system. If we draw 
up a truth-table it will be seen that out of sixteen truth-possibilities, 
only four (v. 1-4, below) alternatives are permissible: 

1234 5 6 7 etc., up to 1 6 

I. p (T) F F F T F T 

II. notp (contrary) F (T) F F TFT 

III. both p and notp F F (T) F TFT 

IV. neither p nor notp F F F (T) T F F 

(583) Let us take an example from the Nikayas that confirms this. 
Supposing I say V know what has been seen, heard, sensed, thought, 
attained, sought and reflected upon by the class of recluses and 
brahmins, then it would be false for me to say, I do not know what has 
been seen, heard . . . it would likewise be false for me to say, I know and 

1 v. K. N. Jayatilleke, op. cit ., p. 52. 

2 We can still speak of the recognition of the Law of the Excluded Middle in 
the sense that no ‘middle’ between ‘true’ and ‘false’ is recognized but owing to 
the ambiguity of the phrase ‘Excluded Middle’ we have dropped it. 
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do not know what has been seen, heard . . . and false for me to say, / 
neither know nor do not know what has been seen, heard . . .\ Now this 
is a literal translation of a passage appearing at A. II.25, viz. yam . . * 
sassamana-brahmaniya pajaya . . . dittham sutam mutam vinnatam 
pattam pariyesitam anuvicaritam manasa tam aham janami . . . Yam . . . 
dittham sutam . . . tam aham na x janami ti vadeyyam tam mama assa 
musa, tam aham janami na ca janami ti vadeyyam tam p assa tadisam 
eva, tam aham neva janami na na janami ti vadeyyam tam mama assa 
kali This example illustrates the fact that when one alternative was 
taken as true, it was assumed that every one of the other alternatives 
were false. In this case when (I) is true, it is said that each of the 
alternatives (II), (III) and (IV) were false. 

(584) When the four alternatives happened to be those of a thapaniya 
panha or a meaningless question all four alternatives were rejected 
rather than negated because the question in each of the alternatives was 
not considered to be a proper question (kallo panho). Thus we have 
the four alternatives: 

I. Channam phassayatananam asesaviraganirodha attlTannam 
kind ti? 

i.e. is there anything else after complete detachment from and 
cessation of the six spheres of experience? 

II. ... natth’annam kind ti? 

III. . . . atthi ca n’atthi c’ahham kind ti? 

IV. . . . n'ev’atthi no n’atth’annam kind ti? 

The replies to each of these questions is of the form ‘ma ITevam 5 , i.e. 
do not say so (A. II.161). The response to the other avyakata-questions 
is also similar since these questions are ‘not answered but set aside* 
(avyakatani thapitani, M. I.426; v. supra , 481). In other words these 
questions were not negated hut rejected. Raju (v. supra , 566) and Bahm 
(v. supra, 567) have therefore misdescribed their nature as far as the 
Pali Canonical position is concerned by calling this doctrine that of 
‘four-cornered negation* when it ought properly to be called ‘four- 
cornered rejection 5 . 

(585) In fact, it is all the more necessary to distinguish the four- 
cornered rejection from four-cornered negation, which is also rarely 


1 This na has been erroneously omitted from the text. 
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met with in the Nikayas. Consider the answers to the following four 
alternative forms of a question: 

I. Kin nu kho . . . vijjaya antakaro hot! ti? Is it the case that one 
attains the goal by means of knowledge? 

II. Kin nu kho . . . caranena antakaro hot! ti? Is it the case that 
one attains the goal by means of conduct? 

III. Kin nu kho . . . vijjacaranena antakaro hotl ti? Is it the case that 
one attains the goal by means of both knowledge and conduct? 

IV. Kin nu kho . . . annatra vijjacaranena antakaro hot! ti? Is it the 
case that one attains the goal without knowledge and conduct? 

Taking II as the contrary of (I), the question is in the form of the four 
logical alternatives. The answer to each of these four alternatives is of 
the form ‘na h’idam’, i.e. it is not so (note the difference from the 
above), the reason being that while 'knowledge’ and ‘conduct’ are 
necessary conditions for final salvation they are not sufficient condi- 
tions. This denial of all the four logical alternatives is in apparent 
violation of the Law of Exclusion (y. supra , 582), but this is not a 
peculiarity of this logic, since we meet with this paradoxical situation 
even with Aristotelian logic, e.g. when a non-smoker is confronted 
with the question ‘have you given up smoking?’ 

(586) It is necessary to distinguish the above four-fold logic from the 
logic of the Jain syadvada, which is radically different from it. We 
shall refer to the seven forms of predication of Jainism by the Indian 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and the four logical alternatives by the 
Roman numerals I, II, III and IV. Now it was the contention of Raju, 
Bahm and Miyamoto (v. supra, 566, 567, 569) that 4 (syadavaktavya-) 
was the same as IV (S is neither P nor notP), while Bahm and Miya- 
moto further identified (v. supra, 567, 569) 1, 2, 3 of Jainism with I, II, 
III of Buddhism respectively. This is mistaken and is due to a failure 
to understand the logic of each system, as a result of which they seem 
to have been misled by mere superficial similarities. It appears on the 
face of it that we could identify 1, 2, 3, 4 with I, II, III, IV respectively: 

Jain Buddhist 

1. syad asti (may be, it is) I. atthi (it is) 

2. syad nasti (maybe , it is not) II. natthi (it is not) 

3. syad asti nasti (may be, it is III. atthi ca natthi ca (it is and 

and it is not) it is not) 

4. syad avaktavyam (may be, it is IV. n’ev’atthi na ca natthi (it 

unpredicable) neither is nor is not) 
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But if we examine the interpretation and usage of each we may observe 
the radical difference behind the superficial resemblance. The interpre- 
tation given of syad avaktavyam 1 is that it is logically impossible to 
assert i and 2 of an object simultaneously (3 asserts them successively ). 
It is implied that the object has a mysterious character, which is 
impredicable. IV has no such implication and asserts on the contrary 
that there is an instance of S, such that it does not have the characteristic 
P or its contrary notP. For example, one of the four possible types of 
individuals is called ‘n’ev’attahitaya patipanno na parahitaya 5 (i.e. he 
does not act in his own welfare nor for the welfare of others, A. II.95), 
which means that there is an individual S such that he does not have 
the characteristic ‘attahitaya patipanno 5 (P) nor the characteristic 
‘parahitaya patipanno 5 (notP). It does not mean that S is indescribable 
in any way nor that there are no individuals, of whom the characteristics 
P and notP cannot be predicated simultaneously for in fact the person 
described as ‘attahitaya ca patipanno parahitaya ca 5 ( loc . cit .) has these 
characteristics simultaneously. 

(587) Another significant difference is that I, II, III, and IV are logical 
alternatives in Buddhism, whereas this is not the case with the seven 
forms of predication in Jainism. In Buddhism, as in Aristotelian logic, 
only one alternative could be true, but in Jainism each of the seven 
alternate forms of description (or any disjunction of them) could be 
true. According to Buddhism an object correctly describable by I 
cannot at the same time be correctly described by II, III, or IV, whereas 
in Jainism an object correctly describable by 1 is also correctly describ- 
able by 2-7, which supplement 1 and do not exclude it. 

(588) We may define the difference between the Jain logic and the 
Aristotelian (which is similar in this respect to the Buddhist, v . supra , 
582, 587) by drawing up truth- tables to illustrate the possibilities that 
each allows for. For Aristotelian logic, as we have already shown, we 
have four truth-possibilities of which two, i.e. the cases in which p and 
not-p are both true and both false are ruled out by the laws of the 
system. But according to Jain logic, if we confine ourselves to the first 
two forms of predication only (to avoid complexity) all four truth- 
possibilities are permissible, viz.: 

1234 
p (syad asti) T F T F 
not-p (syan nasti) F T T F 

1 v. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 303; cp. Raju, op. cit., p. 700. 
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(589) It will be noticed that (3) and (4) are not ruled out, since p may 
be true from one standpoint and not-p from another; similarly p may 
be false from one standpoint while not-p is also false from another 
standpoint. It is necessary to remember that Jain logic admits of falsity 
(nayabhasa). This happens when the particular assertion is not possible 
from the standpoint from which it is made. For instance, if I assert 
that a thing (which exists) does not exist (syad nasti) from the point of 
view of its own form (svarupa), substance (svadravya), place (svak- 
setra) and time (svakala), the statement would be false. So in drawing 
up our truth-table to represent the possibilities according to Jain logic, 
it is necessary to take account of another variable (in addition to the 
truth-value), namely the standpoint (naya). Let us for the sake of 
simplicity, take two alternative forms of predication (syad asti and syad 
nasti) and two standpoints, x and y. This gives sixteen truth-possibilities 
in all, since there would be four possibilities for each of the four 
possibilities in the above table, viz.: 

12345678 
(p) syad asti Tx Tx Ty Ty Fx Fx Fy Fy 

(not-p) syan nasti Tx Ty Tx Ty Fx Fy Fx Fy 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

(p) syad asti Tx Tx Ty Ty Fx Fx Fy Fy 

(not-p) syan nasti Fx Fy Fx Fy Tx Ty Tx Ty 

(590) Since it would be self-contradictory to assert jointly the truth 
or the falsity of both alternates from the same standpoint we can rule 
out possibilities 1, 4, 5 and 8 by this Law of Non-Contradiction, which 
holds good for this system. Then again, if we know that p can be true 
only from standpoint x and not-p only from standpoint y, then it 
would follow (logically) that p is false from standpoint y and not-p 
false from standpoint x. This means that p would have the truth- 
possibilities Tx and Fy only and not-p the truth-possibilities Ty and 
Fx only, all other possibilities (i.e. 3, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 in 
addition to the above) being ruled out. This leaves us with four truth- 
possibilities as follows: 

1234 

p (syad asti) Tx Fy Tx Fy 


not-p (syad nasti) Ty Fx Fx Ty 
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(591) This shows the radical difference between the logic of syadvadct 
and of the catuskoti , i.e. the Buddhist logic of ‘four alternatives’. The 
former represents seven forms of predication, which supplement each 
other, each of which may be true simultaneously with the others from 
its own standpoint. The latter represents four alternatives of which (as 
understood in the Canon) 1 only one could be true. In this respect, this 
logic resembles the Aristotelian, except for the fact that the latter is a 
two-valued logic of two alternatives while the former is a two-valued 
logic of four alternatives. Until recently it was believed in the Western 
world that Aristotelian logic was the only logic and that it reflected the 
structure of reality but, with the discovery of many-valued logics by 
Lucasiewicz and Lobochevsky, this view is no longer universally held. 
This means that our choice of a logical system is to some extent 
arbitrary and dependent on the needs and nature of our discussion. 
The Buddhist four-fold logic is in this respect no more true or false 
than the Aristotelian and its merits should be judged by its adequacy 
for the purposes for which it is used. It is not at all necessary to feel 
helpless before it (as Poussin did!), if its nature and significance is 
understood. 

(592) Before we leave this topic, we may make some observations on 

an article by Robinson, 2 in which he makes a few comments on the 
catuskoti . He calls this the Tetralemma (op. cit., p. 301), but since we 
have treated the four alternatives as propositional functions, following 
Schayer, 3 and since they are basic to a whole system of logic, we prefer 
to call this ‘the four-fold logic’; we do not call Aristotelian logic ‘the 
dilemma’ because it is a logic of two alternatives. We agree with 
Robinson when he says that ‘the four members’ (i.e. the four alterna- 
tives) are ‘in a relation of exclusive disjunction’ (‘one of but not more 
than one of “a”, “b”, “c”, “d” is true’) (loc. cit .); this we have actually 
shown to be the case (v. supra , 583). We cannot agree with his 

observation that ‘the tetralemma resembles the four Aristotelian forms 
in some ways. Both sets comprise propositions constructed from two 

1 Nagarjuna’s position is different but this is beyond the scope of our study. 

2 Richard H. Robinson, ‘Some Logical Aspects of Nagarjuna’s System’ in, 
Philosophy East and IVest , Vol. 6, No. 4, January 1957, pp. 291—308. 

3 ‘Altindische Antizipationen der Aussagenlogik’ in Studien %ur indischen 
Logik y Extrait du Bulletin de l’Academie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres 
cracovic 1933, p. 93; Schayer represents the four alternatives as p, ^p, (p* / *^ / p)> 
(^/p.^(/-^p)). We are, however not treating ‘p’ as the contradictory of ‘p’ and 
hence we have written ‘notp’ instead (v. supra } 186). 
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terms and the constants (functors) ‘all’, ‘some’, and ‘not’ \op. cit., 
p. 303). If we do so, we treat (I) as an universal affirmative proposition, 
which it is not (at least always) (v. supra , 574). For similar reasons, the 
explanation of II as corresponding to an Aristotelian E-type proposi- 
tion, of III as ‘the conjunction of I and O forms’ (loc. cit .) and IV as the 
‘conjunction of E and A forms’ (Joe. cit.) is unsatisfactory. His proposal 
to interpret the fourth alternative as: ‘No x is A and no x is not A’ 
(op. cit., p. 302), which is true ‘when x is null’ (loc. cit.) is contradicted 
by usage in the Pali Nikayas (v. supra, 57 6, IV). 

(593) Let us examine the conception of truth as we find it in the 
Nikayas. There is no direct inquiry into the nature of truth (in the 
epistemological sense) in them, but the value placed on truth (in the 
wider sense) was so great that some observations about the nature of 
truth (in the above sense) were, perhaps, inevitable. 

(594) In the Abhayarajakumara Sutta, we find statements classified 
according to their truth-value, utility (or disutility) and pleasantness 
(or unpleasantness). The intention of the classification is to tell us 
what kinds of propositions the Buddha asserts. If propositions could 
be true (bhutam, taccham) or false (abhutam, ataccham), useful 
(atthasamhitam) or useless (anatthasamhitam), pleasant (paresam piya 
manapa) or unpleasant (paresam appiya amanapa), we get eight 
possibilities in all as follows : 


I. 

True 

useful 

pleasant 

2. 

?> 


unpleasant 

3* 


useless 

pleasant 

4- 



unpleasant 

5- 

False 

useful 

pleasant 

6. 



unpleasant 

7- 

5) 

useless 

pleasant 

8. 



unpleasant 


The text reads as follows: ‘The Tathagata does not assert a statement 
which he knows to be untrue, false, useless, disagreeable and unpleas- 
ant to others (i.e 8). He does not assert a statement which he knows 
to be true, factual, useless, disagreeable and unpleasant to others (i.e. 4). 
He would assert at the proper time a statement which he knows to be 
true, factual, useful, disagreeable and unpleasant to others (i.e. 2). He 
would not assert a statement which he knows to be untrue, false, use- 
less, agreeable and pleasant to others (i.e. 7). He would not assert a 
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statement which he knows to be true, factual, useless, agreeable and 
pleasant to others (i.e. 3). He would assert at the proper time a state- 
ment which he knows to be true, factual, useful, agreeable and pleasant 
to others (i.e. i)’. 1 We may observe that possibilities 5 and 6 are omitted 
(v. infra, 605). 

( 595 ) According to this passage the Buddha asserts propositions which 
are true, useful and are either pleasant or unpleasant at the right 
occasion. This appears to be a departure from the earlier statement in 
the Suttanipata, where it is said that ‘one should say only what is 
pleasant* (piya vacam eva bhaseyya, Sn. 452), unless we say that this 
apparent exception holds good only in the case of the Tathagata. The 
reason given is that sometimes it is necessary to say what is unpleasant 
for the good of an individual, just as out of love for a child one has to 
cause a certain amount of pain in order to remove something that has 
got stuck in its throat (M. I.394, 39 5). 

(596) But the interest of this passage for us, lies in its disclosing the 
relationships of truth to utility (and pleasantness). Let us first inquire 
as to what could be meant by ‘true* in these contexts. The word used 
is ‘bhutam, taccham* (cp. bhutam, taccham anannatha, M. II. 170). The 
use of bhutam in the sense of ‘true* is significant for it literally means 
‘fact, i.e. what has become, taken place or happened*. Likewise 
yathabhutam, which means ‘in accordance with fact*, is often used 
synonymously with truth. It is the object of knowledge — ‘one knows 
what is in accordance with fact* (yathabhutam pajanati, D. I.83, 84). 
This tacitly implies the acceptance of a correspondence theory of truth. 
In the Apannaka Sutta there is a conscious avowal of this theory. 
Falsity is here defined as the denial of fact or as what does not accord 
with fact. A false belief, a false conception and a false statement are 
defined as follows: ‘When in fact there is a next world, the belief occurs 
to me that there is no next world, that would be a false belief. When in 

1 . . . yam Tathagato vacam janati abhutam ataccham anatthasamhitam, sa ca 
paresam appiya amanapa, na tam Tathagato vacam bhasati; yam pi vacam janati 
bhutam taccham anatthasamhitam, sa ca paresam appiya amanapa, tam pi vacam 

na bhasati; yah ca kho vacam janati bhutam taccham atthasamhitam, sa ca paresarp 
appiya amanapa, tatra kalannu hoti tassa vacaya veyyakaranaya. Yam vacarn 
janati abhutam ataccham anatthasamhitam, sa ca paresam piya manapa, na tain 
vacam bhasati; yam pi vacarn janati bhutam taccham anatthasamhitam sa ca pare- 
sam piya manapa, tam pi vacam na bhasati; yah ca kho vacam janati bhutain 
taccham atthasamhitam, sa ca paresam piya manapa, tatra kalannu hoti tassa 
vacaya veyyakaranaya. M. 1.395* 
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fact there is a next world, if one thinks that there is no next world, that 
would be a false conception. When in fact there is a next world, one 
asserts the statement that there is no next world, that would be a false 
statement’ (Santam yeva kho pana param lokam; natthi paro loko 
ti’ss,a ditthi hoti, sa’ssa hoti micchaditthi. Santam yeva kho pana param 
lokam: natthi paro loko ti sankappeti, svassa hoti micchasankappo. 
Santam yeva kho pana param lokam: natthi paro loko ti vacam 
bhasati, sa’ssa hoti micchavaca, M. I.402). Thus, while false proposi- 
tions entertained as beliefs or conceptions or expressed as statements 
are considered false, when they do not correspond with or deny facts, 
true beliefs, conceptions or statements are said to be those which 
reflect or correspond with fact. The words used for true beliefs, con- 
ceptions or statements are sammaditthi, sammasankappo and samma- 
vaca respectively, which literally mean ‘ right belief, etc.’, but here 
‘right’ (samma) being the opposite of ‘miccha’ (false) is synonymous 
with ‘true’: ‘When in fact there is a next world, the belief occurs to me 
that there is a next world, that would be a true belief. . .’ (Santam yeva 
kho pana param lokam: atthi paro loko ti’ssa ditthi hoti, sa’ssa hoti 
samma ditthi, M. I.403). 

(597) Though truth is defined in terms of correspondence with fact, 
consistency or coherence is also considered a criterion of truth. We 
have already cited an example from the Nikayas, where it is clearly 
shown that, when two statements contradict each other, it cannot be 
the case that both statements are true for ‘if p is true, not-p is false and 
if not-p is true, p is false’ (y. supra, 562). In the Suttanipata referring 
to numerous theses put forward by various theorists the question is 
asked ‘Claiming to be experts, why do (they) put forward diverse 
theories — are truths many and various . . . (kasma nu saccani vadanti 
nana . . . kusala vadana: saccani su tani bahuni nana . . . Sn. 885) and 
answered: ‘Truths, indeed, are not many and various’ (na h’eva 
saccani bahuni nana . . . Sn. 886). It is in this context that the statement 
is made that ‘truth is one without a second’ (ekam hi saccam na 
dutiyam atthi, Sn. 884). The Buddha in arguing with his opponents 
appeals to this principle of consistency by showing that their theories 
are false because they are contradicting themselves. Thus, in the debate 
with Saccaka, the Buddha says at a certain stage in the discussion, 
referring to his opponent’s statements that ‘his later statement is not 
compatible with the former nor the former with the later’ (na kho te 
sandhiyati purimena va pacchimam, pacchimena va purimam, M. I.232). 

M 
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Here the consistency called for is the coherence with the various 
statements and implications of a theory. 

(598) But it is important to note that there is another sense of con- 
sistency recognized in the Nikayas. This is the consistency between 
the behaviour of a person and his statements. In this sense, it is claimed 
that the Buddha ‘practised what he preached and preached what he 
practised’ (yathavadi tathakari, yathakari tathavadi, It. 122). One does 
not normally speak of this kind of consistency as logical consistency; 
but when Toynbee says that ‘the Buddha was an illogical evangelist’, 1 
and speaks of his ‘sublime inconsistency’ (op. cit ., p. 64) or ‘sublimely 
illogical practice’ (op. cit., p. 73) he is using ‘illogical’ in this novel 
sense. We have tried to state more precisely what is meant by ‘illogical’ 
here 2 and have found two senses, (1) when A asserts p and acts as if 
he believes p is false, and (2) where A asserts p and p is false (where p 
is a statement descriptive of A’s behaviour, which is directly relevant 
to the truth-value of p). 

(599) Despite this emphasis on consistency, which runs through the 
Nikayas, we find an early reference to the concept of pacceka-sacca, 
i.e. individual (private) or partial truth (?). Prima facie this notion 
appears to run counter to the conception of truth as being consistent. 
This concept first appears in the Suttanipata in reference to the diverse 
theories put forward by controversialist debaters. It is said that ‘these 
individuals dogmatically cling to (lit. are immersed in) individual (or 
partial?) truths’ (pacceka-saccesu puthu nivittha, Sn. 824). The term 
is also used to denote the a vy aka ta- theories, which as we have shown 
were also debated (v. supra , 378). These theories are called ‘the several 
paccekasaccas of the several recluses and brahmins’ (puthusamana- 
brahmananam puthupaccekasaccani, A. II.41; V.29). Now pacceka- 
literally means ‘each one’ (s.v. PTS. Dictionary) or ‘individual’ and 
the BHS. Dictionary suggests ‘individual (alleged) truths’ for pratyeka- 
satya (s.v.). What could be the significance of the use of this term? 
Could we interpret this to mean that each of these theories had an 
element of truth and were in fact ‘partial truths’. This is very strongly 
suggested by the parable of the blind men and the elephant (Ud. 68). 
A number of men born blind (jaccandha) are assembled by the king 
who instructs that they be shown (dassesi), i.e. made to touch an 

1 An Historian s Approach to Religion , p. 77. 

2 v. K. N. Jayatilleke, ‘A Recent Criticism of Buddhism’ in UCR., Vol. 15, 
Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 136 ff. 
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elephant. They touch various parts of the elephant such as the forehead, 
ears, tusks, etc. They are then asked to describe the elephant and each 
reports mistaking the part for the whole that the elephant was like that 
portion of the elephant which was felt by him. There are ten conflicting 
accounts in all corresponding in description to the ten parts touched 
and these are compared to the ten avyakata-theses put forward by the 
various recluses and brahmins. If we interpret the parable literally one 
would have to say that their theses too mistakenly describe the part for 
the whole and in so far as they constitute descriptions of their partial 
experience, they have an element of truth but are deluded in ascribing 
to the whole of reality what is true only of the part or in other words 
what is partially true. Since it were these very avyakata-theses that 
were called pacceka-saccas it would appear to be not without justifica- 
tion to translate this word as ‘partial truths’. One may in fact even 
suggest, though with little historical justification, that these theses were 
‘indeterminate’ (avyakata-) in the sense of being neither true nor false 1 
analogous to the sense in which avyakata- is used to denote what is 
‘neutral’ in moral contexts where ‘what is indeterminate (avyakata-) 
are acts which are neither good nor evil . . .’ (ye ca dhamma kiriya 
n’eva kusala na akusala . . . ime dhamma avyakata, DhS., 583, p. 124). 
If such an interpretation is to be justified, we would have to say that 
these avyakata-theses were a product of partial descriptions of reality, 
their error consisting in regarding these partial accounts as descriptions 
of the whole of reality. They would be the misdescribed experiences of 
different thinkers like the blind men’s accounts of the elephant. In fact, 
it is almost suggested in the Brahmajala Sutta that not merely the 
avyakata-theses but all the sixty two philosophical theories ‘result 
from impressions’ (phassapaccaya, D. I.42, 43; cp. te vata annatra 
phassa patisamvedissanti ti n’etam thanam vijjati, i.e. it is impossible 
that they would entertain (these theories) without the impressions they 
had, D. I.43, 44) — i.e. perceptive, sensory and extrasensory and 
cognitive experience — and that these theories were presumably only 
partial accounts of reality. 

(600) But this conception of truth is not developed in the Nikayas and 
if we hold the above account of pacceka-sacca as a ‘partial truth’ we 

1 This is in fact a sense in which ‘indeterminate’ is used in logic, e.g. *. . . if a 
three-valued logic is proposed in which the law of the excluded middle is replaced 
by the trichotomy every proposition is either true or false or indeterminate . . 

A. Pap, Semantics and Necessary Truth , Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1958, p. 169. 
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would have to regard this conception as a remnant of early Jain 
influence on Buddhism. The conception of partial or relative truth was 
basically a Jain conception, for according to Jainism a number of 
apparently conflicting theories could each be true according to a stand- 
point ( v . supra , 588-90). As such the parable of the blind men and the 
elephant is much more appropriate to the context of Jainism and it is 
probable that the Buddhists borrowed it from a Jain source, since as 
Radhakrishnan says ‘the Jains are fond of quoting the old story of the 
six 1 blind men, who each laid hands on a different part of the elephant 
and tried to describe the whole animal’. 2 

(601) We feel, however, that the more probable explanation of the 
use of the term pacceka-sacca- is that it is sarcastic and means as 
Edgerton says ‘individual (alleged) truth, applied to doctrines of 
heretical sects’ ( s.v . pratyeka-satya-, BHS. Dictionary). The reason 
for this is that the theory that truth is one (ekam) and not two (dutiyam) 
or many (nana) is promulgated in the very stratum in which the term 
paccekasacca occurs (y. supra, 597). But while denying the objective 
truth of several incompatible theories, the Buddhists do not seem to 
have doubted the reality of those experiences on the basis of which 
these theories were propounded. Sn. 886 says that ‘there are not many 
and various permanent truths in the world apart from conscious 
experience’ (na h’eva saccani bahuni nana, annatra sannaya niccani 
loke). This phrase ‘apart from conscious experience’ seems to make the 
same point as the parable of the elephant and the blind men and the 
statement in the Brahmajala Sutta quoted above (v. supra, 599), that 
the sixty two views were based on our (subjective) impressions, which 
though real do not make the theories true. 

(602) If truth is what corresponds with fact and is consistent within 
itself, what was the relation of truth to utility? Mrs Rhys Davids, 
arguing against the theory that the Buddha was a rationalist suggests 
that he be called an ‘utilitarian’ in the sense of being a pragmatist, for 
whom truth is what ‘works’. 3 She says: ‘ “Utilitarian” might be urged 
with some weight. “Rationalistic” surely not. In the very Sutta chosen 
to illustrate the latter assertion, the Kalama discourse, the rational 
grounds for testing a gospel are only cited to be put aside. . . . The one 

1 In the Buddhist (Udana, 68) version there are at least ten blind men, though 
their number is not specified. 

2 Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 301. 

3 v. Ewing, The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy, p. 56. 
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test to be used is “What effect will this teaching produce on my life”?’ 1 
Poussin too calls Early Buddhism ‘pragmatic’: ‘nous avons defini 
l’ancienne dogmatique comme une doctrine essentiellement “pragma- 
tique” . . .’ 2 

(603) This pragmatism of Buddhism is also strongly suggested by the 
parable of the arrow (M. I.429) and the parable of the raft (M. 1 . 134). 
The parable of the arrow occurs in reference to the avyakata-theses 
and the gist of it is that a man struck with a poisoned arrow should be 
concerned with removing the arrow and getting well rather than be 
interested in purely theoretical questions (about the nature of the 
arrow, who shot it, etc.), which have no practical utility. The moral is 
that man should only be interested in truths which have a practical 
bearing on his life. In the same context it was said that the avyakata- 
questions were not answered because ‘it was not useful, not related to 
the fundamentals of religion, and not conducive to revulsion, dis- 
passion, cessation, peace, higher knowledge, realization and Nirvana’ 
(na h’etam atthasamhitam n’adibrahmacariyakam, na nibbidaya na 
viragaya na nirodhaya na upasamaya na abhinnaya na sambodhaya na 
nibbanaya samvattati, M. I.431). The parable of the raft has the same 
motive and is intended to indicate the utilitarian character of the 
teachings or the ‘truth’ of Buddhism. The truths are useful for salvation 
but even they should not be clung to however useful they may have 
been. It is said: ‘I preach you a dhamma comparable to a raft for the 
sake of crossing over and not for the sake of clinging to it . . 
(Kullupamam vo . . . dhammam desissami nittharanatthaya no gahan- 
atthaya . . . M. I.134). A person intending to cross a river and get to the 
other bank, where it is safe and secure makes a raft and with its help 
safely reaches the other bank but however useful the raft may have been 
(bahukaro me ayam kullo, loc. czV.), he would throw it aside 3 and go 
his way without carrying it on his shoulders; so it is said that ‘those 
who realize the dhamma to be like a raft should discard the dhamma as 
well, not to speak of what is not dhamma’ (kullupamam vo . . . ajanan- 
tehi dhamma pi vo pahatabba, pag’eva adhamma, M. 1 . 135). We cannot 

1 Wayfarer s Words , Vol. Ill, pp. 1103, 1104. 

2 Bouddhisme, Third Edition, Paris, 1925, p. 129. 

3 Cp. Wittgenstein, ‘My statements are elucidatory in this way: he who 
understands me finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, 
after he has climbed up on it.)’ Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, 6.54, p. 189. 
According to the Madhyamika, even the ‘right view* (sammaditthi) is a view 
although it has a pragmatic value and all views (ditthi-s) are false. 
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interpret this to mean that the dhamma is true only by virtue of its 
utility and that it ceases to be true when it ceases to be useful. What is 
meant is that unlike the answers to the avyakata-questions (which 
were ‘not useful’ (na atthasamhitam, v. infra, 811) for salvation, the 
dhamma was useful for salvation and its value (though not its truth- 
value) lay in its utility. It ceases to have value, though it does not cease 
to be true, when one has achieved one’s purpose with its help by attain- 
ing salvation. 

(604) We may conclude from this that the truths of Buddhism were 
also considered to be useful (atthasamhitam) for each person until one 
attains salvation. This is confirmed by what is stated in the passage 
quoted above (v. supra , 594) where it was said that the Buddha speaks 
only what is true and useful, whether pleasant or unpleasant. We may 
sum this up by saying that the truths of Buddhism were considered to 
be pragmatic in the Buddhist sense of the term, but it does not mean 
that Early Buddhism believes in a pragmatist theory of truth. 

(605) According to the pragmatist theory of truth ‘a belief is true if it 
is useful and false, if it is not, or more widely ... a belief is true if 
“it works”’. 1 Now in the passage quoted above (r. supra, 594), the 
possibility was granted that there could be statements which were true 
but useless. This means that a statement could be useless without being 
false, thus showing that utility (atthasamhitam) was not considered to 
be a definition or an infallible criterion of truth. But on the other hand, 
it is curious that the list of possibilities mentioned in the passage are 
only six and as we have shown (v. supra, 594) there is a failure to 
mention statements which are both false as well as useful (pleasant or 
unpleasant). It is difficult to say whether this omission was accidental 
or intentional, for we have to depend on an argumentum e silentio . If it 
was intentional, we would have to say that it was not reckoned one of 
the possibilities either because it was considered self-contradictory to 
say of a statement that it was false but useful 2 or because such state- 
ments did not in fact exist. This (i.e. both these latter alternatives) seem 
likely not because of any pragmatist theory of truth but because of the 
peculiarly Buddhist use of the term ‘useless’ (na atthasamhitam). Here 
attha- ( s.v . PTS. Dictionary) is not just ‘what is advantageous’ in the 

1 A. D. Woozley, The Theory of Knowledge, p. 134. 

2 v. Woozley, op. cit., p. 134; ‘But that it is useful is surely not what is meant 
by saying that it is true. For if it were what is meant, then the proposition “that 
belief was false but it was useful*' * would be self-contradictory’. 
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broad utilitarian sense of the term, but what is morally good in the 
sense of being useful for the attainment of the goal of Nirvana. Since 
falsehood or the assertion of a statement which is false (musavada) was 
considered a moral evil, it would have been held to be logically or 
causally impossible for what is false, i.e. what is morally evil to result 
in what was useful in the sense of being morally advantageous or good 
(atthasamhitam). 

(606) While truth is not defined in terms of utility it seems to have been 
held that the claims of a belief to be true were to be tested in the light 
of personally verifiable consequences. Mrs Rhys Davids says that 
according to the Kalama Sutta ‘the one test to be used is “what effect 
will this teaching produce on my life” ’ ( V . supra , 602). What the Sutta 
states is that ‘you should reject those beliefs (as false) when you your- 
self realize that when they are accepted and lived up to they conduce to 
lack of welfare and unhappiness’ (yada . , . tumhe attana va janeyyatha 
. . . ime dhamma samatta samadinna ahitaya dukkhaya samvattanti- 
atha . . . tumhe pajaheyyatha, A. II.191). As we have shown in the 
light of other evidence (v, infra , 797) verifiability in the light of 
experience, sensory and extrasensory, is considered a characteristic of 
truth but what is thus claimed to be true is held to be true only by virtue 
of its ‘correspondence with fact’ (yathabhutam). Thus, verifiability is 
a test of truth but does not itself constitute truth. 

(607) Many of the important truths in Buddhism are considered to lie 
midway between two extreme points of view. Extreme realism, which 
says that ‘everything exists’ (sabbam atthl ti) is one extreme (eko anto) 
and extreme nihilism which asserts that ‘nothing exists’ (sabbam natthi 
ti) is the other extreme (dutiyo anto) — the truth lies in the middle 
(S. II.76). Similar anti- theses which are false are the doctrines of 
eternalism (sassataditthi) and annihilationism (ucchedaditthi) (S. II.20, 
III.98), the Materialist conception that the body and the soul are 
identical (tarn jivam tarn sarfram, S. II.60) and the dualist conception 
that they are different (annam jivam annam sariram, loc . cit.) y the Deter- 
minist thesis (sabbam pubbekatahetu, A. 1 . 173) and the Indeterminist 
thesis (sabbam ahetuappaccaya, loc . cit .), that we are entirely personally 
responsible for our unhappiness (so karoti so patisamvediyati, S. II.20) 
and that we are not at all responsible for our unhappiness (anno karoti 
anno patisamvediyati, loc . cit,) y extreme hedonism (kamasukhallikanu- 
yogo, S. IV.330, V.421) and extreme asceticism (attakilamathanuyogo, 
loc . cit.). In all these instances it is said that the Buddha ‘without falling 
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into these two extremes preaches the dhamma in the middle (ete ubho 
ante anupagamma majjhena . . . dhammam deseti). Thus the mean 
between two extreme views is held to be true. The ‘middle way* 
(majjhima patipada) which is a mean both in the matter of belief 1 as 
well as of conduct is said to ‘make for knowledge . . . and bring about 
intuition and realization’ (nana-karani . . . abhinnaya sambodhaya . . . 
samvattati, M. I.15). 

(608) Logically, there is no reason why the truth should lie in the 
middle rather than in one of the two extremes though most people 
would be inclined to think that a moderate view, which takes count of 
the elements of truth in all the extreme views with regard to a particular 
matter, is more likely to be true than any of the extreme views. The 
problem, however, is whether it was dogmatically assumed that the 
truth must lie in the middle or on the other hand whether it was con- 
sidered that the truth in the above instances happened to lie between 
two extremes. The second appears to be the more plausible alternative 
in the light of the facts. When the Buddha held that neither the paths 
of over-indulgence nor of extreme asceticism makes for spiritual 
progress and happiness, this is considered to be a finding based on his 
experiences and experiments (y. infra , 794-7). Likewise the truth of 
the other syntheses or the middle views is claimed to be established 
independently. 

(609) This attempt to reconcile opposing theses was not an entirely 
new venture in the history of Indian thought. We first met with it in 
Nasadiya hymn, which tries to effect a synthesis between mutually 
contradictory theories ( V . supra, 9). Even the idea of the fruitful mean 
appears to be foreshadowed in the Aitareya Aranyaka, where it is said 
that one should not be over-generous or miserly but avoiding both 
extremes should give at the proper time: ‘. . . if a man says om (yes) to 
everything then that which he gives away is wanting to him here. If 
he says om (yes) to everything then he would empty himself and would 

not be capable of any enjoyments If a man says “no” to everything 

then his reputation would become evil and that would ruin him even 
here. Therefore let a man give at the proper time, not at the wrong 
time. Thus he unites the true and the untrue and from the union of these 
two he grows and becomes greater and greater (Ait. Ar. 2.3.6.11-13; 

1 Cp. Sthiramati, Madhyantavibhagatika, ed. S. Yamaguchi, Nagoya, 1934, 
v. Antadvayavarjane pratipattih (the principle of the avoidance of the two 
extremes), pp. 233-251. 
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v. SBE., Vol. 1, pp. 230-1). We find here the idea of synthesis and the 
fruitful mean which makes for growth and development (v. supra , 607) 
and which may have suggested the idea of the mean in Buddhism, 
though, of course, the mean in Buddhism is not a synthesis between 
truth and untruth. 

(610) The doctrine of the two kinds of knowledge, the higher and the 
lower, which made its appearance in the Middle and Late Upanisads 
(r. supra, 75) and the theory of standpoints adopted by the Trairasika 
Ajivikas (v. supra, 228, 229) and the Jains ( v . supra, 228) has its 
counterpart in Buddhism in the doctrine of the two kinds of truth, 
conventional-truth (sammuti-sacca) and absolute truth (paramattha- 
sacca). There is, however, no clear-cut distinction between these two 
kinds of truth in the Pali Canon. What we do find is a distinction 
between two types of Suttas (Discourses) which seems to have provided 
a basis for the later emergence of the doctrine of the two kinds of truth 
in medieval times; but even this latter theory, which appears in the 
commentaries, must be distinguished from the doctrine as understood 
by modern orthodoxy. 1 

(61 1) The two kinds of Suttas are the nitattha- ( \J nl, to infer-f-attha= 
meaning) or ‘those of direct meaning’ and the neyyattha- or ‘those of 
indirect meaning’. 2 In one place in the Ariguttara Nikaya the importance 
of distinguishing between these two types of Suttas is stressed and it is 
said that those who confuse the two misrepresent the Buddha: ‘There 
are these two who misrepresent the Tathagata. Which two? He who 
represents a Sutta of indirect meaning as a Sutta of direct meaning and 
he who represents a Sutta of direct meaning as a Sutta of indirect 
meaning’. 3 On the basis of this Edgerton has remarked that ‘In Pali 
neither is ipso facto preferred to the other; one errs only in interpreting 
one as if it were the other’ (BHS. Dictionary, s,v. nltartha-). On the 
other hand Edgerton says that ‘in BHS. a nltartha text ... is recom- 
mended as a guide in preference to one that is neyartha’ ( loc . cit.). 
This is certainly so. 4 But even in the Pali the very fact that one is called 

1 v. Ledi Sadaw, ‘Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine* in JPTS., 1914, pp. 1 15 — 
163 ; cp. Nyanatiloka, A Guide Through the Abhidhamma Pitaka, p. 2. 

2 v. Poussin, L’Abhidharmakosa, Vol. IX, p. 247; St Schayer, ‘Pre- Canonical 
Buddhism* in Archiv Orientalni, Vol. 7, 1935, p. 121, has ‘texts with literal mean- 
ing* for nitattha- and ‘of symbolical (meaning)* for neyyattha-. 

3 Dve*me Tathagatam abbhacikkhanti. Katame dve? Yo ca neyyattham 

suttantam nitattho suttanto ti dipeti; yo ca nitattham suttantam neyyattho 
suttanto ti dipeti, A. I.60. 4 v. Poussin, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 246, fn. 2. 

M* 
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a nltattha Sutta, whose meaning is plain and direct and the other a 
neyyattha- in the sense that its meaning should be inferred in the light 
of the former, gives the former a definite precedence over the latter. 

(612) No examples are given in the Canon of the two kinds of Suttas, 
referred to, and we have to seek this information in the commentaries. 
The commentary on the above passage tries to illustrate the difference: 
‘A Sutta of the form “there is one individual, O monks”, “there are 
two individuals, O monks”, “there are three individuals, O monks” 

. . . , etc., is a Sutta of indirect meaning. Here although the perfectly 
Enlightened One speaks of “there is one person, O monks”, etc., its 
sense has to be inferred since there is no individual in the absolute sense 
( paramatthato ). But a person because of his folly may take this as a 
Sutta of direct meaning and would argue that the Tathagata would not 
have said “there is one individual, O monks”, etc., unless a person 
existed in the absolute sense. Accepting the fact that since he has said 
so there must be a person in the absolute sense, he represents a Sutta 
of indirect meaning as a Sutta of direct meaning. One should speak of 
a Sutta of direct meaning (as of the form), “this is impermanent, 
sorrowful and devoid of substance (soul)”. Here the sense is that what 
is permanent is at the same time sorrowful and lacking in substance. 
But because of his folly, this person takes this as a Sutta of indirect 
meaning and extracts its sense saying, “there is something which is 
eternal, happy and is the soul” and thus represents a Sutta of direct 
meaning as a Sutta of indirect meaning’. 1 

(613) This explanation seems to trace the distinction between these 
two kinds of discourse to the statement of the Buddha that there were 
‘expressions, turns of speech, designations in common use in the world 
which the Tathagata makes use of without being led astray by them’ 
v. supra , 533). For according to this statement, the Buddha is con- 
strained to use language which has misleading implications and we have 

1 Ekapuggalo bhikkhave, dve’me bhikkhave puggala, tayo’me bhikkhave 
puggala . . . ti evarupo suttanto neyyattho nama. Ettha hi kincapi sammasam- 
buddhena ekapuggalo bhikkhave ti adi vuttam, paramatthato pana puggalo nama 
natthl ti evam assa attho netabbo va hoti. Ayam pana attano balataya mtattho 
ayam suttanto: paramatthato hi puggale asati, na Tathagato ekapuggalo bhikkhave 
ti adlni vadeyya. Yasma pana tena vuttam, tasma paramatthato atthi puggalo ti 
ganhanto tarn neyyattham suttantam nltattho suttanto ti dipeti. Nitatthan ti 
aniccam dukkham anatta ti evam kathitattham. Ettha hi aniccam eva dukkham 
eva anatta yeva ti attho. Ayam pana attano balataya neyyattho ayam suttanto 
attham assa aharissaml ti niccam nama atthi, sukham nama atthi, atta nama atthi 
ti ganhanto nitattham suttantam neyyattho suttanto ti dipeti nama, AA. II.118. 
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to infer what he means, without these implications, if we are to under- 
stand him rightly. In other words when he is speaking about things or 
persons we should not presume that he is speaking about entities or 
substances; to this extent his meaning is to be inferred (neyyattha-). 
But when he is pointing out the misleading implications of speech or 
using language without these implications, his meaning is plain and 
direct and nothing is to be inferred (nitattha-). This is a valid distinc- 
tion which certainly holds good for the Nikayas at least, in the light 
of the above 'Statement. 

(614) When the commentaries distinguish these two kinds of discourse 
as absolute (paramattha-) and conventional (sammuti-), they are 
making this same distinction. We have already seen the use of the term 
‘absolute’ (paramattha-) to imply the direct discourse (nitattha-) of the 
Buddha ( supra , p. 629, fn. 1). We find this more explicitly stated at 
another place in the Anguttara Corny.: ‘ “Individual” refers to con- 
ventional speech and not to absolute speech. Two-fold is the teaching 
of the Buddha, the Exalted One, viz. conventional teaching and 
absolute teaching. Here such (sayings as refer to) a person, a being . . . 
(constitutes) conventional teaching. Such (speech as refers to) the im- 
permanent, the sorrowful, the soulless, constituents . . . (constitute) the 
absolute teaching . . .V The Corny, to the Kathavatthu says the same. 2 

(615) But the commentaries go a step further. They characterize these 
two kinds of discourse, the direct (nitattha-) and the corrigible 
(neyyattha-) as two kinds of truth . A verse, which is quoted in the 
commentaries to the Anguttara and the Kathavatthu in the same 
contexts as the above, reads as follows (with a slight variation in the 
fourth line): 

Duve saccani akkhasi Sambuddho vadatam varo 
sammutim paramatthan ca tatiyam nupalabbhatl 
sanketavacanam saccam lokasammutikaranam 
paramatthavacanam saccam — dhammanam tathalakkhanam 

(KvuA., op, cit p. 34) 

— dhammanam bhutalakkhanam 

(AA.I.95),* 

1 Puggalo ti sammutikatha, na paramatthakatha. Buddhassa hi bhagavato 
duvidha desana: sammutidesana paramatthadesana ca ti. Tattha puggalo satto . . . 
ti evarupa sammutidesana. Aniccam dukkham anatta khandha . . . ti evarupa 
paramattha-desana . . ., AA. I.94. 

2 Kathavatthuppakarana-Atthakatha, JPTS. ? 1889, p. 34* 
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i.e. ‘The Perfectly Enlightened One, the best of teachers, spoke two 
truths, viz. conventional and absolute — one does not come across a 
third; a conventional statement is true because of convention and an 
absolute statement is true as (disclosing) the true characteristics of 
things’. 

(616) This step is not taken in the Pali Canon, where probably the 
impact of the statement of the Suttanipata that ‘truth was one without 
a second’ (ekam hi saccam na dutiyam atthi, v. supra , 597) was strongly 
felt. This statement seems in fact to have had a wide currency for as 
Poussin points out we meet with the question in the Vibhasa, ‘si les 
verites sont quatre, pourquoi Bhagavat dit-il qu’il y a une verite?’ 1 
Even in the Bodhisattvabhumi, where truth (satya-) is classified under 
one to ten divisions, the first is that ‘truth is one in the sense of being 
non-contradictory’ (avitatharthena tavad ekam eva satyam na dvitl- 
yam) 2 although the second says that ‘truth is two-fold as samvrti and 
paramartha (dvividham satyam samvrtisatyam paramarthasatyan 
ca). The saying that there is one truth but not a second contradicts 
this later saying (v. supra , 615) that there are two truths but not a 
third. 

(617) But although the commentaries speak of these two kinds of 
truth, it is necessary to note that they do not imply that what is true 
in the one sense, is false in the other or even that the one kind of truth 
was superior to the other, notwithstanding the use of the term 
‘paramattha’ (absolute) to denote one of them. The Corny, to the 
Ariguttara says, ‘the Exalted One preaches the conventional teaching 
to those who are capable of listening to this conventional teaching and 
penetrating the meaning, discarding ignorance and acquiring eminence. 
But to those who are capable of listening to his absolute teaching and 
penetrating the truth, discarding ignorance and attaining distinction, 
he preaches the absolute truth. There is this simile on this matter. Just 
as if there were a teacher, who explains the meaning of the Three Vedas 
and is versed in the regional languages; to those who would understand 
the meaning if he spoke in the Tamil language, he explains it in the 
Tamil language and to another who would understand (if he spoke in) 

1 ‘Documents D’Abhidharma Les Deux, les Quatre, les Trois Verites, Extraits 
de la Vibhasa et du Kosa de Samghabhadra’ in Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques , 
Vol. 5, Bruxelles, 1937, p. 161. 

2 Ed. U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1930-6, p. 292. 
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the Andhra language, he speaks in that language’. 1 We note that the 
penetration of the truth is possible by either teaching, conventional or 
absolute; it is like using the language that a person readily understands 
and there is no implication that one language is superior to the other. 
The Corny, to the Kathavatthu also emphatically says, ‘But whether 
they use conventional speech or absolute speech, they speak what is 
true, what is factual and not false’. 2 

(618) But the view of modern orthodoxy differs from even that of the 
Corny. It is necessary to point this out, though it is strictly outside our 
scope, since frequent reference is made by scholars to the article of 
Ledi Sadaw 3 for enlightenment on this subject. Sadaw, speaking of 
‘two kinds of truth’ goes on to say that a conventional truth is ‘just an 
erroneous view’ (op. cit., p. 129). Ultimate truth for Sadaw ‘is estab- 
lished by the nature of things ( sabhavasiddham ), it is opposed to mere 
opinion’ ( loc . cit.). But this view is contradicted by the Corny, where 
it was said, te sammutikatham kathenta pi saccam eva sabhavam eva 
amusa’va kathenti (translated above). According to Sadaw, what is 
true according to conventional truth, i.e. ‘a person exists’ (to take his 
own example) is false* according to ultimate truth. This is a doctrine 
of standpoints, as in Jainism ( v . supra , 228), where p is true from 
standpoint x and false from standpoint y. But this does not represent 
the position of the Nikayas, where it would be true to say, ‘a person 
exists in the present’ (v. supra , 534) so long as one does not mean by 
‘person’ a substance enduring in time. Convention requires that I use 
such words as T or ‘person’ but so long as one is not misled by their 

1 . . . Bhagava ye sammutivasena desanam sutva attham pativijjhitva mohaiji 
pahaya visesam adigantum samattha tesam sammutidesanaip. deseti. Ye pana 
paramatthavasena desanam sutva attham pativijjhitva moham pahaya visesani 
adhigantum samattha tesam paramatthadesanam deseti. Tatrayam upama: yatha 
hi desabhasakusalo tinnam vedanam atthasamvannako acariyo ye damilabhasaya 
vutte attham jananti tesam damilabhasaya acikkhati, ye andhabhasadisu annata- 
raya tesam taya bhasaya . . AA. I.94, 95. 

2 Te sammutikatham kathenta pi saccam eva sabhavam eva amusa’va kathenti. 
Paramatthakatham kathenta pi saccam eva sabhavam eva amusaVa kathenti. 
KvuA., JPTS., 1889, p. 34. 

3 ‘Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine’ in JPTS., 1914, pp. 115-63; referred to 
in PTS. Dictionary, s.v. paramattha-; Points of Controversy, p. 180, fn. 1; 
Poussin, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 139, fn. 5. 

4 Cp. ‘Nevertheless it is just an erroneous view. How so? Because a being who 
in reality (sabhavato) does not exist, is spoken of as if he existed. According to 
ultimate truth, to say ‘there is no personal entity’ is neither untruthful nor mere 
opinion* ( loc . cit.). 
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implications (of a perduring entity) the statement is true. Nyanatiloka’s 
contention that ‘in the Sutta the doctrines are more or less explained 
in the words of the philosophically incorrect “conventional” everyday 
language (voharavacana) understood by anyone, whilst the Abhid- 
hamma on the other hand makes use of purely philosophical terms true 
in the absolute sense (paramatthavacana)’ 1 ignores in the first place the 
distinction between the direct (mtattha-) and the indirect (neyyattha-) 
Suttas within the Nikayas; this is not suggested even by the com- 
mentarial tradition and is contradicted by the presence of the Puggala - 
pahhatti within the Abhidhamma. 

(619) The origin of this theory of double truth in Buddhism is, there- 
fore, as we said, based on this distinction of the two types of discourse 
( v . supra, 614). This close connection between the two has been 
noticed by Oltramare who places vyavahara and paramartha, samvrti 
and tattva side by side with neyartha and nitartha 2 and call them ‘les 
deux verites’, although he does not trace the nature of the connection 
between the two. But the use of the words sammuti and paramattha in 
the Pali Canon also has much to do with the later emergence of this 
theory. 

(620) In its earliest use, sammuti denotes the ‘commonly accepted 
(theories or beliefs)’ of the various debating recluses and brahmins* 3 
Close to the sense of ‘conventional truth’ is the use of sammuti at 
S. 1 . 1 35, where it is said that ‘just as much as the word “chariot” is 
used when the parts are put together, there is the use (sammuti) of the 
term “being” (satto) when the (psycho-physical) constituents are 
present’ (yatha pi arigasambhara hoti saddo ratho iti evam khandhesu 
santesu hoti satto ti sammuti, Quoted Kvu. 66). Paramattha is used 
for ‘the highest goal’ in the earliest phase, 4 while in the latest phase in 
the Canon paramatthena 5 means ‘in the absolute sense’. The two words, 
sammuti and paramattha- are nowhere contrasted in the Canon though 

1 Guide Through the Abhidhamma Pit aka, p. 2. 

2 U Histoire des I dees Theosophiques dans L’inde-La Theosophie Bouddhique, 
Paris, 1923, p. 300. 

3 Cp. Ya ka ci sammutiyo (=dvasatthi-ditthigatani, No. 1, 308) puthujja, 
Sn. 897; sakam sakam sammutim ahu saccam, Sn. 904; natva ca so sammutiyo 
puthujja, Sn. 91 1; cp. ya kas cana samvrtayo hi loke, Bodhisattvabhumi, 48. 

A Cp. paramattha-pattiya, Sn. 68; paramattha-dassim, Sn. 219. 

5 Puggalo n’upalabbhati saccikattha-paramatthena, i.e. a person is not found 
in the real and absolute sense, Kvu. 1. 
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we meet with the term sammuti-sacca (conventional truth) on one 
occasion in the Kathavatthu, without the term paramattha-sacca 
( v . infra , 621). 

(621) We do, however, find sammuti-nana (conventional knowledge) 
though not its counterpart paramattha-nana just as much as we find 
paramatthena but not sammuti — atthena. The Sanglti Sutta says that 
‘there are four (forms of knowledge) — the (direct) knowledge of 
dhamma, the inductive knowledge (of dhamma, v. infra, 61 1), 
knowledge of the limits (of others’ minds) and conventional know- 
ledge’ (cattari nanani — dhamme nanam, anvaye nanam, paricchede 
nanam, sammutinanam, D. III.226). The list occurs in the Vibhanga, 
where they are explained in greater detail, but even here all that is said 
about conventional knowledge is that leaving out the first three kinds 
of knowledge, the rest of knowledge is conventional knowledge. 1 The 
Corny, on the Digha Nikaya says the same, 2 following the Vibhanga, 
and the only additional comment that the Corny, to the Vibhanga 
makes is that ‘it is conventional knowledge because it is commonly 
believed to be knowledge’. 3 The Kathavatthu reveals a difference of 
opinion as to whether ‘conventional knowledge has only truth as its 
object and nothing else (sammutinanam saccarammanan neva na 
annarammanan ti, Kvu. 310). According to the Corny, ‘this discourse 
is to purge the incorrect tenet held by the Andhakas, 4 that the word 
“truth” is to be applied without any distinction being drawn between 
popular and philosophical truth’. 5 If this comment is relevant, the 
distinction that is drawn by the orthodox Theravadin is that ‘the 
knowledge pertaining to medical requisites on the part of a donor of 
them falls into the category of “conventional truth” ’ (gilanapaccaya- 
bhesajjaparikkharam dadantassa atthi nanam, gilanapaccayabhesajja- 
parikkharo ca sammutisaccamhi, Kvu. 311). Since the opponent is 
made to admit that ‘with this (conventional) knowledge one does not 
comprehend sorrow, does not abandon its cause, does not realize its 
cessation and does not cultivate the path’ (tena nanena dukkham 
parijanati, samudayam pajahati, nirodham sacchikaroti, maggam 

1 Thapetva dhamme nanam anvaye nanam paricce nanam avavesa panna 
sammutinanam, Vbh. 330. 

2 Thapetva dhamme nanam, thapetva anvaye nanam, thapetva paricce nanam 
avasesam sammutinanam, DA. III. 1020. 

3 nanan tisammatatta sammutinanam namahoti, VbhA.,417 ( ' Sammohavinodani, 

London, 1923). 4 Bareau, op. cit., pp. 92, 220. 

5 Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, p. 180. 
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bhaveti ti? Na h’evam . . loc. cit .), we have to presume that this kind 
of knowledge is absolute knowledge (paramatthanana) and comes 
within the realm of absolute truth (paramatthasacca), although neither 
of these words are used. This surmise is confirmed by the fact that the 
theories pertaining to the content of paramartha-satya in the BHS. and 
the Chinese texts all revolve round the Four Noble Truths. Poussin 
has listed no less than five theories on this subject. 1 The first is that 
‘les deux dernieres verites . . . sont paramarthasatya (op. cit., p. 163), 
the second that ‘seul le margasatya est paramarthasatya . . (loc. cit.), 
the third that ‘seul le principe: “Toutes choses sont vides et sans-soi” 
est paramarthasatya (op. cit., p. 164) and the fourth which is the view 
of P’ing-kia to the effect that ‘les quatre verites sont samvrti et 
paramartha’ (loc. cit.). Poussin says that ‘la Vibhasa ignore une 
cinquieme opinion: que la troisieme verite . . . seule est paramartha 9 
(op. cit., p. 165), but if our above deduction is correct, we would have 
to add a sixth opinion (of the Thera vadins), namely that all four truths 
constitute the content of paramartha-satya only. This is the closest that 
the Pali Canon comes to distinguishing two aspects of truth — but the 
distinction here unlike in the Corny, and the article of Sadaw is a 
distinction of subject-matter and not a distinction of two kinds of truth 
in real or apparent contradiction with each other. 


1 ‘Les Deux Verites* in Melanges Chinois et Bouddhique, Vol. 5, pp* 163-165. 



CHAPTER VIII 


AUTHORITY AND REASON WITHIN 
BUDDHISM 


(622) In Chapters IV and V we discussed the attitude of Buddhism 
to authority and reason respectively. The general conclusion was that 
neither could be trusted as giving us certain truth. The general 
context of the discussion, however, seemed to show that by 
‘authority’ here was meant mainly, if not solely, the authority of 
other religious traditions (and persons) than that of Buddhism. In 
this chapter, we propose to examine to what extent, if at all, this attitude 
to authority and reason is maintained within Buddhism. 

(623) In this inquiry, we shall strictly confine ourselves to the 
Buddhism of the Pali Canon, for we feel that much of what has been 
said on this subject 1 is vitiated by the fact that almost the entire field 
of Buddhism (the different schools, ancient and medieval) has been 
treated together, with little regard for historical perspective. 

(624) We have to ask ourselves three questions in trying to elucidate 
the place of authority within Buddhism. First, does Buddhism or the 
Buddha uncritically accept any doctrines on authority from the 
prevalent traditions? Secondly, is the attitude recommended towards 
the authority of external traditions and persons the same as that ex- 
pected towards the doctrines of Buddhism itself? Thirdly, irrespective 
of the answer to this second question, do the disciples of the Buddha 
accept any doctrines on the authority of the Buddha? 

(625) The answer to the first question on the part of scholars has on 
the whole been in the affirmative. According to Oldenberg, ‘it is certain 
that Buddhism has acquired as an inheritance from Brahmanism, not 
merely a series of its most important dogmas, but, what is not less 

1 v. Poussin, ‘Faith and Reason in Buddhism,' in Transactions of the Third 
International Congress for the History of Religions , Vol. II, 1908, pp. 32—43; 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy , Ch. II. 
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significant to the historian, the bent of its religious thought and 
feeling, which is more easily comprehended than expressed in words ’. 1 
Prof. Rhys Davids says that ‘Gautama was born and brought up and 
lived and died a Hindu . . . There was not much in the metaphysics 
and principles of Gautama which cannot be found in one or other of 
the orthodox systems ’ 2 and again that ‘Buddhism grew and flourished 
within the field of orthodox belief ’. 3 Radhakrishnan is of the same 
opinion: ‘Early Buddhism is not an absolutely original doctrine. It is 
no freak in the evolution of Indian thought .’ 4 

(626) There is, however, a difference between a critical and uncritical 
acceptance of ideas, prevalent at the time, and the above statements 
do not make it very clear which was the case with Buddhism. But 
Thomas is much more specific, when speaking of Buddhism he says 
‘it started from special Indian beliefs, which it took for granted. The 
chief of these were the belief in transmigration and the doctrine of 
the retribution of action . . . they were already taken for granted as a 
commonly accepted view of life by most Indian religions ’ 5 (italics 
mine). 

(627) On the other hand, Keith going on the suggestions of (the 
earlier) Mrs Rhys Davids 6 that the Buddha could not disregard the 
ordinary terminology of his time 7 has suggested the purely hypo- 
thetical possibility, which he himself does not accept, that the Buddha 
did not accept the dogma of transmigration, since it contradicted his 
anatta doctrine, viz. ‘Or more frankly, we may accept the view that 
the Buddha himself was a true rationalist and absolutely declined to 
accept the dogma of transmigration ’. 8 This view is in fact seriously 
put forward by Jennings, who holds that the Buddha did not believe 
or even teach rebirth or karma 9 (in the sense of personal responsibility 
for our actions). 

1 Buddha, Tr. Hoey, London, 1882, p. 53. 1 Buddhism, pp. 83-4. 

3 Op. cit., p. 85. 4 Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 360. 

5 v. E. J. Thomas, ‘Buddhism in Modern Times’ in UCR., Vol. 9, p. 216. 

6 1 .e. Mrs Rhys Davids, before she changed her views radically about the 
nature of the doctrines of Early Buddhism. 

7 v. Buddhist Psychology, p. 21; Compendium of Philosophy, p. 278. cp. Prof. 

Rhys Davids’ view that there is much subtle irony in the discourses of the Buddha, 

SBB., Vol. II, pp. 33, 160, 163; cp. Poussin, JA., 1902, Vol. II, p. 250. 

8 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 14. 

9 J. G, Jennings, The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1947? pp. xxii-xxvii, xxxvi-lv. 
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(628) This latter view is clearly in contradiction with the texts and 
we have to accept these statements in the texts, which speak of rebirth 
and karma, as genuine on methodological grounds, unless there are 
very strong considerations against such acceptance. That the concept 
of personal responsibility appears at first sight to be incompatible with 
the doctrine of anatta (soullessness) is no good ground for rejecting 
these doctrines since these texts themselves are conscious of this 
problem and do not think that there is a discrepancy. It is said that 
‘a certain monk entertained the thought that since body, feelings, 
ideas, dispositions, and consciousness is without self, what self, can 
deeds not done by a self, affect’ (annatarassa bhikkhuno evam cetaso 
parivitakko udapadi: Iti kira, bho, rupam . . . vedana . . . sanna . . . 
sankhara . . . vinnanam anatta anattakatani kammani kam attanam 
phusissati ti, M. III. 19). This is the same as saying that if there is no 
self, there can be no personal identity and no personal responsibility 
but this is dismissed as an unwarranted corollary of or as going 
beyond the teaching of the Buddha (cp. satthu-sasanam atidhavitabbam 
manneyya, loc. cit .). The paen of joy said to have been uttered by the 
Buddha on attaining enlightenment stresses the fact of freedom from 
‘repeated birth’ (jatipunappunam, Dh. 154). The conception of 
salvation frond is intimately connected in Buddhism with the belief in 
rebirth. It is therefore an integral part of Early Buddhist belief and 
much of Buddhism would be unintelligible without it. 

(629) But this need not commit us to the view that rebirth (and 
karma) are uncritically or dogmatically accepted from the earlier or 
prevalent religious tradition. The only evidence adduced by those who 
put forward or suggest this view, is that rebirth is almost universally 
accepted in the Indian religious tradition. Since Buddhism too sub- 
scribes to this view, it is argued that Buddhism dogmatically accepted 
this theory from the prevalent tradition. From this it follows that the 
Buddha himself was violating the very injunction he was making, 
when he asked people not to accept a doctrine merely because it was 
found in a tradition, etc. (v. supra , 260). 

(630) With all deference to scholarship, we wish to submit that this 
conclusion arises from both an unhistorical as well as an uncritical 
survey of the material. In fact, that a belief is found in a stratum A 
and in a chronologically successive stratum B , provides no conclusive 
evidence that the thinkers of stratum B uncritically and dogmatically 

1 v. N. Smart, A Dialogue of Religions , pp. 31 ff. 
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accept it from the thinkers of stratum A . If we say so, it would follow 
that even a good scientist uncritically or dogmatically accepts the 
theories of his predecessors with whom he happens to agree, merely 
on the grounds of this agreement! 

(631) Let us examine the credentials of the above widely accepted 
theory. In the first place it is false to say that rebirth was universally 
accepted by the Indian religious tradition prior to the advent of 
Buddhism. There is no trace of a belief in rebirth in the Rgveda, 1 
where we find only sporadic references to a belief in a life after death. 
The Atharvaveda, too, makes no reference to the doctrine. The 
Brahmanas show a greater interest in the after-life and we meet 
with a variety of views on this subject but no conclusive reference 
to rebirth is found. The conception of a ‘second death’ (punar mrtyu) 
is pregnant with the possibility of developing the idea of rebirth and 
all that can be said is that ‘the Brahmanas contain all the suggestions 
necessary for the development of the doctrine of rebirth’. 2 

(632) In the Early Upanisads, there is intense speculation on the sub- 
ject of the after-life and rebirth is only one of the many theories that 
are mooted. At this time the very possibility of survival appears to 
have been questioned ( v . supra , 86). In one place, rebirth is clearly 

ruled out as impossible. It is said: ‘ there are three worlds, the 

world of men, the world of the fathers and the world of the gods. 
The world of men is obtained through a son only, not by any other 
means trayo vava lokah manusyalokah pitrlokah devaloka iti. 

So’yam manusyalokah putrenaiva jayyah nanyena karmana . . . , 
Brh. 1.5.16). This means, in other words, that there is no possibility 
of a future life on earth for the person who dies. 

(633) Speculation seems to have resulted in a number of one-life-after- 
death theories of survival at this time, some of them coming down 
from the Brahmanic tradition. The belief in the possibility of a ‘second 
death’ (punar-mrtyu) and in devices intended to avert this, is still 
strong in the earliest stage of the Upanisads ( V . Brh. 1.2.7; 1.5.2; 3.3.2). 
But despite this conception, we do meet with a number of theories, 
which contemplate the possibility of a single after-life. We have already 
referred to the theories of Yajnavalkya ( V . supra , 44), Prajapati 
(v. supra, 40) and Uddalaka ( v . supra , 40), which, as we have shown, 

1 v. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 113-116; cp. Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 47 ff.; 
Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology , Ch. II, ‘The Basic Doctrine of Rebirth*, 
pp. 245 ff. 2 Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 135. 
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were probably known to the Buddhist texts. We may add to this list. 
We meet with the early pantheistic theory that ‘the karma of he who 
reveres the soul as the world does not perish and out of this soul he 
creates whatever he likes (after death) 5 (sa ya atmanam eva lokam 
upaste na hasya karma ksiyate asmadd hy eva atmano yad yat kamayate 
tat tat srjate, Brh. 1.4. 15). Since his karma does not get exhausted, 
he would presumably live in this state for ever. This same theory of 
personal immortality is mentioned in the Nikayas as the theory which 
states that ‘the soul is my world, after death I shall be permanent, 
stable, eternal, not subject to change and I shall remain in that con- 
dition eternally 5 (^0 loko so atta , , so pecca bhavissami nicco dhuvo 
sassato aviparinamadhammo sassatisamam tath’eva thassami ti . . . , 
M. 1 . 1 35, 136). Another such theory holds that the person who is 
made of mind (manomayo’yam purusah, Brh. 5.6.1) after departing 
from this world goes to the wind, the sun, the moon and to the world 
that is without heat, without cold and lives there eternally — a theory 
which we have identified with one of the rational eternalist theories 
referred to in Buddhism (v. supra , 431). As we said, the Brahmanic 
theories persist in a slightly different dress. Thus, the belief that we 
attain the company of the sun is found at Ch. 3.17.6, 7 and this is the 
theory which appears in the Kausltaki Brahmana and is noted in the 
Nikayas (v. infra, 820). In the Taittiriya Upanisad there is a theory 
that the person after death changes his states from one to another: 
‘. . . asmal lokat pretya etam annamayam atmanam upasankramati . . . 
pranamayam . . . manomayam . . . vijnanamayam . . . anandamayam 5 
(i.e. after departing from this world proceeds to the (state of the) 
self consisting of food . . . consisting of the life-principle . . . consisting 
of mind . . . consisting of understanding . . . consisting of bliss, 3.10.5). 
Now these ‘selves 5 , as we have shown, partly correspond to the ‘selves 5 
mentioned in the Potthapada Sutta (v. supra , 529) and here the first is 
said to be rupi ’, i.e. ‘has form 51 and the last aruplf i.e. ‘has no form 5 . 
It is likely that it was this theory of survival that was thought of when 
it was held in the Brahmajala Sutta that ‘the soul has form and does 
not have form (after death) 5 (atta rupi ca arupi ca . . . , D. I.31). 

(634) The first clear reference to the theory of rebirth or the return to 
earth to become man or animal is found at Brh. 6.2.15-16, Ch. 5.10.1-8 
and Kaus. 1.2. It is only in the Katha Upanisad that for the first time 


1 Rupi catummahabhutiko . . . ayam olariko attapatilabho, D. 1 . 195. 

2 Arup' sannamayo, ayam arupo attapatilabho, loc. cit. 
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the theory is generally accepted (1.2.6; 2.2.7) and thereafter we find 
its acceptance in the Mundaka (1.2.10), Svetasvatara (5.12), Prasna 
( 5 - 3 - 5 ) an d Maitri (3.1). 

(635) If the rise of Buddhism is to be placed sometime after the 
Katha Upanisad and before the Maitri (v. supra , 80, 81), there is little 
ground for holding in the light of the above evidence, either that the 
acceptance of this belief was widespread or that the belief was of great 
antiquity. 

(636) Besides these alternative theories of survival, which were current 
at that time, it should not be forgotten that there was an influential 
body of thinkers, according to the evidence of both the Buddhist and 
the Jain texts, who doubted the possibility of knowing the ultimate 
truth about survival ( V . supra , Ch. III). There is little doubt that 
Buddhism was influenced by this sceptical movement (v. infra , 739). 

(637) Lastly, we have to reckon with very influential Materialist 
schools of thought at this time ( v . supra, Ch. II). The reference to 
seven Materialist schools of thought was possibly exaggerated ( V . 
supra , 14 1) but the number probably reflects the impact of Materialist 
thinking at this time on the thought of Buddhism. This impact must 
have been very strong for when the Buddha comes to classify the 
thinkers of his day, he gives equal prominence to the Materialists as 
against the Eternalists. He says: ‘There are these two theories — the 
theory of personal immortality and the annihilationist (Materialist) 
theory. Those recluses and brahmins who hold to, seek refuge in and 
cling to the theory of personal immortality are utterly opposed to the 
annihilationist theory and those recluses and brahmins who hold to, 
seek refuge in, and cling to the annihilationist theory are utterly 
opposed to the theory of personal immortality ’. 1 Similarly juxtaposed 
with equal weight are the Eternalist theory (sassatavada, sassataditthi) 
and the Materialist theory (ucchedavada, ucchedaditthi, v. S. II.20; 
S. III.98, 99). The doctrine of anatta in denying or discarding the 
concept of the soul, which was one of the central theses of the Eter- 
nalists seems to make the Buddha veer more towards the Materialists 
than the Eternalists. In fact, in his own time according to the evidence 

1 Dve’ma . . . ditthiyo: bhavaditthi ca vibhavaditthi ca. Ye hi keci . . . samana 
va brahmana va bhavaditthim alllna bhavaditthim upagata bhavaditthim ajjho- 
sita, vibhavaditthiya te pativiruddha. Ye hi keci . . . samana va brahmana va 
vibhavaditthim alllna vibhavaditthim upagata vibhavaditthim ajjhosita, bhavadi- 
fthiya te papviruddha, M. I.65. 
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of the Nikayas, we find his own contemporaries accusing him of being 
a Materialist and not an Eternalist. It is said that ‘the recluse Gotama 
declares the cutting off, the destruction and the annihilation of a real 
being’ (samano Gotamo sato sattassa ucchedam vinasam vibhavam 
pahhapeti, M. 1 . 140); it is the same language that is used to describe 
the main thesis of Materialism, viz. itth’eke sato sattassa ucchedam 
vinasam vibhavam pahnapenti (D. 1 . 3 4, 35). Elsewhere it is stated 
much more specifically as a current belief that ‘the recluse Gotama is a 
Materialist, who teaches a doctrine of Materialism and trains his dis- 
ciples in it’ (ucchedavado samano Gotamo ucchedaya dhammam deseti 
tena ca savake vineti, A. IV. 1 82 ff.). We have also shown that Buddhism 
appears to have been impressed by the epistemology of the Materialists 
and tried to adopt it in its own way ( v . infra , 737). In the light of this 
it is very unlikely that the Buddha who would have been well- 
acquainted with the Materialist critique of the doctrine of survival, 
would have uncritically accepted the doctrines of rebirth and karma, 
unless he had at least believed he had good grounds for it. 

(638) Besides the Materialists and the Sceptics there was the wider 
class of the vinhu or the elite whom, as we have shown (v. supra , 358) 
the Buddha was particularly keen on addressing and converting. 
A man like Payasi would probably fall into this class and he, as we 
have seen (v. supra, 136-139), showed a healthy interest in the problem 
of survival, going so far as to perform experiments in order to discover 
the truth about it. Even if we dismiss him as a Materialist, who was 
more interested in exposing the falsity of the belief, we find that the 
sermons addressed to the vinhu do not, unlike many other sermons, 
assume the truth of rebirth or even of survival. Thus, in the Apannaka 
Sutta, where the Buddha appeals to the reflections of the ‘rational 
person’ or the vinnu puriso (v. tatra . . . vinnu puriso iti patisancikkhati, 
M. I.404, 406, 408, 409, 410, 41 1) he does not assume the truth of the 
belief in survival or moral responsibility but uses a ‘wager argument’ 
( y . infra, 686) to show that it would be better in the long run to enter- 
tain such a belief and act accordingly, irrespective of the consequences. 
In the Sandaka Sutta, where again we find a similar appeal to 
the reflections of a ‘vinnu puriso’ (M. I.515, 516, 517, 518), there 
is no assumption of the belief in survival and the appeal is purely to 
rationalist considerations. 

(639) When we thus look at the problem historically, we find that 
there are no grounds for holding that the belief in rebirth was universal 
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or even widespread prior to the advent of Buddhism. There were 
Materialists, Sceptics and those who believed in survival without 
subscribing to the doctrine of rebirth. These theories were known and 
criticized in the Buddhist texts and there is no reason to believe that 
the criticisms of the theory of rebirth by the Materialists, Sceptics 
and others was not known to the Buddhists. The elite seem to have 
had an open-minded attitude on the subject and when the Buddhists 
did accept the theories of rebirth and karma, they seem to have done 
so on the ground that their truth was verifiable (v. infra y 754, 755) 
though we may doubt whether this kind of verification was sufficient 
or adequate to claim the veracity of these theories. But one thing is 
certain and that is that we have no grounds for saying that Buddhism 
took for granted dogmatically or uncritically accepted these doctrines 
from the prevalent tradition. That these doctrines were almost univer- 
sally accepted in the post-Buddhistic Indian tradition is due largely 
to the fact that the Jains and the Buddhists, the most influential critics 
of the orthodox Vedic tradition, accepted them and the Materialists 
who came under fire from all these schools of thought, gradually faded 
out of the Indian philosophical scene. But the picture that we get at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism is somewhat different and it would 
be quite unhistorical to presume that it was the same as what it was 
in later times. 

(640) Let us turn to the second question. Is the attitude recom- 
mended towards the authority of external traditions and persons the 
same as that expected towards the doctrines of Buddhism itself? 
The question is related to the alleged omniscience of the Buddha. 
Did the Buddha claim omniscience and expect his statements to be 
treated as the pronouncements of an omniscient being? If not, how 
authoritative were these statements? 

(641) Scholars have made statements to the effect that the Buddha 
was omniscient without distinguishing the question as to whether 
this was a claim of his or of his disciples, immediate or of a later time. 
On this ground, they have argued that Early Buddhism was an authori- 
tarian creed, meaning thereby that the Buddha’s statements were in 
fact taken or intended to be taken on the authority of the omniscient 
Buddha. Both Poussin and Keith quote with approval the words of 
Kern, who said that ‘Buddhism is professedly no rationalistic system, 
it being a superhuman (uttarimanussa) Law, founded upon the decrees 
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of an omniscient and infallible Master’. 1 Keith goes on to say that 
‘he (i.e. the Buddha) is omniscient and he himself claims to be completely 
free from fault, one in whom no blemish can be found’ {op. cit., p. 35). 
Keith refers in support of this statement of his to AN. IV. 82 (y. fn. 6) 
but A. IV. 82 does not support him. It is merely said here that ‘the 
Tathagata has four things he need not guard against . . . perfect 
conduct of body . . . perfect conduct of speech . . . perfect conduct of 
mind . . . and a perfect livelihood, whereby he need not be on his 
guard that someone would find him out’. 2 This text, as will be seen, 
merely claims the moral perfection of the Tathagata and makes no 
mention of his omniscience or lack of it. 

(642) Poussin starts by saying that ‘la vielle doctrine bouddhique 
pretend et a juste titre, etre un foi, mais elle admet le principe du libre 
examen’. 3 In stressing its claim to be a faith, he says: ‘Que le Boudd- 
hisme soit essentiallement une foi, l’adhesion a la parole de 1* Omnis- 
cient . . .’. 4 But the only text he quotes from the Pali tradition for the 
omniscience of the Buddha is ‘Milinda, p. 214’ (op. cit ., p. 132, fn. 2.) 
where ‘omniscient’ is said to be an epithet of the Tathagata. 5 This is 
better than Keith’s citation but the Milinda is far removed in time 
from the Canon but, perhaps, Poussin is not talking here about 
‘la vielle doctrine bouddhique’, though he does not make himself clear. 

(643) Much earlier Poussin had expressed the same views, addressing 
the third international congress of religions. He is anxious to show in 
this paper that ‘Buddhism is contradiction itself’ 6 and that ‘it has been 
no happier in making out a comprehensive theory of the relations be- 
tween faith, reason and intuition’ (loc. cit.). He says that ‘Buddhism 
was at the same time a faith in revealed truths and a philosophical 
institution’ (op. cit., p. 33) and makes the following observations: 
‘documents and theories point to conflicting statements: the old 
Buddhism pretends and rightly to be a creed. But it admits the principle 

1 Manual of Buddhism, p. 50; quoted Poussin, Bouddhisme , Third Edition, 
1925, p. 132, fn. 3; also Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 33. 

2 Cattari Tathagatassa arakkheyyani . . . parisuddhakayasamacaro . . . pari- 
suddhavaclsamacaro . . . parisuddhamanosamacaro . . . parisuddhajivo yam . . . 
rakkheyya ‘ma me idam paro ahnasl’ti, loc. cit. 

3 Bouddhisme, Third Edition, p. 130. 

4 Op. cit., p. 132; cp. by the same author, JRAS., 1902, pp. 363 ff. and JA., 

Vol. II, pp. 252 ff. 5 Sabbannu-vacanam Tathagatassa . . . vacanam. 

6 ‘Faith and Reason in Buddhism" in Transactions of the Third International 
Congress for the History of Religions, Vol. II, p. 42. 
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of ‘libre examen’; still more it considers critical inquiry as the one key 
to the comprehension of truth . . .’ ( loc . cit .). ‘Buddhism is a faith 
and a creed, a respectful and close adhesion to the word of the one 
Omniscient’ (op. cit., p. 34). He adds, ‘innumerable are the documents 
which establish this point’ (loc. cit.) but not a single reference is given 
to the Pali Canon where it is said or implied that the Buddha was 
omniscient. He does not make it clear whether on his view the Buddha 
both claimed omniscience and/or was acclaimed omniscient by his 
disciples, though he holds that the latter is true: ‘according to his 
disciples the Buddha alone knows everything . . (loc. cit.). 

(644) Some Canonical texts are referred to in the sequel apparently 
intended to show that the Buddha claimed omniscience and/or was 
acclaimed omniscient. There is a reference to the Kevaddha Sutta, 
where the Buddha claimed to know the answer to a question, which 
even Brahma was ignorant of (D. I.223). The parable of the elephant 
and the blind men (v. supra , 599) is mentioned with the remark, 
‘human wisdom always falls short in some point. To be saved one must 
refer to the Omniscient’ (loc. cit.). Lastly, there is a reference to a 
passage in the Ariguttara Nikaya (presumably A. IV. 163 ff.), where 
the Buddha is compared to a granary, whence men bring every good 
word, followed by the remark that ‘they show beyond doubt that 
Buddhism is a faith and creed’ (loc. cit.). Keith quotes these same 
passages to make the same point. 1 

(645) Now an examination of these passages will show that they do 
not establish the fact that the Buddha claimed omniscience or was 
believed to be omniscient by his disciples. The point of the Kevaddha 
Sutta is to show that Brahma did not know the answer to the question, 
‘where do these four great elements . . . cease to be?’ (kattha nu kho 
bhante ime cattaro mahabhuta aparisesa nirujjhanti, D. I.223). The 
Buddha alters the question so as to preserve the naive realistic theory 
of the external world, viz. ‘where does water, earth, fire and air not 
penetrate . . .?’ (kattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati . . . loc. cit.) 
and answers it. The fact that he answers it is not intended to imply 
that the Buddha was omniscient but only that Brahma was ignorant 
as he is elsewhere said to be (cp. avijjagato . . . Brahma, M. I.326) of 
matters pertaining to the transcendent reality or Nirvana. The Buddha, 
where he disclaims omniscience, claims to have three kinds of know- 
ledge, viz. (1) knowledge of his diverse past births, (2) clairvoyance, 

1 Op. cit., p. 33. 
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and (3) the knowledge of the destruction of the ‘intoxicants’, i.e. the 
knowledge of the means to and the fact of Nirvana ( v . infra , 801). 
Brahma, not having attained Nirvana, lacks the third (i.e. 3). With 
regard to (1), Brahma’s knowledge is said to be limited; 1 the same is 
the case with (2), for the Buddha claims to know the existence of 
three groups of gods of whom Brahma is ignorant. 2 So the Kevaddha 
Sutta merely reinforces Buddha’s claim to possess a ‘three-fold 
knowledge’. 

(646) The parable of the blind men and the elephant likewise does 
not seem to imply the omniscience of the Buddha. It merely tries to 
illustrate the fact that the other religious teachers had at best only a 
partial vision of reality 3 (r. supra , 599). By implication the Buddha 
had a total vision of reality, but this is not the same as a claim to 
omniscience, for in such a case we would have to say that every meta- 
physician who makes such a claim is claiming omniscience! 

(647) We can again hardly draw the inference that omniscience is 
claimed for the Buddha when it is said in the Anguttara Nikaya that 
‘whatever is well-spoken is the word of the Exalted One’ (yam 
kind subhasitam, sabbam tarn tassa bhagavato vacanam . . . , A. 
IV. 1 64), if we take this statement in the context in which it is made. 
This is not a saying attributed to the Buddha, but to a little known 
monk Uttara who says this in a mythological context, addressing 
Sakra, the king of the gods. In its context, there is a simile accom- 
panying the utterance: ‘If there is a granary in the vicinity of a village 
or hamlet and people were to carry grain in pingoes, baskets, in their 
robes and hands . . . then if one were to ask the question ‘from where 
are you carrying this grain’, the proper reply would be to say that it 
was from this large granary. Even so, whatever is well-spoken is the 
word of the Exalted One’. 4 What it means in its context, is that those 

1 It is said that ‘his memory is defective’ (tassa . . . sa sati muttha, M. 1 . 3 29) 
owing to his prolonged existence in that state. 

2 v. Atthi . . . anna tayo kaya tattha tvam na janasi na passasi, tyaham janami, 
passami, i.e. there are three other groups of which you have no direct knowledge, 
which I know and see, loc. cit. 

3 v . Annatitthiya . . . paribbajaka andha acakkhuka, Ud. 70. 

4 Seyyatha pi gamassa va nigamassa va avidure mahadhannarasi, tato maha- 
janakayo dhannam ahareyya kacehi pi pitakehi pi ucchangalehi pi anjallhi pi . . . 
yo nu evam puccheyya: kuto imam dhannam aharatha ti . . . amumha mahad- 
hannarasimha aharama ti kho samma vyakaramano vyakareyya. Evam eva . . . 
yam kind subhasitam sabbam tarn tassa Bhagavato vacanam . . ., A. IV. 164. 
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‘well-spoken’ utterances made by the disciples of the Buddha at a time 
and place when the Buddha had appeared are the utterances of the 
Buddha. This appears to be the contextual significance of this remark, 
which is used to illustrate that an utterance of Uttara’s was not really 
his, since he was merely echoing the words of his master ( v . kim 
pan’idam bhante ayasmato Uttarassa sakam patibhanam udahu tassa 
Bhagavato vacanam . . . ? i.e. is this a product of your own insight or 
is it an utterance of the Exalted One . . . ? A. IV. 163). It is strange that 
this statement should be torn out of its context, to make it say some- 
thing that it does not even remotely suggest in its context . 1 

(648) Apart from the negative conclusions following from an examina- 
tion of the above passages, we have the positive claim on the part of 
the Buddha that he should be regarded not as one who is omniscient 
all the time but as one who has ‘a three-fold knowledge’ ( v . infra , 801), 
which even others can develop (v. infra , 752). This attitude of not 
claiming omniscience for the Buddha seems to have been maintained 
right up to the time when the Vibhanga was composed for this book 
gives the most elaborate account of the ten cognitive powers of the 
Buddha (y. infra , 805) with no mention of his alleged omniscience. 
In the Nikayas, we find a list of ten verses, containing no less than a 
hundred epithets of the Buddha, 2 where the epithets sabbannu (omni- 
scient) or sabba-dassavi (all-seeing) or any of its synonyms are con- 
spicuous by their absence (y. M. I.386). 

(649) But the Buddha appears to have been acclaimed omniscient 
in the Theravada school sometime before the Pali Canon was finally 
completed for we find such a claim made in the Patisambhidamagga 
and the Kathavatthu. The Patisambhidamagga in its section called 
‘the discourse on knowledge’ (nanakatha) specifies ‘what is meant 
by the omniscience of the Tathagata’ (katamam Tathagatassa sab - 
bahhutanam y 131). It begins by saying that his omniscience consists in 
‘knowing everything conditioned and unconditioned without re- 
mainder’ (sabbam sankhatam asankhatam anavasesam janati ti, loc. cit .) 
and in ‘knowing everything in the past, present and future’ (atitam . . . 
anagatam . . . paccuppannam sabbam janati ti, loc . cit,). It then goes on 
to list a number of components of his omniscience, the last of which is 

1 Keith even confuses this statement with its illegitimate converse, ‘whatever 
has been said by the Buddha is well-said,’ occurring in the Bhabru Edict; v. op. 
cit., p. 33. 

2 If we count ‘Bhagavato’ which is repeated ten times, there would be 101 
epithets in all. 
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that ‘he knows everything that has been seen, heard, sensed, thought, 
attained, sought and searched by the minds of those who inhabit the 
entire world of gods and men’. 1 This is followed by the inquiry as to 
the sense in which the Buddha is ‘all-seeing’ (kenatthena samanta- 
cakkhu, op. cit ., p. 133). This word (samanta-cakkhu) is used with a 
slightly different connotation from that of sabbannu and curiously 
enough the ‘omniscience of the Buddha’ comes to be classified as one 
of the fourteen kinds of knowledge, which constitute the knowledge 
of the Buddha (cp. cuddasa Buddhananani . . . sabbannnutannanam 
Buddhananam, loc. cit.). Whatever this may mean, it is clear from this 
section that omniscience is claimed for the Buddha by disciples far 
removed in time from the Buddha himself. Similarly, the Kathavatthu 
urges as a matter of common belief that the Buddha is omniscient 
(sabbannu) and all-seeing (sabba-dassavi). These two epithets occur 
in a list of eight epithets (Tathagato 2 , Jino 3 , Sattha 4 , Samma-sam- 
buddho 5 Sabbannu Sabbadassavi Dhammassami 6 Dhammapatisarano, 
Kvu. 228) five of which (see footnotes) are found in the Sutta Pitaka 
as regular epithets of the Buddha. It may be concluded from the above 
that neither did the Buddha claim omniscience nor was omniscience 
claimed of the Buddha until the very latest stratum in the Pali Canon 
and that is even after most of the books of the Abhidhamma had been 
completed. 

(650) We cannot therefore hold that the Buddha claimed authority 
for his statements on the grounds that he was omniscient. Nor can 
we say that he received his knowledge from an omniscient divine 
source as seems to be implied in Poussin’s statement that ‘Buddhism . . . 
was a faith in revealed truths’ (op. cit., p. 33). The injunction on the 
part of Brahma to the Buddha to preach his religion (v. desassu bha- 
gava dhammam, M. 1 . 169) does not imply that the Buddha gained his 
knowledge from Brahma, especially when we see it said that Brahma 
was ignorant of the deeper spiritual truths of Buddhism (v. supra , 645). 
Przyluski has also expressed the view that the Early Buddhist scriptures 
constitute a revelation. He says: ‘In Buddhist thought the notion of 
sruti is far more important than generally believed. It explains the 
frequently used term of bahusruta, — rendered literally in Chinese by 
to-wen ‘who has heard much’. The initial formula of the sutra, evam 

1 Yavata sadevakassa lokassa . . . dittham sutam mutam vinnatam pattam 
pariyesitam anuvicaritam manasa sabbam janatl ti, loc. cit. 

2 Sn. 467, D. I.i 2. 3 Vin. 1.8, Sn. 697. 

5 Dh. 187, Yin. I.5. 6 S. IV.94. 


4 Sn. 545, D. I.i 10. 
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maya srutam not only alludes to the sacred texts by Ananda, when the 
First Council was held, but also indicates that these texts were revealed 
and that the whole of them constitute the sruti. And just as sruta- 
is opposed to drsta- or sruti- to pratyaksa- the former term applied 
as compared to the latter, a knowledge of superior quality. It seems 
easier now to understand why Pali ditthi- View, opinion’ is so 
frequently used deprecatingly with the meaning of ‘ill-founded or 
false opinion’. 1 In a footnote commenting on sruti (op. cit., p. 246, 
fn. 2) he says that ‘it is true that for Buddhaghosa followed in this 
respect by European scholars (Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 2, 
quoted by Poussin, Opinions, p. 35) evam maya srutam means, 
sammukha patiggahltam (DA. I.31)’. But this interpretation he says 
is ‘a later one’ (loc. cit .). This view is surprising. It goes against 
everything that we know from and about the Pali Canon. In the first 
place there is no reason to doubt the traditional explanation that 
‘evam me sutam’ means ‘thus have I heard’, even if we doubt the rest 
of the tradition that they were the words of Ananda. This phrase 
introduces a Sutta, which has been reported by someone who had 
learnt it in an oral tradition. It preserves the same non-dogmatic 
attitude recommended in the Cankl Sutta that when someone has 
heard something from a tradition (anussavo) he preserves the truth, 
if instead of dogmatically claiming that it was the case he says, ‘this 
is what I have heard from the tradition’ (evam me anussavo, M. I.171; 
v. supra , 278). If the Buddha himself introduced his statements with 
the words, ‘evam me sutam’, we would have reason to believe that he 
was giving expression to something that he received from a human or 
divine source. Not only does he not say anything of this sort but 
claims on the contrary the following: ‘I do not say this having heard 
it from another recluse or brahmin, but what I myself have seen and 
experienced, that I speak’ (tarn kho pana aham . . . nannassa samanassa 
va brahmanassa va sutva vadami , api ca yad eva me samam nataip samam 
dittham samam viditam — tarn evaham vadami ti, It. 59, 60, 74; M. 
III. 1 86). We see here the very opposite of what Przyluski was sug- 
gesting, namely the superior valuation of dittham (what is seen) over 
sutam (what is heard) (cp. supra. 69). Przyluski has also apparently 
confused dittham with ditthi (v. infra , 742). 

(651) What attitude, then, was expected towards the statements of 
the Buddha? Is it the same as the attitude recommended towards all 
1 J. Przyluski, ‘Darstantika, Sautrantika and Sarvastivadin’ in IHQ., Vol. 16, 
p. 246. 
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teachings in the Kalama Sutta or is it different? There seems to be a 
considerable divergence of opinion among scholars on this subject. 
It relates to the problem of the role of saddha (belief, faith) in Early 
Buddhism and scholars are divided in their opinions. As we have 
already said, Poussin sees in Buddhism ‘a faith and creed 5 (v. supra , 644) 
and in its pretence to be a creed in which critical inquiry is held out 
as the one key to the comprehension of knowledge (y. supra, 543), 
he holds that the attitude of Buddhism is conflicting, if not self- 
contradictory. Faith says Poussin is ‘the root of the correct view 5 
(Joe. cit.) in Buddhism. He quotes the statement ‘the Law saves the 
believer and destroys the unbeliever 5 (op. cit., p. 35) and even says 
‘Buddha’s word is to be believed without inquiry 5 (loc. cit.). Keith 
is more or less of the same view. He says that faith in Buddhism is 
an ‘indispensable preliminary 5 (op. cit., p. 34) and it ‘is the root of 
correct knowledge 5 (loc. cit.) and ‘the means by which a man may . . . 
cross to the safety of Nirvana 5 (op. cit., p. 35) and adds that ‘the 
teaching of the Buddha saves him who has faith but destroys the 
faithless 5 (loc. cit.). He says, however, that ‘there is some place for the 
operations of reason 5 (loc. cit.) and unlike Poussin (who thought that 
the critical outlook contradicted the emphasis on faith) believes that 
‘happily enough (there) is a bridge built between the final authority 
of the Buddha and the demand of the individual for respect to his 
intellectual independence 5 (loc. cit.), since ‘Buddha’s teaching . . . 
appears as the occasion but not the cause of the knowledge 5 (loc. cit.) 
and the individual ‘has another mode of testing the value of the 
Buddha’s teaching 5 (loc. cit.) namely by personal verification. Both 
Poussin and Keith had based their observations on the contents of 
both the Pali tradition and the BHS. works, but Mrs Rhys Davids too, 
whose observations are based almost solely on a study of the Pali 
Canon stresses the importance of faith in Buddhism: ‘Years of study 
in Buddhism has shown me that for it faith is no less important than 
it is for all religions worthy of the name. 51 

(652) On the other hand, Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk on the basis of a 
study of the Pali Nikayas has observed that ‘wherever the word 
saddha is met with in the early Pali texts a noteworthy difference 
between its importance and that of faith in Christianity will be 
observed 5 . 1 2 According to her, ‘ “Faith 55 in the sense of trust, confidence 

1 Wayfarers' Words, Yol. Ill, p. 1124. 

2 ‘The Valuation of Saddha in the Early Buddhist Texts’ in UCR., Vol. 5, p* 37* 
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in the teacher can be easily understood as an emotion insufficient for 
salvation but extremely important on the way to it* {op. cit ., p. 35) 
and goes on to say that 'that does not mean that he (i.e. the Buddha) 
expects them to accept everything without contradiction, he certainly 
does not prohibit criticism and judgment . . . Absolute a priori faith 
is never demanded’ (op. cit., p. 36). She tries to show that knowledge 
is valued above faith in this culture. It is not by chance that the ten 
powers of a Buddha (M. I.69, 70) are all intellectual and these ten 
powers are only the ‘normal’ human intellect developed (op. cit., 
p. 37). The Buddha praises disciples not for their faith but for their 
wisdom (S. I.i 91). Sariputta is lauded for his wisdom (A. I.23) while 
in the case of Vakkali, ‘the highest of those who had faith’ (A. I.24), 
it is requested that he should not be attached to his person but should 
concentrate on the dhamma (S. III. 1 19 ffi). His excessive faith was a 
hindrance to salvation. 1 Faith likewise is not a characteristic of an 
Arahant. 2 It has no place in the Noble Eight-fold Path: ‘if saddha 
had been regarded as essential to the attaining of Nibbana, it certainly 
would have found its place in the Noble Eight-fold Path’ (loc. cit.). 
Lastly she points out that the person who is described as a ‘saddha- 
vimutta’ which is rendered in the PTS. Dictionary (.y.v.) as ‘emanci- 
pated by faith’ and whom Barua 3 classifies as an ‘Arhat’ is not eman- 
cipated at all while ‘in the lowest rank is the Saddhanusari, who develops 
the five faculties essential to mukti by way of blind faith in and through 
the law of the Buddha’ (loc. cit.). She finds the translation of saddha 
as ‘faith’ as strictly misleading and says; ‘if in using the word “faith” 
for saddha in translating, one restricts oneself to its meaning of 
“confidence, trust, belief” no objection can be raised to it’, 4 though 
she also observes that ‘as time went on the bhakti cult paved the way 
for a new and higher valuation of saddha’ (op. cit., p. 48). 

(653) When we approach the problem historically in the light of the 
evidence from the Pali Canon, we are more inclined to agree with the 
theory of Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk than that of Poussin and Keith. 
But it is necessary to distinguish at least two strata in the evaluation 
of saddha within the Pali Canon. In what was probably the earlier 
stratum the acceptance of saddha was strictly consonant with the 
spirit of the Kalama Sutta (v. Ch. IV and V) whereas in the next 

1 Op. cit., p. 40. 2 v. S. III.82, 161, S. V.194, 205, 433; but y. S. V.202. 

3 ‘Faith in Buddhism’ in Buddhist Studies, ed. B. C. Law, Calcutta, 1931, 

pp. 345 ff. 4 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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stratum it is not, although attempts are made to bring it in harmony 
with its outlook. 

(654) Poussin’s and Keith’s treatment of the subject suffer from treat- 
ing many different strata together. It is also necessary to point out a 
mistranslation on the part of both when the former says that ‘the Law 
saves the believer and destroys the unbeliever’ (v. supra, 651) and the 
latter that ‘the teaching of the Buddha saves him who has faith but 
destroys the faithless’ (y. supra, 651). The original reads as follows: 
‘. . . sabbadevamanussanam imasmim dhamme assaddhiyam vinaseti, 
saddhasampadam uppadeti. Ten’etam vuccati: 

vinasayati assaddham saddham vaddheti sasane 

evam me sutam icc’evam vadam Gotamasavako* 

DA. I.3 1. 

Both Poussin and Keith take ‘saddham’ in this stanza to denote the 
person, viz. ‘the believer’, ‘him who has faith’ and ‘assaddham’ to 
mean ‘the unbeliever, the faithless’ but the prose introduction and the 
context as a whole shows that this is incorrect. Assaddhiyam always 
stands for ‘disbelief’ ( s.v . PTS. Dictionary) and never for the ‘dis- 
believer’ (e.g. assaddiyam kho pana Tathagatappavedite dhamma- 
vinaye parihanam etam, i.e. lack of faith is a sign of decline in the 
religion preached by the Buddha, A. V.158). Similarly it is obvious 
that ‘saddha-sampadam’ (the accusative of saddha-sampada) cannot 
mean ‘the person who has the wealth of faith’ but just ‘the wealth of 
faith’. We may translate the prose and in its light the stanza as follows: 
‘It destroys the lack of faith of all gods and men in this doctrine and it 
generates the wealth of faith. Therefore has it been said: “It destroys 
lack of faith and promotes faith in the religion — in this vein have I 
heard a disciple of Gotama speaking”.’ This verse, therefore, does not 
offer a threat of destruction to those who would not believe, as is 
suggested by the inaccurate renderings of both Poussin and Keith. 

(655) The usage of saddha (faith, belief) in the Pali Canon is such 
that the meanings of bhatti- (devotion — Skr. bhakti), pema- (filial 
affection) and pasada- (mental appreciation) overlap with it, e.g. 
idha . . . ekacco puggalo ittarasaddho hoti, ittaraAAczttz ittara/>e/rc0 
ittara pasado, i.e. here a person has very little faith, very little devotion, 
very little affection and very little appreciation, A. III. 165. The Corny, 
to the Puggalapannatti defines these uses as follows: ‘Faith is devotion 
in the sense of continuous adoration. Affection is classifiable as the 

N 
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affection of faith and filial affection. But appreciation and faith are 
identical’ (punappunam bhajanavasena saddha va bhatti. Pemam 
saddha-pemam gehasitapemam ti vattati. Pasado saddha pasado va, 
248). According to this appraisal saddha is closest in meaning to 
pasada — with which it is identified and we find this exemplified in 
the usages in the Nikayas. The Jnanaprasthana (1.19) defines sraddha 
as ‘cetasah prasadah’ 1 (appreciation of mind) and we find ‘cetaso 
pasada-’ in the Nikayas where we can expect saddha: yato yato 
imassa dhammapariyayassa pahhaya attham upaparikkheyya labheth’ 
eva attamanatam labhetha cetaso pasadam , i.e. inasmuch as he examines 
with his intellect the meaning of this doctrinal passage he obtains 
satisfaction and a mental appreciation (of it), M. I.114. We note here 
that cetaso pasada- is ‘mental appreciation’ or the ‘intellectual joy’ 
resulting from intelligent study and a clarification of one’s thoughts. 2 
Lack of pasada- is likewise correlated with lack of understanding, e.g. 
saddhammam avijanato pariplavapasadassa panna na paripurati, i.e. the 
wisdom of a person who does not understand the good doctrine and 
whose pasada- is fickle does not increase, Dh. 38. Similarly, aveccap - 
pasada- - in the Buddha, his Doctrine and his Order (Buddhe . . . 
dhamme . . . sarighe aveccappasadena samannagato hoti, M. I.37) 
seems to mean ‘faith based on understanding’ since avecca- seems to 
mean ‘having understood’, e.g. yo ariyasaccani avecca passati, i.e. he 
who having understood sees the noble truths, Sn. 229. Here the Corny, 
has pahhaya ajjhogahetva, ‘having comprehended with one’s intelli- 
gence’. The Corny., however, has ‘acala-’ (unshaken) for the same 
word at D. I.217, but this is probably a secondary meaning since 
‘faith born of understanding’ (aveccappasada-) is similar to ‘rational 
faith’ (akaravati saddha, M. 1. 3 20) which is said to be ‘rooted, estab- 
lished, fixed and irremovable’ (mulajata patitthita . . . dalha asam- 
hariya, loc . cit.). We have to presume that avecca- ( s.v . PTS. Dic- 
tionary) is formed from ava + present participle from \/i, ‘to go’, 
meaning ‘understand’ (cp. avagata- from ava + V g am ? <to g 0> = 
understood, s.v . PTS. Dictionary). It is said that failure to investigate 
and understand results in lack of pasada-, e.g. ananuvicca apariyoga- 
hetva pasadanlye thane appasadam upadamseti, i.e. one shows lack of 
faith in a situation in which one ought to have faith as a result of not 

1 v. Poussin, L’Abhidharmakosa, II, p. 106, fn. 3; Poussin translates ‘cetaso 
prasadah* as ‘la clarification de la pensee* (op. cit., II, p. 156). 

2 Poussin translates ‘cetaso prasadah* as ‘la clarification de la pensee* (op. cit., 
II, p. 156). 
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investigating and understanding. 1 Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk in a 
‘Note on the Interpretation of PasTdati 52 has shown that pasada- is 
different from ‘faith 5 as understood in Western religions, where it 
means ‘to believe in something which cannot be explained 5 culminating 
in the attitude of credo quia absurdum. She concludes that ‘we can 
render pasldati most appropriately as a mental attitude which unites 
deep feeling, intellectual appreciation and satisfaction, clarification of 
thought and attraction towards the teacher 5 {op. cit. 9 p. 82). 

(656) It is necessary to observe that there could be many aspects to 
the study of the concept of faith in Buddhism. Faith has an affective, 
conative and a cognitive aspect. When Dutt says that saddha ‘carries 
two distinct meanings (1) one is faith (pasada) producing piti- (serene 
pleasure), and (2) the other is self-confidence producing viriya 
(energy) 5 , 3 he is speaking of the affective and the conative aspects of 
saddha respectively and not of two different uses of the word altogether. 
But when he says that (1) is an antidote to vicikiccha (doubt) and moha 
(delusion) he is confusing the affective with the cognitive aspect of 
faith as ‘belief 5 . We shall be mainly concerned with this last aspect 
since it is the only aspect which has an epistemological significance. 

(657) But the post- Canonical literature from the Milindapanha 
onwards speaks mainly about the first two aspects of faith and Dutt 
seems to have been led largely by the accounts they give. Thus, both 
in the Milindapanha (34) and the Atthasalini (section 304), saddha is 
said to have the characteristics of appreciation (sampasadana-lakkhana) 
and endeavour (sampakkhandana-lakkhana). The first (sampasadana- 
lakkhana-) represents the affective characteristic of faith. It corresponds 
to what was denoted by pasada- in the Nikayas. Now pema- (filial 
affection) and bhatti- (devotion) are also used synonymously with 
saddha (in its affective aspect) in the Nikayas, but while the affective 
trait of pasada- was highly valued (v. supra , 655), pema- is less so and 
bhatti- hardly occurs. In its only use which approximates to the sense 
of saddha (apart from the instance quoted, v. supra , 655), bhatti- 
denotes the ‘allegiance 5 or ‘devotion 5 which an evil person has towards 
another evil person (asappuriso asappurisaMam hoti, M. III.21) or a 
good person may have towards another good person (M. III.23). 

1 A. III. 1 39; cp. purimena kathasallapena ahu pasadamatta sa pi me etarahi 

antarahita, i.e. the litde faith that resulted from the previous conversation has 
now disappeared, M. I.487. 2 UCR., Vol. 1, pp. 74-82. 

3 N. Dutt, ‘Place of Faith in Buddhism’ in IHQ., Vol. 16, p. 639. 
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There is no usage even remotely suggesting the impact of a bhakti 
cult. 1 Pema- is used synonymously with saddha (M. 1.142, 444, 479) 
and even pasada- (nivitthasaddho nivittha pemo . . . abhi ppasanno, 
A. III.326) and is considered to have limited value. Those ‘who have 
mere faith and mere affection for the Buddha are destined to heaven’ 
(yesam mayi saddhamattam pemamattam, sabbe te saggaparayana, 
M. 1 . 142). But it is a condition that can lapse (cp. . . . yam pi’ssa tam 
saddhamattakam pemamattakam tamha pi parihayi, i.e. he would decline 
from that state of mere faith or affection, M. I.444) and it is a sentiment 
that can generate undesirable emotions. Hatred can arise out of 
affection for a person (pema doso jayate, A. II.213); if a person whom 
one likes and holds dear is addressed in undesirable and foul language 
by another it arouses hatred towards him (yo kho myayam puggalo 
ittho kanto manapo, tam pare anitthena akantena amanapena samuda- 
carantl ti so tesu dosam janeti, loc. cit.). Attachment to a person is 
said to have five drawbacks (panc’ime . . . adinava puggalappasade, 
A. III.270). As such, it is a hindrance to salvation in this life and even 
attachment to the Buddha is no exception in this respect (v. supra, 
652). 

(658) The Nettippakarana draws attention to the cognitive aspect of 
saddha, when it says inter alia that ‘faith has the characteristic of trust 
and the proximate state of belief (inclination)’ (okappana-lakkhana 
saddha adhimutti-paccupatthana, 28). This was the sense which 
Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk proposed for saddha ( V . supra , 652) and we 
find that this sense is supported by even the pre-Buddhistic use of the 
term. By a comparative study of the use of sraddha and bhakti in the 
Vedic literature, Miss Das Gupta has shown that ‘sraddha in the Vedic 
texts, at least in the Vedic Samhitas must have conveyed a sense which 
was never akin to the mood of bhakti as a form of loving devotion to a 
personal deity but simply implied confidence , trust or belief based on a 
knowledge of truth (italics mine) . . . and even in later literature sraddha 
is not always used synonymously with bhakti . . . The term bhakti 
in the technical religious sense is nowhere employed in the Vedic 
Samhitas ’. 2 This sense of ‘confidence, trust and belief’ is quite promi- 
nent in certain contexts of the use of the term in the Canon. It is 

1 On the concept of bhakti in Indian thought, v. J. McKenzie, Hindu Ethics > 
Oxford University Press, 1922, Ch. V and pp. 124, 130 f., 136, 159 f.; cp. 
E. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, New Haven, 1924, Ch. VII and pp. 200, 204, 214. 

2 Miss M. Das Gupta, ‘Sraddha and Bhakti in the Vedic Literature', in IHQ., 
Vol. 6, p. 322. 
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said of a person who comes to learn the art of mounting an elephant 
and using the elephant-driver’s hook that if he lacks saddha he would 
not be able to acquire that which can be acquired by saddha ;* here 
saddha denotes the ‘confidence, trust and belief’ in the instructions of 
the teacher. 

(659) The object of saddha in the Nikayas is most frequently the 
Buddha. The favourite phrase is ‘having heard his doctrine he acquired 
faith in the Tathagata’ (tarn dhammam sutva Tathagate saddham 
patilabhati, M. 1 . 179, 267, 344; M. III.33). If saddha means ‘belief’, 
‘acquiring faith in the Buddha’ is equivalent to saying ‘believing in 
the Buddha’ and what is meant by believing in the Buddha is that one 
believes that what the Buddha says is true. As Woozley points out, 
‘certainly we do talk of believing in a person but there we mean that 
we believe that what he says is true’. 1 2 The verb, pasidati, ‘to have 
faith in, appreciate’ also has the person of the Buddha as the object 
(e.g. Satthari pasldim, M. I.320) but pasada- in the compound avec- 
cappasada- (v. supra , 655) frequently has the Buddha, his teaching 
(Dhamma) and his Order (Sangha) as the objects. 3 Here ‘faith’ or 
belief in the Dhamma means the statements that constitute the Dhamma 
or the teachings of the Buddha. Likewise, believing in the Sangha 
implies believing in the truth of the utterances of the Sangha; since 
these were more or less derived from the Buddha, 4 it again ultimately 
implies a belief in the statements of the Buddha. 

(660) It would appear from all this that the expected attitude towards 
the statements of the Buddha was one of belief rather than of neutral- 
ism or disbelief and this appears prima facie to go against the injunc- 
tions of the Kalama Sutta, which says that one should not accept the 
truth of propositions on authoritative grounds (v. supra, 259). 

(661) But a careful study of what is in fact said in the Kalama Sutta 
with the concept of saddha as it occurs in probably the earliest stratum 
of the Canon presents a very different picture. It tends to show, as 
we shall see in the sequel, that the attitude to authority recommended 
by the Buddha is not contradictory to and is in fact compatible with 
the attitude recommended by the Buddha towards his own statements. 

1 M. II.94. 2 The Theory of Knowledge, p. 26. 

3 M. I.37, II.51; A. I.222, II.56, III.212, 332, 451, IV.406, V.183. 

4 Cp. Bhagavammulaka no . . . dhamma, i.e. our doctrines originate with the 

Exalted One, A. IV. 158, 351. 
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(662) In order to see this it is imperative that we have a clear picture of 
what the sermons to Kalama and Bhaddali do and do not state. A 
careful scrutiny of the material we studied in Ch. IV would show that 
these sermons do state that no statements should be accepted on 
authority because it is possible that such statements may turn out to 
be either true or false ( v . supra , 283, 308). They do not state that such 
statements should be rejected altogether, nor do they state that we 
should not test the opinions of others but should rely entirely on our 
own wits for the discovery of truth. In fact, in asserting that one 
should not accept p on authority because p may be true or false, it is 
also implied that one should not reject />, because p may be true. This 
is exemplified in the attitude of the disciple as represented in the 
Nikayas, which should be one of neither acceptance nor rejection, 
when one is in doubt as to the truth of a statement. Where ‘a fellow- 
monk claims the highest knowledge, one should neither accept what 
he says nor reject it but without acceptance or rejection should 
question him’ 1 in order to test the veracity of his statement. It appears 
to be a common attitude at this time for we find a certain householder 
(annataro gahapati) adopting it towards a statement of the Buddha 
(M. II. 106) and the wandering ascetic Potaliputta having this same 
attitude towards a statement of the monk Samiddhi (M. III.207). 
The passage addressed to Kalama (v. supra , 251, 259) ends on the note 
that one should reject (pajaheyyatha, A. II.191) opinions as false only 
after one has tested them in the light of one’s own experience (attana 
va janeyyatha, loc. cit .) taking into account the views of the wise 
(cp. vinnugarahita va vinnupasattha va, loc . cit.). This means that state- 
ments claiming to be true on authority should be rejected as false 
only after one has discovered their falsity after personally verifying 
them. It does not rule out the possibility but on the contrary seems 
to imply that those statements claiming to be true should be tested 
before deciding to accept or reject them. 

(663) This is just what the Buddha seems to demand from his hearers 
regarding his own statements. He does not want his own statements 
accepted on his authority nor rejected but seems to demand that they 
be tested and accepted if they are found to be true and presumably 
rejected if they are found to be false. This attitude is well-expressed in 

1 Idha . . . bhikkhu annam byakaroti . . . tassa bhikkhuno bhasitam n’eva 
abhinanditabbam na patikkositabbam anabhinanditva appatikkositva panho 
pucchitabbo, M. III.29. 
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a late verse, which appears in the Tattvasamgraha (3588) and the 
Tibetan version of the Jnanasamuccayasara. 1 It reads as follows: 
‘Just as wise men (test a claim to be gold) by burning, cutting and 
rubbing (on a touchstone), my statements, O monks, should be 
accepted after examination and not out of respect for me’ (tapac 
chedac ca nikasat suvarnam iva panditaih, pariksya bhiksavo grahyam 
madvaco na tu gauravat). This verse is not found in the Nikayas but 
it reflects the attitude of the Buddha as often represented in the 
Nikayas. The Buddha is anxious to see that his statements are not 
accepted out of respect for his authority as the teacher — the very 
thing that he condemns in the Kalama Sutta. On one occasion he 
asks, ‘would you, O monks, knowing and seeing thus say, “our teacher 
is respected, we say so out of respect for our teacher” ’ (Api nu tumhe, 
bhikkhave, evam jananta evam passanta evam vadeyyatha: sattha 
no garu, satthugaravena ca mayam vadema ti M. I.264). The monks 
submit that it is not so. 

(664) Thus if we interpret the Kalama Sutta as saying that one should 
not accept the statements of anyone on authority nor even seriously 
consider the views of others in order to test their veracity but rely 
entirely on one’s own experiences in the quest and discovery of truth, 
then this would be contradictory to the concept of saddha in the Pali 
Nikayas. But if, on the other hand, we interpret the Kalama Sutta as 
saying that while we should not accept the statements of anyone as 
true on the grounds of authority, we should test the consequences of 
statements in the light of our own knowledge and experience in order 
to verify whether they are true or false, it would be an attitude which 
is compatible with saddha as understood in at least one stratum of Pali 
Canonical thought. As we have shown above (r. supra , 662, 663) we 
have reason to believe that this latter interpretation is the correct one. 

(665) According to this interpretation we may provisionally accept a 
propostion for the purposes of verifying its truth so long as we do not 
commit ourselves to the view or claim that the proposition is true 
prior to verification. We find the stages of this process of verification 
stated in the CankI Sutta. The first is that of the provisional acceptance 
of a proposition or doctrine for the purposes of verification. It is 
called the stage of ‘safeguarding the truth’ (saccanurakkhana, M. 
Il.iyi), which consists in a person who believes in /?, safeguarding 

1 For the reference see the detailed note of V. Bhattacharya, The Basic Concep- 
tion of Buddhism, Calcutta, i934> P* n, fn. 9. 
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the truth by professing that this is his belief without dogmatically 
coming to the conclusion that it is true (y. supra , 278). The actual 
provisional acceptance is made only after ensuring the honesty, 
unbiased nature and intelligence of the person from whom such a 
statement is accepted. It is said that he first ‘examines the person in 
respect of three things’ (tarn enam . . . tlsu dhammesu samannesati, 
loc . cit .). He examines the person to make sure that ‘his mind is not 
obsessed with those selfish motives that may make him say that one 
knows or sees when one does not, or make him convert others to his 
view so that it would for long work for their discomfort and woe’. 1 
He likewise examines him to see whether ‘his mind is obsessed with 
malevolent motives’ (dosaniyehi dhammehi pariyadinnacitto, M. 
I.i 72) or ‘ignorance’ (mohanlyehi dhammehi, loc . cit.). It is only after 
he has satisfied himself in this way that he believes in or professes 
faith in what he says (atha tamhi saddham niveseti, M. I* 173). 

(666) In the Vlmamsaka Sutta, the test is more stringent and it is only 
after partial but personal verification of the truth of a statement that 
there is a mention of faith or belief in the statement. Here it is said that 
‘an enquiring monk, who can read the thoughts of another, should 
examine the Tathagata to determine whether he is enlightened or not’ 
(vlmamsakena bhikkhuna parassa cetopariyayam ajanantena Tathagate 
samannesana katabba, sammasambuddho va no va iti vinnanaya ti, 
M. I.3 17). It is said that ‘the Tathagata is to be examined in respect of 
two things, namely of what can be learned by observation and by 
hearing about him’ (dvlsu dhammesu Tathagato samannesitabbo 
cakkhusotavinneyyesu dhammesu, M. I.318). One should observe 
that he does not have nor is reputed to have morally corrupt (san- 
kilittha) or mixed 2 (vltimissa) modes of conduct but only virtuous 
conduct. 3 One should ensure that this is so for a long period and not 
merely for a short term. We may see from this that doubt about the 
claims of the Tathagata is not condemned, but in fact plays a central 
role in the process of inquiry which is considered to be essential, 

1 . . . samannesati . . .: atthi nu kho imassa ayasmato tatharupa lobhanlya 
dhamma yatharupehi lobhanlyehi dhammehi pariyadinnacitto ajanam va vadeyya 
janaml ti apassam va vadeyya passaml ti, param va tathattaya samadapeyya yam 
paresam assa dlgharattam ahitaya dukkhaya ti, M. 1 . 172. 

2 1.e. both corrupt and pure. 

3 Ye sankilittha . . . vitimissa cakkhusotavinneyya dhamma na te Tathagatassa 
samvijjanti ... ye vodata cakkhusotavinneyya dhamma samvijjanti te Tathaga- 
tassa ti, M. I.318. 
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prior to and for the generation of belief (or faith). Elsewhere, doubting 
the teacher, the doctrine, the order, the training and being angry with 
one’s co-religionists (satthari . . . dhamme . . . sanghe . . . sikkhaya 
kankhati . . . sabrahmacarlsu kupito hoti anattamano . . . , M. I.101) 
are considered ‘five obstacles or hindrances (to moral and spiritual 
progress) of the mind’ (panca cetokhila . . . cetaso vinibandha, loc. cit .). 
This kind of doubt (vicikiccha) is regarded as one of the five impedi- 
ments (pancam varana, M. I.269, 270) and it is said that one should 
‘clear the mind of this doubt, becoming certain of moral values’ 
(akathamkathl kusalesu dhammesu vicikicchaya cittam parisodheti, 
loc. cit.) but this doubt is apparently to be removed not by blind belief 
but by the conviction that dawns from a critical study and evaluation. 
After the above preliminary examination of the Tathagata it is said 
that one would feel that it was worth listening to his teachings (evam- 
vadim . . . sattharam arahati savako upasankamitum dhammasavanaya, 
M. I.3 19). After that ‘he realizes with his own higher knowledge some 
of those doctrines and concludes that (they are true) and then reposes 
faith in the teacher, believing that the Exalted One was enlightened, 
his doctrine well-taught and the Order of good conduct’ (tasmim 
dhamme abhinnaya idh’ekaccam dhammam dhammesu nittham 
agamam, satthari pasldim: sammasambuddho bhagava, svakkhato 
bhagavata dhammo supatipanno sangho ti, M. I.320). It is said that 
‘the faith (saddha) of him, which is thus fixed, rooted and established 
on these reasons, grounds and features is said to be a rational faith 
(akaravatl saddha), rooted in insight, firm and irremovable by recluse 
or brahmin, a god, Mara or Brahma or anyone in the world’ (yassa 
kassa ci . . . imehi akarehi imehi padehi imehi byanjanehi . . . saddha 
nivittha hoti mulajata patitthita, ayam vuccati . . . akaravatl saddha 
dassanamulika dalha asamhariya samanena va brahmanena va devena 
va Marena va Brahmuna va kenaci va lokasmim, loc. cit.). This rational 
faith which is a product of critical examination and partial verification 
is apparently contrasted with the ‘ baseless faith ’ ( amulika saddha , M. 
II. 1 70) which the brahmins have towards the Vedas and which the 
Buddha shows, does not bear critical examination (y. supra , 263). 
It is strange that no scholar has drawn our attention to this important 
distinction. 

(667) We have so far come across saddha (faith, belief) being used for 
different stages and types of acceptance of a proposition or doctrine. 
The first was that of accepting for the purpose of testing, the stage in 
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which one ‘safeguards the truth 5 (saccanurakkhana, v. supra, 665). 
The stage in which one reposes faith in a person after realizing that he 
was honest, unbiased and intelligent (y. supra , 665) is perhaps the 
second. The next stage is the one in which there was a partial and 
personal verification of the doctrine (y. supra , 666) and it is at this stage 
that one is said to have a ‘rational faith 5 . The word ‘faith 5 here may seem 
less preferable than belief though we have used it to translate the word 
saddha. 

(668) It is this last stage that is greatly valued in Buddhism. The person 
who has developed this ‘rational faith 5 seems to be identical with the 
person who is described as being ‘emancipated by faith 5 (saddhavi- 
mutto, M. I.478), who as Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk has shown (v. supra, 
652) is not emancipated at all since ‘he has need of earnestness 5 (appa- 
madena karanlyam, loc . cit.). This may be seen from the identity 
of the language used to describe the saddha-vimutta with that of 
akaravatl saddha, viz. Tathagate c’assa saddha nivittha hoti mulajata 
patitthita (M. I.478 = M. I.320). 

(669) The concept of aveccappasada- or ‘faith resulting from under- 
standing 5 (v. supra, 655) seems to be very close to if not identical with 
the above conception of akaravatl saddha. Dutt has, however, offered 
a different theory on this subject. In a paper whose object is ‘to show 
how far saddha in the former sense (i.e. as pasada-) came to be 
regarded as the means for the attainment of Nibbana 51 he says that 
‘in a few places in the Nikayas, saddha is recognized as the third path 2 
for the attainment of Nibbana in spite of the fact that it does not go 
well with the rationalistic principles of which the Buddhists are the 
avowed champions. But this path which we may call the aveccappa- 
sada- path or process is particularly important for the laity whose 
interest is almost ignored at the early stage of the religion and so, it 
is not improbable, that the third path came to be recognized only at a 
later date but in any case before the Pali Canon was closed 5 {op. cit., 
p. 640). In a later paper to this same journal he refers to this very same 
theory. 3 His locus classicus for the ‘aveccappasada- process 5 of salvation 
as he calls it, is the Vatthupama Sutta. 4 But an analysis of the Vatt- 
hupama Sutta hardly supports Dutt’s contention. In the first place the 

1 ‘Place of Faith in Buddhism’ in IHQ., Vol. 1 6, p. 640. 

2 The other two paths mentioned are (1) the sila-citta-panna process, and (2) 
the sati-patthana process — a very arbitrary division. 

3 ‘Popular Buddhism’ in IHQ., Vol. 21, pp. 251-6. 

4 v. IHQ., Vol. 16, p. 644; cp. IHQ., Vol. 21, p. 252. 
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Sutta is addressed to monks (bhikkhave, M. I.3 6 ff.) and not to laymen. 
Secondly, the first mention of aveccappasada- is after a detailed list of 
‘the defilements of the mind’ (cittassa upakkilesa, M. I.36) are mentioned 
and all of them are said to be ‘eliminated’ (pahino, M. I.37) by the monk. 
It is at this stage that the monk is said to ‘be endowed with faith based 
on understanding in the Buddha’, etc. (so Buddhe aveccappasadena 
samannagato hoti, loc. cit .). But in eliminating the defilements of the 
mind, the monk has surely gone a long way in verifying the statements 
of the Buddha and it is therefore not surprising that he should at this 
stage have developed ‘a faith based on understanding’ (aveccappasada-). 
This ‘faith’ is inter alia a belief that ‘the doctrine (when put into 
practice) gives results in this life itself . . . and is to be personally 
verified by the wise’ (dhammo sanditthiko . . . paccattam veditabbo 
vinnuhl ti, loc . cit.). Thirdly, the Sutta nowhere suggests that this 
faith is sufficient for salvation. Dutt’s point is that the jhanic process of 
salvation is not mentioned here. But there seems to be an indirect 
reference even to this when it summarizes the stages in the sequence, 
viz. pamuditassa plti jayati pitimanassa kayo passambhati passadd- 
hakayo sukham vedeti sukhino cittam samadhiyati, i.e. to him who is 
glad, joy arises and the body of him who experiences joy becomes calm; 
with body becalmed he experiences happiness and with happiness his 
mind is concentrated. Dutt says that this ‘skips over the processes of 
the third and fourth jhana’ (op. cit., p. 645) but it is in the nature of all 
summaries to skip over details. Lastly, the Sutta states that the 
‘intoxicants’ (asava) cease in the case of ‘one who thus knows and sees’ 
(evam janato evam passato, M. I.38), unmistakably implying that it is 
knowledge and not faith which finally helps in salvation. Dutt adds 
that ‘another remarkable feature in course of this training is that there 
is no insistence on the observation of the Patimokkha rules and as 
such can be followed by a person who has not embraced the austere 
life of a Buddhist monk. This latitude is particularly noticeable in the 
remark that a person following this course of life is free to take 
luxurious food as that will not be a hindrance to his spiritual progress’ 
(op. cit., p. 646). This is absurd. The Sutta is clearly addressed to the 
monks and although there is no explicit reference to the Patimokkha 
rules as such, one has surely to presume that it was by the strict ob- 
servance of this disciplinary and moral code that these monks got rid 
of their defilements. Besides, nowhere in the Vinaya is it said that the 
monk should not eat the luxurious food that he may find in the course 
of his alms. There is therefore hardly any basis for Dutt’s theory. 
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(670) The faith of the saddhanusari (the one who is led by faith), 
who is reckoned the last of those who have some spiritual attainment 
(M. I.439) is not of the same order as that of the saddha-vimutta 
( v . supra , 668) and could not be considered to have reached the stage 
of ‘rational faith’ (akaravati saddha, v . supra, 666). This is evident 
from the description which says that ‘he has a mere faith or affection 
for the Tathagata’ (Tathagate c’assa saddhamattam hoti pemamattam, 
M. I.479). This is a condition which can lapse (v. supra , 652); here the 
acceptance is more out of affection (pema), which is considered a 
hindrance rather than a help to salvation ( v . supra, 657) than out of a 
genuine desire for knowledge. 

(671) Now faith or belief in the above sense is only considered a 
first step towards understanding. It is not even a necessary step for all 
and this is probably the reason why it is not included in the noble 
eight-fold path. It is said that ‘there are two sources for the arising of 
the right view of life, viz. the propaganda of others and critical 
reflection’ (dve . . . paccaya sammaditthiya uppadaya: parato ca ghoso 
yoniso ca manasikaro, M. 1 . 294). The acceptance of the right view on 
the basis of the propaganda of others, presumably of the Buddha and 
his disciples, is an acceptance out of saddha, but the fact that we may 
adopt it as a result of one’s own independent thinking shows that 
saddha is not necessary at least for the few. There is no doubt however 
that according to the texts the majority need it. 

(672) In the lists of virtues or requirements for salvation, in which 
saddha occurs, we find that it is always mentioned as the first member, 
while understanding (panna) is almost always the last, viz. 

1. saddha, slla-, suta-, caga-, panna, A. 11 . 66 , III.6, 44, 181, IV.270, 
271, 284, 288, M. I.465, II.180, III.99. 

2. saddha, viriya-, sati-, samadhi , panna, M. 1. 164, III.99. 

3. saddha, slla-, caga-, panna, patibhana-, A. V.96. 

4. saddho, appabadha-, asatha-, araddhaviriya-, pahnavd, M. II. 128. 

5. saddho, hirima, ottapi-, akodhano, pahnavd, S. IV.243. 

6. saddha -, hiri-, ottapi-, viriya -, pahha-, A. III.4, 9, 352, V.123. 

7. saddho, araddhaviriya-, upatthitasati-, samahito, pahnavd, A. 
V.329, 333 , 335 - 

8. saddho, hiri-, ottapi, bahussuta-, araddhaviriya-, upatthitasati-, 
pahnavd, M. III.23, A. II.218, A. IV.23, 38. 
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9. saddho, silava, bahussuta patisalllna, araddhaviriya-, satima, 
pahnava , A. IV. 85. 

10. saddho y sila-, bahussuta-, suvaca-, kalyanamitta-, araddhaviriya-, 
upatthita-sati-, santuttha-, appiccha-, sammaditthika-, A. V.153, 
154 . 

This sequence cannot entirely be accidental and probably reflects the 
fact that while saddha or belief was a preliminary requirement, it 
finally led to understanding (panna) which was reckoned to be of 
the greatest value. Nagarjuna, although he was writing centuries later, 
sums up beautifully the relationship between the two in his Ratnavall: 

Sraddhatvad bhajate dharmam prajnatvad vetti tattvatah 
p raj ha pradhanam tv anayoh sraddha purvangamasya tu 1 

i.e. one associates with the doctrine out of faith but one knows truly 
out of understanding; understanding is the chief of the two, although 
faith precedes. The stages from belief up to the first realization of the 
truth (saccanubodha-) are outlined in the Canki Sutta ( V . supra , 665, 
666) as follows: ‘With faith arisen, he approaches and associates with 
(the teacher); thus associating he gives ear, giving ear he listens to 
the doctrine, listening to the doctrine he bears it in mind; he then 
examines the meaning of the doctrines he has borne in mind, thus 
examining the meaning he approves of it, approving of it the desire 
(to try it out) arises; with desire arisen he exerts himself, having 
exerted himself he considers it; having considered, he puts forth effort; 
putting forth effort, he himself experiences the highest truth and sees it 
having penetrated it with his understanding’. 2 This first glimpse of 
the truth is followed by the stage of ‘the attainment of the truth 
(saccanupatti), which results from the evoking of, culture and develop- 
ment of those mental states’ (tesam yeva . . . dhammanam asevana 
bhavana bahullkammam saccanupatti hoti, M. II. 174). Thus belief 
(saddha) is regarded only as a first step towards knowledge, with 
which it is replaced. It is not valuable in itself and bears no comparison 
with the final knowledge, which results from the personal verification 

1 Ed. G. Tucci, ‘The Ratnavali of Nagarjuna’ in JRAS., April 1934, p. 309. 

2 Saddhajato upasankamanto payirupasati, payirupasanto sotam odahati, 
ohitasoto dhammam sunati, sutva dhammam dhareti, dharitanam dhammanam 
attham upaparikkhati, attham upaparikkhato dhamma nijjhanam khamanti, 
dhammanjjhanakkhantiya sati chando jayati, chandajato ussahati, ussahitva 
tuleti, tulayitva padahati, pahitatto samano kayena c’eva paramasaccam sacchika- 
roti, pannaya ca tarn ativijjha passati, M. 11.173. 
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of the truth. This greater valuation of knowledge over faith is clearly 
brought out in the following dialogue: 

Nigantha Nataputta: Do you believe in {saddahasi) the statement of 
the recluse Gotama that there is a jhanic state (trance) in which 
there is no discursive or reflective thought and there is a cessation 
of discursive thought and reflection (saddahasi tvam samanassa 
Gotamassa atthi avitakko avicaro samadhi atthi vitakkavicaranam 
nirodho ti?) 

Citta: I do not accept this as a belief ( saddhaya ) (na khvaham saddhaya 
gacchami). 

Nigantha Nataputta: See what an honest, straightforward and upright 

person the householder Citta is . . . (passantu yava ujuko c’ayam 

Citto gahapati yava asatho amayavi . . .). 

Citta: What do you think? Which is better — knowledge or belief 

(tarn kim mannasi? katamam nu kho panltataram hanam va saddha ?). 

Nigantha Nataputta: Surely, knowledge is better than belief ( saddhaya 

kho gahapati, hanam eva panltataram ). 

Citta: (I can attain up to the fourth jhana) . . . Knowing and seeing 

thus , why should I accept this on the grounds of faith in any recluse 

or brahmin, that there is a trance in which there is no discursive or 

reflective thought . . . (so khvaham evam jananto evam passanto 

kassahhassa samanassa va brahmanassa va saddhaya gamissami , atthi 

avitakko avicaro samadhi . . .). r T ^r 

S. IV.298. 

(673) The fact that it is better to have knowledge of something rather 
than faith or belief in it is often acknowledged. The general Siha tells 
the Buddha that ‘he does not accept out of faith in the Exalted One but 
has himself knowledge of the four visible fruits of giving alms, 
declared by the Exalted One’ (yanimani Bhagavata cattari sanditthikani 
danaphalani akkhatani naham ettha Bhagavato saddhaya gacchami , 
aham p’etani janami, A. III.39, IV.82). The Buddha tells Ananda on 
one occasion: ‘You say this out of faith but it is a matter of knowledge 
for the Tathagata’ (pasada kho tvam . . . vadesi nanam eva h’ettha 
Tathagatassa, D. II.155, A. II.80). Faith or belief culminates in know- 
ledge as is illustrated by the ‘story of faith of the monk having faith’ 
(saddhassa saddhapadanam, A. V.340). Such a monk, to begin with, 
is virtuous and observes the rules of the order (silava hoti patimokk- 
hasamvarasamvuto . . . , A. V.338), becomes learned (bahussuto, 
loc. cit .), puts forth effort (araddhaviriyo, A. V.339) ? develops the 
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four jhanas (catunnam jhananam . . . labhi, loc . ciu), acquires the 
faculty of retrocognition (anekavihitam pubbenivasam anussarati, 
loc. cit .) and verifies the fact of rebirth, acquires the faculty of clair- 
voyance and verifies the fact of karma (dibbena cakkhuna . . . satte 
passati cavamane upapajjamane . . . yathakammupage . . . , A. V.340) 
and then himself realizes with his higher knowledge the emancipation 
of mind and the realization through understanding and attains to and 
abides in this state (. . . cetovimuttim pannavimuttim . . . sayam 
abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja viharati, loc. cit.). These last three 
kinds of knowledge constitute ‘the three-fold knowledge’ (v. infra , 
754) which the Buddha himself claimed to have attained (y. infra , 801). 
At this stage his faith or belief with which he started is replaced by 
direct personal knowledge. It is therefore not surprising that the 
Arahant is described as ‘one devoid of faith’ (assaddho, Dh. 97) and 
it is often pointed out that the Arahant must be in a position to claim 
the highest knowledge without having to rely on faith (cp. ahhatra 
saddhaya . . . annam vyakareyya, S. IV. 13 8). 

(674) Barua has tried to give a picture of the concept of faith in Buddh- 
ism which in some respects is the reverse of the one we have outlined 
above. This has been partly criticized by Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk 
(v. supra , 652) but there are certain respects in which Barua is not 
totally wrong in what he says and this fact has been missed by Gyomroi- 
Ludowyk, who has assumed without justification that the attitude to 
saddha throughout the Pali Canon is uniformly the same. Barua says 
that ‘according to the Buddha Gotama the higher is the place of 
cognition . . . the stronger are the expressions of faith. There are in 
other words degrees of faith corresponding to the degrees of know- 
ledge’ (op. cit., p. 345). While we pointed out above that faith decreases 
in direct proportion to the increase in knowledge until it is entirely 
replaced by the latter, Barua seems to be saying that faith increases 
with knowledge so that when a maximum of knowledge is reached, 
there is a maximum of faith. Barua’ s conclusion is based mainly on a 
statement in the Samyutta, where it is said that the Arahant has his 
five moral faculties, of which ‘the faculty of faith’ (saddhindriyam) 
is the first, fully developed: ‘One becomes an Arahant as a result of 
these five moral faculties being fully and completely developed. 
I declare that he whose five faculties are not present at all in any 
respect stays an ordinary individual outside (this religion)’ (imesam . . . 
pancannam indriyanam samatta paripuratta araham hoti. Yassa kho , , . 
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imani pancindriyani sabbena sabbam sabbatha sabbam natthi, tam 
aham bahiro puthujjanapakkhe thito ti vadami, S. V.202). 

(675) This is a different conception of the Arahant from that outlined 
earlier (v. supra , 673). It seemed to be a later view which emerged at a 
time when the Buddha was claimed to be omniscient (v. supra , 649) 
and the concept of ‘emancipation by intellectual knowledge alone’ 
(pannavimutta) had developed (v. infra , 798, 799). At such a time, 
there would have been a wide and unbridgeable gulf between the 
Buddha and the Arahant. The Arahant, in not developing the jhanas, 
could not and did not verify the fact of rebirth and karma, which he 
had to accept on faith and therefore almost the whole theory of Budd- 
hism had to be accepted on the authority of the Buddha alone. The 
disciple developed only an intellectual grasp of the Four Noble Truths, 
which he accepted almost wholly on faith. Thus, in this situation, 
saddha does not supersede panna but goes hand in hand with it. 

(676) When the Buddha was not just a person ‘who had a three-fold 
knowledge’ (tevijja-, v. infra y 801) but one whose range of thought 
was unthinkable, so much so that one thinking about it would tend to 
go mad (Buddhavisayo acinteyyo . . . yam cintento ummadassa 
vighatassa bhagi assa, A. II.80), there was little point in trying to 
verify the knowledge that Buddha claimed. The disinterest in jhana 
(y. infra , 799) and the unverifiability of karma on the part of the 
panna- vimutta, likewise seems to have led to the belief that ‘the range 
of jhana’ (jhanavisayo, loc. cit .) and the ‘range of karma’ (kammavisayo, 
loc. cit.) were equally ‘unthinkable and should not be thought about’ 
(acinteyyo na cintetabbo, loc . cit.). This is not the earlier attitude of 
saddha which said that ‘the Buddha knows and I do not know’ (janati 
Bhagava naham janaml ti, M. I.480) but I shall try to discover or 
verify this myself {loc. cit.), but the attitude which is represented in 
the Ratnakuta which says, ‘Here the Tathagata alone is my witness, 
the Tathagata knows, I do not know; boundless is the enlightenment 
of the Buddhas’. 1 

(677) It is possible that this new conception of saddha was accom- 
panied by a dogmatism which condemned the free inquiry, which the 
earlier attitude was based on and encouraged. There is an element of 
dogmatism in the condemnation of Sunakkhatta, which seems to 
imply that anyone who examines the claims of the Tathagata, but 

1 Quoted by Keith, Buddhist Philosophy , p. 3 6; v. fn. 2. 
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comes to conclusions which doubt these claims is liable to an unhappy 
lot in the next life 1 but it is just possible when we take the context of 
this statement that Sunakkhatta was condemned not because of his 
conclusions but because he made these statements out of malice 
(v. kodhano . . . Sunakkhatto moghapuriso kodha ca pan’assa esa 
vaca bhasita, M. 1.68). This authoritarian dogmatic attitude seems to 
have emerged only in the latest stages of the Pali Canon. The Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta, which portrays the dying Buddha still represents 
him as being anxious that his seeming authority should not stand in 
the way of the doubts of the monks being dispelled by questioning. 
He reproves Ananda for trying to prevent Subhadda from coming to 
question him (cp. alam Ananda ma Subhaddam varesi, D. II. i 50) 
and later says that ‘if anyone would not question out of respect for 
the teacher let a person tell his friend’ (satthugaravena pi na pucchey- 
yatha sahayako pi . . . sahayakassa arocetu, D. II. 155). This dislike of 
authority on the part of the Buddha is also seen where he refused to 
appoint a person as his successor after his death. ‘There is no monk 
singled out by the Buddha so that he would be a refuge after his 
death’ (natthi . . . ekabhikkhu pi tena Bhagavata . . . thapito: ayam 
vo mam’accayena patisaranam bhavissati ti, M. III.9). Here it is said 
that not even the Order of Monks appointed a leader for this purpose. 

(678) From the Mahaparinibbana Sutta we gather that sometime after 
the death of the Buddha there was an authoritative collection of texts 
called the ‘Sutta’ and the ‘Vinaya’. These collections became all im- 
portant in view of the Buddha’s remark that ‘we are not without refuge, 
we have the refuge of the dhamma’ (na kho mayam . . . appatisarana 
sappatisarana mayam . . . dhammapatisarana, M. III.9). This meant 
that, as ‘the four great references’ (cattaro mahapadesa, D. II. 123) 
state, all statements claiming to be the authentic teaching of the 
Buddha had ‘to be compared with and found compatible with this 
Sutta and Vinaya’ (Sutte otaretabbani Vinaye sandassetabbani, D. 
II. 1 24, 125) to be deemed authentic. But apart from this general claim 
to be an authoritative collection, there is no suggestion that the 
statements contained in it should be accepted without question. 

(679) We shall next consider the role of reason within Buddhism. 
In doing so we have to examine the following questions. Does the 
Buddha arrive at his doctrine by reason? What kind of reasoning, if 


M. I.71; cp. Keith, op. cit. 3 p. 37. 
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any, is put forward in defence of his doctrine? Does the Buddha or 
his disciples criticize other doctrines on rational grounds and if so, 
what kind of reasoning do they employ? 

(680) The Buddha has very often been called a rationalist. 1 But the 
reason for calling him a rationalist has differed from scholar to scholar 
and sometimes the same scholar has called him a rationalist for different 
reasons. At times, he is called a rationalist for being non-dogmatic. 
Thus Bhattacharya says, followed by Tatia, 2 that the Buddha ‘was 
an out and out rationalist (op. cit., pp. 9, 10) since ‘he would not like 
to give anything as dogmatic truth, but always based his views on the 
strong ground of reason’ (loc. cit .). He quotes the Kalama Sutta in 
support notwithstanding the fact that this Sutta rejects various forms 
of reason such as takka (v. supra , 436) naya (v. supra , 437), akara- 
parivitakka (v. supra , 439) and ditthi-nijjhana-kkhanti (v. supra , 440) 
as much as the various forms of authority. For Poussin, Buddhism 
was rationalist mainly because it was non-mystical; ‘if we were asked 
to characterize in a word the old Buddhist discipline of salvation and 
the old Buddhism as a whole, we should say that it is a form of 
rationalism. Every idea and every practice made use of by Sakyamuni 
to build up his theory and his rule of religious life have been freed 
from any tinge of mysticism’. 3 Radhakrishnan too says of the Buddha 
that ‘he is a rationalist since he wished to study reality or experience 
without any reference to supernatural revelation’ (op. cit., p. 359). 
Another reason why Buddhism is called a form of rationalism is that 
it is non-metaphysical. Thus Poussin says: ‘it succeeded in explaining 
the cosmos and human destiny without recourse to any metaphysical 
agent’ (op. cit., p. 32); and again: ‘The Buddhist psychology in sharp 
contrast with Brahmin psychologies — and, it may be said, with nearly 
all psychologies — avoids or pretends to avoid any metaphysical 
surmise’ (op. cit., p. 38). Keith, while rejecting the suggestions that 
the teachings of Buddhism were rationalistic (op. cit., pp. 14, 26, 61), 
suggests as an implausible hypothesis that ‘the Buddha himself was a 
true rationalist and absolutely declined to accept the dogma of trans- 
migration’ (op. cit., p. 14). Radhakrishnan too in calling the Buddha a 
rationalist stresses his empiricism when he says that ‘he relied on reason 
and experience’ (op. cit., p. 359). In the same breath, he also calls him a 

1 Poussin, The JVay to Nirvana, pp. 30 ff.; Bhattacharya, The Basic Conception 
of Buddhism, pp. 9 ff.; Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 359; Keith, 
op. cit., p. 14; Tatia, Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p. 7; Jennings, The V edantic 
Buddhism of the Buddha, p. xxiv. 2 Op. cit., p. 7. 3 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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rationalist in the strictly philosophical sense (in which rationalism is 
opposed to empiricism) when he says that ‘he wanted to establish a 
religion within the bounds of pure reason 5 {loc. cit .). 

(681) It is clear that we cannot make any significant statements about 
the Buddha being a rationalist or not, unless there is a clear and con- 
sistent use of the term ‘rationalist 5 and since we are trying to evaluate 
the thought of Buddhism philosophically it is desirable that we use 
the term in its strictly philosophical connotation. Rationalism is 
used in philosophical language in opposition to empiricism 1 and it is 
defined as ‘a theory of philosophy in which the criterion of truth is 
not sensory but intellectual and deductive — usually associated with 
an attempt to introduce mathematical methods into philosophy as in 
Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza 5 . 2 

(682) In trying to determine whether the Buddha was a rationalist in 
this sense we have to see whether the Buddha in any sense considered 
certain premisses as being self-evidently true and deduced the rest of 
his philosophy from them. Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz are con- 
sidered the typically rationalist philosophers, since they tried to evolve 
systems of deductive metaphysics on the basis of a few premisses, 
axioms and principles which they considered self-evident or true 
a priori. The closest approximation to this kind of rational metaphysics 
in the time of the Buddha were the systems evolved out of takka -, 
which were described as being ‘beaten out of logic, based on specula- 
tion and self-evident 5 (takka-pariyahatam vlmamsanucaritam sayam- 
patibhanam, v. supra , 434). Many of these rational theories were based 
on a priori reasoning ( v . supra , 435). 

(683) When we thus examine whether the Buddha was a rationalist in 
this sense, we find that he rejected such claims. It is stated that accord- 
ing to a contemporary of his, Buddha’s doctrines were a product of 
pure reasoning and were not based on any extrasensory perception or 
extraordinary insight. Sunakkhatta, who left the order dissatisfied, 
observes that ‘the recluse Gotama does not have a distinctive know- 
ledge and vision more than that of (other) men; he preaches a doctrine, 
which is a product of reasoning and speculation and is self-evident 5 
(natthi samanassa Gotamassa uttarim manussadhamma alamari- 
yananadassanaviseso, takkapariyahatam samano Gotamo dhammam 

1 Ewing, The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy, p. 30. 

2 Runes, The Dictionary of Philosophy, s.v. Rationalism. 
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deseti vTmamsanucaritam sayampatibhanam, M. 1.68). The Buddha 
denies that it is so and it is a veritable denial that he was a rationalist 
in the above sense of the term. We have no reason to doubt this claim, 
since nothing in the Nikayas suggests that any doctrines were taught 
or were considered to follow from premisses which were held to be 
true in an a priori sense. On the contrary, we always find the Buddha 
recommending doctrines which are claimed to be true in an empirically 
or experientially verifiable sense (v. infra , 794). We have already seen 
that the reason for the rejection of theories based on takka- was that 
the reasoning may be valid or invalid and even if the reasoning was 
valid and consistent, the theories may be true or false in the light of 
facts. Pure reason was therefore no safe guide for the discovery of 
truth. 

(684) But this did not mean that takka- was not of limited value. The 
Sandaka Sutta classifies religious theories based on takka- as not 
necessarily false (v. supra , 436) and the statement addressed to Ananda 
that ‘so far as anything can be ascertained by reasoning (takka-), thou 
hast ascertained it’ (yavatakam . . . takkaya 1 pattabbam anuppattam 
taya . . . S. I.56) seems to imply that takka- was of limited value. 

(685) The Culakammavibhanga Sutta appears at first sight to embody 
a rational ethical argument for rebirth and karma but it is probably a 
mistake to regard the passage in this light. The Buddha is asked .the 
question: ‘What is the reason and the cause for the inequality among 
human beings, despite their being human?’ (Ko nu kho . . . hetu ko 
paccayo yena manussanam yeva satam manussabhutanam dissati 
hinappanitata? M. III.203) and replies, ‘Beings inherit their karma and 
karma divides beings in respect of their (various) high and low states’ 
(satta kamma-dayada . . . kammam satte vibhajati yadidam hinappanl- 
tataya, loc . cit.). We may argue that this embodies the following rational 
ethical argument, consisting of an empirical and ethical premiss, viz. 
people are of unequal status, those of unequal status ought to be such 
only by virtue of their own actions — therefore, since this is not due to 
their actions in this life, it should be due to their actions in a prior 
life. This means that both karma and rebirth is the case. But as we have 
shown (y. infra, 787-91) there is little ground apart from this passage 
to show that the concept of karma arises in Buddhism as an attempt to 

1 The Corny, explains ‘takkaya’ here as ‘anumana-buddhiya’ (SA. I.113), 
i.e. by the rational intellect. 
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rationally explain human inequality and we have therefore no right to 
assume a hidden ethical premiss, on which the entire argument rests. 1 

(686) Although there is little evidence that any of the basic doctrines 
of Buddhism are derived by reason, we sometimes meet with the 
Buddha recommending his doctrines on rational grounds. This is 
particularly evident where his sermons are addressed to the vinnu or 
the elite, who seem to represent the open-minded rationalist (y. supra , 
638). Thus, in the Apannaka Sutta we find such an appeal to reason. 
It is addressed to the brahmin householders of Saleyyaka who are said 
‘not to have developed even a rational faith towards any teacher' 
(natthi . . . sattha yasmim no akaravati saddha patiladdha, M. I.401). 
To them the Buddha recommends ‘the following infallible dhamma’ 
(ayam apannako 2 dhammo, loc. cit .). Here the ‘infallibility’ is purely 
logical and rational. The Buddha says that there are these two doctrines, 
the one denying survival and moral responsibility and the other diamet- 
rically opposed to this (ujuvipaccanlka-vada, M. I.402) which asserts 
survival and moral responsibility. The Buddha says that in this situa- 
tion ‘a rational person' (vinnu puriso, M. I.403) would reason as follows: 
If a person (adopts the first alternative) and there is no next world 
(sace . . . natthi paro loko, M. I.403), then he will have no cause for 
regret (. . . sotthim attanam karissati, loc. cit.) but if there is a next world 
(sace . . . atthi paro loko, loc. cit.) he would suffer (apayam . . . upapa- 
jjissati, loc. cit.). In any case, he would be reproved in this life as an 
immoral person and a disbeliever (ditthe va dhamme vinnunam 
garayho: dussilo . . . natthikavado ti, loc. cit.). If there is a next world 
he would stand to lose in both worlds (ubhayattha kaliggaho, loc. cit.). 
Thus, in adopting this alternative he is depending on one possibility 
(ekamsam pharitva titthati, loc. cit.). On the other hand if a person 
(adopts the second alternative) and there is a next world (sace . . . atthi 
paro loko, M. I.404) he would be happy after death (param marana . . . 
sugatim . . . upapajjissati, loc. cit.). In any case, he would be praised in 
this life as a virtuous person and believer (. . . ditthe va dhamme 
vinnunam pasamso: silava . . . atthikavado, loc. cit.). If there is a next 
world he would stand to gain in both worlds (ubhayattha kataggaho, 
loc. cit.) and in adopting this alternative he is taking both alternatives 
into account (ubhayamsam pharitva titthati, loc. cit.). We may represent 

1 On this kind of argument v. Broad, Mind and Its Place in Nature , Ch. XI, 
‘Ethical Arguments for Survival’. 

1 s.y. PTS. Dictionary: ‘certain’ ‘unquestionable’ =*aprasnaka (Weber and 
Kuhn)= ekamsika-, aviruddha-, niyyanika-, J. 1 . 104. 
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this ‘wager argument*, which reminds us of a similar argument of 
Pascal, 1 as follows: 

If p is true If no t-p is true 

We wager p We are happy in the We are praised by the 
next life wise in this life 

We wager not -p We are unhappy in the We are condemned by 
next life the wise in this life. 

The conclusion (logical) is that it would be better to wager p than 
not-p because in this alternative we win whatever happens, while in 
choosing not-p we lose whatever happens. The two theories that are 
contrasted above are the theories of atthikavada and natthikavada, 
between which it was urged on rational grounds that it would be 
better to choose the former, irrespective of their truth-value. In the 
course of the Sutta we find similar arguments to show that it would 
be better to believe in the kiriyavada (M. I.407) than the akiriyavada 
(M. I.406) or the hetuvada (M. I.409) than the ahetuvada (M. I.408). 

(687) This appeal to purely rationalist considerations is, for instance, 
in utter contrast to the spirit of the Tevijja Sutta, where the Buddha 
addressing the brahmins appears to take the brahmin Weltanschaung 
for granted and preaches ‘the path leading to companionship with 
Brahma* (Ayam pi . . . Brahmanam sahavyataya maggo, D. I.151). It 
is this character of the Buddha in adjusting his sermons to suit the 
predilections and temperament of his listeners that comes to be known 
as the upaya-kausalya or ‘the skill in (devising) means (to convert 
people)* ( s.v . BHS. Dictionary) which Edgerton says is ‘extremely 
common everywhere* (Joe, cit .) in the BHS. literature. There is a refer- 
ence to upaya-kosallam in the Canon as well (D. I.220); it is not clear 
whether this refers to the Buddha’s technique of preaching but reference 
is made to ‘the ability to comprehend the predilections of beings’ 
(sattanam nanadhimuttikatam yathabhutam pajanati, M. I.70) as one 
of the intellectual faculties of the Buddha (y, infra , 805). The content 
of these different methods of preaching is however self-consistent as 
far as the Nikayas are concerned. The brahma-loka (world of Brahma) 
is part of the Buddhist cosmos as described in the ‘thousand-fold 
world-system’ (culanika-loka-dhatu, A. I.227, 228, IV.59, 60) and it 
is not incompatible with the Buddhist thesis to say that all that reason 
can do is to point out that it is better to adopt the sammaditthi (the 

1 v. W. Kaufmann, Critique of Religion and Philosophy , London, 1958, p. 122. 
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right view) than its opposite, without being able to demonstrate that 
this was true. This means that reason was of limited value. 

(688) The Buddha’s attitude to the numerous theories which were 
being propagated and defended on rational grounds at this time 
(v. supra , Ch. V) seems to have been to ignore them. The evidence of 
the texts indicates that he refrained from joining issue with these 
dialecticians and rational metaphysicians in debate as far as possible, 
like some of the Sceptics (v. supra , 169) though he seems to have 
accepted the challenge when they came to him with questions for the 
purposes of debate (v. supra , 350 f.). The attitude of the Buddha is 
probably summed up in his own statement that ‘when a debate has 
arisen the sage does not enter it’ (vadan ca jatam muni no upeti, Sn. 
780). It is probably this attitude of shunning debates in public assem- 
blies on the whole, which earned for the Buddha the rebuke of the 
brahmins that ‘the recluse Gotama utters a lion’s roar, but he utters it 
in the empty house and not in the public assemblies’ (slhanadam kho 
samano Go tamo nadati, tan ca kho sunnagare nadati no parisasu, D. 
1 . 1 75). Even when people wished to know from the Buddha his views 
on or criticisms of others’ doctrines, he generally refrains from 
expressing any view and is content to teach his own doctrines. When 
Subhadda mentions the famous teachers of his time and wants to know 
whether ‘they all understood, none understood or some understood 
and some did not’ (sabbe te . . . abbhannamsu, sabbe’va na abbhann- 
amsu, ekacce abbhannamsu ekacce na abbhannamsu, D. II. 150, 151), 
the Buddha says, ‘enough, Subhadda, leave these questions aside ... I 
shall teach you the dhamma . . .’ (alam, Subhadda, titthat’ etam . . . 

dhammam te desissami, loc. cit .). When two brahmins come to him 

and state the contradictory views expressed by Purana Kassapa and 
Nigantha Nataputta on the extent of the cosmos ( v . supra, 393) and 
wish to know which of them was true, his reply was the same (A. 
IV.429). This attitude probably explains why there is very little rational 
criticism even of doctrines which Buddhism opposed, in the Pali 
Canon. 

(689) The Buddha’s rejoinder to the brahmin rebuke that his ‘lion’s 
roar’ was to be heard only in empty houses was that ‘the recluse Gotama 
does utter his lion’s roar and does so in public assemblies’ (sihanadan 
ca samano Gotamo nadati parisasu ca nadati, D. 1 . 175). This statement 
too may have an element of truth, especially when we find positive 
claims that the Buddha ‘participated in hundreds of assemblies’ 
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(anekasatam parisam upasankamita, M. 1.72), in which perhaps he was 
more interested in preaching his own doctrines and defending them 
against criticism than in criticizing the theories of others. But the 
failure in general to mention the reasons against doctrines which are 
opposed may also be due to the style of the Pali Suttas which often 
fail to give the reasons put forward in defence of a certain theory, as 
much as the reasons against. For example, we find the following theory, 
which is opposed, mentioned in the Culadhammasamadana Sutta. It is 
said that ‘there are some recluses and brahmins who are of the view 
and put forward the theory that there is no harm in sensual pleasures’ 
(santi . . . eke samana-brahmana evamvadino evamditthino: natthi 
kamesu doso ti, M. I.305). Now from a few statements in the Nettip- 
pakarana we gather that this theory was held on rational grounds by 
people who considered it ‘wrong to refrain from sensual pleasures, 
holding that sensual pleasures should be enjoyed and multiplied’ 
(bhunjitabba kama . . . bahulikatabba kama ti kamehi veramani tesam 
adhammo, 52). Their reasoning was as follows: yo kame patisevati, so 
lokam vaddhayati; yo lokam vaddhayati, so bahum punnam pasavati, 
no. 

I.e. he who indulges in sensual pleasures enriches the world 

SaM(Minor premiss) 

he who enriches the world accumulates great merit 

MaP (Major premiss). 

(690) From this the conclusion follows: he who indulges in sensual 
pleasures accumulates great merit, SaP (Conclusion). We have here 
(along with the conclusion) a syllogism in Barbara in the first figure 
(except that the Major premiss is stated earlier than the Minor premiss), 
giving the reason for the above theory, but the reason is not given in 
the Nikaya version. 

(691) As we have said ( v . supra , 688), the Buddha did reason with 
those who came to debate with him. He is also reported to have ‘known 
the trick of turning (his opponents over to his views) with which he 
converted the disciples of heretical teachers’ (avattanim mayam janati 
yaya annatitthiyanam savake avattetl ti, M. 1.375, A. II. 190). The 
Upali Sutta, which gives a concrete illustration of this trick (mayam) 
shows the Buddha arguing in Socratic fashion 1 with Upali and defeat- 
ing him with a series of simple dialectical arguments. The Buddha 

1 Cp. Oldenberg, Buddha 3 Tr. Hoey, p. 189. 
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starts with an assumption of his opponent and by a series of questions 
leads him to a position in which he contradicts himself and it is pointed 
out that ‘what he said earlier is not compatible with what he has said 
later and vice versa (na kho te sandhlyati purimena va pacchimam 
pacchimena va purimam, M. 1.376, 377, 378). This is considered a 
disproof of his opponent’s original proposition. 

(692) The bulk of the arguments against other theories (with the 
possible exception of the criticisms of Jainism — v . infra, 78 8a), do not 
seem to belong to the earliest stratum of the Nikayas. They occur for 
instance in the Sandaka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, the Payasi 
Sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya 1 and also in such works as the Jataka. These 
arguments may belong to an earlier period though recorded later (as in 
the example we cited, v. supra, 689, 690) or it may have been the case 
that while the Buddha confined himself on the whole to the exposition 
of his own doctrines rather than to the criticism of his opponents, this 
was no longer possible when Buddhism had become a full-fledged 
missionary religion and had to fend with its opponents. 

(693) It is significant that almost all these arguments are of the form 
modus tollendo tollens (v. supra, 134). Thus, in the Therigatha, it is 
argued that ‘if water-baptism can free one of evil karma (/?), then the 
fishes, tortoises, frogs, etc. . . . straight to heaven will go 2 (<7)’. But q is 
absurd or evidently false, implying the falsity of the implicans p . This 
idea is at best only barely suggested in the Udana verse which says 
‘there is no (spiritual) purification from water; many are the folk who 
bathe here’ (na udakena suci hoti, bahv ettha nhayati jano, Ud. 6). 

(694) The Payasi Sutta is devoted to meeting the arguments of Payasi, 
who denies survival. We have stated Payasi’s arguments in Ch. II 
(v. supra, 136-8). The counter arguments of Kumara Kassapa make 
the point that although Payasi’s negative conclusions were inevitable 
they do not imply the falsity of the belief in survival. One of the main 
arguments (v. supra , 90) was that if Payasi expected to see the person 
surviving, then obviously no such person could be observed with the 
naked eye but this did not imply the non-existence of the person 
surviving, for it did not follow from p (I do not see X ) that q ( X does 
not exist) was true. Kassapa thus denies the truth of the implicative 
premiss, p D q, on which Payasi’s arguments are based. 

1 The views expressed in the Sandaka Sutta are only indirectly represented as 
the views of the Buddha; for the Payasi Sutta, v. supra, 135 f. 

2 Therigatha, 240-41. 
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(695) In the Sandaka Sutta, Ananda uses an argument to prove that 
Materialism (M. I.515), Amoralism (natthi ... papam ... natthi 
punnam, M. 1.516), Non- (Moral) Causationism (natthi hetu . . . san- 
kilesaya . . . visuddhiya, M. I.516) and Determinism (M. I.517, 8) were 
false. It is argued that if these theories were true (/>), then it would not 
matter what people did ( q ). 1 It is then implied that q is false since even 
those who believed in p behaved as if what they did mattered and not 
as if ‘the nakedness, the shaving of the head, the exertion in squatting 
(in practising vows), the plucking out of the hair of the head and the 
beard, on the part of such a teacher was superfluous'. 2 This argument 
would have appeared plausible only in the context in which all those 
who put forward the above theories, including the Materialists were 
species of ascetics. 

(696) In the Jataka we find this same modus tollendo tollens used against 
the main theories which opposed Buddhism at this time. In the 
Mahabodhi Jataka we find the Bodhisattva criticizing the doctrines 
of five ministers, who represent five heretical doctrines. The context 
is one in which the five ministers accuse the Bodhisattva of having 
killed a monkey and thus committed an evil act. The rebuttal consists 
of showing that according to the theories of each of these ministers, 
killing would not be a crime (an evil act) and therefore on the one hand 
they have no right to accuse him, while on the other hand, these 
theories are false (it is assumed that the statement ‘it is wrong to kill* 
is true). 

(697) The first theory to be criticized is that of the Non-Causationist 
(ahetuvadi, J. V.237). It is said that ‘if acts are uncaused, who is 
responsible (lit. affected by) for an evil deed?' (akama-karanlyasmim 
kuvidha papena lippati, loc . cit .). The argument is that if p (one acts 
without will, akama — kubbati, loc. cit.) is true, then q (no one is 
responsible for the evil (na koci papena lippati, loc. cit.) is true. But 
q is considered to be evidently false, implying the falsity of p. 

(698) The second theory taken up is that of the Theist (issara- 
karana-vadi, J. V.238). It is argued that the truth of Theism implies 
that man is not responsible for his actions (which is assumed to be 

1 The text says, ‘both of us (i.e. those who believe in p and those who believe 
in not-p) would be alike and would have attained the fruits of recluseship , 
(ubho pi mayam ettha samasama samannappatta, M. I.515, 516, 517, 518). 

2 atirekam . . . imassa bhoto satthuno naggiyam mundiyam ukkutikappad- 
hanam kessamassulocanam, loc. cit. 
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false). ‘If God designs the life of the entire world — the glory and the 
misery, the good and the evil acts — man is but an instrument of his 
will and God (alone) is responsible.’ 1 Elsewhere in the Jatakas, the 
argument from evil is used to disprove the truth of Theism by means 
of the same modus tollendo tollens : ‘If Brahma is lord of the whole 
world and creator of the multitude of beings (/?), then why (i) has he 
ordained misfortune in the world without making the whole world 
happy (not-^), or (ii) for what purpose has he made the world full of 
injustice, deceit, falsehood and conceit (not -^), or (iii) the lord of 
beings is evil in that he ordained injustice when there could have been 
justice’ (not-^). 2 

(699) The next theory criticized is that ‘everything is caused by past 
actions’ (sabbam pubbekatahetu, J. V.208) — a species of Determinism. 
‘If one experiences happiness and misery as a result of past actions (/?), 
a person is paying off the debts of his past sin and being a payer off of 
past debts, is not responsible for his evil actions (<7).’ 3 Here again q 
is assumed to be evidently false implying the falsity of p . 

(700) The Materialist is similarly disposed of. ‘If the soul is alive only 
in this world and is destroyed at death and the world (consisting of) 
the fools and the wise perishes (/?), then the world perishing, one is not 
responsible for one’s evil actions.’ 4 

(701) Lastly, the Machiavellian philosophy is dismissed. ‘Fools 
thinking themselves learned say that there is the “rule of might” 
(khatta-vidha) in the world (/?); one may destroy mother, father, elder 
brother, children and wives, if such a need be there.’ 5 Here what is 
meant is that if might is right (/?), then one may kill mother, father, 
etc., when it is expedient to do so (7). But q is held to be an evidently 
false proposition, implying the falsity of p. 

1 Issaro sabbalokassa sace kappeti jlvitam iddhivyasanabhavanca kammam 
kalyanapapakam niddesakari puriso issaro tena lippati. 

2 Sace hi so issaro sabbaloke Brahma bahubhutapati pajanam, (i) kim sabbaloke 
vidahi alakkhim sabbalokarrt na sukhi akasi . . . (ii) mayamusavajjamadena c’api 
lokam adhammena kimatth’akasi . . . (iii) adhammiyo bhutapatl . . . dhamme sati 
yo vidahi adhammam, J. VI. 208. 

3 Sace pubbekatahetu sukhadukkham nigacchati, poranakam katana papam 
tam eso muccate inam, poranakam inamokkho kuvidha papena lippati, J. V.208. 

4 Idh’eva jlvati jivo pecca pecca vinassati, ucchijjati ayam loko ye bala ye ca 
pandita, ucchijjamane lokasmim kuvidha papena lippati, J. V.239. 

5 Ahu khatta-vidha loke bala panditamanino, mataram pitaram hanne atha 
ettham pi bhataram haneyya putte ca dare, attho ca tadiso siya, J. V.240. 
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( 702 ) The logical form of the above arguments in the modus tollendo 
tollens is not clearly depicted but in the Kathavatthu, we get a con- 
scious formulation of this form of argument. 

( 703 ) Bochenski in criticizing Randle’s opinion that the author of the 
Kathavatthu had little knowledge of logic 1 has quite rightly re- 
marked: ‘Denn es ist in unserem Text klar zu sehen, dass die Dis- 
kutierenden ganz bewusst bestimmte formallogische Regeln nicht nur 
anwenden, sondern fast ausdriicklich formulieren ’. 2 

( 704 ) There is, however, a difference of opinion between Bochenski 
and Schayer 3 as to what exactly these formal logical rules were. Accord- 
ing to Schayer the Kathavatthu tells us about ‘a few theorems of the 
propositional calculus’ (einiger Theoreme des Aussagenkalkiils, op . 
cit., p. 91 ), namely the definition of Implication (Definition der 
Implikation, op . cit., p. 92 ) and the law of Contraposition, which 
Schayer calls the ‘law of Transposition’ (Gesetz der Transposition, 
loc. cit .). He does not say that these formal rules of the propositional 
calculus are explicitly formulated but that the author of the Katha- 
vatthu shows an awareness of them: ‘Ich glaube, dass wir die Kenntnis 
dieser beiden Gesetze dem Verfasser des Kvu mit grosser Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit zuschreiben diirfen’ {loc. cit.). But according to Bochen- 
ski, Schayer goes too far (so scheint er zu weit zu gehen, op. cit ., 
p. 488 ) when he speaks of ‘Antizipationen der Aussagenlogik’ in the 
Kathavatthu {loc. cit.). For him the relations established are not 
relations between propositions but between terms or concepts. So we 
are concerned here with rules which correspond somewhat to ‘term- 
logical formulae’ (termlogischen Formeln, op. cit., p. 489 ) and not with 
the rules of propositional logic (aussagenlogische Regeln, loc. cit.). 

( 705 ) This in fact was the very ground on which Schayer criticized 
Aung’s original symbolical formulation of the argument in the ‘Points 
of Controversy’ (pp. xlviii ff.) which Bochenski seeks to reinstate : 4 
‘Wie man sieht, entspricht diese Formel dem stoischen modus tollendo 

1 Indian Logic in the Early Schools, pp. 13 ff. 

2 1 . M. Bochenski, Formale Logik, Germany, 1956, p. 488. 

3 St Schayer, ‘Altindische Anticipationen der Aussagenlogik’ (Studien zur 
indischen Logik, II) in Bulletin de V Academie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres 
Cracovic, 1933, pp. 90-96. 

4 Except for the fact that Bochenski’s formulation makes use of only three 
terms, viz. A, B and C (v. op. cit., p. 489, 51.022 and 51.032), while Aung’s 
formulation makes use of four terms A, B, C and D. Bochenski is nearer the 
logical if the term-logical analysis is correct. 
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tollens, das sagt aber Shwe Zang Aung nicht und schafft ausserdem 
durch die unnotige Einfuhrung von Namenvariabeln die grund- 
satzlich falsche Suggestion, als ob es sich um Relationen zwischen den 
fier Begriffen A, B, C and D handelte. Tatsachlich sind die Elemente, 
mit denen die Logik des Kathavatthu operiert, evidenterweise nicht 
Namenvariabeln, sondern Aussagenvariabeln . . / {op. cit., p. 91). 

(706) We find that the evidence from the Kathavatthu favours 
Schayer’s exposition rather than that of Bochenski. As Bochenski 
himself has shown (v. op. cit ., p. 489, 51.021 and 51.031), if we treat 
‘puggalo upalabbhati saccikatthaparamatthena’ (a person is known in a 
real and ultimate sense) as a proposition (say, p ) and ‘yo saccikattho 
paramattho tato so puggalo upalabbhati saccikatthaparamatthena’ (a 
person is known in a real and ultimate sense in the same way in which a 
real and ultimate fact is known) as another proposition (say, q ) we can 
clearly translate the argument of the Kathavatthu without distortion 
of its form as it appears in the original: 

Theravadin : Is p true? 1 
Puggalavadin: Yes (h p). 

Th .: Is q true? 

P .: It is not true 2 (^ q). 

Th.: (1) Acknowledge defeat (ajanahi niggaham): if p is true, then q 
is true ( p 3 q). 

(2) The assertion that p is true {lit. ought to be asserted, vattabbe) 
but not q, is false (~{p*~q))- 

(3) If q is not true, then p is not true (~q 3 ~p). 

(4) is identically the same as (2). 3 Bochenski has rightly omitted 
it ( loc . cit.) as this repetition is of no logical significance. 
Schayer includes it and refers to the ‘four assertions’ (vier 
Festellungen, op. cit., p. 92) but the Kathavatthu itself speaks 
of ‘the five assertions {lit. the pentad) in direct order’ 
(anulomapancakam, loc. cit.), apparently considering the 
preamble also as a unit. (4) was probably repeated because 
it is the only assertion that ends in ‘miccha’ (false) and would 
have appeared to the debater to clinch the issue. 

1 We are taking the assertion of p as equivalent to ‘p is true’. 

2 lit. one should not say so (na h’evam vattabbe, Kvu. 1). 

3 Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids have given a false impression to the reader by 
giving different translations of (4) and (2), v. op. cit., p. 9. 
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(707) The four-fold rejoinder proceeds as follows: 

P.: Is p not true? 

TL: Yes ( h ~ p). 

P ..- Is q not true? 

TL: It is not the case that it is not true: ~{~q). 

P.: (1) Acknowledge the rejoinder (ajanahi patikammam): if not -p 
is true, then not-*/ is true: {r^p D ~q). 

(2) The assertion that not -p is true but not not-*/, is false : 

(-?)). 

(3) If not-^ is not true, then not -p is not true: ~{ (~/0- 

(4) = (a). 

(708) The argument is thus quite clear, when stated in the proposi- 

tional form, whereas the analysis of the propositions into its terms or 
into subject-predicate form not only makes the argument less clear 
but tends to obscure the fact that truth or falsity is here predicated of 
propositions and not of terms. The Kathavatthu is certainly familiar 
with the concept of ‘term’ 1 as the section on the ‘clarification of terms’ 
(vacana-sodhanam, Kvu. 25) shows, but it may be seen that when the 
Kvu. uses the word miccha (false), it is used as the predicate of a 
proposition, e.g. (2) above, i.e. miccha ( p . where ( p . r^q) has to be 

taken as a compound proposition. Besides, the Kvu. is familiar with the 
term for a proposition, viz. patinna (= Skr. pratijna) and is using the 
word in this sense in these discussions; cp. etaya patinnaya h’evam 
patijanantanam, Kvu. 2, rendered by Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids as 
‘you, who have assented to the very proposition . . .’ {op. cit ., p. 10). 
In addition, there are discussions in which Bochenski’s term-logical 
analysis breaks down and fails to bring out the fact that it were the 
propositions, which are regarded as equivalent: 

TL: Is the person known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact? 2 

(Propositional analysis^ — p ?; term-analysis — Is A B ?) 

P.: Is the person always (sabbada) known in the sense of a real and 
ultimate fact ? 3 

(Propositional analysis — q ?; term-analysis — Is A B, always?) 

Here p D q, since q is only a restatement of /?, a general proposition 
being true ‘at all times’ (sabbada). But if it is a relation between the 

1 Not in the modern sense in which a proposition is composed of terms and 
relations. 2 Puggalo upalabbhati saccikatthaparamatthena ti, Kvu. 8. 

3 Sabbada puggalo upalabbhati saccikatthaparamatthena, loc . cit . 
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terms A and B, it need not be so, since Socrates may be well today 
(A is B) and ill tomorrow (A is not B). 

(709) Now Bochenski himself says that it is noteworthy that 51.03 
originates from 51.02 by substituting ‘A is not B’ for ‘A is B’ and also 
by substituting 6 A is not C 5 for ‘A is C’ (r. op. cit., p. 489). But surely, 
this is because ‘A is B’ and "A is C’ were considered as units or proposi- 
tions in place of which other propositions (the negative forms) could 
be substituted. 1 In the circumstances, it is not possible to agree with 
Bochenski’s contention that in attributing an awareness to the author 
of the Kvu. of two of the theorems of the propositional calculus, the 
rules of Implication (p D q. == ~{p. r^>q) and Contraposition (p D q. 
ee r^q 0 ~p), one is ascribing to Indian thinkers a faculty of abstraction 
(Abstractionsfahigkeit, Bochenski, op. cit ., p. 489), which they did 
not possess. For one has to rely on the factual evidence in this matter 
and not on hypothetical possibilities of what can or cannot exist. 

(710) It would not, of course, be correct to say that the author of the 
Kvu. formulated these rules since he does not actually equate (1) and 
(2) (Implication) nor (1) and (3) (Contraposition), but merely assumes 
their identity. And we do not think Schayer goes too far when he says, 
‘Ebensowenig sagt er expressis verbis, obwohl er dies zweifelsohne im 
Sinne hatte, dass die Thesen: p D (y>. q) und r^q 3 ~p als 
Equivalent zu betrachten sind’. (Op. cit., p. 92.) 

(71 1) The presence of eight refutations (Kvu. 1-11) has no logical 
significance and the use of the word niggaha- (refutation) only up to 
the number eight (cp. atthako niggaho, Kvu. 11) is arbitrary, since the 
subsequent discussions also constitute refutations (v. ajanahi niggaham, 
pp. 14 ff.). 

1 Note that Bochenski himself says, ‘und das konnte die Vermutung nahelegen, 
dass es damals schon einige bewusst angewandte aussagenlogische Regeln gab’ 
{op. cit., p. 489). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MEANS AND LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 


(712) In this final chapter we propose to examine the means and limits 
of knowledge as recognized in the Pali Canonical texts. 

(713) In Chapter IV, we noticed that when the Buddha classified his 
predecessors and contemporaries in respect of the ways of knowledge 
emphasized by them as the Traditionalists, the Rationalists and the 
‘Experientialists’ (v. supra , 250), he identified himself as a member 
of the last group (v. supra , 249). In his address to the Kalamas and to 
Bhaddiya Licchavi, where he criticizes six ways of knowing based on 
authority (v. supra , 251) and four ways of knowing based on reason 
(v. supra , 314) on the ground that beliefs based on authority or reason 
may turn out to be true or false (v. supra , 283, 308, 436, 442), he ends 
on the note that one should accept a proposition as true only when one 
has ‘personal knowledge’ (attana va janeyyatha, A. II.191) of it, taking 
into account the views of the wise (v. supra , 662). 

(714) This emphasis on personal and direct knowledge is found 
throughout the Nikayas and in trying to determine the ways of know- 
ing recognized in the Canon, it is necessary to see clearly what was 
meant by this kind of knowledge. 

(715) The fact that the Buddha claimed to be ‘one of those’ (tesaham 
asmi, v. supra , 249) recluses and brahmins, who had a ‘personal higher 
knowledge’ (samam yeva . . . abhinnaya, loc. cit.) of a doctrine not 
found among ‘doctrines traditionally handed down’ (pubbe ananus- 
sutesu dhammesu, loc . cit.) is clear evidence that the Buddha did not 
claim or consider himself to have an unique way of knowing denied to 
others. It ranks him in his own estimate as a member of a class of 
recluses and brahmins, who claimed to have a personal and a ‘higher 
knowledge’ of doctrines not found in the various traditions. Who 
could these ‘recluses and brahmins’ be, in the light of our knowledge 
of the historical background? (V. Chs. I, II, III). 
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(716) We saw that the brahmin thinkers fell into three types on 
epistemological grounds — the Traditionalists of the Vedas and 
Brahmanas, the Rationalists of the Early Upanisads and the ‘Experien- 
tialists’ of the Middle and Late Upanisads ( v . supra , 76, 244). Since 
the Buddha dissociates himself from the first two classes (v. supra, 246) 
we may presume that he identifies himself among others with the 
brahmin thinkers of the Middle and Late Upanisads. From the time of 
the Early Upanisads, newly discovered doctrines not found in the 
traditional Vedic learning, were being taught. Svetaketu had ‘learned 
all the Vedas’ (sarvan vedan adhltya . . . Ch. 6.1.2) but had to be 
instructed by Uddalaka with a doctrine ‘whereby what he has not 
heard (presumably in the Vedic teaching) is heard’ (yenasrutam srutam 
bhavati, Ch. 6.1.3). Such doctrines as well as the doctrines constituting 
the ‘higher knowledge’ (para vidya) of the Middle and Late Upanisads 
(v. supra , 75) have to be reckoned among ‘the doctrines not tradition- 
ally handed down’ (ananussutesu dhammesu) referred to in the Pali 
passage. The brahmin Rationalists have to be excluded from the class 
of thinkers, with whom the Buddha identifies himself, also for the 
reason that they did not claim to have a ‘higher knowledge’ (abhinna) 
based on any kind of contemplative or meditative experience (dhyana 
= P.jhana, v. supra , 31), unlike the Middle and Late Upanisadic 
thinkers. 

(717) We have observed that these latter thinkers claimed a kind of 
knowledge, which was a matter of directly ‘seeing’ or intuiting ultimate 
reality ( y . supra , 73) and which was usually described by the word 
jnana ( v . supra , 74). In a sense, the emphasis on jhana or knowledge 
was common to all the Upanisadic thinkers, since knowledge came to 
be valued as the means of salvation at least from the time of the 
Aranyakas onwards (v. supra, 16). Thenceforth, there was a cleavage 
in the Vedic tradition between the karmamarga or ‘the way of ritual’ 
and the jhana-marga or ‘the way of knowledge’. Early Buddhism is 
aware of this distinction, for the Suttanipata mentions the yanna-patha 
or ‘the way of ritual’ (yanna-pathe appamatta, Sn. 1045) as against the 
hana-patha or ‘the way of knowledge’ (nana-pathaya sikkhe, Sn. 868). 
But it is also necessary to emphasize the distinction between the two 
ways of knowledge recognized within the Upanisads — the intellectual 
or rational knowledge of the Early Upanisads and the intuitive know- 
ledge of the Middle and Late Upanisads. Of these two, it is the latter 
way of knowing that Buddhism values. 

o 
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(718) There is more evidence that Buddhism recognizes the validity 
of the means of knowledge upheld by this latter class of thinkers, 
although its valuation of it and what was known by it was not the 
same. We noted that jnana was upheld in the Middle and Late Upani- 
sads, where knowledge was described as one of ‘seeing’ ( v . supra, 73). 
In the Nikayas it is said that the Buddha is a jnana-vadin 1 or a jnanin 2 . 
He is described as one who ‘knowing, knows and seeing, sees having 
become sight and knowledge 5 (janam janati passam passati cakkhubhuto 
nanabhuto, M. I.111). ‘The knowing and seeing One 5 (janata passata, 
M. II. 1 1 1) is a characteristic description of the Buddha and it is usually 
said of what he claims to know that he both ‘knows and sees 5 (tam 
aham janami passaml ti, M. 1 . 329). The central truths of Buddhism are 
‘seen 5 . One ‘comprehends the Noble Truths and sees them 5 (ariya- 
saccani avecca 3 passati, 4 Sn. 229). Even Nirvana is ‘seen 5 (nibbanam 
passeyyan ti, M. I.51 1) in a sense analogous to the seeing of a man born 
blind after a physician has treated him (Joe, cit,). The Buddha is one 
who ‘has knowledge and insight into all things 5 (sabbesu dhammesu ca 
nana-dassi, Sn. 478) and ‘the religious life is led under the Exalted One 
for the knowledge , insight , attainment, realization and comprehension 
of what is not known, not seen, not attained, not realized and not 
comprehended 5 . 5 It is said that the statement ‘I know, I see 5 is descrip- 
tive of one who claims to be a hanavadin (nanavadam . . . vadamano 
janam’imam dhammam passam’imam dhamman ti, A. V.42, 44) and 
nanavadam or the claim to such knowledge is closely associated with 
hhavana - vada or the claim to mental culture and development through 
meditation. 6 

(719) There is no doubt that ‘knowledge and insight 5 (nanadassana) 
or ‘knowing and seeing 5 (janati passati) in the above sense is mainly 
though not exclusively ( v , infra, 721) a by-product of ‘mental con- 
centration 5 (samadhi) in jhana or yoga. It is said that there is a causal 
relation between the attainment of mental concentration and the 

1 Cp. Samano pi Gotamo nana-vado, aham pi nana-vado, nana-vado kho pana 
nana-vadena arahati uttarimanussadhamma iddhipatihariyam dassetum, D. III. 12. 
Note the connection between nanavada - and uttarimanussadhamma - (paranormal). 

2 Nam ti . . . Tathagatassa etam adhivacanam, A. IV.340. 3 v. supra, 655. 

4 Cp. Paramasaccam sacchikaroti, pannaya ca ativijj ha passati, M. II.112, 173. 

5 Yam . . . annatam adittham appattam asacchikatam anabhisametam, tassa 
natjLaya dassanaya pattiya sacchikiriyaya abhisamayaya Bhagavati brahmacariyaip 
vussatl ti, A. IV.384. 

6 Nanavadan ca . . . vadamano bhavanavadan ca janam’imam dhammam 
passam’imam dhammam . . ., A. IV.42, 44. 
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emergence of this knowledge and insight (r. infra, 724). This 
shows that it is qualitatively similar to the Upanisadic ‘knowing’ 
and ‘seeing’ which was also a result of dhyana (cp. dhyayamanah, 
v . supra, 73). 

(720) This kind of direct intuitive knowledge was also claimed by 
some of the Ajivikas (v. supra, 213) and at least the leader of the Jains 
who professed omniscience (r. supra, 31 1). The direct knowledge and 
vision of omniscience is in fact called nana-dassana (M. 1.482, 519). 
Purana Kassapa and Nigantha Nataputta, who claimed omniscience, 
are called Jnana-vadins or those who professed to have this kind of 
direct intuitive knowledge (cp. ubhinnam nana-vaddnam . . A. IV. 
429). This is confirmed from what we learn from the Jain scriptures, 
where knowledge is said to consist of jnana and darsana. On this Tatia 
observes: ‘The hoary antiquity of the Jain conception of jhanavarana 
and darsana-varana points to the antiquity of the distinction between 
jnana - and darsana - -. The Jain Agamas use the terms janai and pasai in 
order to express the two faculties of the soul.’ 1 2 These Ajivikas and the 
Jain leader may therefore be reckoned among the Samanas with whom 
the Buddha identified himself ( v . supra, 249, 715). 

(721) Though we left out the Materialists for the obvious reason that 
they did not claim any higher knowledge ( y . supra, 142) there is good 
reason to believe that when Buddhism used the expression ‘knowing 
and seeing’ (janam passam), it meant by it the direct knowledge gained 
by sense-perception as well. We find that the expression, ‘I know ... I 
see’ (janami . . . passami, v . supra, 90) was placed in the mouth of the 
Materialist who claimed to know only what could be directly per- 
ceived. We find this expression used in the Nikayas to denote the direct 
knowledge derived from sense-perception. Thus in a context, where 
the conditions under which one’s memory is said to become defective 
are stated ( y . infra, 732), we find the following simile: ‘. . . just as if a 
man possessed of sight were to observe the reflection of his face in a 
basin of water disturbed, shaken, tossed about by (gusts of) wind and 
full of ripples, but fail to know and see (his face) as it really is >l (yatha- 
bhutam na janeyya na passeyya). 

1 Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p. 71. 

2 Seyyatha pi . . . udapatto vaterito calito bhanto umijato tattha cakkhuma 
puriso sakam mukhanimittam paccavekkhamano yathabhutam na janeyya na 
passeyya, S. V.123. 
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(722) Now Keith seems to have noticed the essential affinity betwee n 
the way of knowing of the Middle and Late Upanisads and that of 
Early Buddhism; he makes the following observation: ‘The view of 
intuition as the source of true knowledge, and at the same time a 
decisive cause of emancipation from rebirth is characteristic of 
Buddhism as of the Upanisads, and explains why in neither do we find 
any serious contribution to epistemology. The Buddha, like the sage 
of the Upanisad, sees things as they truly are ( yathabhutam ) by a mystic 
potency, which is quite other than reasoning of the discursive type. 
The truth of his insight is assured by it alone, for it is obviously in- 
capable of verification in any empirical manner / 1 He qualifies this 
statement when he adds that ‘the Canon does not treat intuition 
(panna) as being wholly distinct from, and unconnected with discursive 
knowledge ... it is allied to deliberate and searching mental apprecia- 
tion (yoniso manasikaro)’ (op. cit ., p. 90). 

(723) While we agree with Keith’s comparison between the way of 
knowledge accepted in Buddhism and the Upanisads, in the light of 
the evidence that we have shown above, we cannot subscribe to his 
other remarks. Despite the qualitative similarity between the means 
of knowledge in the Middle and Late Upanisads and Buddhism, it is 
necessary to note that the latter gives a different orientation to and 
evaluation of this means of knowledge. This tends to present this 
knowledge in a different light altogether and makes less obvious the 
gap between the empirical and the mystical. 

(724) In the Upanisads one’s knowledge and vision is not, in the final 
analysis, due to one’s efforts but to the grace or intervention of Atman 
or God ( v . supra ^ 73). The emergence of this knowledge is conceived 
as something inexplicable and mysterious. This character warrants it 
being called a kind of mystical knowledge. But in the Buddhist account 
the mental concentration (samadhi) which is a product of training and 
effort, is a causal factor (upanisa) in the production of this knowledge: 
‘. . . in the absence of right mental concentration and in the case of one 
not endowed with right mental concentration, the cause is absent (for 
the production of) the knowledge and insight of things as they really 
are’ (. . . sammasamadhimhi asati sammasamadhivipannassa hatu- 
panisam hoti yathabhutananadassanam, A. III.200). It is a natural and 
not a supernatural occurrence: ‘It is in the nature of things (dhammata) 
that a person in the state of (meditative) concentration knows and sees 

1 Buddhist Philosophy } p. 90. 
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what really is. A person who knows and sees what really is, does not 
need to make an effort of will to feel disinterested and renounce. It is 
in the nature of things that a person who knows and sees as it really is, 
feels disinterested and renounces. One who has felt disinterested and 
has renounced does not need an effort of will to realize the knowledge 
and insight of emancipation (vimutti-nanadassanam). It is in the nature 
of things that one who has felt disinterested and renounced, realizes the 
knowledge and insight of emancipation’. ( Dhammata esa . . . yam 
samahito yathabhutam janati passati. Yathabhutam janato passato na 
cetanaya karamyam ‘nibbindami virajjami’ ti. Dhammata esa . . . yam 
yathabhutam janam passam nibbindati virajjati. Nibbinnassa . . . 
virattassa na cetanaya karamyam ‘vimuttinanadassanam sacchikaroml’ 
ti. Dhammata esa . . . yam nibbinno viratto vimuttinanadassanam 
sacchikaroti, A. V.3, 313.) Here the ‘knowledge and insight’ (nana- 
dassana) which is a means to an end and is often called panna (v. infra , 
797) as well as the final ‘knowledge and insight of emancipation’ 
(vimuttinanadassana-), which is the end itself, are considered to be 
natural causal occurrences. 

(725) This difference in valuation is clearly brought out when we 
compare the views of Purana Kassapa and the Buddha on the nature 
of knowledge. Both claim to belong to the same class of thinkers on 
epistemological grounds. Purana Kassapa is a nana-vadin (v. supra, 
720) and so is the Buddha (v. supra , 718). But their theories with regard 
to the genesis of knowledge are utterly different. Purana holds that 
‘there is no cause or condition for the lack of knowledge and insight 
... or for the presence of knowledge and insight’ (natthi hetu natthi 
paccayo annanaya adassanaya . . . nanaya dassanaya, S. III. 126), while 
the Buddha holds that ‘there was a cause and reason’ (atthi hetu atthi 
paccayo, loc . cit.) for both. This is partly due to the fact that Purana 
was a niyati-vadin or a Strict Determinist (v. supra , 199), but even the 
Middle and Late Upanisadic thinkers in claiming that the arising of the 
final intuition of reality was due to the grace of Atman or God (v. 
supra, 73) subscribe to a similar view. 

(726) In outlining the causes and conditions for the emergence or 
non-emergence of this (kind of) knowledge it is said: ‘When one 
dwells with one’s mind obsessed with and given to passion and one 
does not truly know and see the elimination of the passion that has 
arisen, it is a cause of one’s failure to know and see . . . (likewise) ill- 
will, sloth and torpor, excitement and perplexity, and doubt (are causes 
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of one’s failure to know and see).’ 1 On the other hand, the cultivation 
of the seven factors of enlightenment (sattabojjhanga) is said to be a 
cause and condition for the arising of knowledge and insight. 2 
(727) The five factors outlined above as what causes the lack of 
knowledge and insight are in fact the same as what is commonly known 
in the Pali Nikayas as ‘the five impediments’ (pancanlvarana-, D. I.73). 
According to the Buddhist theory, the elimination of these five factors 
is said to clear the way for the development of the jhanas or the 
meditative states of the mind: ‘When these five impediments are 
eliminated he looks within himself and gladness arises in him and with 
gladness, joy; with his mind overjoyed his mind becomes at ease and 
with his body at ease he experiences happiness; being happy his mind 
becomes concentrated.’ 3 Then follows a description of the first up to 
the fourth jhanas. 4 It is at this stage, on the attainment of the fourth 
jhana ‘when the mind is concentrated, pure, cleansed, free from 
blemishes, purged of adventitious defilements, supple, pliant, steady 
and unperturbed’ (evam samahite citte parisuddhe pariyodate anangane 
vigatupakkilese mudubhute kammaniye thite anejjappatte, D. I.76) 
that he is said to ‘turn and direct his mind to knowing and seeing’ 
(nana-dassasaya cittam abhinlharati abhininnameti, loc. cit.). The mind 
in this state is said to observe introspectively but directly one’s con- 
sciousness associated with the body. 5 In this same state he turns and 
directs his mind to ‘psycho-kinetic activity’ (iddhi-vidhaya, D. I.77), 
to ‘clair-audience’ (dibbaya sotadhatuya, D. I.79), to ‘telepathic 
knowledge’ (cetopariya nanaya, D. I.79), to the ‘retrocognitive 
knowledge of past existences’ (pubbenivasanussatma^aya^ D. 1 . 8 1), 
to the ‘knowledge of the decease and survival of beings’ (sattanam 

1 Yasmim . . . samaye kamaragapariyutthitena cetasa viharati kamaragaparetena 
uppannassa ca kamaragassa nissaranam yathabhutam na janati na passati ayam pi 
. . hetu ayam paccayo annanaya adassanaya . . . byapada- . . . thlnamiddha- . . . 
uddhaccakukkucca- . . . vicikiccha-, S. V.127. 

2 Katamo pana bhante hetu, katamo paccayo nanaya dassanaya, katham sahetu 
sapaccayo nanam dassanam? Idha . . . satisambojjhangam bhaveti . . . pe . . . 
upekkhasambojjharigam, S. V.127, 128. 

3 Tass’ ime pancamvarane pahlne attani samanupassato pamujjam jayati, 
pamuditassa piti jayati, pltimanassa kayo passambhati, passaddhakayo sukham 
vedeti, sukhino cittam samadhiyati, D. I.73. 

A These correspond to the ‘bhumi-s’ or the levels of consciousness described 
in the Aksyupanisad, as studied by Przyluski and Lamotte; ‘Bouddhisme et 
Upanisad’ in BEFEO., Vol. 32, pp. 160 ff. 

5 Ayam me kayo rupi . . . idan ca pana me vinnanam ettha sitam ettha pati- 
baddhan ti, D. I.76. 
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cutupapatananqycz, D. I.82), to the ‘knowledge of the destruction of 
defiling impulses’ (asavakkhayananoycz, D. I.83). These six came to be 
known as the ‘six (kinds of) higher knowledge’ (chalabhinna, v. 
infra, 752) in the Pali Nikayas but since the first is a case of ‘knowing 
how’ and not of ‘knowing that’ 1 it came to be dissociated from the 
rest and these latter were known as the ‘five (kinds of) higher know- 
ledge’ (pancabhinna, v. infra, 752). 

(728) We note here the operation of a causal process. The elimination 
of the impediments makes the mind concentrated in meditation and 
this in turn makes it possible for it to have knowledge and insight of 
things as they are (yathabhutananadassanam). This is why it is often 
said that ‘mental concentration is the cause of knowing and seeing 
things as they are’ (yathabhutananadassanassa upanisa samadhi, 
S. II.30). One first ‘obtains the attainment of virtue’ (sllasampadam 
aradheti, M. I.200); this is followed by ‘the attainment of concentration’ 
(samadhisampadam aradheti, M. 1 . 201) and subsequently by ‘the attain- 
ment of knowledge and insight’ (nanadassanam aradheti, M. I.202). 

(729) Now the word panna (wisdom) is often used to denote this 
‘knowledge and insight’ which results from concentration in so far as 
it pertains to salvation (r. infra, 797). It normally has a wider connota- 
tion and is used to denote ‘intelligence comprising all the higher facul- 
ties of cognition. 2 The five impediments (pancanlvarana-) are often 
defined as ‘defilements of the mind and factors which weaken wisdom’ 
(cetaso upakkilese pannaya dubbalikarane, M. I.181, 270, 276, 521; 
II.28). The alleged observation on which this theory is based is that, 
as we saw above (y. supra, 727) ‘when the mind is emancipated from 
these five defilements, it is supple, pliant, lustrous, firm and becomes 
rightly concentrated for the destruction of the defiling impulses’ (yato 
ca . . . cittam imehi pancahi upakkilesehi vimuttam hoti, tarn hoti 
cittam mudu ca kammaniyan ca pabhassaran ca na ca pabhangu samma 
samadhiyati asavanam khayaya, A. III. 16, 17). In this state it is said 
that ‘he directs his mind to those things which have to be realized by 
one’s higher knowledge in order to realize them by one’s higher 
knowledge’ (aMzVma-sacchikaranlyassa dhammassa cittam abhinin- 
nameti abhinna- sacchikiriyaya, loc . cit.) and here we find enumerated 
the usual six kinds of higher knowledge he is capable of (sace akankhati, 
loc . cit.) having (A. III. pp. 17-19). 

1 On this distinction, v. G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, Ch. II, pp. 25-60. 

2 PTS. Dictionary s.v.; on this term see Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhism , 1914, 
pp. 94, 130, 201; Compendium of Philosophy , pp. 40, 41, 102. 
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(730) We find here the simile of gold-ore, which is compared to the 
mind. Gold-ore is said to have the defilements (jatarupassa upakkilesa, 
A. II. 1 6) of iron, copper, tin, lead, and silver (a yo, loham, tipu, 
slsam, sajjham, loc . citl) but when it is purified, it shines with its natural 
lustre (cp. also S. V. 92, 93). In a Brahmanic context a simile of this 
sort, functioning as an analogical argument (r. supra , 14), would have 
constituted the proof of the statement that the mind shines forth with 
its natural lustre and acquires the faculties of extrasensory knowledge 
and vision, when purged of its defilements. But in the Pali Nikayas, 
unlike in the Jain literature (y. supra , 243) upama or 'comparison’ is 
not considered a separate means of knowledge but only as an aid to 
understanding. It is often said that ‘a simile ... is employed in order 
to make clear the sense’ (upama . . . kata atthassa vinnapanaya, M. 
I.155; III.275; It.114) or that 'some intelligent people understand the 
meaning of what is said by means of a simile’ (upamaya idh’ekacce 
vinnu purisa bhasitassa attham ajananti, A. IV. 163). 

(731) Since sila or 'virtue’ is a prior requirement for the development 
of samadhi or ‘concentration’ (v. supra , 728), a causal relationship is 
established between sila and panna (wisdom). This explains the saying 
that ‘wisdom becomes brighter with conduct’ (apadane sobhati 
panna, A. 1 . 102) and also the statement that ‘wisdom is cleansed by 
virtue and virtue is cleansed by wisdom — where there is virtue there is 
wisdom and where there is wisdom there is virtue’ (silaparidhota . . . 
panna pannaparidhotam silam yattha silam tattha panna yattha panna 
tattha silam. D. 1 . 124). 

(732) The five impediments (y. supra > 726) constituting the emotional 
factors as well as mental and physical lassitude (thinamiddha) not only 
prevent the mind from being concentrated and thus affect the emer- 
gence of jhanic (extrasensory) perception but affect our cognitive 
faculties even in normal consciousness. A brahmin named Sangarava 
comes to the Buddha and asks the question: ‘What is the cause and 
reason why at times even hymns which have been recited for a long 
period do not clearly appear (before one’s memory) not to speak of 
hymns not so recited, while at other times even hymns not recited for 
a long time are easily remembered, leave alone hymns recited for a long 
time?’ 1 It is replied that this happens when the mind is affected by one 

1 Ko nu kho . . . hetu ko paccayo, yen’ekada dlgharattam sajjhayakata pi 
manta na ppatibhanti, pageva asajjhayakata? Ko pana . . . hetu ko paccayo, 
yen’ekada dlgharattam asajjhayakata pi manta patibhanti, pageva sajjhayakata ti? 
A. III.230. 
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or more of the five impediments which tend to cause forgetfulness 
(A. III.230-6). 

(733) Not only was the origin of knowledge conceived differently 
(v. supra, 725) in Buddhism despite the qualitative likeness in the way 
of knowing between the Early Buddhist and the Upanisadic thinkers 
(v. supra, 719), but there was no agreement regarding the content of 
knowledge as well. The Upanisadic thinkers conceived of the Atman 
or the ultimate reality as being seen or perceived (drstam), heard or 
learnt (srutam), mentally conceived (matam) or rationally understood 
(vijnatam) ( v . supra, 70, 71), while in the Middle or Late Upanisads 
the Atman or Brahman was ‘attained’ (praptah, Katha, 2, 3.18) by the 
yogic process. But all that is claimed to be known by these means, 
including the last, is rejected in Buddhism, e.g. yam p’idam dittham 
sutam mutam vinnatam pattam . . . manasa: tarn pi n’etam mama, 
n’eso’ham asmi, na m’eso atta ti (M. 1 . 136). This is probably the reason 
why we find in the Buddhist texts an apparently ambivalent attitude 
towards nana. On the one hand, it is valued as a means of knowledge 
necessary for salvation (see, however, infra, 798, 799), while on the 
other hand what is directly known by it is discarded as not being the 
knowledge of the ultimate reality. Thus while it is said that ‘the one 
who is sceptical should train himself in the path of intuitive knowledge 
— the Recluse has proclaimed his doctrines after intuitively under- 
standing them’ (kathamkathl nanapathaya sikkhe, natva pavutta 
Samanena dhamma, Sn. 868), we also find statements which criticize 
nana — as inadequate for salvation, e.g.: 

Passami suddham paramam arogam 
ditthena samsuddhi narassa hoti 
etabhijanam ‘paraman’ ti natva 
suddhanupassl ti pacceti nanam. 

Ditthena ce suddhi narassa hoti 
nanena va so pajahati dukkham 
annena so sujjhati sopadhiko 

Sn. 788, 789. 

I.e. ‘I see the pure and the transcendent, without defect — by seeing is 
man’s salvation; knowing this, seeing the pure and apprehending it as 
the transcendent, he falls back on intuitive knowledge. If man’s salva- 
tion is by ‘seeing’ and he abandons sorrow by intuitive knowledge, he 
is saved in a different way (from the true way), being still subject to 
limitations (also cp. Sn. 908, 909). 
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(734) This is not a contradictory attitude. It only means that this 
kind of knowledge is necessary but not sufficient for salvation. This is 
made clear by the statement that ‘the Exhalted One had declared that 
there is no salvation from belief, hearing (or learning) or intuitive 
knowledge . . . nor does he say that it is possible by the absence of 
belief, hearing (or learning) or intuitive knowledge’ (na ditthiya na 
sutiya na nanena . . . ti Bhagava visuddhim (v. 1 ) aha, additthiya 
assutiya annana ... no pi tena, Sn. 839). What this means is that belief 
(=saddha, sammaditthi- v. supra, 672), learning or hearing from a 
teacher ( V . supra, 672) and the development of knowledge or the veri- 
fication of what is accepted as a belief, are necessary but not sufficient 
conditions for salvation. Even ‘the knowledge and insight of things as 
they are’ (yathabhutananadassana-, S. II.30; V.432; A. IV.336), which 
is had by means of nana- is only a means to an end and not the end 
itself, which is ‘salvation’ (cp. sammananassa sammavimutti pahoti, 
M. III.76) or ‘the knowledge and vision of salvation’ (vimutti- 
nanadassana-, M. 1 . 145, A. III.81, S. V.162). 

(735) There is yet another difference, which is apparent in the Early 
Buddhist attitude towards the data of intuitive experience, which differ- 
entiates it from that of the Middle and Late Upanisadic thinkers. The 
Buddhist considered it possible to misinterpret this experience and 
draw erroneous inferences from it (y. infra, 790). We thus find that 
Buddhism does not make the claim of the mystic that this knowledge 
was derived from a supernatural source in an unaccountable manner 
but that it is a product of the natural development of the mind, and 
due to the operation of causal processes. It does not regard the content 
of this experience (like the mystic) as identical with ultimate reality. 
Buddhism also believes that erroneous inferences could be drawn from 
these experiences. At the same time it does not decry normal perception 
but like the Materialists draws many of its conclusions on the basis of 
it ( v . infra, 784). It would be misleading to call this mystical or intuitive 
knowledge in the context of Buddhism in view of the utterly different 
attitude to and evaluation of it. We shall, therefore, refer to this kind 
of knowledge as ‘extrasensory perception’ in the Buddhist context. 

(736) When it was said that this knowledge was to be had ‘personally’ 
or ‘individually’ (samam) it is necessary to point out that what is 
meant is not that this knowledge was incommunicable or subjective. 
The primary reason for the frequent use of ‘samam’ to qualify the 
verb from ' m these contexts, seems to be to emphasize the fact 
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that this knowledge is to be had by directly seeing ‘oneself’ and not 
indirectly by hearing it from some source (as in the Vedic tradition). 
Thus it is said that a ‘monk does not hear that in such and such a village 
there was a beautiful girl or woman but has himself seen her’ (Idha . . . 
bhikkhu na h’eva kho sunati amukasmim nama game . . . itthi va 
kumari va abhirupa . . . api ca kho samam passati, A. III.90). The 
distinction is drawn as to whether ‘one has seen it oneself or has heard 
it from a tradition’ (samam dittho va hoti anussavasuto va, M. I.465). 
At a time when a statement would have appeared authoritative only if 
it was handed down by a long line of teachers (v. supra , 294), the 
Buddha emphasizes that ‘he has seen it by himself . . . and that he is 
not saying so after having heard from another recluse or brahmin’ 
(dittha maya . . . tarn kho nannassa samanassa va brahmanassa sutva 
vadami, It. 58). ‘Would it be proper’, he says, ‘for him to say so ... if he 
had not known, seen, experienced, realized and apprehended with his 
wisdom’ (maya c’etam . . . annatam abhavissa adittham aviditam 
asacchikatam aphassitam pannaya . . . vadeyyam, api nu me etam . . . 
patirupam abhavissa ti, M. I.475). He preaches what he has himself 
verified to be true but he claims that he could instruct an honest and 
intelligent person to verify for himself what he had verified: ‘Let an 
intelligent person come to me, sincere, honest and straightforward; I 
shall instruct him and teach the doctrine so that on my instructions he 
would conduct himself in such a way that before long he would himself 
know and himself see . . .’ (etu vinnu puriso asatho amayavi ujjujatiko: 
aham anusasami, aham dhammam desemi; yathanusittham tatha 
patipajjamano na cirass’eva samah heva nassati samam dakkhiti M. 
II.44). ‘The dhamma’ is described as ‘bearing fruit in this life before 
long, an invitation to “come and see”, leading to the goal and verifiable 
by the wise’ (. . . dhammo sanditthiko akaliko ehipassiko opanayiko 
paccattam veditabbo vinnuhi, M. I.37). This shows that this knowledge 
was not claimed to be a private experience, which could not be 
communicated. 

(737) We saw that while the Vedic brahmins upheld hearing (the 
scriptures) or testimony as the supreme source of knowledge the main 
school of the Materialists upheld perception and probably what could 
be directly inferred from it (v. supra , 93, 94) as the only means of 
knowledge. It is true that even in the Vedic tradition when it came to a 
matter of deciding between the testimony of sight and hearing, the 
decision was in favour of the former (v. supra > 69) and the Maim 
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Upanisad takes the stand that perception was the most reliable means 
of knowledge (v. supra, 69), but it was the Materialists who underlined 
the importance of perception even to the extent of discarding other 
means of knowledge. The Buddhists seem to have been influenced by 
the Materialists in their emphasis on perception, although perception 
here is both sensory as well as extrasensory. ‘Who would believe’, it 
is said, ‘that this earth and the majestic mountain Sineru would be 
consumed by fire, except on the evidence of sight (ko saddhata ayan ca 
pathavi Sineru ca pabbataraja dayhissanti ti . . . ahhatra ditthapadehi, 
A. IV.103). 

(738) The Buddhist theory of truth (v. supra , 596) also makes it clear 
that truth and therefore knowledge is objective, as telling us the nature 
of ‘things as they are’ (yathabhutam). The knowledge of things as they 
are consists in knowing ‘what exists as “existing” and what does not 
exist as “not existing” ’ (santam va atthi ti nassati asantam va natthl 
ti nassati, A. V.36). ‘Knowing things as they are’, it is said, ‘wherever 
they are, is the highest knowledge’ (etad anuttariyam . . . nananam 
yadidam tattha tattha yathabhutananam, A. V.37). What is taught by 
the Buddha is claimed to be objectively valid: ‘Whether the Tathagata 
preaches the dhamma to his disciples or does not preach it, the dhamma 
remains the same’ (desento pi Tathagato savakanam dhammam tadiso 
va adesento pi hi dhammo tadiso va, M. I.33 1). 

(739) The importance of eliminating subjective bias and of getting 
rid of habits of mind that cause people to fall into error is often stressed. 
It was the Sceptics who paid the greatest attention to this subject. The 
first school of Sceptics said that truth cannot be arrived at and it was 
always a subjective factor such as attachment (chando), passion (rago), 
hate (doso), or repulsion (patigho), which makes one accept a pro- 
position as true (v. supra, 159). We have already seen that the Buddha’s 
attitude to the debate (v. supra, 688) was similar to that of the Sceptics, 
most of whom avoided debate because of the vexation that it caused 
(v. supra, 338). We similarly see the influence of the above doctrine of 
the Sceptics where it is said that there are ‘four ways of falling into 
injustice’ or untruth (agati-gamanani, A. II. 18), namely out of attach- 
ment (chanda-), hatred (dosa-), ignorance (moha-), and fear (bhaya-); 
the arhat or the ‘ideal person’ in Buddhism is not misled in any of these 
four ways (D. III. 133). The difference from Scepticism is that this does 
not result in Buddhism in total scepticism with regard to the possibility 
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of truth. One’s emotions, whether it be one’s likes or dislikes, can dis- 
tort the truth and the Buddha warns his disciples: ‘If others were to 
speak ill of me, the Dhamma and the Order, do not bear any hatred or 
ill-will towards them or be displeased at heart ... for if you were to be 
enraged and upset, will you be able to know whether these statements 
(criticisms) of others were fair or not?’ 1 On the other hand, ‘if others 
were to speak in praise of me, my Dhamma or my Order, you should 
not be happy, delighted and elated at heart ... for if you were to be 
happy, delighted and elated, it will only be a danger to you . . .\ 2 The 
Buddha himself claims to be neither pleased at the praise of others nor 
displeased at their abuse. He encourages his disciples to develop this 
same attitude (tatra ce . . . pare Tathagatam akkosanti . . . tatra . . . 
Tathagatassa na hoti aghato . . . tatra ce . . . pare Tathagatam sakkaronti 
. . . na hoti anando . . . Tasmatiha . . . tumhe ce pi pare akkoseyyum 
. . . tatra tumhehi na aghato . . . karanlyo . . . pare sakkareyyum . . . 
tatra tumhehi na anando . . . karanlyam, M. 1 . 140). When Sariputta, 
his own disciple, says in praise of him: ‘I have such faith in the Exalted 
One that I do not think that there ever has been, nor will there ever 
be a recluse or brahmin who has greater understanding and knowledge 
than the Exalted One’, 3 he quietly rebukes him with the remark, ‘have 
you examined the minds of the perfectly enlightened Exalted Ones of 
the past . . . the future ... or my own mind in the present’. 4 To this 
Sariputta replies that he has not. The Buddha thereupon remarks, ‘then 
why have you uttered a statement so grand, bold, made a categorical 
claim and uttered a lion’s roar to the effect that “I have such faith . . .” 5 
This incident displays the basically objective attitude of the Buddha, 
who demanded that for statements to be significant and true, they must 

1 Mamarri va . . . pare avannam bhaseyyum dhammassa va avannam bhaseyyum. 
Sanghassa va avannam bhaseyyum, tatra, tumhehi na aghato appaccayo na cetaso 
anabhiraddhi karanlya . . . tatra ce tumhe assatha kupita va anattamana va api 
nu tumhe paresarri subhasitam dubbhasitam ajaneyyatha ti? D. I.3. 

2 Mamam va . . . pare vannam bhaseyyum dhammassa va vannam bhaseyyum 
Sanghassa va vannam bhaseyyum tatra tumhehi na anando na somanassam na 
cetaso ubbillavitattam karanlyam . . . tatra ce tumhe assatha anandino sumana 
ubbillavita tumham yev’assa tena antarayo, loc. cit. 

3 Evam pasanno aham bhante Bhagavati, na cahu na ca bhavissati na c’etarahi 
vijjati anno samano va brahmano va bhiyyo’bhinnataro, D. I.99. 

4 Kin nu . . . ye te ahesum atltam addhanam arahanto Sammasambuddha, 
sabbe te Bhagavanto cetasa ceto paricca vidita . . . kim pana aham te etarahi . . . 
cetasa ceto paricca vidito, D. III. 100. 

5 Atha kin carahi te ayam . . . ulara asabhl vaca bhasita, ekamso gahito, slhanado 
nadito, evam pasanno aham . . ., D. III. 100. 
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be based on evidence that warrants their assertion and not on the 
grounds of our subjective prejudices. 

(740) The impact of desire on belief is clearly recognized in Buddhism. 
One of the causal statements made is that ‘on account of desire there 
is clinging’ (tanhapaccaya upadanam, M. I.261). This ‘clinging’ is 
described as four-fold, viz. clinging to sense-pleasures (kamupadanam), 
to rituals (silabbatupadanam), to metaphysical beliefs (< ditthupadanam ) 
and to soul- (or substance -) theories (attavadupadanam). We are here 
only concerned with the latter two. This means that we believe in 
certain metaphysical theories and soul- or substance-theories because 
we are impelled by our desires to believe in them. 1 These desires are 
analysed as three-fold, viz. the desire for sense-gratification (kama- 
tanha, M. I.48, 299; III.250), the desire for personal immortality 
(bhava-tanha, loc . cit.) and the desire for annihilation (or the desire for 
power? 2 vibhava- tanha, loc . cit.). These specific desires are not corre- 
lated with any particular beliefs in the Pali tradition, but most probably 
it would have been thought that those whose desire for personal 
immortality (bhava-tanha )was strong would have believed in ‘a theory 
of personal immortality’ (bhava-ditthi, A. I.83), while those who had 
a strong desire for annihilation (vibhava-tanha) would have believed 
in an ‘annihilation^ (Materialist) theory’ (vibhava-ditthi, M. I.65). 
The beliefs in soul and substance thus not only have their origins in 
our linguistic habits (v. supra, 133, 533) but is also rooted in a craving 
in us to believe in them. The acceptance of a causal impact of our 
desires on our beliefs did not, however, result in scepticism with regard 
to the possibility of knowledge, since according to the Buddhist theory, 
causation was not deterministic (v. infra, 764) and desires therefore 
did not necessitate all our beliefs. The stress laid on the importance of 
eliminating subjective bias is therefore probably due to a realization of 
this impact of desire on belief. The objectivity that should be achieved 
in introspection after attaining the fourth jhana is described as follows: 

1 Cp. Stebbing, op. cit., pp. 404-5, ‘there seems to be a deep-rooted tendency 
in the human mind to seek what is identical, in the sense of something that 
persists through change . . . Hence the search for an underlying entity, a persistent 
stuff, a substance . . . Hence the popularity of substance theories in science . . .*. 

2 Both interpretations are possible since ‘vibhava* means both ‘power* and 
‘annihilation* in the Nikayas (s.v. PTS. Dictionary). The latter is the usual 
interpretation given in the commentaries (see Dialogues III.208). At D. I.32, 
we find vibhava- used as a synonym of uccheda- (annihilation) and vinasa- 
(destruction): sato sattassa ucchedam vinasam vibhavam. 
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‘Just as one person should objectively observe another, a person stand- 
ing should observe a person seated or a person seated a person lying 
down, even so, should one’s object of introspection be well-appre- 
hended, well-reflected upon, well-contemplated and well-penetrated 
with one’s knowledge’. 1 This emphasis on the importance of getting 
rid of our prejudices and habits of mind, which make us fall into error 
reminds us of Bacon’s ‘idols’, 2 which according to him interfere with 
the objectivity of our thinking. 

(741) We may next inquire as to what means of knowledge constitute 
this alleged objective ‘knowledge and vision’ (nanadassana-) or 
‘knowing and seeing’ (janati passati). We may dismiss verbal testimony 
since the above ‘seeing’ was sharply distinguished from it (v. supra, 
736) and we have ample evidence (v. supra, Chs. IV and VIII) that it 
was not considered a genuine means of knowledge. We may also 
dismiss reasoning in the sense of takka- (indirect proof, or a priori 
proof) as an unsatisfactory means of knowledge according to Budd- 
hism. This is probably the reason why ‘the dhamma’ is said to ‘fall 
outside the scope of takka - but be verifiable by the wise’ (dhammo . . . 
atakkavacaro . . . panditavedaniyo, M. 1 . 167). Since comparison or 
upama is also not recognized as a means of knowing ( y . supra, 730), 
we are left with perception (normal and paranormal) and inference 
based on perception (in the sense in which this was understood by the 
second group — group (2) — of Materialists, v. supra, 94). By examining 
the terminology and descriptions of knowledge in the light of the 
claims of knowledge, we find that it was these means of knowledge, 
which are denoted by the phrase ‘janati passati’ and the word 
‘nanadassana-’. 

(742) We have already observed that the phrase ‘janati passati’ was 
used to denote the knowledge derived from perception on the part of 
the Materialists ( V . supra, 721) and the yogic intuition of the Mystic 
(v. supra, 719). If we take the words for ‘seeing’ we find that they are 
used in the Nikayas to denote normal as well as extrasensory percep- 
tion. Thus at A. III.208 (cp. 299) the word ‘dittham’ is used for what 
is ‘observed’ by sight; 3 at Ud. 68, ‘dittha-’ is used to denote what is 

1 Seyyatha pi . . . anno va annam paccavekkheyya, thito va nisinnam paccavek- 
kheyya, nisinno va nipannam paccavekkheyya, evam eva . . . paccavekkhanani- 
mittam suggahitam hoti sumanasikatam supadharitam suppatividdham pannaya 
. . A. III. 27. 2 v. Russell, A History of Western Philosophy , p. 566. 

3 Api nu tumhehi dittham va sutam va ayam puriso panatipatam pahaya . . . tam 
enam rajano gahetva hananti. 
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‘perceived’ 1 by the touch of blind men. At It. 58, ‘dittha-’ is used to 
refer to what is ‘seen’ 2 by the Buddha by means of extrasensory 
perception. It is necessary to note that ‘ditthi-’ (belief) is sharply 
distinguished from dittha- in the sense of what is perceptually observed, 
e.g. ditthi-gatan ti etam apamtam etam Tathagatassa. Dittham etam 
Tathagatena, M. I.486). The Niddesa which belongs to the Nikayas, 
commenting on the verb ‘addakkhi’ which means ‘he saw’ says it could 
mean ‘he saw with his telepathic knowledge . . . retrocognitive 
knowledge ... his human eye or divine eye’ (paracitta-nanena va 
addakkhi, pubbenivasanussatinanena va . . . mamsacakkhuna va . . . 
dibbena cakkhuna . . . Nd. 1.323). This means that ‘see’ may denote 
normal or paranormal (extrasensory) perception. Likewise dassana- is 
used for ‘visual perception’ (A. III. 3 25) as well as in a wider sense of 
‘perception’ which includes both sensory and extrasensory perception 
(e.g. asava dassana pahatabba, M. I.7). Nana-dassana-, as we saw 
( v . supra , 719) was used generally to denote the knowledge derived 
from extrasensory perception. When the Buddha says that ‘there 
arose in him the knowledge and insight that Uddaka Ramaputta had 
died the previous night’ (nanan ca pana dassanam udapadi: abhidosaka- 
lakato Uddako Ramaputto ti, M. 1 . 170), we have to presume that this 
knowledge and insight was had by means of extrasensory perception, 
although the Corny, tries to make out that omniscience is here 
intended. 3 

(743) It may be observed that nana-dassana- is also used to denote the 
knowledge of salvation which is normally distinguished from it and is 
called ‘the knowledge and insight of salvation’ (vimutti-nanadassana-) 
as opposed to ‘the knowledge and insight of things as they are’ (yatha- 
bhuta-nanadassana-) (r. supra , 724), e.g. ‘there arose in me the 
knowledge and insight that my salvation is unshakable, that this is the 
last birth and that there is no further birth’ (nanan ca pana me dassanam 
udapadi: akuppa me vimutti, ay am antima jati natthi dani punabbhavo, 
M. I.167; III.162). Nana-dassana- in this sense is equivalent to ahha 
(final knowledge), a term which is exclusively used to denote this 
knowledge of final salvation (e.g. idha bhikkhu annam byakaroti, M. 
III.29; annaya nibbuta dhira, S. I.24; sammadanna vimutta, M. II.43). 

(744) The psychology of perception in the Nikayas has been studied 
by Dr Sarathchandra, who is impressed by the empiricist approach 

1 Dittho . . . jaccandhehi hatthi. 2 Dittha . . . maya satta apayam upapanna. 

3 Nanan ca pana me ti mayham sabbannutananam udapadi, MA. II. 186. 
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to the subject found here. He says that ‘what is most interesting in the 
analysis of mind contained in this literature is its empiricist approach 
and the fact that this approach produced results which are strikingly 
similar to those produced by modern psychologists using introspective 
methods ... I believe that these are the first speculations putting for- 
ward a naturalistic view of mind and the closest in the ancient world to 
present-day psychological theories’. 1 The raison d’etre of this new 
theory of perception according to Dr Sarathchandra is that ‘Buddhism 
having cast aside the current conceptions about the soul, had to advance 
an alternative hypothesis to explain such functions of the senses as 
seeing, hearing, smelling or tasting which, in the Upanisadic philosophy, 
were activities of the Atman residing in the respective sense-organs’ 
(op. cit., p. 3). 

(745) In our opinion, this explanation puts the cart before the horse. 
It is not that Buddhism casts aside the concept of the soul and then 
evolves a completely new theory of perception altogether but that the 
approach of Buddhism results on the one hand in the elimination of 
metaphysics and on the other in the retention and development of 
some of the empiricist findings in the Upanisadic theories of perception. 
Let us illustrate this. The Buddhist account gives a strictly causal 
explanation of the origin of sense-cognition without recourse to any 
of the Upanisadic metaphysical concepts. Visual cognition, for example, 
results from the presence of three conditions (1) an unimpaired internal 
sense-organ of sight (ajjhattikam . . . cakkhu aparibhinnam hoti, 
M. 1 . 1 90), (2) external visible forms entering into the field of visior* 
(bahira ca rupa apatham agacchanti, loc . cit.), and (3) an appropriate 2 
act of attention on the part of the mind (tajjo ca samannaharo hoti, 
loc, cit,). When these conditions are satisfied, it is said that ‘there is a 
manifestation of this kind of perception’ (vinnana-bhagassa patubhavo 

1 Buddhist Psychology of Perception, The Ceylon University Press, Colombo, 
1958, Introductory Note, p. viii. This was originally presented as a Ph.D. thesis, 
viz. The Psychology of Perception in Pali Buddhism with special reference to 
the theory of hhavanga , Ph.D. (London), 1948. 

2 Tajjassa ti tadanurupassa, i.e. tajja- means appropriate to it, M.A. II.229. 
Sarathchandra says that ‘samannaharo" here can refer to either ‘an automatic act 
of sensory attention" or a ‘deliberate act directed by interest" (v. op. cit., p. 21). 
He prefers the former and adds that ‘the Sanskrit is preserving the original mean- 
ing of the term" (op. cit., p. 22) but the Salistamba Sutra (quoted by him) merely 
has "tajja- manasikaram pratltya", i.e. on account of the reflection resulting from 
it (v. ed. N. A. Sastri, Adyar, 1950, p. 15; cp. Madhyamaka Vrtti, ed. Poussin, 
P- 567- 
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hoti, loc. cit .). All the above conditions, it is said, must be satisfied for 
the production of the above result. If condition (i) is satisfied but not 
(2) and (3), or if conditions (1) and (2) are satisfied but not (3), the 
result will not take place (y. M. I.190, lines 20 to 28). All this is in 
accordance with the Buddhist causal theory (v. infra , 7 66) but never- 
theless the elements of the above hypothesis are traceable to the 
Upanisads and this Dr Sarathchandra (op. cit., pp. 21, 22) does not 
seem to have noticed. Taking the ten sensory and motor organs 
together the Kausltakl Upanisad points out that ‘the material elements 
cannot exist without the cognitive elements nor the cognitive elements 
without the material elements and from either alone no form would 
be possible’. 1 Except for the fact that the ‘cognitive elements’ are here 
metaphysically conceived as the agents of the sensory functions, there 
is a recognition of the mutual causal dependence of sensible objects 
and their respective cognitions. Likewise the importance of attention 
for sense-cognition is recognized in the Upanisads where it is said, ‘my 
mind was elsewhere, I did not see; my mind was elsewhere, I did not 
hear, for with the mind does one see and with the mind hear’. 2 

(746) While we have rendered vinnana- in the above passage (i.e. 
M. I.190) as ‘perception’ Sarathchandra translates it as ‘sensation’ 
(op. cit., p. 21) and has a theory about it. He says that vinnana- in these 
contexts has been often ‘interpreted to mean cognition’ (op. cit., p. 4) 
but that it meant ‘not full cognition, but bare sensation, a sort of 
anoetic sentience’ ( loc . cit.); later he says that ‘vinnana in the earliest 
texts was almost synonymous with sanna’ (op. cit., p. 16). This 
interpretation is based on the analysis of a single context (M. I.iu, 
1 12) and the alleged confirmation of this sense from the Abhidhamma 
(op. cit., pp. 4, 25). Sarathchandra promises to ‘analyse the various 
meanings of ‘vinnana’ (op. cit., p. 4) but this promise is not fully kept 
(v. op. cit., pp. 16-21) since he has failed to discuss those contexts in 
which vinnana- and the verbal forms of vi + have a distinctly 
cognitive connotation. 

(747) Let us examine some of these contexts. The sense of ‘knowledge’ 
for vinnana- is quite clear where it is said that ‘the Tathagata should be 
examined in order to know (vinnanaya, lit. for the knowledge of), 

1 Yaddhi bhutamatra na syur na prajnamatrah syur, yad va prajnamatra na 
syur na bhutamatrah syuh, na hy anyatarato rupam kincana sidhyet, 3.8. 

2 Anyatra mana abhuvam nadarsam, anyatra mana abhuvam nasrau^am iti 
manasa hy eva pasyati, manasa srnoti, Brh. 1.5.3. 
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whether he is perfectly enlightened or not’. 1 Defining vinnana- it is 
said that ‘one discriminates (by means of it), therefore is it called 
knowledge’ (vijanati ti . . . tasma vinnanan ti vuccati, M. I.292); ‘what 
does one discriminate — one discriminates the pleasurable from the 
painful and the neutral’ (kin ca vijanati: sukhan ti pi . . . dukkhan ti 
pi . . . adukkhamasukhan ti pi, loc . cit.). Panna, a term which means 
‘understanding’ and has a clearly cognitive import is placed on a par 
with vinnana-. It is said that ‘the states of panna and vinnana are 
intermingled; it is not possible to analyse and specify the difference — 
what one understands, one knows and what one knows, one under- 
stands’ (ya ca panna yanca vinnanam ime dhamma samsattha no 
visamsattha, na ca labbha imesam dhammanam vinibbhujitva vinibbhu- 
jitva nanakaranam pannapetum. Yam pajanati tarn vijanati, yam 
vijanati tarn pajanati, M. I.292). It will be seen that vijanati is used 
synonymously with pajanati, a word which is employed to denote the 
‘cognizing’ of the four truths. 2 A difference between the two words 
is, however, mentioned — ‘panna- is to be cultivated and vinnana- 
comprehended; this is the difference’ (panna bhavetabba vinnanam 
parinneyyam, idam nesam nanakaranam, M. 1 . 293). In other words, 
vinnana- seems to be the general term for ‘cognition’, while panna is 
more or less restricted in connotation to the cognition of spiritual 
truths. In a Sutta, which says that ‘man is composed of six elements’ 
(chadhaturo’yam . . . puriso, M. III. 239), the statement is made that 
‘it is with vinnana- that one understands something’ (tena vinnanena 
kind janati, M. III.242). This is in fact a continuation of the sense in 
which we find the word used in the Upanisads (v. supra , 70). 

(748) The context on which Sarathchandra bases his interpretation of 
vinnana- reads as follows: cakkhun ca paticca rupe ca uppajjati cakkhu- 
vinnanam, tinnam sangati phasso, phassapaccaya vedana, yam vedeti 
tarn sanjanati, yam sanjanati tarn vitakketi ... We may translate this 
as follows: ‘Dependent on the eye and forms arises visual perception, 
the concurrence of the three is contact, dependent on contact is 
sensation, what one senses one recognizes and what one recognizes one 
thinks about. . . .’ Sarathchandra’s argument is that ‘knowledge comes 
later’ (op. cit., p. 4) in the above process. This interpretation assumes 
that there is a temporal succession in the above states; vinnana- is 
assumed to be a state occurring earlier than even vedana or sanna 

1 . . . Tathagate samannesana katabba, sammasambuddho va no va iti vinnanaya 

ti, M. I.3 17. 

2 Pajanati pajanati ti . . . kin ca pajanati, idam dukkhan ti pajanati . . ., M. I.292. 
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(v. sanjanati) and hence it is ‘bare sensation’ or ‘anoetic sentience’. But 
this interpretation is arbitrary since it is possible to argue that sensation 
(vedana) and the rest arise simultaneously along with contact (phassa) 
and not in temporal succession. This is in fact how the Corny, construes 
it, saying ‘on account of that contact, there arises dependent on contact, 
hedonic experience, etc. (vedana), in a co-nascent manner 1 (tarn phassam 
paticca sahajatadivasena phassapaccaya vedana uppajjati, MA. II.77). 

(749) Dr Sarathchandra also appeals to the Abhidhamma in support 
of this meaning of vinnana: ‘In the Abhidhamma, vinnana- is defined 
as bare consciousness or sensation as yet undiscriminated by the 
selective activity of the mind. It is the awareness of the presence of 
objects. It does not produce knowledge of any sort’ (op. cit. y p. 25). 
In support of this he quotes two statements from the Corny, to the 
Vibhanga (i.e. VbhA. 405 and 321 : op. cit., p. 25, fnn. 1 and 2). Neither 
of these statements in our opinion supports his conclusion. The 
Vibhanga, it may be noted, enumerates the ‘five kinds of sense- 
cognition’ (panca-vinnanam) in the section and chapter dealing with 
knowledge (v. nanavibhanga, nanavatthu, p. 306). Now the Vibhanga 
states that ‘with the five sense-cognitions one does not apprehend 
anything 2 other than what enters their sensory field’ (pancahi vinnanehi 
na kanci dhammam pativijanati . . . annatra apathamatta, Vbh. 321). 
Sarathchandra has quoted only part of this passage (from the Corny.) 
leaving out the other part. Naturally, it appears to mean the opposite 
of what it says. It is the same with the other quotation (VbhA. 405). 
When stated fully it reads: ‘Even a very learned person does not 
apprehend a single act of good or evil other than the visual objects, etc., 
which come into his field of vision. Visual cognition here is mere visual 
perception. Auditory cognition, etc., (consists of) mere hearing, smell- 
ing, tasting and touching’. 3 In the light of the above evidence we can 
hardly agree with Sarathchandra’s theory. We may take the ‘six kinds 
of vinnana-’ (cha . . . vinnanakaya, M. I.53, 259; III.216, 281) spoken 
of in the Nikayas as comprising the five kinds of sensory perception 
and internal perception or introspection (manovinnanam, loc. cit.). 

1 This is suggested even at M. 1 . 1 90, where the five constituents are said to be 
present in a visual perception. 

2 The Corny, explains, ‘one does not comprehend anything good or evil' 
(kusalam akusalam va na patijanati, VbhA. 405). 

3 Supandito pi puriso thapetva apathagatani rupadlni annam kusalakusalesu 
ekadhammam pi pancahi vinnanehi na pativijanati. Cakkhuvinnanam pan’ettha 
dassanamattam eva hoti. 
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(750) As we have seen, in addition to normal perception, there is a 
recognition of paranormal 1 or extrasensory 2 perception, as a valid 
means of knowledge. The theory behind this was that when the mind 
is cleansed of its ‘impurities’ (upakkilesa-) or defilements, it acquires 
these faculties ( v . supra, 729, 730). ‘When the defilements of the mind 
are eliminated and the mind is prone to dispassion and is developed by 
dispassion, it becomes supple as regards the things verifiable by 
higher knowledge’ (. . . cetaso upakkileso pahlno hoti nekkhammanin- 
nam c’assa cittam hoti nekkhamma-paribhavitam cittam kammaniyam 
khayati abhinna sacchikaranlyesu dhammesu ti, S. III.232). The 
defilements (upakkilesa) of one who is engaged in developing the higher 
mind (adhicittam anyuttassa) are said to be three-fold, gross (olarika), 
medium (majjhimika), and subtle (sukhuma). The gross defilements 
consist of misconduct with regard to body, speech or mind (kaya- 
duccaritam, vacl°, mano°); the medium defilements are sensuous 
thoughts (kamavitakka-), thoughts of destruction (vyapada-), and ill- 
will (vihimsa); the subtle defilements consist of attachment to one’s 
race (jati), country (janapada), egotism (avannatti). Spiritual thoughts 
alone remain (dhammavitakka avasissanti); when these defilements are 
got rid of, the mind is stayed within (cittam ajjhattam santitthati) and 
he directs it (abhininnameti) in the exercise of the six forms of higher 
knowledge (A. I.254, 255). These experiences are had ‘after attaining 
the supreme perfection of equanimity and mindfulness’ (anuttaram 
upekkhasatiparisuddhim agamma, M. I.367), which is characteristic 
of the fourth jhana . 3 While we may be inclined to suspect the veridical 
character of these experiences, it was probably believed that ‘since the 
mind was clear and cleansed’ (citte parisuddhe pariyodate, D. I.76) in 
this state, it was possible to have a clearer insight into the nature of 
things by means of this knowledge, than by normal perception. 

(751) Poussin has emphasized the importance of ‘abhinna’ (higher 
knowledge) in Early Buddhism . 4 Demieville has made a comparative 
study of ‘retrocognitive knowledge’ (pubbenivasanussatinana-) as 
mentioned in the Pali Nikayas and the Agarr.a (Chinese) literature . 5 

1 Atikkanta-manusaka-, lit. going beyond the human, D. I. 82; in this context, 
it is used only of dibba-cakkhu. 

2 Later in Indian thought we find the use of atlndriya-pratyaksa-, lit. extra- 
sensory perception. 

3 Cp. Upekkhasatiparisuddhim catutthajjhanam, M. I.22; v. S. Lindquist, 
Siddhi und Abhinna , Lund, 1935, p. 78. 

4 ‘Le Bouddha et les Abhinna’ in Museon , 1931, pp. 335-342. 

5 ‘Le Memoire Des Existences Anterieures’ in BEFEO., Vol. 27, pp. 283-98. 
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The most thorough study so far is by Lindquist who has made a 
comparative analysis and examination of the concepts of siddhi (P, 
iddhi) and abhinna, as they occur in the Pali Buddhist and Brahmanical 
literature, especially Yoga. 1 He has occasionally compared this material 
with Western parallels and studies bearing on them. We shall, there- 
fore, not go over trodden ground but confine ourselves to those aspects 
of abhinna (higher knowledge), which concern the epistemology of 
Buddhist thought. 

(752) The word abhinna, as the PTS. Dictionary states 2 ( s.v .), has an 
‘older wider meaning of special supernormal power of apperception 
and knowledge to be acquired by long training in life and thought’. 
Later, it exclusively means one of the six powers (v. infra), all of which 
are mentioned in all strata of the Pali Canon. They are claimed to have 
been attained by the Buddha (M. I.69) as well as by his disciples 
(S. II.217, 222). It is said that ‘out of five hundred monks, sixty have 
attained the six-fold higher knowledge’. 3 The six are as follows: 

1. iddhividha-, i.e. psychokinesis (levitation, etc.) 

2. dibbasotadhatu, i.e. clairaudience 

3. cetopariyanana-, i.e. telepathic knowledge 

4. pubbenivasanussatinana-, i.e. retrocognitive knowledge 

5. dibbacakkhu, i.e. clairvoyance; also known as cutupapatanana 

(D. I.82), knowledge of the decease and survival of beings. 

6. asavakkhayanana-, i.e. knowledge of the destruction of defiling 

impulses. 

Of these, the first is strictly not a cognitive power in the sense of a 
‘knowing that’ ( v . supra, 727). It consists according to the Visuddhi- 
magga in various manifestations of the ‘power of will’ (adhitthana 
iddhi) in jhana ( [v . Vm. 405) and have been dealt with at length by 
Lindquist {op. cit ., pp. 12-65). The sixth too is partly a case of ‘know- 
ing that’. Of the second (v. Lindquist, op. cit., pp. 72-4), it is said that 
‘with one’s clairaudience, clear and paranormal, one hears two (kinds 
of) sound, human and divine, far and near’ (so dibbaya sotadhatuya 
visuddhaya atikkantamanusikaya ubho sadde sunati, dibbe ca manuse 

1 S. Lindquist, Siddhi und Abhinna, Lund, 1935; cp. S. Lindquist, Die Methoden 
des Yoga , Lund, 1932, pp. 169-87. 

2 Cp. G. C. Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism , University of Allahabad, 
*9579 P- 37- 

3 Pancannarp bhikkhusatanarn . . . safthi bhikkhu chajabhinna, S. I.191. 
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ca, ye dure santike ca, D. I.79; M. II. 19). This implies not only the 
alleged ability to perceive sounds even at a distance without the inter- 
vention of the physical media of hearing but the claim to be able to 
appreciate the sounds of non-human spirits. It is an expansion of 
auditory perception (without the medium of the sense-organ) both in 
extent as well as in (what may be called) depth. The Buddha is said to 
have heard the brahmin Bharadvaja’s conversation with the wandering 
ascetic Magandiya at a distance by means of this faculty (M. I.502). 
Sunakkhatta confesses to Otthaddha that just three years after follow- 
ing the training of the Buddha he has the ability (in jhana) of ‘seeing 
celestial figures . . . though he cannot hear their voices’. 1 

'(753) The other four forms of abhinna, it will be noticed, are called 
specific forms of knowledge (nana-). Lindquist has not given the 
definition of ‘the (paranormal) knowledge of another’s mind’ (ceto- 
pariyanana-) as it appears in the Pali Canon 2 and has also failed to see 
that two different kinds of telepathy are spoken of in these texts. 
Ceto-pariyanana- corresponds to manahparyaya-jnana- (Ard. Mag. 
manapajjavanana-) in Jainism. According to the earliest account of this 
faculty it would appear that by means of it one would know only the 
general state of the mind of another. It is said, ‘he comprehends with 
his mind the mind of other beings and individuals as follows: he knows 
that a passionate mind is passionate, (likewise) he knows a dispassionate 
mind, a mind full of hatred and free from hatred, ignorant and devoid 
of ignorance, attentive and distracted, exalted and unexalted, inferior 
and superior, composed and not composed, emancipated and not 
emancipated’. 3 This is compared to observing one’s face in a mirror 
(adase) or a pan of water (udakapatte) and noticing whether there is a 
mole or not (sakanikam va . . . akanikan ti janeyya, D. 1 . 80). This 
description seems to imply that only the general character of another’s 
mind is known in telepathy. But in the same stratum of thought it is said 
that ‘one can read the mind, the states of mind, the thoughts and the 
trains of thought of other beings and individuals’ (. . . parasattanam para- 

1 Dibbani hi kho rupani passami piyarupani . . . no ca kho dibbani saddani 

sunami, D. I.152. 2 Op. cit pp. 75-7. 

3 So parasattanam parapuggalanam cetasa ceto paricca pajanati — saragam va 
cittam saragan cittan ti pajanati, vltaragam va cittam . . sadosam va cittam . . . 
vltadosam va . . . samoham . . . vltamoham . . . sankhittam . . . vikkhittam . . . 
mahaggatam . . . amahaggatam . . . sauttaram . . . anuttaram . . . samahitam . . . 
asamahitam . . . vimuttam . . . avimuttam, D. I.80, 81. 
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puggalanam cittam pi adisati cetasikam pi . . . vitakkitam pi . . . vicaritam 
pi . . ., D. 1.2 1 3). At M. 11.169, Buddha claims to know by this means 

‘a specific thought’ (parivitakkam) in the mind of a brahmin student. 
In the Anguttara Nikaya (A. 1.170, 171) it is said that one can know 
another’s mind (adesana-patihariyam) in both the normal and para- 
normal senses in one of four ways, viz. (i) by observing external signs 
(nimittena) (v. supra, 153), (ii) by getting information from others or 
from a mediumistic source, (iii) by listening to the vibration (vipphara- 
saddam) of the thoughts (vitakka-) of another as he thinks and reflects 
(vitakkayato vicarayato), and (iv) by comprehending with his mind the 
mind of another and observing how the mental dispositions are placed 
in the mind of a particular individual (manosankhara panihita imassa 
cittassa antara), on the part of one who has attained the state of 
concentration free from cogitative and reflective thought (avitakkam 
avicaram samadhim). It will be noticed that (iii) and (iv) here represent 
two types of telepathy — indirect telepathy, had in normal consciousness 
where the 4 thought- vibrations’ of the other person are received and 
interpreted and direct telepathy had in jhana. The Jain texts likewise 
distinguish between two kinds of telepathy; the Sthananga Sutra 
speaks of rjumati and vipulamati as the two types, 1 but the nature of 
the distinction is not clear. 2 

(754) The other three kinds of higher knowledge are of special concern 
to Buddhism since it is by means of them that ‘the three-fold know- 
ledge’ (tisso vijja) is attained (v. infra , 801). Demieville deplores the 
lack of an original and well-established Buddhist theory on the 
memory of previous existences (op. cit ., p. 298) but the Pali Nikayas 
are apparently not interested in accounting for this memory by a theory 
but in merely stating that it is a faculty that can be evoked. It is said 
that as one directs one’s mind, when it is supple and pliant after 
attaining the fourth jhana (v. Lindquist, op. cit., p. 78), ‘he recalls his 
manifold past existences, one birth, two ... for many periods of world- 
evolution and dissolution as follows, “I was in such a place with such a 
personal and family name, such a status, having such and such food, 
such and such experiences and such a term of life. Dying there I 
was born in such and such a place; there too I had such a name . . . 
Dying there I was born here”. Thus he recounts his manifold previous 

1 v. Tatia, op. cit., p. 66. 

2 It will be seen that the interpretations of these two terms by Umasvati (op. 
cit., p. 66) and Pujyapada (op. cit., p. 68) are different. 
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existences in all their aspects and details’. 1 This is compared to a person 
going on a journey from village to village being able to recall the 
details of his journey (D. I.81). 

(755) Clairvoyance (v. Lindquist, op. cit ., pp. 82-8) is directed towards 
gaining a knowledge of the decease and survival of beings and acquir- 
ing an understanding of karma: ‘With his clear paranormal clairvoyant 
vision he sees beings dying and being reborn, the low and the high, the 
fair and the ugly, the good and the evil, each according to his karma. . . \ 2 
It is also by its means that one sees contemporaneous events beyond 
the ken of normal vision. Thus the Buddha claims to see the group of 
five monks dwelling in Benares in the deer-park of Isipatana (M. 1 . 170) 
or Velukandaki Nandamata giving alms to monks led by Sariputta and 
'Moggallana (A. III. 3 3 6). Anuruddha, who is considered the chief among 
those disciples who had attained clairvoyance (A. I.23), was believed 
to have the power of ‘seeing a thousand worlds’ (sahassam lokanam 
voloketi, M. I.213). This faculty resembles Jain avadhi (y. supra , 241) 
with the difference that the latter makes the vision of things possible 
irrespective of the time factor as well (v. Tatia, op. cit., p. 61). 

(756) With the last, i.e. the knowledge of the destruction of the defil- 
ing impulses, he is able to verify the Four Noble Truths as well as the 
origin and cessation of the defiling impulses: ‘He knows “this is the 
truth of suffering”, “this is the cause of suffering”, “this is the cessation 
of suffering” and “this is the path leading to the cessation of suffering”, 
“these are the defiling impulses”, “this is the cause of the defiling 
impulses”, “this is the cessation of the defiling impulses” and “this 
is the path leading to the cessation of the defiling impulses”.’ 3 

(757) Along with perception, both normal and paranormal, seems to 
have gone inference (anumana). The word ‘anumana’ occurs apparently 

1 So anekavihitam pubbenivasam anussarati — seyyathldam ekam pi jatim dve 
pi jatiyo . . . aneke pi samvatta-vivatta-kappe. ‘Amutrasim evam-namo evam- 
gotto evam-vanno evam-aharo evam-sukkha-dukkha-patisamvedi evam-ayu- 
pariyanto. So tato cuto amutra upapadim. Tatrapasim evam-namo ... So tato 
cuto idhupapanno’ ti iti sakaram sauddesam aneka-vihitam pubbenivasam 
anussarati, D. I.82. 

2 So dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena atikkantamanusakena satte passati cavamane 
upapajjamane hlne panlte suvanne dubbanne sugate duggate yatha-kammupage 

. . . ’D. I.82. 

3 So ‘imam dukkhan’ ti yathabhutam pajanati, ‘ayam dukkhasamudayo’ti . . . 
‘ayam dukkha-nirodho’ ti . . . ‘ayam dukkhanirodhagamimpatipada’ ti . . . 
‘ime-asava* ti . . . f ayam asava-samudayo’ ti . . . ‘ayam asava-nirodho’ ti. ‘ayam 
asava-nirodha-gaminl-patipada’ ti, D. I.84. 
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in the sense of ‘inference’ despite Mrs Rhys Davids’ statement that 
‘ anumana apparently does not occur at all 5 in the Pitakas (v. ERE., 
Vol. 8, p. 133, fn. 4). In the Anumana Sutta (M. I.95 if.), the principle 
is laid down that one should not do unto others what one does not 
wish others to do unto you. This is said to be based on the knowledge 
that what is generally disliked by oneself is likely to be disliked by 
others as well; this knowledge is said to be due to inference: ‘Here one 
should oneself infer (< anuminitabbam ) as follows: “An evil person who 
is swayed by evil thoughts is disagreeable to and disliked by me; now 
if I were to be evil and swayed by evil thoughts, I too would be dis- 
agreeable and disliked by others”.’ 1 This embodies the following two 
inferences: 

(i) I dislike an evil person. 

X (i.e. any person other than me) is like me (as a person). 

Therefore, X (probably) dislikes an evil person. 2 

(ii) X dislikes an evil person (conclusion of (i)). 

I am an evil person 

Therefore, X dislikes me. 

(758) We also meet with the term ‘anvaye nanam’ (S. II.58, D. 
III.226, Vbh. 329) meaning ‘inductive knowledge’ in both the Nikayas 
as well as in the Abhidhamma. By this is meant the inferential (induc- 
tive) knowledge that a causal sequence or concomitance observed to 
hold good in a number of present instances would have taken place in 
the (unobserved) past and will take place in the future. In the Samyutta 
Nikaya are described a number of causally correlated phenomena such 
as that ‘with the arising of birth there is the arising of decay and death, 
and with the cessation of birth there is the cessation of decay and 
death’, etc. (jatisamudaya jaramaranasamudayo jatinirodha jaramarana 
nirodho . . ., S. II.57). Knowing these causal correlations or sequences 
is called ‘the knowledge of phenomena’ (dhamme nanam, S. II.58). 
Then it is said, ‘This constitutes the knowledge of phenomena; by 
seeing, experiencing, acquiring knowledge before long and delving 

1 Tatra . . . attana va attanam evam anuminitabbam: yo . . . puggalo papiccho 
papikanam icchanam vasamgato, ayam me puggalo appiyo amanapo; aham . . . 
pan’assam papiccho papikanam icchanam vasamgato, aham p’assam paresam 
appiyo amanapo ti, M. 1 . 97. 

2 This is an inductive inference from one particular instance to another; cp. 
A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge, Penguin Books, 1957, p. 72, ‘The inference 
may be from particular instances to a general law or proceed directly by analogy 
from one particular instance to another’. 
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into these phenomena, he draws an inference (nayam neti) with regard 
to the past and the future (atltanagate, loc . cit .) as follows: ‘All those 
recluses and brahmins who thoroughly understood the nature of decay 
and death, its cause, its cessation and the path leading to the cessation 
of decay and death did so in the same way as I do at present; all those 
recluses and brahmins who in the future will thoroughly understand 
the nature of decay and death . . . will do so in the same way as I do 
at present — this constitutes his inductive knowledge (idam assa anvaye 
nanam, loc . cit .,) 9 . 1 

(759) These inductive inferences are based on a belief in causation, 2 
which plays a central role in the thought of the Pali Canon. It would 

'be desirable to study this concept of causation in the Pali Canon before 
we examine the use made of inductive reasoning in it. 

(760) In the Rgveda there is a conception of order in the universe but 
not of a causal order, though we can trace the origins of the activity 
view of causation to the primitive animistic beliefs. 3 Explanations were 
given by assuming the existence of wills behind natural phenomena. 
The conception of rta (the course of things) comes closest to a con- 
ception of a natural physical order ( v . supra , 12) but rta itself was con- 
sidered to be the law of Varuna. 4 There was no doubt the search for 
first causes in trying to explain the origin of the cosmos, but often these 
were anthropomorphically conceived {v. supra , 5). In the Brahmanas 
the order of the universe was mechanical but magical. 5 In the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, where the origin of the world is traced to Water, we find the 
earliest use of two words for cause and effect, namely mula {lit. root) 
and tula {lit. shoot) {v. supra , 64). Similarly, we find mula and sunga 
{lit. shoot) used for cause and effect respectively in the Chandogya 

1 Idamassa dhamme nanam; so imina dhammena ditthena viditena akalikena 
pattena pariyogalhena atltanagate nayam neti: ye kho keci atitam addhanam 
samara va brahmana va jaramaranam abbhannamsu, jaramaranasamudayam . . . 
jaramarananirodham . . . jaramarananirodha-gaminim patipadam . . . seyyatha- 
paham etarahi ... ye hi pi keci anagatam addhanam samana va brahmana va 
jaramaranam abhijanissanti . . . seyyathapaham etarahi ti, idam assa anvaye 
nanam. 

2 v. A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge, p. 72, ‘In all such reasoning we 
make the assumption that there is a measure of uniformity in nature; or roughly 
speaking that the future will in the appropriate respects, resemble the past*. 

3 v. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 293. 

4 v. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vob I, p* 78 f» 

5 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I> PP- 99 ff* 
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Upanisad, viz. ‘understand this (body) is an effect which has sprung 
up, for it could not be without a cause’ (tatraita cchuhgam utpatitam . . . 
vijanihi nedam amulam bhavisyatlti, 6.8.3). the same context is 
mentioned a causal series: Being caused Heat, Heat Water, Water 
Food and Food the Body (Ch. 6.8.4). In the Katha Upanisad (1.3. 10, 
11), there is a gradation of things starting with the senses (indriya-) 
and ending with the Person (Purusa) but this cannot be regarded as a 
causal series although it resembles to some extent the Sankhya series. 1 

(761) The first true conceptions of natural causation seem to have 
arisen amongst the Ajivikas, who were preoccupied with the problems 
of time and change ( v . supra , 198, 208). We find two mutually opposed 
theories of change among them, Indeterminism or yadrcchavada 
(v. supra , 199) and Strict Determinism or niyativada (v. supra, 198), 
both of which are mentioned in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.2). The 
former maintained that all events were fortuitous and the latter that 
they were rigidly determined. 

(76 1 a) Another theory which was prevalent at this time was the theory 
of ‘inherent Nature’ (svabhava-, Svet. 1.2; v . supra, 21 1). According to 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, it was adopted by the Materialists and was 
opposed to Indeterminism: ‘If one says some things happen owing to 
chance, this is not right since it arises from inherent nature for it is 
said — fire is hot, water is cold and wind is even to the touch; by whom 
is this designed; it is fixed by inherent nature.’ 2 Its relations with 
Determinism are not clear, but in common with it, human effort was 
considered to be of no avail: ‘since everything is due to inherent nature, 
effort is useless.’ 3 This svabhavavada did away with animistic, 
anthropomorphic, theistic and indeterministic explanations of events 
and tried to account for the changes which took place in terms of the 
inherent constitution of things. In doing so, it recognizes minor 
uniformities of nature, 4 e.g. fire is hot. In giving natural explanations 
and recognizing minor uniformities (though not a general causal order 

1 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. II, p. 250, referring to this passage 
in the Katha Upanisad, Radhakrishnan says, ‘Yet this is the earliest account of 
cosmic evolution which seems to have been utilized by the Samkhya thinkers.* 

2 Akasmikam syad iti cet — na tad bhadram svabhavikad eva tad utpatteh tad 
uktam agnir usno jalam sltam samasparsas tathanilah, kenedam citritam tasmat 
svabhavat tad vyatisthitah, ed. Abhyankar, 1951, p. 23. 

3 Svabhavikam sarvam idan ca yasmad ato’pi mogho bhavati prayatnah, 
Buddhacarita , 9.58, Ed. Johnston, Vol. I, p. 102. 

4 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 259. 
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of events) it paves the way for the idea of universal causation. We also 
noticed that causal arguments which presuppose a concept of causation 
were being used at this time particularly by the niyativadins ( v . supra , 
206) but it is not possible to identify a theory of causation with any of 
the non-Buddhist schools during this period. 

(762) It is with Buddhism that we, for the first time, meet with a clear- 
cut theory of causation in the history of Indian thought. 

(763) Causation as understood in Buddhism stands midway between 
the Indeterminism of yadrcchavada and the Strict Determinism of 
niyativada. The Buddhists seem to have coined the term adhicca- 

^samuppanna- to denote the concept of yadrccha. These Indeterminists 
(adhicca-samuppannika) are said to be of two types on epistemological 
grounds, (1) those who base their theory on (jhanic) observation, and 
(2) those who base their theory on reasoning (D. 1 . 28, 29). The former, 
it is said, learn to recollect their past with their retrocognitive vision 
‘up to the moment of the arising of consciousness but not further’ 
(sannuppadam anussarati, tato param nanussarati, D. I.28, 29) and 
argue as follows: ‘I did not exist before, but now not having existed, 
have come into existence’ (aham hi pubbe nahosim, so’mhi etarahi 
ahutva sattataya parinato, loc . cit.). We see from this description the 
indeterminism of the theory — the belief that an event takes place with 
no relation to its past. The PTS. Dictionary derives the etymology of 
the term from Skr. * adhrtya ) P.adhicca (from yklhr, to bear, support) 
but it appears more likely that this word was coined on the analogy of 
paticca- (in paticca-samuppada-, paticca-samuppanna-) in order to 
distinguish this concept from the latter. If so, the term is derived from 
adhi+ \/H~ ( t )y a (gerundive) meaning ‘having come on top of’ as 
compared with prati-j- \/i+(t)ya meaning ‘having come on account 
of’. 

(764) The Buddhist theory likewise differed from Strict Determinism 
(niyativada) in holding that ‘the effort of the individual’ (atta-kara-) 
was sometimes a factor in causal processes and this was not strictly 
determined. The proof of this was the empirical fact that we feel free 
to act and exercise our effort, called our ‘initiative’ (arabbhadhatu) in 
many situations 1 (A. III.337, 338). At A. I.173-5, three non-causationist 

1 Cp. Katham hi nama sayam abhikkamanto sayam patikkamanto evam 
vakkhati, natthi attakaro . . . ti? i.e. How can one walking up and down with 
one’s own effort say that there is no personal effort . . loc. cit . 
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theories are criticized. One of these was a determinist theory which 
held that everything that happens is ‘due to what one did in the past* 
(pubbekatahetu, v. supra, 21 1); the other was a theistic form of 
determinism, which held that everything was ‘due to the creation of 
God’ (issara-nimmanahetu) (y. supra, 21 1). The third theory that is 
criticized here is that everything happens ‘without cause or reason’ 
(ahetu-appaccaya); this could be a reference to an indeterminist 
(adhicca-samuppanna-) theory or to the determinism (niyativada) of 
Purana Kassapa ( v . supra, 199). Buddhism was also opposed to the 
quasi-determinism of svabhavavada ( [v . supra, 21 1). 

(765) The words expressing causation in the Pali Canon are too many 
to be recorded. As Stebbing says ‘most transitive verbs except those 
that express emotional attitudes express causation’ (op. cit., p. 260). 
Buddhaghosa gives a list of synonyms meaning ‘cause’: ‘paccaya-, 
hetu-, karana-, nidana-, sambhava-, pabhava-, etc. . . . have the same 
meaning though the words are different’. 1 These are among the words 
frequently found denoting a ‘cause’ in the Pali Canon; we may add the 
word ‘upanisa’ 2 (S. II.30, 31) to this list. Hetu and paccaya are the 
commonest and are used synonymously and together to denote ‘cause’ 
in the Nikayas (M. I.444, 516; A. IV.151; S. IV.68, 69) but in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, hetu is only the first of twenty-four paccayas 
(conditions) and denotes the psychological motives of an action. 3 The 
necessity for this distinction and change in meaning is foreseeable in 
the examples given of causation in the Nikayas. 

(7 66) We have already seen that in the account given of the causal 
genesis of sense-perception, three conditions were considered to be 
individually necessary and together sufficient for the production of the 
effect (v. supra, 745). To take a case of natural physical (biological) 
causation, it is said that if ‘the five kinds of seed’ (pancabljajatani) — the 
cause — -are to ‘sprout, grow up and attain maturity’ (vuddhim virulhim 
vepullam apajjeyyum, S. III.54) — the effect, three conditions have to be 
satisfied, viz. (1) the seeds have to be unbroken, not rotten, not 
destroyed by the wind or sun and fresh (akhandani aputlni avatatapa- 
hatani saradani, loc. cit .), (2) they must be well-planted (sukhasayitani, 

1 Paccayo hetu karanam nidanam sambhavo pabhavo ti adi atthato ekaip 
vyanjanato nanam, Vm. II.532. 

2 Cp. Sphutarthabhidharmakosavyakhya, Vol. 1, p. 188, ‘hetuh pratyayo 
nidanam karanam nimittam lingam upanisad iti paryayah. 

3 v. Nyanatiloka, Guide Through the Abhidihamma Pitaka, p. 118. 
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loc . cit.\ and (3) they must have the benefit of the earth and water. It is 
said that conditions (1) and (2) without (3) do not bring about the 
result, nor (1) and (3) without (2) but only when all three conditions 
are satisfied. The total cause thus consists of several conditions, each 
of which has a different relationship to the effect and is, therefore, a 
different type of condition. What the Patthana does is to analyse and 
define these various conditions. 1 Sometimes the relationship between 
cause and effect may be one of mutual dependence, in which case we 
would prefer not to talk of a cause or effect for there is no priority of 
the cause. Thus one of the relationships subsisting between ‘the 
psychophysical individual’ (namarupa) and his ‘consciousness’ 
(vinnanam) is such that ‘the psychophysical individual is dependent 
'on the consciousness’ (vinnanapaccaya namarupam, D. II.56) and ‘the 
consciousness is dependent on the psychophysical individuality’ 
(namarupapaccaya vinnanam, loc . cit .). This relation is defined in the 
Patthana as ‘the condition of mutual dependence’ (annamanna- 
paccaya-) 2 . 

(767) Buddhaghosa commenting on the word samuppada- (in 
paticca-samuppada-= causation) says that the word denotes the 
presence of a plurality of conditions and their occurrence together (in 
bringing about a result): ‘Samuppanna- means when arising, it arises 
together, i.e. co-ordinately, not singly nor without a cause’ (uppaj- 
jamano ca saha sama ca uppajjati na ekekato na pi ahetuto ti samup- 
panno, Vm. 521). 

(768) Causation in Early Buddhism is not subjective and is not a 
category imposed by the mind on phenomena. Its objectivity is 
emphasized: ‘Causation is said (to have the characteristics of) objec- 
tivity, necessity, invariability and conditionality’ (tathata avitathata 
anannathata idappaccayata ayam vuccati . . . paticcasamuppado, 
S. II.26). The Corny, explains these terms as follows: ‘ “Objectivity”, 
etc., are synonyms of what is characteristic of causation. As those 
conditions alone, neither more nor less, bring about this or that event, 
there is said to be “objectivity”; since there is no failure even for a 
moment to produce the events which arise when the conditions come 
together, there is said to be “necessity”; since no event different from 
(the effect) arises with (the help of) other events or conditions there is 
said to be “invariability”; from the condition or group of conditions, 

1 v. Nyantiloka, op . cit., pp. 118-127, for an account of these various relations 
as defined in the Patthana. 2 y. Nyanatiloka, op. cit., p. 120. 
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which give rise to such states as decay and death, etc., as stated, there 
is said to be “conditionality”.’ 1 

(769) That a causal sequence or concomitance occurs independently 
of us and that all we do is to discover this, is implied in the following 
description of causation: ‘What is causation? On account of birth 
arises decay and death. Whether Tathagatas arise or not, this order 
exists namely the fixed nature of phenomena, the regular pattern of 
phenomena or conditionality. This the Tathagata discovers and 
comprehends; having discovered and comprehended it, he points it 
out, teaches it, lays it down, establishes, reveals, analyses, clarifies it 
and says ‘look!” (Katamo ca paticcasamuppado ? Jatipaccaya . . . 
jaramaranam; uppada va Tathagatanam anuppada va Tathagatanam 
thita va sa dhatu dhammatthitata dhammaniyamata idappaccayata. 
Tam Tathagato abhisambujjhati abhisameti; abhisambujjhitva abhisa- 
metva acikkhati deseti pannapeti patthapeti vivarati vibhajati uttanl- 
karoti passatha ti caha, S. II.25). 

(770) This causal cosmic order (r. sa . . . dhatu dhamma\fa\X2tik . . . 
idappaccayata, loc . cit.) was known as the dhamma-dhatu, which is 
claimed to be thoroughly comprehended (suppatividdha, M. I.396) 
by the Buddha. Its causality is denoted by the term ‘dhammata’ which 
literally means ‘the nature of things’. Thus it is said, ‘it is in the nature 
of things (dhammata) that the absence of remorse is present in a virtuous 
person. A person who has no (feelings of) remorse need not determine 
in his mind that joy should arise in him. It is of the nature of things 
(dhammata) that joy arises in a person who lacks remorse. A person who 
is joyful need not determine in his mind that delight should arise in 
him. It is of the nature of things that delight arises in a joyful person.’ 2 
Here by the term ‘the nature of things’ (dhammata) are meant the 
causal psychological processes. But as we have seen, causality is not 

1 Tathata ti adlni paccayakarass’eva vevacanani. So tehi tehi paccayehi 
anunadhikeh’eva tassa tassa dhammassa sambhavato tathata ti. Samaggim 
upagatesu paccayesu muhuttam pi tato nibbattanam dhammanam asambhav’- 
abhavato avithata ti, annadhammapaccayehi anna-dhammanuppattito anannatha 
ti. Yatha vuttanam etesam jaramaranadlnam paccayato va paccayasamuhato va 
idappaccata ti vutto, SA. II, 41; cp. Vm. 518. 

2 Dhammata esa . . . yam silavato . . . avippatisaro uppajjati. Avippatisarissa 
. . . na cetanaya karaplyam ‘pamujjam me uppajjatu’ ti. Dhammata esa . . . yarn 
avippatisarissa pamujjam uppajjati. Pamuditassa . . . na cetanaya karanlyam € plti 
me uppajjatu’ ti. Dhammata esa . . . yam pamuditassa plti uppajjati, A.V. 2, 3, 
312; cp* for more examples, M. I.324, A. II.21. 
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confined to psychological processes. We mentioned an example of the 
operation of the causal process in the organic world ( y . supra , 7 66). 
Likewise, when it is said that among the causes of the failure of rain 
are the disturbances of temperature and pressure (wind) in the upper 
atmosphere, 1 we notice an attempt to give a physical causal explanation 
of the phenomenon of rain (although mythical and ethical reasons for 
rain are also mentioned in this context). 

(771) Those occurrences which are causally connected are considered 
to have the following relation, namely that (1) ‘whenever A is present, 
B is present’ (imasmim sati idam hoti, Ud. 2; M. I.264), and (2) ‘when- 
ever A is absent, B is absent’ (imasmim asati idam na hoti, Ud. 2; 
«M. I.264). This means that B does not occur unless A is present and 
occurs only when A is present. Thus a one-one correlation is estab- 
lished between the conditions constituting the cause and their effect. 
This is a scientific view of causation as opposed to the practical com- 
mon-sense view. 2 (1) and (2) constitute the two main principles of 
causal determination as stated in the Pali Nikayas. 3 From the above 
abstract formula may be distinguished the concrete formula, which has 
reference to the world of change. ‘From the arising of A, B arises; 
from the cessation of A, B ceases’ (imass’uppada idam uppajjati . . . 
imassa nirodha idam nirujjhati, Ud. 2, M. I.263, 264; S. II.70). 

(772) We find many applications of this formula. We have already 
noticed the explanation of psychological and physical processes 
(v. supra , 770) in terms of causation. We likewise find a causal explana- 
tion given of the origin of consciousness in order to reject the belief in 
an unchanging substratum of consciousness 4 (M. I.256-60). Similarly, 
we find a causal account of the genesis of the five constituents, we cling 
to. 5 Causal explanations are offered to repudiate the theory that 

1 v. . . . ime vassassa antaraya . . . upari akase tejodhatu pakuppati tena uppanna 
megha pativigacchanti . . . puna ca param . . . upari akase vayodhatu pakuppati, 
tena uppanna megha pativigacchanti, A. III. 243. 

2 v. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 264, ‘The practical agent, however, is content with a 
relation that is determinate only in the direction from cause to effect; wherever X 
occurs , E occurs. But the scientific investigator wants to find a relation that is 
equally determinate in either direction, that is, he seeks a one-one relation: 
wherever X occurs , E occurs , and E does not occur unless X has occur redd 

3 v. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 319. 

4 Cp. O. H. de A. Wijesekera, ‘Vedic Gandharva and Pali Gandhabba* in 
UCR., Vol. 2, p. 93. 

5 PaticcasamuppannS kho pan’ime pancupadanakkhandha . . . M.I.191. . 

P 
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everything is strictly determined by our own actions in the past 
(S. IV.230), to disprove the belief that moral degradation and purity is 
due to fortuitous circumstances (S. 111.69), and to show that the 
experience of pleasure and pain was not due to the work of metaphysical 
agents (S. II.38), etc. 

(773) These general applications of the causal principle have in turn 
to be distinguished from the special application in what is called ‘the 
Chain of Causation’ after Burnouf. 1 This has been practically the only 
aspect of causation in Buddhism discussed by many scholars. 2 They 
have thus given a distorted view of the role of causation in these texts. 
Keith says that ‘the chain of causation is essentially an explanation of 
misery; it tells us nothing regarding physical causes . . .’. 3 He concludes 
that ‘to assign to Buddhism faith in the uniformity of the causal process 
or of nature is absurd’ (op. cit ., p. 113), but it will be seen that this 
latter observation is without basis in the light of the evidence that we 
have adduced so far. Keith has failed to take sufficient note of the 
general formula of causation (y. supra, 771) or the two principles of 
causal determination, the mention both of psychological as well as of 
physical causal processes ( v . supra, 770) and the conception of the 
cosmos as a causally ordered whole (y. supra, 770) in the Pali Nikayas. 

(774) To discuss the problems raised by this ‘Chain of Causation’ and 
its treatment at the hands of scholars would divert us from our task. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to making a few observations 
pertinent to our purpose. Almost all scholars have said that the purpose 
of this ‘Chain’ is to explain misery. 4 This is only partly true. From the 
evidence of the texts, it appears to have been used primarily to explain 
rebirth and karma without recourse to the metaphysical atman- 
hypothesis of the Eternalists and without falling into the other extreme 
of Materialism. The Eternalists of the Upanisads explained rebirth and 
karma by assuming a self-identical soul which passed on from existence 
to existence as the agent of all actions and the recipient of reactions 

1 v. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought , p. 58. 

2 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 46-9; P. Oltramare, La For mule Bouddhique 
des Dou^e Causes, Geneva, 1909; Poussin, Theorie des Dou^e Causes, Gand, 1913; 
Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, pp. 58-70, 78-80; Stcherbatsky, The Cen- 
tral Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word ( Dharma , London, 
I 9 2 3, PP- 28-3 1 y 

3 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 112. 

4 v. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 58, ‘The Formula is held to 
expound the two truths of the origin of pain and the cessation of pain’. 
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(cp. Maitri, 3.1; Svet. 4.12). As an Empiricist (v. infra, 793) the Buddha 
could not posit the existence of a soul. At the same time he could not, 
like the Materialists, deny the continuity of the individual after death 
and the responsibility of the individual for his actions. The raison d'etre 
of the ‘Chain of Causation’ lies therefore mainly in the fact that it gives 
a causal account of the factors operating in maintaining the process of 
the individual and thereby of suffering. This is clear from the following 
statement: ‘In the belief that the person who acts is the same as the 
person who experiences ... he posits Eternalism; in the belief that the 
person who acts is not the same as the person who experiences ... he 
posits Materialism. Avoiding both these extremes the Tathagata preaches 
the doctrine in the middle. On ignorance depends our volitional acts 
'(sankhara) 1 ... In this manner there arises this mass of suffering . . . does 
there cease this mass of suffering’. 2 Another purpose for which the 
‘Chain’ was employed was to substitute an empirical causal explanation 
of the (relative) origin and development of the individual in place of 
an explanation in terms of metaphysical first causes or final causes. 
Thus, after enumerating the causal process of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the individual, the Buddha says: ‘Would you, O monks, 
knowing and seeing thus probe (lit. run behind) the prior end of things 
... or pursue (lit. run after) the final end of things?’ (api nu tumhe 
bhikkhave evam jananta evam passanta pubbantam va patidhaveyyatha 
. . . aparantam va adhaveyyatha, M. 1 . 265). In the face of this evidence 
it is surprising that many scholars (Kern, Jacobi, Pischel, Schayer) 
should have tried to explain this ‘Chain’ as a ‘kosmische Emanations- 
formel’, 3 comparing it with the Sankhya series. In fact it is expressly 
implied that ‘ignorance’ (avijja) is not a first cause: ‘The first beginning 
of ignorance is not known (such that we may say), before this there 
was no ignorance, at this point there arose ignorance’ . . . but that ignor- 
ance is causally conditioned can be known’ (purima . . . koti na panna- 
yati avijjaya ‘ito pubbe avijja nahosi, atha paccha sambhavl’ ti . . . 
Atha ca pana pannayati ‘idappaccaya avijja’ ti, A. V.113). 

1 For a detailed discussion of the meaning of this term, v. K. N. Jayatilleke, 
‘Some Problems of Translation and Interpretation T, UCR., Vol. 7, pp. 213-23. 

2 So karoti so patisamvediyati ti . . . sassatam etam pareti. Anno karoti anno 
patisamvediyati ti . . . .ucchedam etam pareti. Ete te . . . ubho ante anupagamma 
majjhena Tathagato dhammam deseti; avijjapaccaya sankhara . . . evam etassa 
kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hoti . . . evam etassa kevalassa dukk- 
hakkhandhassa nirodho hot! ti, S. II.20, 21. 

3 v. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 79. 
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(775) From the use made of causation in the Nikayas, one could see 
that causal empirical explanations were everywhere substituted (e.g. 
theories of perception, knowledge, consciousness, etc.), for prevalent 
metaphysical theories. What about the theory of causation itself? Was 
it metaphysical or empirical ? A comparison with some of the theories 
of causation in the Hindu philosophical schools is not without value 
for this purpose, in order to see more clearly where the Buddhist 
theory stood. We may list these theories as follows: 

1. Saktivada (the theory that the cause is a kind of force) — Purva 
Mlmamsa. 

2. Satkaranavada = Vivartavada (the theory that everything has 
Being as its cause and is a manifestation of Being) — Vedanta. 

3. Satkaryavada (the theory that the effect is contained in the cause) — 
Sankhya. 

4. Asatkaryavada = Arambhavada (the theory that the effect is not 
contained in the cause and is something new) — Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

(776) Of these the Saktivada, which resembles an Activity theory 1 of 
causation, is criticized in the BHS. text, the Salistamba Sutra. Here it is 
said that although the ‘element of heat’ (tejodhatuh) is a causal factor 
in making a seed grow, it does not do this out of its own will: ‘It does 
not occur to the element of heat, “I shall bring this seed to maturity” ’ 
(tejodhator api naivam bhavati, ‘aham bijam paripacayami’ ti, Arya 
Salistamba Sutra, Ed. Sastri, p. 5). This sentiment, it may be noted, 
was already expressed in a psychological context in the Nikayas, when 
it was said for instance that ‘a person who lacks remorse need not 
make an act of will (saying), “ Let joy arise in me\ It is of the nature 
of things that joy arises to one who lacks remorse’ (avippatisarissa na 
cetanaya karaniyam ‘ pamujjam me uppajjatu ti. Dhammata esa . . . 
yam avippatisarissa pamujjam uppajjati, A. V.2; v. supra , 724). We 
may observe from this that even in psychological causation, a con- 
scious act of will was not always considered necessary in bringing 
about a subsequent psychological state. This constitutes a criticism 
of the animistic and activist conception of causation. 

(777) Although the Satkaryavada, which is an Entailment theory 2 
holding that the cause necessarily brings about its effect, which is 
contained in it and the Vedantic Satkaranavada are not mentioned as 

1 v. A. C. Ewing, The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy , pp. 169—72. 

2 v. Ewing, op. cit pp. 162-9. 
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such, we meet with foreshadowings of these two theories in pre- 
Buddhistic thought. In the Aitareya Aranyaka, where it was said that 
Water was the cause and the world the effect (v. supra , 760), we find 
the statement, ‘whatever there is belonging to the son, belongs to the 
father; whatever there is belonging to the father, belongs to the son ’, 1 
meaning by ‘father’ and ‘son’ cause and effect respectively. This seems 
to imply both that the effect (son) is contained in the cause (father) 
and that the cause (father) persists in the effect (son). This resembles 
the Satkaryavada. Similarly in the thought of Uddalaka we found that 
Being (sat) was the ultimate substance, which manifested itself in the 
variety of the forms of nature (y. supra , 25); this is analogous to the 
Satkaranavada. Now it seems to be this kind of belief of theory, which 
implies the presence of the effect in the cause or the immanence of the 
cause in the effect, that is criticized in the Potthapada Sutta (Digha 
Nikaya). Here in the causal sequence ‘milk, curds, butter, ghee, etc.’, 
it was pointed out that one should not consider ‘milk’ to persist in 
‘curds’ or ‘curds’ to exist in ‘milk’ in some mysterious manner ( v . 
supra , 534), this is the kind of claim made in the above two theories. 
One may observe that according to the Satkaryavada, ‘the oil exists 
in the sesamum, the statue in the stone, the curd in the milk '. 1 The 
Asatkaryavada, the least metaphysical theory, was in fact later con- 
fused with the causal theory of the Buddhists . 3 

(778) The Buddhist theory is therefore empirical since it spoke only of 
observable causes without any metaphysical pre-suppositions of any 
substrata behind them. It closely resembles the Regularity theory 4 
except for the fact that it speaks of the empirical necessity (avitathata, 
v. supra , 768) of the causal sequence or concomitance and does not 
seem to hold that all inductive inferences are merely probable ( v . supra , 
758). At the same time it is necessary to note that the Buddhist theory 
of causation was not deterministic ( v . supra, 764), since it included 
mental decisions among the causal factors and these were not con- 
sidered to be strictly determined. Thus, it is said that ‘a person who 
knows and sees things as they are, need not make an effort of will 
(saying), “I shall become disinterested”; it is of the nature of things 
that a person who knows and sees becomes disinterested ’. 5 But 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.8.1; SBE., Vol. 1, p. 212. 

2 v. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 257. 3 Ibid. 

4 v. Ewing, op. cit., pp. 160-2. 

5 Yathabhutam . . . janato passato na cetanaya karaniyam ‘nibbindaml’ ti. 
Dhammata esa . . . yam yathabhutam janam passam nibbindati, A. V.313. 
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elsewhere it is said that if a person ‘being ardent gains knowledge and 
insight, is pleased and satisfied with his knowledge and insight and 
because of it praises himself and looks down on others ’ 1 (M. 1.195), he 
would not progress on to the next stage of his spiritual development 
(foe. cit.). So what is ‘in the nature of things’ (dhammata) is only a 
probability and not a necessity, when psychological factors are in- 
volved. 

(779) It is evident that causation plays a central role in the Nikayas. 
It is claimed to be the truth about the universe discovered by the 
Buddha in the final stage of his enlightenment (Ud. 1, 2; Vin. I.i, 2). 
It is expressly identified with the dhamma: ‘He who sees (the nature of) 
causation, sees the dhamma (i.e. the teaching) and he who sees the 
dhamma sees (the nature of) causation’ (yo paticcasamuppadam 
passati so dhammam passati, yo dhammam passati so paticcasamup- 
padam passati, M. I.191). A stanza of great antiquity found both in 
the Pali and the BHS. literature reads as follows: 

Pali: ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesam hetum Tathagato aha, 
tesan ca yo nirodho evamvadl Mahasamano. 2 

Buddhist Sanskrit: ye dharma hetuprabhava hetum tesam 
Tathagato’ vadat, 

tesan ca yo nirodha evamvadl Mahasramanah. 3 
I.e. the Great Recluse says that the Tathagata has spoken of the cause 
of things, which arise from causes and also of their cessation. Besides, 
it is said that the recluse Gotama in preaching his doctrine makes 
statements which are ‘meaningful’ (sappatihariyam, M. II. 9) and 
‘causal’ (sanidanam, loc. cit.). Apart from this, there is much in- 
scriptional evidence for a widespread belief in causation in the Buddhist 

world. 4 

(780) In the light of the above evidence, we cannot subscribe to 
Thomas’ belief that in Buddhism causation was never applied as a 
‘universal philosophical principle’, 5 to a similar view of Keith to which 

1 . . . Appamatto samano nanadassanam aradheti. So tena nanadassanena 

attamano hoti paripunnasamkappo. So tena nanadassanena attan’ukkamseti 
param vambheti, loc. cit. 2 Vin. I.41. 

3 The Lankavatara Sutra, Ed. Nanjio, p. 444; Aryapratityasamutpada Sutra, 
printed in Arya Salistamba Sutra, ed. Sastri, p. 26. 

* v. S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , Vol. 2, Part I, 1929, pp. 152 ff. 
H. Johnston, ‘The Gopalpur Bricks’, JRAS., 1938, pp. 549 ff.; B. C. Law, ‘The 
Formulation of the Pratltyasamutpada’, JRAS., 1937? PP* 2 90 ff. 

5 Life of the Buddha , p. 199. 
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we have already referred (y. supra 9 773) nor with R. E. Hume’s remark 
that ‘neither Buddha nor the Buddhist writings had any interest in 
problems of . . . scientific causation’. 1 Kern’s criticism that in the 
‘Chain of Causation’ ‘the difference between post hoc and the propter 
hoc is utterly ignored’ 2 is invalid, since the mention of the two prin- 
ciples of causal determination shows an awareness of the difference 
between coincidental and causal sequences. Thomas’ observation that 
to say that ‘birth is the cause of old age’ is ‘like calling day the cause of 
night’ 3 is the kind of objection that has been levelled against the 
Regularity theory even in its modern form . 4 

(781) Mrs Rhys Davids has said that ‘the only general principle of 
thought put forward in Europe which harmonizes with Buddhist 
axioms is that “Principle or Law of Sufficient Reason” for which 
certain logicians notably Leibniz claimed equal rank with the three 
named above, namely that “nothing happens without a reason why it 
should be so rather than otherwise”. This comes very near to the 
idappaccayata (this is conditioned by that) of Buddhist causality’. 5 
This is a very misleading suggestion for the two have nothing in 
common. It is true that according to Leibniz’s law of sufficient reason 
‘nothing happens without a reason’, 6 but the reason is best known to 
God, who creates the best of all possible worlds, in which whatever 
happens necessarily contributes towards making it the best. This is 
the sufficient reason for all contingent truths and it lies in (the goodness 
of) God, who chose out of his free will to create this world in preference 
to every other possible world, which was relatively less perfect. 7 Since 
the knowledge of these reasons involves an infinite analysis of possible 
facts, in the light of their contribution to the goodness of possible 
worlds (and/or compossibility 8 ), the reasons cannot usually be known 
by men. 9 This is an attempt to explain things in terms of final causes. 10 

1 ‘Miracles in the Canonical Scriptures of Buddhism’ in JAOS., Vol. 44, p. 162. 

2 Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 47. 3 History of Buddhist Thought, p. 62. 

4 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 282. 5 ‘Logic (Buddhist)’ in ERE., Vol. 8, p. 133. 

6 B. Russell, The Philosophy of Leihni %, p. 32. 

7 R. L. Saw, Leibniz , Penguin Books, London, 1954? P* 36. 

8 Russell has suggested that in an esoteric account of his philosophy, Leibniz 
tries to account for existence by purely logical considerations, with no mention 
of God or creation, v. A History of Western Philosophy, p. 617. 

9 R. L. Saw, op. cit., pp. 32, 33. 

10 Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz, P* 34- ‘Thus the law of sufficient reason, 
as applied to actual existents, reduces itself definitely to the assertion of final 


causes . , 
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It will be seen that this conception is theistic, metaphysical and relates 
to final causes. It is, therefore, utterly opposed to the conception of 
empirical causation as we find it in Buddhism. 1 

(782) Mrs Rhys Davids hailed the appearance of the causal theory of 
the Buddhist texts for the first time in Indian thought as an evolutionary 
moment in the history of ideas in one of her earlier works. 2 She dis- 
tinguished between the ‘formula of causation in general’ 3 from the 
‘Chain of Causation’ in her article on ‘Paticcasamuppada’ in the ERE. 4 
But when she changed her views about what constituted the message 
of original Buddhism and the methodology of discovering this, we 
find her anxious to dismiss causation as playing a very minor role in 
Early Buddhism. 5 She tries to make out that the causal theory was a 
contribution of the monk Kappina, suggests the flimsiest of evidence 
for this and ends up by admitting the weakness of her own surmise. 6 
She then tries to play down the importance of causation by suggesting 
that ‘Gotama was a Way-mandater, not Cause-mandater’ (op. cit ., 
p. 146), that the applied formula . . . was not included in the list of 
sayings adduced as a final charge to his men by the dying Founder’ 
(op. cit., p. 152) and such considerations, none of which contradict or 
explain the important place that causation has in the Pali Canonical 
texts. Her whole theory has to be dismissed on methodological 
grounds. She starts with certain a priori assumptions as to what 
Original Buddhism ought to have taught, picks out what appears to 
support her views (after a good deal of misinterpretation at times) and 
dismisses the great bulk of the material as monkish editing. When a 
statement occurs too frequently it is discarded as a ‘stereotyped 
phrase’. 7 If it occurs rarely, it is likewise rejected when it does not 

1 Russell speaks of two principles of sufficient reason, the general and the 
special (The Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 30), the former applying to possible existents 
and the latter to actual existents (pp. 30, 36). He says that the former is ‘a form 
of the law of causality asserting all possible causes to be desires or appetites" 
(p. 30). Even this conception of causality is opposed in Buddhism (v. supra , 776). 

2 Buddhism, Williams and Norgate, London, 1912, pp. 105, 106. 

3 ‘Paticcasamuppada", ERE., Vol. 9, p. 672. 

4 We find this distinction drawn even in Sakya or Buddhist Origins , London, 

1931, p. 152, where she speaks of ‘the abstract statement" and ‘the concrete 
application". 5 Sakya or Buddhist Origins , pp. 133, 162. 

6 Op. cit., p. 143, ‘Save for the opening lines, I do not see that these verses, 
imputed to Kappina, strengthen my surmise, that in him we have a man chiefly 
responsible for Sakya becoming, in repute, a religion based on causation". 

7 v. Sakya or Buddhist Origins, p. 136, ‘Further, the prose rejoinder of Sariputta 
is a stereotyped phrase occurring elsewhere in the Pitakas". 
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agree with her assumptions or what they imply. 1 On the basis of such 
a method of purely imaginative reconstruction, there is no limit to the 
number of largely speculative theories, which can be claimed to be the 
original message of Buddhism. For this reason, such speculations are 
of little value for scholarship, since no objective methodological 
criteria and rules of interpretation are adhered to. 

(783) Inductive inferences in Buddhism are therefore based on a 
theory of causation. These inferences are made on the data of per- 
ception, normal and paranormal. What is considered to constitute 
knowledge are direct inferences made on the basis of the data of such 
perceptions. All the knowledge that the Buddha and his disciples 
claim to have in ‘knowing and seeing’ (v. supra , 741), except for the 
knowledge of Nirvana, appears to be of this nature. For reasons of 
space we cannot examine all the doctrines of Buddhism in order to see 
whether they could be explained on this basis. Nor is this necessary, 
for we are concerned only with the epistemological foundations of the 
thought of the Canon. We shall therefore merely illustrate by taking 
a few samples, how the doctrines of Buddhism may be considered to be 
epidemically derived from direct inferences based on perception, 
normal or extrasensory. 

(784) Let us first take some examples of direct inferences based on the 
data of normal perception: 

(1) The statement that ‘on account of birth there is decay and death’ 
(jatipaccaya . . . jaramaranam, S. II. 2 5) is an empirical generalization 
based on the observation (by perception) that all those who are 
‘known and seen’ to be born eventually grow old and die. From the 
observed cases the inductive inference (anvayanana-) is made that all 
those who are born, whether in the past or in the future, grow old and 
die. 

(2) The statement that ‘all conditioned things are impermanent’ 
(sabbe sankhara anicca, M. I.228) is a similar empirical generalization. 
Quoting this example, Professor Wijesekera has observed that ‘this is 
not given as a result of metaphysical inquiry or of any mystical 
intuition but as a straightforward judgment to be arrived at by 
investigation and analysis. It is founded on unbiased thought and has 
a purely empirical basis’. 2 

1 v. op. cit p. 136, ‘Further, the verse found in inscriptions on ruins at Benares 
and elsewhere occurs nowhere else in the Pitakash 

2 O. H. de A. Wijesekera, The Three Signata , Kandy, i960, pp. 2, 3. 

p ♦ 
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(3) When it is asked whether the Buddha holds that the statement 
‘grief, lamentation, mental agony, sorrow and anxiety arise from and 
originate from attachment’ (piyajatika . . . sokaparidevadukkha- 
domanassupayasa piyappabhavika, M. II. 108), he says ‘yes’ (evam 
etam, loc. cit .) and adds that ‘it should be understood in this way’ (tad 
amina p’etam . . . pariyayena veditabbam, loc . cit.). He then enumer- 
ates a series of observed historical instances of people in Savatthi, who 
because of their deep attachment to their loved ones, were given to grief 
when they died and lost their senses. He also recounts a case where a 
person killed his betrothed and committed suicide in the hope of re- 
uniting with her in the hereafter, when she professed not to love him. 1 

(4) The statement that ‘among human beings there aren’t the usual 
characteristics, which constitute species’ (n’atthi manussesu lingam 
jatimayam puthu, Sn. 607) or in other words that the human race was 
biologically one species, is based on a keen observation of nature. 2 
It is said that the grasses, trees, worms, moths, ants, four-footed 
creatures, serpents, fishes, birds have ‘characteristics that constitute 
species’ (lingam jatimayam, Sn. 601-6) and that therefore there are 
‘different species’ (annamanna jatiyo, loc. cit.) among them. But this 
is not the case with human beings, who do not have such character- 
istics in respect of their hair, head, ears, colour, etc. (loc. cit.); the 
difference among men is said to be only nominal (vokaran ca manus- 
sesu samannaya pavuccati, Sn. 61 1). 

(785) Statements were not only justified on the basis of empirical 
evidence but were rejected as false when they conflicted with what was 
empirically observed. Thus the statement held by certain recluses and 
brahmins to the effect that ‘so long as a person is young one is en- 
dowed with intellectual capacity . . . but this is lost with old age* 
(yavad evayam bhavam puriso daharo . . . tavad eva paramapanna- 
veyyattiyena samannagato hoti yato . . . ayam . . . vayo anuppatto . . . 
atha tamha pannaveyyattiya parihayati ti, M. 1 . 82) is said to be in- 
correct. In support of this the Buddha points to his own example and 
to ‘four centenarians (cattaro . . . vassasatayuka, loc . cit.) in the Order 
who are endowed with the highest intellectual capacity despite their 
old age. Likewise, the proposition held to be true by certain recluses 

1 Atha kho sa itthi samikam etad avoca: . . . ahan ca tam na icchamT ti. Atha 
kho so puriso tam itthim dvidha chetva attanam uppatesi: ubho pecca bhavissama 
ti, M. II.109, no. 

2 For a detailed account of this argument, v. G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. 
Jayatilleke, Buddhism and the Race Question , UNESCO, 1958? PP* 35“ 7- 
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and brahmins to the effect that ‘all those who kill living creatures 
experience pain and sorrow in this life itself 5 (yo koci panam atimapeti, 
sabbo so ditth’eva dhamme dukkham domanassam parisamvediyati, 
S. IV.343) is said to be false since some people are honoured in this 
very life if they kill the king’s enemies (loc. cit.). 

(786) We find at the same time that many of the doctrines of Buddhism 
are claimed to be inductive inferences based on the data of extra- 
sensory perception. In this respect, extrasensory perception is 
treated at the same level as normal perception and it is considered 
possible to make both valid and erroneous inferences on this data 
(v. infra, 790). It may be asked whether the claims to extrasensory 
perception belong to the mythical and miraculous element in the Canon 
and whether these claims were actually made by the Buddha and his 
disciples. There is reason to believe that these claims were actually 
made. There is no doubt that yoga-practices prevailed among the 
thinkers of the Middle and Late Upanisads, the Jains, some of the 
Ajivikas and the Buddhists. Claims of this kind were common to all 
these schools. They are not considered miraculous but the result of the 
natural development of the mind in the Buddhist texts ( y . supra, 724) 
and have a close connection with the central doctrines of Buddhism 
( v . infra , 797). Some of these experiences such as ante-natal retro- 
cognition 1 have been claimed by people under deep hypnosis. 2 For 
others such as telepathy and clairvoyance, it is believed that there is a 
certain amount of experimental data which tends to confirm the exis- 
tence of such faculties. 3 We have reason therefore to believe that genuine 
claims were made about having these experiences. The other question 
is whether these experiences were veridical or delusive. This falls outside 
the scope of our study and we do not propose to examine it here. 

1 Cp. a similar but less explicit claim attributed to Pythagoras, v. Kirk and 
Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers, p. 223. 

2 v. Th. Flournoy (Professor of Psychology, University of Geneva), Des 
Indes a la Planete Mars, Geneva, 1899; W. McDougall, An Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology , Sixth Edition, London, 1948, p. 510 ff.; cp. Charles A. Cory (Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy, Washington University), ‘A Divided Self* in 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. XIV, Boston, 1919—20, pp. 282, 283 ; cp. also 
Ian Stevenson, The Evidence for Survival from Claimed Memories of Former In- 
carnations, Thamesmouth Printing Co. Ltd., Essex, 1961, and C. J. Ducasse, The 
Belief in a Life after Death , Illinois, 1961, p. 241-299. 

3 v. J. B. Rhine, New Frontiers of the Mind, Penguin Books, 1950; cp. by the 
same author, The Reach of the Mind, London, 1948; also, R. Tischner, Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance, London, 1925. 
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(787) Prominent among the doctrines derived as an inductive in- 
ference on the basis of the data of extrasensory perception, is karma 
as taught in the Pali Canonical texts. There is said to be a general as 
well as a specific correlation between the kind of life led in this world 
and one’s state of survival. Now it is said that ‘the decease and sur- 
vival of beings is to be verified by one’s (clairvoyant) vision’ (sattanam 
cutupapato . . . cakkhuna sacchikaraniyo, A. II. 183). But with this 
clairvoyant vision one is also said to notice a correlation between the 
character of a person and his state of survival: ‘He sees some beings 
endowed with bodily, verbal or mental misconduct, who reproach the 
holy men, hold false views and act in accordance with false views born 
in a state of decline, in an unhappy condition, in a state of downfall and 
a lower state at death on the dissolution of the body; and (he sees) 
other beings, who are born in a happy state, in a heavenly world at 
death on the dissolution of the body ’. 1 It is this correlation between 
good character and a happy state after death, and bad character and 
an unhappy state after death that is called karma . For a person who has 
this clairvoyant vision is said ‘to know how these beings fare 
according to their karma’ (yathakammupage satte pajanati, loc . cit.). 

(788) In the Mahasihanada Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya, the Buddha 
claims to test this in a way analogous to the testing of an hypothesis. 
The Buddha says that he first examines by means of his telepathic 
powers the mind of a certain individual in order to gauge the general 
tone of his character. From this knowledge in the light of the karma- 
hypothesis he expects the individual to be born in a certain state after 
death. At a later time he observes this individual with his clairvoyant 
perception to see in what state he has survived and finds that the 
prediction made in accordance with the above hypothesis is confirmed, 
thus verifying the truth of the hypothesis. The text reads as follows: 
‘Here I observe with my mind the mind of a certain person as follows: 
“This person so conducts himself, behaves in such a way and follows 
such a path that at death on the dissolution of the body he would be 
born in an unhappy state . . . ; at a later time I observe him by means of 
(my) clear paranormal clairvoyant vision, surviving in the unhappy 

1 So . . . passati . . ime . . . satta kaya-duccaritena samannagata vacl° . . . 
mano-° . . . ariyanam upavadaka miccha-ditthika miccha-ditthi-kamma- 

samadana. Te kayassa bheda param marana apayam duggatim vinipatam nirayam 
upapanna. Ime va pana . . . satta kayasucaritena samannagata vacl° . . . mano-° . . . 
ariyanam anupavadaka . . . te kayassa bheda param marana sugatim saggam 
lokam upapanna ti. D. I.82. 
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state and experiencing extremely unpleasant sensations. Just as if 
someone with sight were to observe a pit full of coals, without flames 
or smoke . . . and a tired person walking on the only road leading to 
this pit and say, “this person surely walks and moves in such a way and 
follows such a road that he will fall into this pit”; at a later time he 
would see him fallen into that pit of coals experiencing extremely 
painful sensations’. 1 

(78 8a) The Buddha criticizes the Jain ascetics for not personally 
verifying the truth or falsity of their karma-theory. He approaches 
some Jain ascetics who were practising self-mortification in the belief 
that self-induced suffering was an expiation of past sins, which become 
exhausted as a result (M. I.92, 93). He finds that the theory on which 
these practices were based, was accepted on the basis of the omniscience 
of their teacher, but was not individually verified by them. He asks them 
the following questions to all of which the Jain ascetics gave negative 
answers. Do you know ‘whether or not you existed in the past’ 
(ahuvam’eva mayam pubbe, na nahuvama ti, M. I.93)? Do you know 
‘whether you, did or did not do any evil karma in the past’ (akaram’eva 
mayam pubbe papam kammam, na akarama ti, loc . cit.) ? Do you know 
‘what kind of evil karma you did in the past’ (evarupam va papam 
kammam akarama ti, loc . cit .) ? Do you know ‘what amount of suffer- 
ing (due to sin) has been spent, what amount remains to be spent and 
what amount of suffering was altogether necessary (for expiation)’ 
(ettakam va dukkham nijjinnam ettakam va dukkham nijjaretabbam 
ettakamhi va dukkhe nijjinne sabbam dukkham nijjinnam bhavissatl 
ti, loc . cit.). The example of the Jain ascetic was apparently contrasted 
with the personal verification of his past karma on the part of the 
disciple of the Buddha (see, however, infra , 798, 799). 

(789) The correlations worked out between different kinds of acts 

1 Idaham . . . ekaccam puggalam evam cetasa ceto paricca pajanami: tatha’ yam 
puggalo patipanno tatha ca iriyati tan ca maggam samarulho yatha kayassa bheda 
param marana duggatim . . . upapajjissatl ti; tam enaip. passami aparena samayena 
dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena atikkantamanusakena . . . duggatim . . . upapannam 
ekantadukkha tippa katuka vedana vediyamanam. Seyyatha ’pi . . . angarakasu . . . 
pur’angaranam vltaccikanam vltadhumanam, atha puriso agaccheyya . . . kilanto 
. . . ekayanena maggena tam eva angarakasum panidhaya, tam enam cakkhuma 
puriso disva evam vadeyya: tatha’yam bhavam puriso patipanno tatha ca iriyati 
tan ca maggam samarulho yatha imam yeva angarakasum agamissatl ti; tam enam 
passeyya aparena samayena tassa angarakasuya patitam ekantadukkha . . . vedana 
vediyamanam, M. I.74. 
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and the expected consequences in a subsequent human existence are 
presumably to be verified in the same manner. Some of these correla- 
tions are as follows: (1) a person who kills living creatures (panati- 
patl, M. III.203) . . . tends to be short-lived (appayuka-samvattaniko, 
loc . cit.), while a person who refrains from killing living creatures 
(panatipata pativirato, loc . cit.) . . . tends to be long-lived (dlghayuka- 
samvattaniko, loc . cit.), (2) a person who harms creatures (sattanam 
vihethakajatiko, M. I.204) . . . tends to be sickly (bavhabadhasam- 
vattaniko, loc . cit.), while a person who refrains from harming 
creatures (avihethakajatiko, loc. cit.) — tends to be healthy (appa- 
badhasamvattaniko, loc. cit.), (3) a person who is angry and irritable 
(kodhano . . . upayasabahulo, loc. cit.) . . . tends to be ugly (dub- 
bannasamvattaniko, loc. cit.), while a person who is not so, tends to be 
beautiful (pasadikasamvattaniko, loc. cit.), etc. 

(790) However, it is said that some of the inferences based on one’s 
clairvoyant vision may be invalid. The Mahakammavibhanga Sutta, 
Majjhima Nikaya, takes the following four examples: 

(1) The first is that of a recluse or brahmin who attains a state of 
mental concentration, in which he sees with his clairvoyant vision a 
certain person who has misconducted himself born in an unhappy state 
after death. On the basis of this experience he forms the following 
conclusions, viz. (i) there are evil acts (atthi . . . papakani kammani, 
M. III.21), (ii) there is an evil consequence for misconduct (atthi 
duccaritassa vipako, loc. cit.), (iii) that all those who kill living 
creatures, steal, etc. ... are born in an unhappy state after death (yo . . . 
panatipatl adinnadayi . . . sabbo so . . . param marana . . . duggatim . . . 
uppajjati, loc. cit.), (iv) that those who assert (i), (ii) and (iii) are right 
and the others wrong (ye evam jananti, te samma jananti. Ye annatha 
jananti, miccha tesam nanan ti, loc. cit.). It is said that 4 what he has 
himself known, himself seen, himself experienced’ (samam natam 
samam dittham samam viditam, loc. cit.) he dogmatically claims to be 
‘the only truth, all else being false’ (idam eva saccam mogham annam, 
loc. cit.). 

(2) The second example is that of a person who similarly attains a 
state of mental concentration, but sees with his clairvoyant vision a 
person who has done evil in this life born after death in a happy state. 
He comes to conclusions which are diametrically opposed to those of 
(1), viz. (i) there are no evil acts, (ii) there is no evil consequence of 
misconduct, (iii) that all those who kill living creatures, steal, etc. . . . 
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are born in a happy state after death, and (iv) that those who assert 

(2) (i), (ii) and (iii) are right and the others wrong. 

(3) and (4) Two other examples are given to illustrate the other two 
possibilities, namely, that of a person who sees a person of good 
conduct born in a happy state and in an unhappy state respectively. 

(791) In the course of this Sutta, it is pointed out that the Buddha does 
not deny the validity of the claims to have observed what they did claim 
to observe (M. III.2 12-15; e.g. Yan ca kho so evam aha: apaham 
puggalam addasam idha panatipatim adinnadayim . . . param marana 
. . . sugatim . . . upapannan ti — idam assa anujanami, i.e. I grant his 
claim to have seen an individual who kills and steals, born after death 
in a happy state). But he denies the validity of some of the inferences 
made on the basis of these experiences. It is shown, for example, that 
all four generalizations made from a single instance are mistaken, e.g. 
yan ca kho so evam aha: yo kira bho panatipati . . . sabbo so . . . 
duggatim . . . uppajjatl ti, idam assa nanujanami, i.e. I do not approve 
of his claim that all those who kill ... are born in an unhappy state. 
This shows a realization of the fact that one cannot make generaliza- 
tions on the basis of one (or a few) instances. 1 But at the same time, 
the general rule that good acts tend to make one’s future state of 
survival happy and vice versa is not denied for the apparent exceptions 
(2 and 4) are explained as due to the performance of good or evil 
deeds, as the case may be, sometime or another in one’s past lives 
(cp. pubbe va’ssa tarn katam hoti . . . paccha va, M. III.214, 215) or 
due to a change of heart at the moment of death (maranakale va’ssa 
hoti . . . , loc. cit.). 

(792) Not only, therefore, does Buddhism not give a theistic or meta- 
physical interpretation to these experiences, but considers it necessary 
that we draw the right inferences from them in the same sense in 
which it was necessary for us to be right about our inferences from 
sense-experience. 

(793) We have tried to show that perception (normal and paranormal) 
and inductive inference are considered the means of knowledge in the 
Pali Nikayas. The emphasis that ‘knowing’ (janam) must be based on 
‘seeing’ (passam) or direct perceptive experience, makes Buddhism a 
form of Empiricism. We have, however, to modify the use of the term 
somewhat to mean not only that all our knowledge is derived from 

1 v. Stebbing, op. cit. } p. 247. 
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sense-experience 1 but from extrasensory experience as well. This 
extension we believe is justified in the light of the reasons that we gave 
earlier (v. supra , 735). The definition of the term in Runes 5 Dictionary 
of Philosophy also allows us to use the term ‘empiricism 5 to include 
the entire conscious content of the mind and not merely the data of the 
senses: ‘That the sole source of knowledge is experience. . . . Experi- 
ence may be understood as either all conscious content, data of the 
senses only or other designated content 5 (. s.v .). Its empiricism is also 
seen in its attitude to the problems of substance (v. supra , 535), cause 
(v. supra, 778), the a priori (y. supra , 429, 436), perception ( V . supra, 
744), meaning ( V . supra, 53 6 f.) and lastly metaphysics (y. supra, 
377 ff.; infra, 816). 

(794) Early Buddhism should therefore be regarded not as a system 
of metaphysics but as a verifiable hypothesis discovered by the Buddha 
in the course of his ‘trial and error 5 experimentation with different 
ways of life. We agree therefore with Dr Warder when he says that 
‘the Buddha legend synthesizes the quest for truth on scientific 
principles regardless of past traditions: observation of life, experi- 
ments in asceticism (under various teachers and independently), final 
deduction of a way to end suffering 5 . 2 We also agree with him when, 
comparing Buddhism with Epicureanism, he says, ‘Both attacked old 
superstitions and sought knowledge of nature, knowledge which we 
may characterize as scientific on account of its basis of perception, 
inference, verification , etc. 53 (italics mine). 

(795) In the Nikayas, it is stated, how the Buddha left the household 
life in his youth (yobbanena samannagato, M. 1 . 163) for his ‘noble 
quest 54 (ariya pariyesana, M. I.162) for happiness, immortality, 
supreme perfection, security and Nibbana (asokam amatam asamki- 
littham yogakkhemam nibbanam, M. 1 . 163). He seems to have tried 
out the various methods practised by the Jains, Ajlvikas and the 
thinkers of the Middle and the Late Upanisads. He says that he ex- 
perimented with the four kinds of religious practices of penance 

1 Empiricists usually mean by experience, sense-experience, v. Ewing, The 
Fundamental Questions of Philosophy, p. 39; Russell defines ‘Empiricism’ as ‘the 
assertion, “all synthetic knowledge is based on experience”’, Human Knowledge, 

p. 516. 

2 Op. cit., p. 57. 3 1 hid. 

4 The ‘ignoble quest’ (anariya pariyesana) is described as the quest of what is 
subject to birth, decay, death, etc., being subject to them, while the ‘noble quest’ 
(ariya pariyesana) is the quest of what is not subject to birth, decay and death, etc. 
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(tapassi), self-mortification (lukha-), avoidance (jeguccha-) and 
seclusion (pavivitta-) (M. I.77). Here ‘avoidance’ appears to be a 
reference to Jainism for it is said ‘I used to walk up and down con- 
scientiously extending my compassion even to a drop of water, praying 
that even the dangerous bacteria in it may not come to harm’ (so . . . 
sato va abhikkamami sato patikkamami, yava udabindumhi me daya 
paccupatthita hoti: ma ham khuddake pane visamagate sanghatam 
apadessan ti, M. I.78). The rest of the practices which are numerous 
and are described in detail (M. I.77-9) are of the kind practised by the 
Ajivikas. 1 In this context are mentioned a few other theories he tried 
out. One of these was that ‘salvation was by ritual’ (yannena suddhi, 
M. I.82), well known in the Vedic tradition. 2 Another was ‘salvation, 
by food’ (aharena suddhi, M. 1 . 80) held by certain recluses and brah- 
mins who seem to have believed that salvation resulted from eating a 
special kind of food and gradually reducing it to the point of starvation. 
This was based on the theory that ‘when the blood becomes dry, the 
bile and phlegm dries up and when the flesh wastes away, the mind 
becomes exceedingly clear’. 3 But he found that ‘by this mode of life 
and conduct, by tfiese ascetic practices, he did not attain any extra- 
ordinary spiritual knowledge and insight’ (taya . . . iriyaya taya 
patipadaya taya dukkarikarikaya najjhagamam uttarim manussad- 
hammam alamariyananadassanavisesam. . . M.I.81). So when the Buddha 
says that neither ‘the addiction to sense-pleasures’ (kamamuccha, 
M. I.241) nor the ‘self-induced torture of the body’ (opakkamika duk- 
kha tippa . . . loc. cit.) tend to produce knowledge and insight (nanaya 
dassanaya, loc. cit .), it has an empirical basis in his own experiences. 

(796) The Buddha also seems to have learnt the technique of yoga, 
found in the Middle and Late Upanisads, under the teachers Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta. Before this, he seems to have tried 
certain other yoga practices with the idea of curbing his mind (cetasa 
cittam abhinigganheyyam, M. 1 . 242) or stopping his breathing 
(appanakam jhanam jhayeyyam, M. I.242) by the sheer effort of will. 
But these efforts were a failure. He is reported to have left Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta dissatisfied (nibbijja pakkamim, 
M. 1 . 1 66) but what he learnt from them seems to have been of some 

1 Basham, op. cit. 3 pp. 96-7, 118-9, 169-71. 

2 Cp. Brh. 1. 5. 2., ‘By offering with milk for a year one escapes repeated death* 
(Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads 3 p. 87). 

3 Lohite sussamanamhi pittam semhan ca sussati, 

mamsesu khiyamanesu bhiyyo cittam pasldati, Sn. 434» 
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value. For when he attained enlightenment he immediately thinks of 
preaching to these two, saying that they were ‘wise, intelligent and 
with little defilements . . . and were likely to comprehend his 
teaching very soon’ (pandito . . . medhavl . . . apparajakkhajatiko . . . 
so imam dhammam khippam eva ajanissati ti, M. 1 . 169, 170). His en- 
lightenment is not considered to be a mysterious single act of intuition 
but the discovery by means of the developed natural faculties of the 
mind of the cause and cessation of suffering (Ud. 1-3). Knowledge of 
salvation is had only as the final phase of a gradual process of discipline 
and not in a sudden act of intuition: ‘I do not say that one can win the 
final knowledge at the very beginning; it is had from a gradual dis- 
cipline, a gradual mode of action and conduct’ (naham adiken’eva 
annaradhanam vadami api ca anupubbasikkha anupubbakiriya 
anupubbapatipada annaradhana hoti, M. 1.479, 480). 

(797) The method of verification of the Four Noble Truths is stated 
in detail in a number of similar passages which recur throughout the 
Nikayas. Briefly, it consists in the practice of the virtuous life (ariyena 
sllakkhandhena samannagato, M. 1 . 3 46) followed by the restraint of 
the senses (indriyasamvara-, loc. cit .), the development of mindfulness 
(satisampajanna-, loc . cit.), and the elimination of the five impediments 
(pancanivarane pahaya, M. I.347). This results in the possibility of 
attaining the first up to the fourth jhana, in which there is ‘a per- 
fection of equanimity and mindfulness’ (upekkhasatiparisuddhim, 
loc . cit.). In this state there would be manifested the six-fold higher 
knowledge (abhinna, v. supra , 727). Of the six only three are necessary 
for the saving knowledge. The first is retrocognition with which he 
verifies the fact of pre-existence (y. supra , 754). The second is clair- 
voyance, with which he verifies the fact of karma ( V . supra , 755). The 
third is ‘the knowledge of the destruction of the defiling impulses’ 
(asavanam khayanana-, M. I.348). With this he verifies the Four Noble 
Truths (loc. cit.). ‘As he thus knows and sees, his mind is emancipated 
from the inflowing impulses of sensuous gratification, personal im- 
mortality and ignorance; along with this emancipation arises the 
knowledge that emancipation has been attained.’ 1 The above stages 
are often described as the stages of moral excellence (sila-, M. 1 . 145), 
mental concentration (samadhi, loc. cit.), spiritual knowledge (panna, 
loc. cit.), emancipation (vimutti, loc. cit.) and the knowledge and 
vision of emancipation (vimuttinanadassana-, loc. cit.). 

1 Tassa evam janato evam passato kamasava pi . . . bhavasava . . . avijjasava pi 
cittam vimuccati, vimuttasmim vimuttam iti nanaip hoti, M. I.348. 
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(798) Not everyone, however, was capable of verifying the doctrine 
in this manner. We have seen that only sixty out of five hundred were 
capable of attaining the ‘higher knowledge’ (v. supra , 752). ‘ The rest ’ 
are said to be ‘emancipated by knowledge alone’ (. . . itare panna- 
vimutta, S. I.191). The question is asked: ‘Why is it that some monks 
gain the emancipation of the mind, while others have only emancipa- 
tion through knowledge’ (atha kincarahi idh’ekacce bhikkhu cetovi- 
muttino ekacce pannavimuttino ti, M. I.437). The reason given is that 
it was due to the ‘difference in their faculties’ (tesam . . . indriya- 
vemattatam, loc . cit.). 

(799) The mention of this kind of emancipation raises a number of 
questions. It meant that the doctrine was not fully verified by the 
disciple but was accepted on trust, even if the conviction of emancipa- 
tion was real and directly experienced. The doctrine of rebirth and 
karma and the greater part of the theory of Buddhism would have 
had to be accepted on faith by such a person since he did not have 
within him or develop the power of verifying them. This explains the 
conception of the saint with faith (saddha) in the Pali Canon (v. supra , 
674 f.). Such a person need attain only the first jhana (M. I.435; 
A. IV.422; A. V.343) after which he reflects that the five constituents 
in it are ‘sorrowful . . . empty and devoid of substance’ (dukkhato . . . 
sunnato anattato samanupassati, M. I.435). So he turns his mind away 
from these states (so tehi dhammehi cittam pativapeti, loc . cit.) and 
directs it to the element of immortality (amataya dhatuya cittam 
upasamharati, M. I.436) thinking ‘this is peaceful and excellent 
namely the cessation of all processes, the abandoning of all limitations, 
the elimination of desire, dispassion, cessation, Nibbana. Established 
on that he attains the destruction of the inflowing impulses’. 1 

(800) We may next turn to the question of the limits of knowledge. 
Is knowledge unlimited in scope? Is omniscience possible? Is it the 
case that certain things cannot be known? These questions appear to 
have been posed at a time when Scepticism was rife. 

(801) It is important to note that what the Buddha claimed was ‘a 
three-fold knowledge’ (tisso vijja). He does so in a Sutta in which he 
disclaims omniscience in the sense of knowing all at once all the time: 

1 Etam santam etam panltam yadidam sabbasankharasamatho sabbupadhipa- 
tinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago nirodho nibbanan ti. So tattha tthito asavanam 
khayam papunati, M. I.43 6. 
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those who say that the Recluse Gotama is omniscient and all-seeing 
and professes to have an infinite knowledge and insight, which is 
constantly and at all times present to him, when he walks or stands, 
sleeps or keeps awake — are not reporting him properly and mis- 
represent him (as claiming) what is false and untrue’. 1 Asked how he 
should be correctly reported he says: ‘in proclaiming that the Recluse 
Gotama has a three-fold knowledge, one would report him properly 
and not misrepresent him’. 2 This three-fold knowledge consists of 

(1) unlimited (yavad eva akankhami, M. I.482) retrocognition, 

(2) unlimited clairvoyance, and (3) knowledge of the destruction of the 
inflowing impulses (foe. cit.). It will be seen that it was the same know- 
ledge which the disciples who verified his teaching claimed to have 
(v. supra , 727). On the evidence of the Nikayas themselves this is too 
narrow a definition of his field of knowledge for it fails to include the 
other forms of higher knowledge, such as telepathy, etc. (y. supra , 727), 
which both the Buddha and his disciples claimed to have. The probable 
reason for this restriction was the fact that it was this three-fold know- 
ledge that really mattered. 

(802) This very statement in which he claims only ‘a three-fold 
knowledge’ would have thus left the door open for speculation as to 
what the real extent of his knowledge was. At another place, the 
Buddha is credited with the statement: ‘those who assert that the 
Recluse Gotama denies that there is any recluse or brahmin who was 
omniscient or all-seeing, are not stating the truth and are falsely accus- 
ing me of saying what is not true’. 3 He then says that what he stated 
was that ‘there is no recluse or brahmin, who would know and 
see everything all at once’. 4 This means that it is possible for someone 
to know everything but not all at once. This is in fact the sense in 
which omniscience is ascribed to the Buddha in the Milindapanha 

1 Ye te evam ahamsu: Samano Gotamo sabbannu sabbadassavl, aparisesam 
nanadassanam patijanati: carato ca me titthato ca suttassa ca jagarassa ca satatam 
samitam nanadassanam paccupatthitan ti, na me te vuttavadino, abbhacikkhanti 
ca pana man te asata abhutena ti, M. I.482. 

2 Tevijjo Samano Gotamo ti . . . byakaramano vuttavadi e’eva me assa na ca 
mam abhutena abbhacikkheyya, loc . cit. 

3 Ye te evam ahamsu: Samano Gotamo evam aha: natthi so samano va brah- 
mano va yo sabbannu sabbadassavl aparisesam nanadassanam patijanissati; n’etam 
thanam vijjatl ti; na me te vuttavadino abbhacikkhanti ca pana mam te asata 
abhutena ti, M. II. 127. 

4 Natthi so samano va brahmano va yo sakid eva sabban nassati sabbam 
dakkhiti n’etam thanam vijjatl ti, loc. cit. 
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(pp. 102 ff.). In the parable of the Simsapa leaves, the Buddha takes a 
handful of leaves in the Simsapa forest and says that what he has taught 
is like the leaves in his hand and what he knew but did not teach is like 
the leaves in the forest (S. V.437). This means that he claimed to know 
much more than he taught but he did not claim omniscience. Nor does 
he in the Nikayas deny omniscience in the sense of knowing every- 
thing but not all at once. Yet it is clear that according to the earliest 
accounts in the Nikayas, the Buddha did not claim (an unlimited) pre- 
cognitive knowledge. In the Pasadika Sutta, Dlgha Nikaya, it is said, 
‘It is possible that other heretical teachers may say “the Recluse 
Gotama has a limitless knowledge and vision with regard to the past 
but not with regard to the future” . . .V The Buddha goes on to 
explain that ‘with regard to the past the Tathagata’ s consciousness 
follows in the wake of his memory’ (atitam addhanam . . . arabbha 
Tathagatassa satanusari vinnanam hoti, loc. cit .). He recalls as much as 
he likes (so yavatakam akankhati tavatakam anussarati, loc . cit .). 
‘With regard to the future the Tathagata has the knowledge resulting 
from enlightenment that “this is the final birth . . ’ 2 This appears 
to be an admission that the Buddha did not claim to have (at least an 
unlimitedyprecognitive knowledge of the future. This fits in with his 
disbelief in Strict Determinism (v. supra , 764). 

(803) While the Aggi-Vacchagotta Sutta mentioned that the Tathagata 
had a three-fold knowledge, we find it mentioned in one place in the 
Anguttara that ‘there are six intellectual powers of the Tathagata* 
(cha yimani . . . Tathagatassa Tathagatabalani, A. III.417). The six 
constitute, in addition to the three-fold knowledge, the following: 
(i) ‘the Tathagata knows, as it really is, what is possible as possible 
and what is imposible as impossible’ (. . . Tathagato thanan ca 
thanato atthanan ca atthanato yathabhutam pajanati, loc. cit.), (ii) ‘the 
Tathagata knows as it really is, the effects according to their con- 
ditions and causes, of the performance of karma in the past, present 
and future’ (. . . Tathagato atitanagatapaccupannanam kammasa- 
madananam thanaso hetuso vipakam yathabhutam pajanati, loc . cit.), 
and (iii) ‘the Tathagata knows, as it really is, the corruption, perfection 
and arising from contemplative states of release, concentration and 

1 Thanam . . . vijjati yam annatitthiya . . . evam vadeyyum-Atitam kho 
addhanam arabbha Samano Gotamo atlrakam nanadassanam pannapeti, no ca kho 
anagatam . . D. III. 134. 

2 Anagatan ca kho addhanam arabbha Tathagatassa bodhijam nanam uppajjati 
— Ayam antima jati . . ., loc. cit. 
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attainment’ (. . . Tathagato jhanavimokkhasamadhisamapattinam sam- 
kilesam vodanam vutthanam yathabhutam pajanati, loc. cit,). 

(804) The knowledge of possibility and impossibility is illustrated at 
great length in the Vibhanga (335-8). Some of the impossibilities seem 
to be logical, e.g. ‘it is impossible for two universal monarchs to be 
born simultaneously in the same world’ (atthanam etam . . . yam 
ekissa lokadhatuya dve rajano cakkavattl uppajjeyyum, Vbh. 336). 
Others are causally impossible, e.g. ‘it is impossible for a good con- 
sequence to arise for one whose conduct is evil’ (atthanam etam . . . 
yam kayaduccaritassa ittho . . . vipako nibbatteyya, Vbh. 337). 

(805) ‘The ten (intellectual) powers’ (dasa . . . balani, M. I.71) of the 
Tathagata mentioned in the Nikayas and the Vibhanga (335-44) add 
the following four to the above list of six: (i) ‘the Tathagata knows, as 
it really is, the mode of life leading to all states (of survival)’ (Tathagato 
sabbatthagaminim patipadam yathabhutam pajanati, loc . cit,), (ii) ‘the 
Tathagata knows, as it really is, the world with its various and diverse 
elements’ (Tathagato anekadhatunanadhatulokam yathabhutam paja- 
nati, loc, cit,), (iii) ‘the Tathagata knows, as it really is, the various 
predilections of beings’ (Tathagato sattanam nanadhimuttikatam 
yathabhutam pajanati, loc, cit,), and (iv) ‘the Tathagata knows, as it 
really is, what goes on in the senses and faculties of other beings and 
individuals’ (Tathagato parasattanam parapuggalanam indriyaparo- 
pariyattam yathabhutam pajanati, loc, cit,). Despite the apparent 
progress from three to six and six to ten, it is difficult to say that there 
is genuine change in the conception of the intellectual powers of the 
Buddha. The seven powers added to the list of three are commonly 
attributed to the Buddha throughout the Nikayas and it is difficult to 
say that the transition from three to ten represents a change in stratum. 

(806) But the position is different, as we pointed out ( v , supra, 649) 
in the Patisambhidamagga, where we notice that the Buddha is 
credited with ‘knowing all the future’ (sabbam anagatam janati, p. 131) 
and is omniscient ( v , supra , 649). 

(807) We may next turn to the problem of the unanswered (avyaka- 
tani) questions. The list is enumerated in paragraph 378 (v. supra, 
378). Professor Murti has translated avyakatani as ‘the Inexpressibles’: 
‘The Inexpressibles (avyakata, Skt. avyakrtavastuni) occur in very 
many dialogues. They are invariably enumerated as fourteen and 
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practically in the same order 5 . 1 This translation is not literally correct. 
Vyakaroti is used of answering or explaining a question (s.v. PTS. 
Dictionary); vyakata-, the past passive participle would therefore 
mean ‘explained, answered 5 and the negative form a-vyakata-, ‘un- 
explained, unanswered 5 . Dr Murti is also not correct in saying that 
these questions are ‘invariably enumerated as fourteen 5 . Only ten 
questions are mentioned in the Pali Canon 2 and it is in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature that the list is extended to fourteen. 3 The Pali 
citations mention only two possibilities with regard to the duration 
and extent respectively of the universe, while the list of fourteen 
mentions four possibilities. 

(808) The problem is on what grounds these questions were un- 
answered. Were they in principle answerable though left unanswered? 
If so, were they unanswered because the Buddha did not know the 
answers to them (Scepticism, Naive Agnosticism) or was it because 
although he knew the answers, they were not relevant to the central 
problems of religion (Pragmatism). On the other hand, were they in 
principle unanswerable? If so, were the solutions beyond the grasp 
of the human intellect, transcending the limits of knowledge (Rational 
Agnosticism) or were the questions (logically) meaningless and there- 
fore not admitting of an answer (Logical Positivism). We may exhibit 
these alternatives in a table on the following page. 

(809) The above possibilities have not been carefully distinguished 
by scholars in their endeavour to explain why the Buddha set aside 
these questions. The above alternatives need not, however, be mutually 
exclusive for the following situations are possible, (i) that some 
questions were set aside for some reasons and others for other reasons, 
(ii) that on some interpretations the questions were answerable and on 
others not, (iii) that the Pragmatist solution need not necessarily 
imply that the Buddha knew the answers. It is possible that the Buddha 
did or did not know the answers or that the questions were un- 
answerable but that he still adopted the Pragmatist attitude to them. 
Let me call this the Pragmatist solution in the weak sense. 

(810) Now solution (1) has been given by Keith. He combines with 
this the Pragmatist solution in the weak sense. It has also been sug- 
gested by Jacobi that Buddhism was influenced by the Sceptic’s 

1 T. R. V. Murti, The. Central Philosophy of Buddhism , London, 1 955 ? P* 3^* 

2 v. D. I.191; M. I.426, 484-5; S. III.257; A. II.41. 

3 v. Murti, op. cit. } p. 36, fn. 2. 
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attitude to these questions, which is also the same as (i). 1 Keith says: 
‘It is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a genuine agnostic, 
that he had studied the various systems of ideas prevalent in his day 
without deriving any greater satisfaction from them than any of us 
today do from the study of modern systems, and that he had no 
reasoned or other conviction on the matter’. 2 ‘He is silent, not merely 
because knowledge of these matters does not tend to Nirvana, but 

Unanswered questions 
Answerable 


(I) 

Did not know the an- 
swers (Scepticism, Naive 
Agnosticism) 



(3) (4) 


Beyond the grasp of the Logically 

intellect; transcends the meaningless 

limits of knowledge (Logical 

(Rational Agnosticism) Positivism) 

because men hold various opinions regarding them.’ 3 ‘This leads 
clearly to the conclusion that agnosticism in these matters is not 
based on any reasoned conviction of the limits of knowledge; it rests 
on the two-fold ground that the Buddha has not himself a clear con- 
clusion on the truth on these issues, but is convinced that disputation 
on them will not lead to the frame of mind which is essential for the 
attainment of Nirvana.’ 4 In other words, the Buddha was a Naive 
Agnostic who did not know the answer to these questions. 

1 v. SBE., Vol. 45? P- xxviii. 2 Buddhist Philosophy , p. 63. 

3 Op. cit. y p. 44. 4 1 hid., p. 45. 


( 2 ) 

Knew the answers but 
they were irrelevant for 
gaining spiritual know- 
ledge or salvation (Prag- 
matism) 

Unanswerable 
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(8 1 1) It is necessary to point out that whichever of the above solutions 
be true, the Buddha had a Pragmatist reason in the weak sense (as 
defined above) for rejecting these questions. This is clear from his 
often repeated remark: ‘These (questions) are not connected with the 
goal, with the teaching nor with the fundamentals of the religious life 
and do not conduce to disinterest, dispassion, cessation, tranquillity, 
higher consciousness (■ v.l . higher knowledge 1 ), realization and 
Nirvana’. 2 

(812) But Keith’s solution that the Buddha rejected these questions 
out of ignorance is not only not supported by the texts but appears in 
fact to be contradicted by them. Keith’s statement that the Buddha was 
silent regarding these questions ‘because men hold various opinions 
regarding them’ is not true. The Buddha certainly says that men hold 
various views regarding these questions, which result in violent 
controversy (Ud. 67, v . supra , 377) but he does not say that he left 
them unanswered because of this. Keith gives three references in support 
of his explanation of the silence of the Buddha — ‘ Udana , p. 11; SN. 
V.437; DN.fi. 179’ (op. cit.y p. 44, fn. 3). Of these instances, the subject 
is not even discussed at Udana , p. 11 and DN. i.179 (i.e. D. I.179). 
SN. V.437 (i.e. S. V.437) suggests the very opposite of what Keith is 
saying, since it is stated here (the parable of the Simsapa leaves, v. 
supra y 802) that the Buddha knows much more than he has taught and 
he has not taught certain doctrines out of pragmatist reasons. Malun- 
kyaputta put the question directly to the Buddha in regard to his 
failure to answer these questions, ‘it is the honest (lit. straightforward) 
thing to say, “I do know or see this” if it is the case that one does not 
know or see this’ (ajanato kho pana apassato etad eva ujukam hoti 
yadidam: na janami na passaml ti, M. I.428). The fact that the Buddha 
did not answer this question may also be considered as evidence 
against the correctness of solution (1) since we would otherwise have 
to say that the Buddha was dishonest and was evading the issue. 

(813) There is a superficial similarity between the attitude of the 
Sceptic and that of the Buddha towards these questions. Sanjaya like 
the Buddha refuses to give a definite answer to four of the ten 

1 The word ‘abhisannaya* occurs at D. I.191 and abhinnaya elsewhere (e.g. 
M. I.431). 

2 Na h’ete . . . attha-samhita, na dhamma-samhita, na adibrahmacariyaka, na 
nibbidaya, na viragaya, na nirodhaya, na upasamaya, na abhisannaya (v.l. 
abhinnaya), na sambodhaya, na nibbanaya samvattanti, D. I. 191; M. 1.431; 
S. V.437* 
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‘unanswered questions’. 1 But this is said to be ‘due to his stupidity and 
ignorance’ (mandatta momuhatta, D. I.27) unlike in the case of the 
Buddha. The very fact that Scepticism was distinguished from Budd- 
hism points to the difference of the Buddhist solution. 

(814) The parables of the arrow ( V . supra> 603) and Simsapa leaves 
appear to support solution (2). The parable of the arrow seems to 
imply indirectly that questions regarding who shot the arrow, etc., 
can in principle be answered though they are irrelevant for the purpose 
of a cure. The parable of the Simsapa leaves (V. supra , 802) states that 
what the Buddha knew but did not preach was comparable to the 
leaves on the trees of the Simsapa forest, while what he taught was as 
little as the leaves in his hand; it is said that he did not teach the rest 
because it was irrelevant for our purpose. The statement that if the 
soul was identical with the body or different from it, then the religious 
life would be impossible, 2 implies that the theses ‘the soul is the same 
as the body’ and ‘the soul is different from the body’ were both in a 
sense known to be false. But it is possible that these statements were 
considered to be false only on one interpretation and not on the strict 
interpretation (v. supra , 478) that was given to them. Likewise, one 
cannot read too much into the parable of the arrow; and the parable 
of the Simsapa leaves does not necessarily imply that the ten questions 
were meaningful ones to which the Buddha knew the answer. There 
is, therefore, no decisive evidence in support of solution (2). 

(815) The third solution has been suggested by Beckh 3 and offered 
by Murti, who sees in these questions a parallel with the Kantian 
antinomies. Murti says, ‘The similarity of the avyakrta to the cele- 
brated antinomies of Kant . . . cannot fail to strike us’. 4 ‘The formula- 
tion of the problems in the thesis-antithesis form is itself evidence of 
the awareness of the conflict in Reason. That the conflict is not on the 
empirical level and so not capable of being settled by appeal to facts 
is realized by Buddha when he declares them insoluble. Reason in- 
volves itself in deep and interminable conflict when it tries to go beyond 
phenomena to seek their ultimate ground.’ 5 The similarity in fact 

1 I.e. ‘does the Tathagata exist after death’? (hoti Tathagato param marana, 
D. I.27) in accordance with the four possibilities. 

2 Tam jlvam tam sariran ti va . . . ditthiya sati . . . annam jivam annam sarfran 
ti va . . . ditthiya sati brahmacariyavaso na hoti, S. II.61. 

3 Buddhismus , Berlin und Leipzig, 1919, Vol. I, p. 120. 

4 Op. cit.y p. 38. 5 Ibid., p. 40. 
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extends beyond the subject-matter and ‘the formulation of the problems 
in the thesis-antithesis form’. We have seen that both the theses and 
anti-theses were proved to be true by the debaters at that time (y. 
supra, 378 ff.). Besides, with regard to the problem of the origin of 
things, the Buddha clearly recognized that no empirical answer was 
possible since the earlier we went back in time there was a possibility 
of going back still farther and no ultimate origin of ‘phenomenal 
existence’ (samsara) could be found empirically (v. supra, 10,774). 
Was this because the universe had no beginning in time (like a negative 
infinite series, viz. -1, -2, -3, etc.) or because the origin could not be 
discovered by extending one’s paranormal memory backwards because 
of its remote ancestry in the past? The BHS. literature seems to have 
adopted the former alternative in turning anamatagga- into anavar- 
agra-, i.e. ‘without beginning or end’ (. s.v . BHS. Dictionary). If we 
confine ourselves to the Pali Nikayas there seems to be a recognition 
of the limitations of empiricism and of the impossibility of discovering 
the truth about this question by empirical investigation. 

(816) While this rational agnostic solution remains a possibility with 
regard to the problem of the origin, duration and extent of the uni- 
verse, the other six questions appear to have been discarded on the 
grounds that they were (logically) meaningless, as we have already 
shown ( v . supra, , 474 f., 478 £). This clearly resembles the solution 
of the Logical Positivist of such questions ( V . supra, 476 f.). 

(817) It is necessary, however, to draw a distinction between the 
solution of the Logical Positivist and that of the Buddhist. The 
Buddhist while saying that is meaningless to ask whether one exists 
in (hoti), does not exist in (na hoti), is born in (upapajjati), is not born 
in (na upapajjati) in Nirvana, still speaks of such a transcendent state as 
realizable. The meaninglessness of these questions is thus partly due 
to the inadequacy of the concepts contained in them to refer to this 
state. This is clearly brought out in a verse in the Suttanipata. The 
Buddha was asked the question: ‘The person who has attained the 
goal — does he not exist or does he exist eternally without defect; 
explain this to me well, O Lord, as you understand it?’ 1 The Buddha 
explains: ‘The person who has attained the goal is without measure; 
he does not have that with which one can speak of him’. 2 The 

1 Atthamgato so, uda va so natthi, udahu ve sassatiya arogo, tam me muni 
sadhu viyakarohi, tatha hi te vidito esa dhammo, Sn. 1075. 

2 Atthamgatassa na pamanam atthi, yena nam vajju tam tassa natthi, Sn. 1076. 
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transempirical cannot be empirically described or understood (v. supra > 
480) but it can be realized and attained. The Tathagata freed from the 
conception of form, sensation, ideas, dispositions and consciousness 
is said to be ‘deep, immeasurable and unfathomable, like the great 
ocean 5 (gambhlro appameyyo duppariyogaho seyyatha pi mahasa- 
muddo, M. I.487). ‘Whereof one can speak of him — that he does not 
have 5 (yena nam vajju tarn tassa natthi, Sn. 1076) and hence one has 
to be silent. In this respect alone it resembles the Positivist’s outlook: 
‘Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent 5 . 1 This attitude 
has, however, to be distinguished from Agnosticism . 2 It was not that 
there was something that the Buddha did not know, but that what he 
‘knew 5 in the transcendent sense could not be conveyed in words 
because of the limitations of language and of empiricism. 

1 L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus , 1933, 7, p. 189. 

2 This does not mean that the theistic interpretation is the correct one; cp. 
S. Radhakrishnan, ‘To me the silence is not a proof either of denial or agnosti- 
cism . . . Silence is on occasions the only language of true worship . . . Our 
thoughts of God are always images though they may not be graven images/ 
(‘The Teaching of Buddha by Speech and by Silence’, The Hibbert Journal y 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 350 ff.); cp. also R. L. Slater, Paradox and Nirvaria , Chicago, 
1950, p. 121. 
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(8 1 8) Criticizing Oldenberg’s view that the Upanisadic concept of 
Brahman (neuter) becomes in Buddhism the God Brahma/ Thomas 
says, ‘the idea of Brahma (neuter) in the old Upanisads is said to have 
been hypostatized in Buddhism into a personal God Brahma. But this 
rather implies that the older philosophical idea had been known to the 
Buddhists and this has been transformed into a much less philosophic 
conception. We have no evidence that Early Buddhism even knew it’ 
(History of Buddhist Thought, p. 90). Of the Tevijja Sutta, Thomas 
says: ‘The Tevijja Sutta, the discourse on the three-fold knowledge, 
the Vedas, undertakes to discuss the value of sacrifice and the brahmins 
are represented as holding that it leads to life in the Brahma world. 
But the Brahma world as described belongs purely to the Buddhist 
conception of the universe. It is a definite region above the heavens of 
sense pleasure . . .’ (op. cit ., p. 86). Thomas’ conception seems to be 
that the neuter Brahman is ‘the chief conception’ (op. cit., p. 87, fn. 1) 
of the Upanisads and likewise that the Brahmaloka in the Brahmanas 
and Upanisads was a state attainable on earth and not a place to be 
reached after death. Our contention is that the idea of a personal 
Brahma and of Brahmaloka as a place is the dominant conception of 
both the late Brahmanas and the Early Upanisads and that the Tevijja 
Sutta is criticizing these beliefs and not the impersonal concepts which 
dominate the Middle and Late Upanisads. We have already shown how 
Brahma (masc.) is used along with Brahman (neuter) in the Brah- 
manas and the Early Upanisads, which do not strictly distinguish 
them in usage and where the personal concept prevails and is even 
carried over to the Late Upanisads (v. supra, 269). 

(819) It is the same with the concept of the Brahmaloka. It is the 
highest world in the Brahmanas. In the KauS. Br. (20.1) the world of 


Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus , p. 286. 
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Brahman is the most real 1 (sattamam) of the worlds and is the heaven 
above the world of the gods, fathers, the living, the world of Agni, 
of Vayu, of Indra, 2 of Varuna and of men. In the early Upanisads it is 
still the highest and the seventh world from the world of men (Brh. 
4.3.33). ^ is definitely a place to be attained only after death and by 
journeying there (Brh. 6.2.15, Ch. 4.14, 5-6, 5.10.2). The conception of 
the Brahmaloka as a state attainable in this life emerges only sporadic- 
ally in the Early Upanisads, where a special theory is put forward such 
as, for instance, when it is suggested that we enter the Brahmaloka in 
deep sleep (Ch. 8.3.2). But even in the later Upanisads where Brahman 
is clearly a state attainable in this life, the earlier view of the Brahmaloka 
was still too strong to be put aside altogether. We see this clearly in 
the Mundaka Upanisad, where the earlier idea of the ‘meritorious 
Brahmaloka won by good works’ (punyas sukrto brahma-lokah, 

I. 2.6) is criticized as an insecure goal {op. cit., 1.2.7) even though those 
who attain the imperishable Brahman {op. cit ., 2.2.2) are still repre- 
sented as departing ‘through the door of the sun to where the immortal 
purusa is’ (surya-dvarena . . . yatramrtah sa purusah, op. cit. 1.2.11) 
as at Brh. 6.2.15 an d Ch. 4.15 5-6, and attaining immortality in the 
Brahma-worlds (brahmalokesu) only at the end of time (parantakale, 
op. cit., 3.2.6). When therefore it is said in the Buddhist texts that 
Sariputta thought ‘the brahmins were obsessed with the idea of the 
Brahma world’ (ime kho brahmana brahmalokadhimutta, M. II. 194) 
and decides to preach to them ‘the path to companionship with 
Brahma’ (brahmanam sahavyataya maggam, loc. cit.) it is a reference 
to a genuine Brahmanical belief and not a fanciful Buddhist conception 
as Thomas seems to think, when he says commenting on the Tevijja 
Sutta: ‘What is expounded here is not the brahmin theory at all but 
the possibility of attaining to the Brahma-world as the Buddhists 
conceived it to exist, that is by the practice of the Brahma- viharas’ 
{op. cit., p. 87). According to the Buddhist texts there are five types 
of brahmins mentioned in the Vedic literature of which one is said to 
be those who follow tradition but develop metta (compassion) (A. 

II. 225). That the practice of metta leads to the Brahma-world is not a 
later Buddhist conception, but one found in the Early Upanisads. In 

1 The text has ‘saptamanT (the seventh) but this is a mistake as Keith has said 
(v. Rgveda Brahmanas Translated, HOS., Vol. 25, p. 457, fn. 3). 

2 . . . devalokam pitrlokam jivalokam . . . agnilokam . . . vayulokam . . . 
indralokam . . . varunalokam mrtyulokam . . . Brahmano lokam ndkam saptamam 
lokanam . . . 
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the Chandogya where Vedic knowledge is said to be handed down from 
Brahma, it is said that those who learn and teach the Vedas and practise 
ahimsa to all creatures except at holy places (ahimsan sarvabhut- 
anyanyatra tirthebhyah) reach the Brahma-world (brahmalokam 
abhisampadyate, 8.15.1). 

(820) The reference made to Brahmanical ideas in the Tevijja Sutta 
can easily be illustrated from Brahmanic and Early Upanisadic pas- 
sages. The Tevijja Sutta speaks of the brahmins of the three Vedas 
worshipping (ayacanti thomayanti panjalika, D. I.240) the sun and the 
moon at their rising (yato uggacchanti, loc . cit.) and setting (yattha ca 
ogacchanti, loc. cit.) and of talking of the path leading to companion- 
ship of the moon and sun (candimasuriyanam sahavyataya maggam, 
loc . cit.). It also speaks of their turning round in worship at the turn of 
the sun and the moon (panjalika namassamana anuparivattanti, loc. cit.). 
In the Kausltaki Upanisad we are told that Kausltaki used to worship 
the rising sun (udyantam adityamupatisthate, 2.7) and similarly the 
setting sun (as tarn yantam, loc. cit.). He turns himself with the turn 
of the sun *(adityasyavrtam anvavarta, 2.8.9; cp. P. anuvattati) and 
likewise worships the moon (2.9). In the Tait. Br., Indra teaches 
Bharadvaja a universal science (sarvavidya) which is a new version 
of the three-fold knowledge (esa u eva trayi vidya . . . , 3.10.11.5), 
which makes it possible for him to become immortal and attain to the 
companionship of the sun: tarn sa viditva amrto bhutva svargam 
lokam iyaya adityasya sayujyam amrto ha eva bhutva svargam lokam 
ety adityasya sayujyam ya evam veda esa u eva trayi vidya (Joe. cit.). 
The ideal here is sayujya (companionship) which is accurately con- 
veyed by the Pali sahavyata-, ‘fellowship’. That the brahmins of the 
three Vedas pray to (avhayama, D. I.244) Indra, Soma, Varuna, 
Isvara, Prajapati, Brahma, Maharddhi and Yama, the Vedic gods and 
expect to be born in the highest heaven as a result (D. I.244) is again 
a common conception of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanic schools 
mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta (D. I.237) are the main early Brah- 
manical schools as Wijesekera has shown. 1 The ‘Bhavyarijjha ( v.l . 
Bahvarija, v. Rhys Davids, SBB., II, p. 303) brahmana’ are the earliest 
brahmins of the Rgvedic school, known as the Bahvrcas, whose 
brahmana text Keith surmises was the single tradition from which 
the Aitareya and the Kausltaki Brahmanas were composed. 2 The 

1 ‘A Pali Reference to Brahmana-Carana-s’ in Adyar Library Bulletin , Vol. 20, 

Parts 3-4, pp. 294-309. 2 HOS., Vol. 25, p. 22; cp. JRAS., 1915, pp. 493~ 8 * 
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‘Chandoga brahmana’ are the Chandogas of the school of the Sama 
Veda and whose brahmana text which included the Chandogya Upani- 
sad is mentioned in the Katyayana Srauta Sutra (xxii), the Parasarasmrti 
(i.38/39.4.28) and by Panini (4.3.129). The ‘Addhariya brahmana’ are 
the Adhvaryus, which, as Weber says, is the old name for the brah- 
mins of the school of the Yajurveda . 1 The ‘Tittiriya brahmana’ are 
the brahmins of the school of the Black Yajurveda, who had the 
Taittirlya Brahmana. There is apparently a significant omission of the 
school of the White Yajurveda to which the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
and the Sathapatha Brahmana, which contains this Upanisad, belongs. 
Wijesekera argues that this is because this Brahmana (and presumably 
this school) was of a later date than the Tevijja Sutta or was too new 
to be designated by the masculine plural, which should be used to 
denote the teachings of the older Brahmanas (purana-prokta- brah- 
mana-) according to Panini (4.3. 101; 4.2.64). In our opinion, a simpler 
and a more probable explanation is that the school which was re- 
sponsible for the Sathapatha Brahmana is denoted by ‘Addhariya 
brahmana’. For as Weber has shown the Sathapatha Brahmana 
applies the term Adhvaryus to its own adherents whilst their op- 
ponents are called Carakadhvaryus who are the objects of censure . 2 
So the brahmanical schools mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta are the 
earliest and main schools of the Vedas , 3 viz. 

School Text 

Rgveda-bavharija brahmana Bahvrca Brahmana (lost) but in- 

(Bahvrcas) corporated in the Aitareya and 

Kausltaki Brahmanas. 
Samaveda-chandoga brahmana Chandogya Brahmana 

(Chandogas) 

Yajurveda- tittiriya brahmana Taittirlya Brahmana 

(Taittiriyas) 

Yajurveda-addhariya brahmana Satapatha Brahmana 

(Adhvaryus) 

(821) The above evidence, we believe, should suffice to show that the 
brahmanical conceptions criticized in the Tevijja Sutta are not a 

1 The History of Indian Literature, p. 86. 

2 Ibid., p. 87; cp. Indische Studien, III, p. 454. 

3 i.e. leaving out the ‘chandava’ a name of obscure significance. Wijesekera 
identifies them (op. cit., p. 299) as candana=Skr. candrayanah mentioned in 
J. Brough, The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pravara, pp* 82, 124. 
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fanciful creation of the Buddhists, but are the genuine Brahmanical 
beliefs found in the main streams of the Vedic tradition. The con- 
ception of Brahma (masc.) is not a hypostatized version of the Upani- 
sadic Brahman (neuter) as Oldenberg surmised, but the personal 
conception of Brahma which emerges at a certain stage in the evolution 
of the Brahmanas and is found in the Early Upanisads. Inasmuch as 
the Vedas were derived from this Brahma in the Brahmanical and 
Upanisadic tradition, the Buddhist criticism that none of the earlier 
seers or their successors had seen Brahma amounts to a denial of the 
very foundations of the Vedic tradition. It seems to deny that the 
Vedic tradition can claim to be a revelational tradition at all. 


Q 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF SCHOOLS 


The following is a table of the schools discussed, according to their relative 
chronology. The dates given are very tentative. 

Vedic Schools Non-Vedic Schools 

1200-1000 bc Rgveda (v. Ch. I) 

1000-800 bc Brahmanas and 
Atharvaveda 
(v. Ch. I) 

800 bc Aranyakas (v. Ch. I) 

" Early Upanisads 
(v. Ch. I)’ 

Materialists (Lokayata; referred to 
in Katha Upanisad, v. Ch. II) 

800-600 bc < Middle Upanisads Sceptics (P. Amaravikkhepika— Ard. 

(v. Ch. I) Mag. Annania== Skr. Ajnanikah; 

independently referred to in Jain and 
Buddhist texts, v. Ch. Ill) 

Ajlvikas (Svetasvatara Upanisad men- 
tions school having niyati — destiny 
— as central concept; v. Ch. Ill) 

Jains (mentioned in Early Buddhist 
texts as pre-Buddhistic school; v. 
Ch. Ill) 

Early Buddhism (referred to in Maitri 
Late Upanisads Upanisad; v. Ch. I, sections 79-81). 

(v. Ch. I) 
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anussutika , one who reasons on the 
basis of tradition or revelation, 262; 
takka , argument based on tradition 
or revelation, 245 
anuyoga , interrogation, 210, 21 1 
anvayavyatirekariti , the methods of 
agreement and difference, 146 
anvayanana , inductive knowledge, 457 
anvaye hana , knowledge based on 
induction, 367, 442, 443 
apannaka , logically certain, 405 

vidya, lower knowledge, 63, 
169 

apariyapanna, unbounded (know- 
ledge), 303 

aparthaka, incoherent, 239 
aparoksa , direct, 165, 166 
apauruseyay impersonal, 84, 174 
appatihariyciy meaningless, 321-3, 325, 
33 b 33 2 

appatihirakatciy meaningless (of state- 
ments), 321, 322, 325, 326, 328, 
330-2 

Apperception, 438 
apraptakalciy inopportune, 239 
Aprioriy 32, 36, 44, 70, 95, 97, 142, 145, 
152, 246, 248, 255, 267, 268, 270-2, 
3 i6 > 339? 34i«? 3 8 4? 403? 404, 43 b 
456 

aptciy expert, 183, 191; vaccina, authori- 
tative statement, 173, 201 
aptoktiy authoritative statement, 84 
aptopadesa , testimony of experts, 200, 
201 

Argument, 60; a priori , 95, 145, 270, 
316; from design, 260, 261; dia- 
lectical, 84, 150, 408; dialectical 
metaphysical, 150; empirical, 104; 
epistemological, 81, 82, 256; from 
evil, 41 1 ; inductive, 260; meta- 
physical, 82, 95, 247, 248; meta- 
physical analogical, 173; of the 
niyativadiny i5off.; of Payasi, 104, 
105, 409; rational ethical, 404; 
wager, 375, 406 
Argumentationist, 150, 209 
Aristocles, 129 
artha , meaning or object, 103 


arthantara , shifting the topic, 238 
arthapattiy presumption, 84 
arthavada , explanatory or descriptive 
assertion, 172 

asaty non-being, 27, 54, 160 
asatkaryavada , the theory that the 
effect is not contained in the cause, 
452, 453 

asavakkhayahariay knowledge of the 
destruction of the defiling impulses, 
4 2 3? 43 8 ? 466 

Asceticism, experiments in, 464 
assaddha , one devoid of faith, 399 
assaddhiya , lack of faith, 385 
Assertion(s), affirmative categorical, 
335? 339; categorical, 278-80, 288; 
conditional, 280; dogmatic, 34; 
explanatory, 172; factual, 24; five- 
fold, 337, 413; four types of, 336, 
337, 413; negative, 335; non- 

categorical, 163; positive, 21 1; 
reliable, 173; Vedic, 172 
Assumption, 103, 149, 150; a priori , 
456; speculative, 88 
atakkavacara , outside the scope of 
pure reason, 43 1 

atarkya , not to be reasoned about, 61 
atikkantamanusakay trans-human, para- 
normal, 437 Hy 438 

atmany soul, 36, 38-41, 60-3, 82, 84, 
96, 99, 101, 102, 109, 114, 179, 182, 
246, 248, 254, 266, 269, 297, 317, 
3 l8 , 321? 420, 421, 425, 432, 45°; 
acceptance not dependent on empi- 
rical investigation, 39; character- 
istics of, 297; ways of knowing the, 
6 1 ; criticism of — based on linguistic 
analysis, 102, 103; materialist cri- 
ticism of, 102; defined negatively, 
1 14; Payasi's experiments on, 104, 
105; rational unknowability of, 40, 
109; as knowing subject, 41; seen 
by yogi-s, 247 

atthay meaning, 31 1; patlsambhida , 
analysis of, 311, 312 
atthasamhitay useful (of propositions), 
92, 35i, 357-9 

atthitdy being, 317 
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argument from, 172, 175, 235; 

attitude of Buddhism towards, 369, 
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381; of parampara , 194, 427; of 
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person, 175; scriptural, 62, 199; of 
tradition, 62, 175, 194; of the 

Veda-s, 93, 98, 99, 170, 172-5, 177, 
183, 190, 191 
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why unanswered? 471-6 
avydkrta , unanswered (questions), 52 
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Ayer, A. J., 88, 442/2, 443/2 
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proof of the reality of, 34; as 
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381; knowledge and vision of, 183, 
i 9°, 33 m; direct vision of, 328; 
omniscient, 180 
hrahmavadya , see brahmodya 
brahmodya , religious charade, debate 
on metaphysical topics, 24, 43-5, 
5°, 56, 231, 259 
Broad, C. D., 38 n, 405/2 
Brough, J., 42 
Brough, John, 10, ion , 480 
Buddha, an agnostic? 471, 472, 476, 
476/2; as all-seeing, 381; as an 
analyst, 165, 278, 279; an empiricist, 
39, 451, 464; an illogical evangelist? 
354; an experientialist, 171, 416, 
417; intellectual faculties of, 406, 
467—70; as a jnanin or jhanavadin , 
418, 421 ; has knowledge and insight 
into all things, 418; his claim to a 
three-fold knowledge, 467-9; and 
Kant, 474; impressed by the 
materialist epistemology, 375; omni- 
science of, 202-4, 376-82; acclaimed 
omniscient, 378, 380; six cognitive 
powers of, 469; ten cognitive 
powers of, 380, 384, 470; a prag- 
matist, 356; his technique of 
preaching, 406; a rationalist? 356, 
402-4; had a total vision of reality, 
379; object of saddha (faith), 389; 
and the sceptic, 473, 474; his range 
of thought, 400; an utilitarian, 356 
Buddhadatta, a Buddhist commen- 
tator, 295 


Buddhaghosa, a Buddhist commen- 
tator, 102, 137, 144, 152, 153, 218, 
243/2, 245, 246, 258, 262, 270, 283, 
284, 286, 288, 291, 295, 325, 382, 
447 

buddhi , intellect, 174 
Buddhism, a creed? 377, 378, 383; an 
empiricist doctrine, 463; and Epi- 
cureanism, 464; a faith? 377, 378, 
381, 383; and Logical Positivism, 
475, 476; non-metaphysical, 402; 
non-mystical, 402; a form of prag- 
matism? 471-3; a superhuman law? 
376; a verifiable hypothesis, 464 
Burnet, J., 21/2, 70, 97/2, 130 
Burnouf, E., 450 

caitanya , consciousness, 74, 106 
Calculus, logical, 344; theorems of the 
propositional, 43, 412, 415 
Carvaka, a materialist, 76/2, 77,78, 80,97 
Casuist, 45/2, 49, 209, 219, 221, 228, 
229, 249, 263 

Casuistry, 209, 224; art of, 48, 218; 
science of, 46, 50 

Category(-ies), 234, 267, 447; of the 
Ajivika-s, 154; of Jainism, 121, 129; 
mistake, 290; Pakudha’s elemental, 
257/2, 258 

catuppadapanha , quadrilemma, 226/2 
catupatisambhida , four kinds of analy- 
sis, 310 

catuskanayika , person holding four 
standpoints, 164 

catuskoti , (the logic of) four alterna- 
tives, 350 

Causal, argumentationists, 150; con- 
comitance, 442; conceptions, 145; 
connections, 147; correlations, 442; 
cosmic order, 448; determination 
(two principles of), 146, 148-50, 
45°, 455; factors, 144, 149, 261; 
formula, 168, 449, 450, 456; lines, 
149; occurrence, 261, 273; order, 
443; processes, 149, 150, 423, 445, 
450, 451; psychological processes, 
448; sequence, 34, 442, 453; series, 
444 
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Causality, primitive conception of, 29 ; 
of consciousness, 433, 435, 449; of 
the five constituents, 449 ; of nature, 
444, 446; Rgvedic conception of, 
29, 443; of sense-cognition, 433 

Causation, 52, 145, 146, 149, 430, 443, 
446-8; activity theory of, 443, 452; 
animistic conception of, 452; Budd- 
hist concept of, 445~7> 45°> 45 2 ”5; 
chain of, 450, 451, 455, 456; 
characteristics of, 447; common- 
sense view of, 449 ; comparison 
of Buddhist and Hindu theories of, 
452; conditionality of, 447; Mrs 
Rhys Davids' criticism of, 456; 
denial of, 149; identified with the 
dhamma, 454; empirical, 456; entail- 
ment theory of, 452; first true con- 
ceptions of, 149, 444; five theories 
of, 15 1 ; independence of, 448; 
invariability of, 447; natural, 444; 
natural physical, 446; necessity of, 
453; determinisms concept of, 142- 
50, 445; objection against, 78; 
objectivity of, 447; psychological, 
452-4; a probability, not a necessity, 
454; regularity theory of, 453, 455; 
strict deterministic, 145, 146; scien- 
tific, 455; scientific view of, 449; 
as the truth about the universe, 
454; universal, 445 

Cause, 87, 144, 148, 150, 210, 420-2, 
446, 453; antecedent, 296; co- 
operative, 261; definition of, 78 n; 
diversity of, 52; and effect, 76, 77, 
146, 147, 149, 443, 449; efficient, 
149; final, 451, 455, 456; first, 28, 
149, 150 n, 443, 451; fixed pattern 
of, 149; immanence of the, 453; 
intelligent, 260; -lessness, 149; physi- 
cal, 450; primary, 54, 55, 261; 
priority of, 447; root, 55; supreme, 
150; ultimate, 259, 260 

Cause-mandator, 456 

Censure, twenty-four occasions for, 
237 

cetopariyanana, telepathic knowledge, 
422, 438, 439 


chalabhinna , six kinds of paranormal 
cognition, 423, 438 n 
Chance, 144, 145, 261, 444 
Change, 444; causality in the world 
of, 449; illusory, 145; problem of, 
142, 444; unreality of, 258, 259 
Characteristic, 295-7, 299, 301, 322, 
340; basic, 295, 297; essential, 295; 
general and specific, 53 
Christianity, faith in, 383 
cintamaya , reflective (knowledge), 302, 
303 

ClTTA, 334, 398 

Clairaudience, 167, 422, 438; object 
of, 438 

Clairvoyance, 167, 378, 441, 466; 
content of, 441; faculty of, 399; 
proof of, 459; unlimited, 468 
Clairvoyant, 73, 108; vision, 460, 462 
Classification, 293, 294, 301, 302, 304, 
306, 313, 344; epistemological prob- 
lems connected with, 305; of 
individuals, 304; of panna (spiritual 
knowledge), 304; logical, 344 
Cognition, 80, 87, 250, 283, 433-5; 
auditory, 436; sense, 83, 433, 434, 
436; of spiritual truths, 435; as 
soul, 220; visual, 299; three condi- 
tions for visual, 433, 436 
Cognitive, 62J elements, 434; faculties, 
424; power, 438; processes, 59 
Coherence theory of truth, 353, 354 
Coincidental sequence, 455 
Comparison, 84, 167, 198, 206, 278, 
431, 478; as an aid to understanding, 
424 

Comte, Auguste, 87 
Co-nascent, 436 

Concentration, 296, 423, 440, 469; 
attainment of, 423; meditative, 420; 
mental, 418, 420, 423, 462, 466; 
causal factor in the production of 
knowledge and insight, 420 
Concepts, 320, 412; inadequacy of, 
475 

Conception, false, 353, 354 
Conceptual epithets, 340 
Concomitance, 77, 78; law of, 77/1 
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Concomitant, 78 

Condition(s), 421, 422, 433, 434, 449; 
antecedent, 295-7; antecedent causal, 
296; by way of decisive support, 
296; of mutual dependence, 447; 
necessary, 347; plurality of, 447; 
resultant, 295-7; sufficient, 347; 
twenty-four, 446 
Conditionality, 447, 448 
Confidence, 384, 388, 389 
Confutation, 104 
Congruity, 83 

Consistency, 334, 353, 354; between 
behaviour and statement, 354; con- 
ception of, 227; logical, 354; 
principle of, 353 
Constants, 351 
Contemplation, 67 
Contemplatives, 62, 63, 169 
Contiguity, relation of, 78 n 
Contradiction, 24, 84, 86, 93, 334, 337, 
368, 370, 377; law of, 140, 217, 3355 
principle of, 333, 334 
Contradictory, 335, 337, 339, 341-3, 
407; mutually, 343 

Contraposition, law of, 412; rules of, 
415 

Contrary, 335, 337, 339-43, 34 « 
Controversialist, 207, 21 1, 219, 225, 
354 

Convention(s), 313, 319, 320; limits 
of, 313, 314; three linguistic, 316, 
317; transgression of, 314 
Conventional, 363; knowledge, 367; 
language, 366; speech, 363-5; state- 
ment, 364; teaching, 363-5 
Conversion, 306, 307, 309; applied 
logic of, 306; illegitimate, 309; 
valid, 310 

Correlation, 460, 461 ; one-one, 

449 

Correspondence theory of truth, 353, 
359 

Cowell, E. B., 72/7, 93/7, 104/7 
Creator, arguments against, 410, 
411 

Credo quia absurdum , 387 
Critic, impartial, 229; rational, 229 
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Critical, examination, 393; inquiry, 
378, 383; outlook, 277, 283; re- 
flection, 396; study, 393 
cutup ap at ahana , knowledge of the 
death and survival (of beings), 423, 
438 

Das Gupta, S. N., 45/7, 48/7, 69, 75, 
76/7, 77, 161/7 
Das Gupta, Miss M., 388 
dassana , visual perception, perception, 
extra-sensory perception, 432 
darsana , vision, 419; mohaniya y delud- 
ing, 166; avarana , obscuring, 419; 
avaraniya , obscuring, 166 
Debate, 43-6, 51, 53, 56, 57, 126, 128, 

170, 209-14, 2l6, 218-21, 223, 224, 

230-4, 240-2, 263, 353, 407; 

Buddha’s attitude towards, 407; 
friendly, 232; hostile, 232; language 
used in, 234; origins of, 42, 43; kind 
of reasoning employed in, 234; 
attitude of the sceptic towards, 122, 
123, 428; subjects of, 54, 243, 
25 2 -3 

Debater, 224, 225, 230, 240, 241, 264, 
475 

Deductive, 98, 403 
Definiens, 300, 301 
Definiendum, 300 

Definition, 300, 301, 306, 312, 330; in 
the Abhidhamma, 294; bi verbal, 
299, 301; in the Brahmana-s, 297; 
Buddhist theory of, 294, 295; 

complex, 299; conception of, 297; 
in extension, 298, 299, 301; by 
definite description, 299, 301; in 
intention, 299; purpose of, 300; 
Western conceptions of, 300; 
wrong, 297 

Demieville, P., 437, 440 
Democritus, 97 

Denial, five-fold formula of, 135, 138 
Descartes, Rene, 403 
Description, definite, 326; indefinite, 
326 

Design, argument from, 260, 261 
Determination, 294 
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Determinism, 142, 410, 41 1, 446; 
Buddha’s rejection of Strict, 469; 
quasi, 466; Strict, 261, 444, 445; 
theistic, 446 

Determinist, 148, 152, 359, 446; pure, 
153; Strict, 154, 421 
Deterministic, purely, 271 
Deussen, Paul, 2i/z, 40-2, 46, 63/2, 66, 
1 14 

Devotion, 385, 387, 388 
Dhamma , dhatu , causal cosmic order, 
448; niyamata , regular pattern of 
(causal) phenomena, 448 ; pad- 
sambhida , analysis of reasons, con- 
ditions or causal relations, 311, 312; 
rJ, the (causal) nature of things, 
420, 421, 448, 452, 454; tthitatd , 
fixed (causal) pattern of phenomena, 
448; bearing fruit in this life, 427; 
identified with causation, 454; lead- 
ing to the goal, 427; not heard 
before, 171; infallible, 405; know- 
ledge of, 367; objectivity of, 428; 
comparable to a raft, 357; useful 
for salvation, 358; outside the scope 
of takka , 43 1 ; verifiable by the wise, 
427, 43 1_ 

Dhammapala, a Buddhist commen- 
tator, 234/2, 244, 249, 259 
dhamme hatia , knowledge of causal 
phenomena, 367, 442 
Dharma , direct knowledge of, 
191 

dhyana , meditative experience, 61, 417, 
419 

Dialectic, 51, 207; Buddhist, 333 
Dialectical, argument, 84; invinci- 
bility, 208; opposition, 50; skill, 
212, 219, 221, 223, 225, 229, 230, 
407 

Dialectician, 128, 136, 153, 169, 206-8, 
210, 224, 225, 229, 230, 407 
dibba-cakkhu , divine-eye, clairvoyance, 
73 ? 43 2 ? 43 8 ; sota, -ear, 422, 

sotadhatu , clairaudience, 438 
dicta theologica , 175 
Difference, method of, 146, 148 
Dighanakha, 51, 95/2, 213-17 


Dilemma, 226, 228, 334, 350; four- 
branched, 333; complex construc- 
tive, 227, 228 
Disbelief, 389 

Discourse, direct, 363; indirect, 363 
Disproof, 81, 82, 409 
dittha , what is seen or perceived, 60, 
61, 382, 431; what is seen by extra- 
sensory perception, 432 
ditthi , belief, view, metaphysical 
theory, 213-15, 256, 275, 357/!, 382, 
431, 432; nijjhanakkhand , agreement 
with a considered view, 198, 202, 
205, 215, 275, 276, 402 
ditthupadana , clinging to a meta- 
physical theory, 430 
Division, dichotomous, 301-3, 342, 
344; cross, 303 
Dogma, 369, 370, 402 
Dogmatic, 28, 38, 53; attitude, 401 
Dogmatism, 213, 400 
Dogmatist, 278 
Double negation, law of, 335 
Doubt, 24, 26, 30, 31, 109, 1 17, 387, 
393; expression of, 24; philoso- 
phical, 31; possibility of, 30; about 
the claims of the Buddha, 392 
dravyarthikanaya , substantial stand- 
point, 156, 160 
drstanta , example, 66 
drstartha , empirical facts, 173 
Dual standpoint, 155, 160 
Ducasse, C. J., 459/2 
dudditthi , false theory, 263 
Dutt, N., 107 n, 387, 394, 395 
dupadapanha , dilemma, 226/2 
duttakkita , ill-reasoned, 225, 239, 272 

Eclecticism, 144 

Edgerton, F., 310/2, 312, 356, 361, 406 
Eel-wrigglers, 121, 336; wriggling, 
121, 131 

Effect, 76, 77, 146, 147, 149, 443, 444? 
446, 447? 453 

Ego, personal, 319; pure, 82, 103; 
substantial, 103 

ekamsavada , categorical assertion, 278, 
280 
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ekamsavyakaraniya , to be answered 
categorically, 281, 282 
ekamsika , categorical, 280, 282 
Elements, cognitive, 434 
Elite, 375, 376, 405 

Emancipation, conviction of, 467; 
knowledge of, 466; through know- 
ledge, 467; by intellectual know- 
ledge, 400 

Empedocles, 97, 267, 268 
Empirical, 36, 44, 6 3, 77, 451; answer, 
475; basis, 457, 465; data, 342; 
evidence, 34, 458; facts, 173, 445; 
generalisations, 457; investigation, 
475 

Empiricism, 88, 99, 277, 402, 403, 463, 
464; and the a priori , 268, 272; in 
causation, 353, 354; definition of, 
464; limitations of, 475, 476; 

regarding the problem of meaning, 
321, 322; and metaphysics, 242ff., 
475; and perception, 433; and 
psychology, 102; and substance, 321 
Empiricist, 34, 39, 87, 97, 170, 451; 
approach, 432, 433; findings, 433; 
outlook, 312; principle of Berkeley, 
101 ; pure, 33 

Enlightenment, 152, 371, 400, 454; as 
a development of natural faculties, 
466; not a single act of intuition, 
466; seven factors of, 422 
Entailment theory of causation, 452 
Entity, 363; ontological, 103; per- 
during, 366 
Epistemologist, 64 
Epistemic origin, 153, 271 
Eristic, 217 

Error, 74, 78, 165, 192, 428, 431; trial 
and, 464 

Esse est per dpi, 101 
Etymologist, 312 

Etymology, 298, 315, 322, 332; con- 
jectural, 323; fanciful, 29, 297 
Ewing, A. C., 326, 356, 403, 452/2, 
453/2, 464/2 

Excluded middle, 337, 355/2; law of, 
140, 159, 227, 228, 333, 335, 344, 
345; principle of, 337/2 


Exclusion, law of, 140, 345, 347 
Experience, 402, 406; cognitive, 355; 
conscious, 356; contemplative, 417; 
direct perceptive, 463 ; extra-sensory, 
33 1 5 355, 359> 4^4; intuitive, 426; 
jhanic, 262; meditative, 153, 417; 
mystic, 153, 258; mystical, 251; 
perceptive, 355; pre-cognitive, 152; 
sense, 72, 75, 100, 106, 464; sensory, 
2 93) 355) 359; subjective — of a 
yogin, 99; theistic or metaphysical 
interpretation of, 453, 463; trance, 
153 

Experientialist, 170, 172, 416, 417 
Experiment(s), 35/2, 105, 105/2, 464 
Experimental, 104 
Experimentation, 149 
Experimentally, 149 
Experts, 232, 233, 235, 353 
Expression, fundamental units of, 313 
Extremes, 165, 359, 360, 451 

Faith, 125, 126, 176, 177, 248, 275-7, 
2 9 6 , 2 97) 377, 3 8 3~5, 4^7; absolute 
a priori , 384; affective aspect of, 387; 
three aspects of, 387; baseless, 393; 
in Christianity, 383; cognitive 
aspect of, 387, 388; conative aspect 
of, 387; culminates in knowledge, 
398; degrees of, 399; emancipation 
by, 3 8 4, 394; faculty of, 399; 
valuation of knowledge over, 398; 
replaced by direct personal know- 
ledge, 399; lack of, 385, 386; 
rational, 386, 393, 394, 396, 405; 
role of, 383, 384; resulting from 
understanding, 386, 394; in Western 
religions, 387 
Faithless, 385 
Fallacy, 236, 237 

Falsity, 349, 409, 410, 41 1, 414; 

Buddhist theory of, 352; Jain con- 
ception of, 216/2, 349 
Fittingness, 200, 201 
Flew, A. G. N., 290/2 
Flournoy, Th., 459/2 
Fortuitous, circumstances, 261, 450; 
events, 444; origination, 261, 270 
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Foucher, A., 57/2 

Gautama (Gotama), author of Nyaya 
Sutra, 238, 336 
Generalisation, 463 

God, argument for the existence of, 
260, 261; arguments against the 
existence of, 410, 41 1 
Gorgias(es), 1 1 8 , 207, 209 
Goldstucker, T., 312 
Grammarians, 43, 84 
Greece, 21, 22, 42, 43 
Greeks, 64, 70 
Guerinot, A., 156/2, 161/2 
Gunaratna, 78, 79, 81, 97, 98, 106, 
107, 143/2, 146, 149, 150, 151/2 
Gyomroi-Ludowyk, Mrs E. F. C., 
383, 384, 386, 388, 394, 399 

Hacker, P., 57 

haituka , reasoner or one whose 
reasoning is based on a means of 
knowledge? 45/2, 91, 167 
Haribhadra, 90, 154, 155 
hetu , reason, 77, 234, 421; a means of 
knowledge, 167, 206; cause, 446; 
ppabhava , arising from a cause, 454 ; 
sastra , art of reasoning, 56, 7 6; 
vadin, reasoner, 45 

hetuvada, theory based on reasoning, 
45 ; causationist, 94 ; one who argues 
on reason, 235, 406 
hetvabhasa, fallacy, 237 
heii , epistemic ground, 167; reason, 168 
Hiriyanna, M., 103/2, 166/2, 221, 266/2 
Hopkins, E. W., 388/2 
Horner, Miss I. B., 55, 175, 177, 186, 
215, 222, 272, 322/2, 323 
Hume, David, 42, 78, 87, 88, 90, 97/2 
Hume, R. E., 46, 62/2, 65, 247/2, 270/2, 

3 21 , 455, 465" 

Huxley, Aldous, 9 

idappaccayata conditionality, 447, 448, 
455 

Idea(s), 283, 294, 333; abstract, 305; 
particular, 305 

Identity, law of, 335; personal, 371 


Idols, Bacon’s, 431 

Immobility, rational basis of doctrine 
of, 257; Parmenidean doctrine of, 
2 57 n 

Impediments to knowledge, 393, 422- 
5; five, 466 
Implicans, 103, 409 
Implicate, 103, 104 

Implication, definition of, 412; rules 

of, 415 

Inclusion, 84 

Inconsistency, sublime, 354 
Incorrigible, 85 
Indescribable, 338, 348, 476 
Indescribability, 336 
Indeterminate, 338, 355; questions, 124 
Indeterminism, 143-5, 149/2, 261, 444, 
445 

Indeterminist(s), 359, 445, 446; two 
types of, 445 
Indeterministic, 271, 444 
Induction, 33 

Inductive, inference, 76, 77/2, 99, 457, 
459, 460, 463; knowledge, 442, 443 
Inexpressible, 338, 339, 470 
Infallible, 377; dhamma, 405 
Infallibility, 405 
Inferable, 78 

Inference, 33, 57, 59, 7 2 , 74~8, 80, 84, 

87, 166, 167, 173, 174, 197, 206, 260, 
273, 274, 441-3, 464; in Buddhism, 
441, 442, 457; direct, 457; empirical, 
77, 88, 95; erroneous, 426, 462, 463; 
based on extra-sensory perception, 
459, 460, 462; based on normal 
perception, 457-9; immediate, 306, 
3°7, 309; inductive, 76, 99, 443, 453, 
457, 459, 4^0, 463 ; metaphysical, 77, 
88; criticism of, 77, 78; drawn from 
observation, 99; based on percep- 
tion, 431 ; perceptual, 77; from sense 
experience, 463; right, 273, 463; 
transcendent, 78; validity of, 75, 79 

88, 89, 463; verifiable, 88, 95; 
wrong, 273 

Infinite intelligence, 245, 250 
Inquiry, critical, 378, 383; doubt that 
promotes, 30; metaphysical, 93, 457 
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Insight, 29, 32, 153, 183, 188, 277, 296, 
380, 393, 418, 419; of emancipation, 
421; extraordinary, 403; final and 
ultimate, 171; higher, 192, intui- 
tional, 169; product of jhana , 418; 
metaphysical, 34, 62; into the nature 
of things, 437; superhuman, 152; 
supernatural, 192 ; supernormal, 1 53 ; 
empirically unverifiable, 420 
Intelligentsia, 228, 229, 277 
Introspectability, 83 
Introspection, 75, 436; objectivity in, 
430; object of, 431 
Introspective, 22, 83; method, 433 
Intuition, 21, 61, 360, 377; a priori , 
34 1 n; source of true knowledge? 
420; higher, 99; highest, 174; 
mystical, 457; sudden act of, 466; 
yogic, 174, 431 
Intuitionist, contemplative, 32 
Invariability, 447 

Investigation, 457; method of scientific, 
33? 457 

Investigator(s), 229, 230, 272 
itihaitiha , what is based on hearsay or 
tradition, 194-6, 198 
itihitiha , what is based on hearsay or 
tradition, 195, 196, 198, 199, 202 
itikird , report, hearsay, 175, 195, 198, 
199, 202 

itikiriya, hearsay, 195 
itivadappamokkha , defending one’s own 
theory, 224; anisamsa , for the merit 
of, 221, 222 

Jain(s), classification of knowledge of, 
165, 166; means of knowledge of, 
167; theory of knowledge, 161; 
logic, 438, 439; metaphysics, 161, 
165, 166; naya-s , 156, 164; rela- 
tivism, 163, 164; concept of soul 
of, 163, 166; standpoints of, 162, 
361; syadvada of, 162, 347, 350; 
tradition of, 79 
Jaini, P. S., 313, 320, 321 
jalpa , wrangling, casuistry, 218, 223, 
224 

janapadanirutti , local usage, 313 
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jatissaratakki , one who reasons on the 
basis of his memory of (past) births, 
246, 262 

Jayanta Bhatta, 75, 78 
Jayaras'i Bhatta, 51, 75, 79, 80, 82, 
84, 86-92, 95 n, 217, 256 
Jayatilleke, K. N., ioi/z, 32 6/z, 330/1, 

345"? 354", 45 1 "? 458" 

Jha, G., 314 

jhana , meditative experience, 61, 246, 
395? 399? 4i7, 418, 422, 430, 437-40, 
466, 467; unthinkable range of, 400 
Jhanic state, 100, 106, 107, 157; 
experience of, 102; observation of, 
445_ 

Jinadasa Gani, a Jain commentator, 
154", 155 

jhana , knowledge, 9, 54, 61, 62, 165, 
417 kanda , section on, 93; marga , 
way of, 417 

jhanavarana , knowledge obscuring, 
166; avaraniya , 419 
Jnanavimala, a Jain commentator, 

142, 155 

Johnson, W. E., 299 
Judgment, moral, 124 
Jugglery, verbal, 122, 13 1 

kalatlta , lapsed objection, 235 
kalpana , thought, 85, 86; criticism of, 
86; podha, free of, 85 
Kamalasila, 75, 76 
Kanada, 251 

Kant, Immanuel, 341, 474 
Kapila, 251 
Kappina, 456 

karana , instrument; dosa , defect of, 174 
kdrana , cause, 148, 260, 446 
karanavada , causal argumentationist, 
150, 235 

Karma, hypothesis, 460; knowledge- 
obscuring, 166; perception-obscur- 
ing, 166; rational ethical argument 
for, 404; understanding of, 441; 
unthinkable range of, 400; verifiable, 
376, 440, 441; verification of, 460 
karyakarana , cause and effect, 146 
katha y debate, 231 
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kathojja , the institution of the debate, 
2 3* 

Kaufmann, W., 40 6n 

Kautilya (Kautalya), 57, 57/2 

Keith, A. B., 25/2, 29/2, 30, 43, 57, 58, 
134, 138, 179/2, 209, 21 1, 264, 267, 
268, 297/2, 306, 310, 312/2, 339/2, 
369/2, 370, 376-8, 380/2, 383-5, 400/2, 
401/2, 402, 450, 454, 471-3, 47 8/1, 
479 

Kern, H., 221/2, 376, 382, 450/2, 451, 
455 

kevala , omniscient, 165-7; jnana , 
omniscience, 245 

Kirk, G. S., 459/2 

Knowledge, absolute, 368; ambivalent 
attitude to, 425; based on anussava , 
i82ff.; authoritative, 175, 198, 199, 
201, 202; authority as criterion of, 
i72ff.; based on authority, 172, 19 1, 
195; better than belief, 398; of the 
decease and survival of beings, 422, 
438, 441; of past births, 378; of 
causes, 274/2; baseless claims to, 
120; cogitative, 302; Jain classi- 
fication of, 165, 166; complete, 112, 
1 19; comprehensive, 164; of con- 
sciousness associated with the body, 
422; content of, 425; conventional, 
367; criteria of, 223 ; criticism of, 84; 
data of intuitive, 426; defects or 
disadvantages of, 120; degrees of, 
399; denial of, 88, 277; of the 
dhamma , 367; direct, 165, 166, 170, 
245, 250; direct intuitive, 419; direct 
personal, 170, 176, 399, 416; dis- 
tinctive, 403; of emancipation, 466; 
empirical, 31, 126, 174, 420; extra- 
sensory, 424; of the future, 470; of 
the predilections of beings, 470; 
unlimited precognitive, 469; a pri- 
vate experience, 426, 427; final, 170, 
397, 432; four forms of, 367; 
fourteen kinds of, 381; genesis of, 
421; higher, 63, 171, 172, 180, 274, 

33°. 357, 393, 399, 4i7, 419, 4^7, 
468, 473; three-fold higher, 440; 
five-fold higher, 422, 423; six-fold 


higher, 422, 423, 437, 438, 466; 
hindrances to, 278; a danger to 
moral development and salvation, 
124; indirect, 166; inductive, 274/2, 
367, 442, 443; inferential, 442, 457; 
infinite, 203, 250, 468; and insight, 
61, 418, 420, 421-3, 426, 432, 454, 
465 468; instrument of, 174; of 

the destruction of intoxicants or 
defiling impulses, 379, 423, 438, 441, 
466, 468; intuitional, 63, 64; 

intuiting ultimate reality, 417; in- 
tuitive, 125, 126, 142, 152, 191, 417, 
425, 426; based on itikira , 195; Jain 
theory of, 161; limits of, 467; of 
the limits of other minds, 367; 
lower, 169, 361; Mahavlra’s theory 
of, 161; means of, 22, 59, 64, 71, 

73, 74, 77, 79, 8l > 8 4, 8 5, 93, *97, 
420, 431; Jain means of, 167; as 
means to an end, 31; as a means to 
salvation, 417; based on meditative 
experiences, 417; metaphysical, 31, 
62/2, 125, 126; of another’s mind, 
439; mundane, 302; mystical, 303, 
420, 426; of the means to and the 
fact of Nirvana, 379; not necessary 
for salvation, 125; as objective, 428, 
429; objects of, 81, 82; non- 

cogitative, 302; offerings of, 54; 
partial, 276; personal, 416; based 
on parampara or pitakasampada , 
194, 199; peace of, 62; of pheno- 
mena, 442; of possibility and 
impossibility, 470; possibility of, 28, 
82, 1 1 3, 123; purification of, 61; 
rational, 174, 417; rational reflective 
source of, 59; retrocognitive, 271, 
422, 432, 437, 438; gives reward, 31; 
right, 62; of salvation, 466; scienti- 
fic, 464; as seeing, 61—3, 417, 418; 
of the five senses, 62 ; source of, 29, 
63, 72, 180, 197, 198, 427; spiritual, 
1 8 1, 465, 466; superhuman, 180, 
181; subjective, 119; super, 112; of 
the symbolism of the ritual, 31; 
telepathic, 422, 432, 438; of things 
as they are, 428; three-fold, 379, 380, 
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399, 400, 440, 467-9> 477; Buddha’s 
three kinds of, 378, 399; two kinds 
of, 59, 63, 361; traditional, 93; two- 
fold and other classifications of, 302; 
ultimate personal, 174; uselessness 
of, 1 19; valuation over faith, 398; 
and vision, 420, 431; way of, 417 
Kumara Kassapa, 409 
Kumarila, 192 

labhitakki , intuitional reasoner, 245, 
262 

laddhi , thesis, 137 

lakkhana , characteristic, 39, 295, 297; 
vada , one who reasons on defini- 
tions, 39, 235 

Lamotte, E., 10/2, 65/2, 422/2 
Language, 362; analytical approach to 
the study of, 3 12; ambiguity of, 343 ; 
limitations of, 476; misleading, 363; 
regional, 364; relation to truth, 312 
Law, B. C., 384/2, 454/2 
Leibniz, G. W., 403? 455 
Leucippus, 97 
Lewy, C., 335/1, 344 
Libre examen, principle of, 378 
Likes, 275, 276 
Lindquist, S., 437-41 
Linguists, two classes of, 312; two 
schools of, 313 

Linguistic, 312; convention, 313, 316; 
form, 343; phenomena, 312; philo- 
sophy, 313; studies, 312 
Lobochevsky, N., 350 
Locke, John, 305 

Logic, 42, 46-8, 57, 73 ) io 3> 154, I 9 I > 
205, 206, 210, 240, 306, 310, 334, 
338, 342, 344, 347, 403? 412; of the 
Ajlvika-s, 155; of the two alterna- 
tives, 350; of the three alternatives, 
160; of the four alternatives, 350; 
Aristotelian, 335, 341, 345) 347, 34 8 , 
350; beginnings of, 56; of concepts, 
290; four-fold, 154, 304, 345, 347, 
350; four-membered, 338; Jain, 348, 
349; Indian, 104, 226, 333; laws of, 
289; many-valued, 350; proposi- 
tional, 412; study of, 173; of Jain 


syadvada , 347, 350; three-valued, 
355/2; two-fold, 344, 345; two- 
valued, 350; Western, 335 
Logical, 306; alternatives, 339; Posi- 
tivism, 471, 472; Positivist(s), 88, 
88/2, 475; rules, 412; speculation, 
69; systems, 3 38, 339; tendency, 89; 
terms, 2 1 1 ; theory, 42 ; thinking, 57 
Logician, 209, 455; of the Nyaya 
school, 173 

loka-nirutti , common expressions, 320; 
pahhatti , turns of speech, 320; 
samanhdy designations, 320; vohara y 
usages, 320 

lokayata , speculations about the cos- 
mos, elements of logic and meta- 
physics, 46-57, 69; nihilist or realist 
materialist theories, 79, 80, 89-92, 
96, 134, 216-8 

lokayatika , one who studies lokayata 
or one who belongs to a lokayata 
school, 50, 81, 217, 317 
Lucasiewicz, J., 350 

Mach, Ernst, 87, 88 
Madhyamika, 79, 338, 357/2 
Magical order, 29, 443 
mahapadesa , the four great references, 
40 

Makkhali Gosala, 107/2, III, 1 14, 
: 3 2 > J 35? Mo, *4h I 43~5> M9«) 
I 5 2- 4) 157-9) 2o8 ) 2I 9 
Malalasekera, G. P., 50, 101/2, 13 1/2, 

45 8 

Malunkyaputta, 473 
mamsacakkhu , human eye, 432 
manahparyaya , telepathy, 165—7 
manahparyayajhdna , telepathic know- 
ledge, 439 

manapajjavanana , telepathic know- 
ledge, 439 

manas , mind, 69/2, 270 
manovinnana , internal perception or 
introspection, 436 

Materialism, 22, 48, 52, 69-72, 76, 89, 
90, 92, 187, 410, 450, 451; of Ajita 
Kesakambali, 90; epistemology of, 
74; impact on Buddhism, 374, 428; 
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metaphysical, 142, 265; metaphysics 
of, 74; origin of, 69, 70; pluralistic 
school of, 90,* as a product of pure 
reasoning, 97 

Materialist, 33, 45/2, 50, 51, 55, 66, 67, 
70-80, 82, 85, 88, 90-6, 99-103, 
106-8, no, 142, 161, 163, 167, 169, 
170, 188, 190, 207, 208, 215-7, 243, 
244, 246, 247, 249, 253, 255, 256, 
277, 316, 3 2 7> 359> 374-6, 4”, 4*9> 
426-8, 431, 451; theory of know- 
ledge, 72-85; arguments used by, 
94ff., 103; metaphysical, 82, 91, 316; 
nihilist, 95, 216, 256; positivist 
school of, 98, 104, 260; pragmatic, 
82, 91, 92; rational atomistic, 97 
Mathematical method, 403 
mati , opinion, 165, 166 
McDougall, W., 459/2 
McKenzie, J., 388 n 
M’Crindle, J. W., 64/2 
Mean, in pre-Buddhistic thought, 360, 
361; in Buddhism, 359-61 
Meaning, 103, 313, 328; direct, 361-3; 
indirect, 361, 362; inferred, 363, 
363 ; nature of, 3 1 2; relation between 
a word and its, 103; its relation to 
truth, 312; of terms, 297; theory of, 
3*5 

Meaningful, 235, 290, 291, 331, 332, 
454; answer, 290; empirically, 344 
Meaningless, 27/2, 234, 238, 287, 322, 
325-8, 330-2, 345, 346, 471, 475; 
statement, 321, 326; -ness, 475 
medha , intellect, 61 

Meditation, 61, 152, 157, 250, 418, 425 

Meditative states, 422 

Memory, 85, 86, 424; Buddha’s, 469; 

paranormal, 475 ; of pre-existence, 440 
Metaphysical, 22, 69, 77, 150, 451, 456; 
agent, 402, 450; argument, 88; 
assumption, 38; clothing, 32; con- 
cepts, 56, 433; factor, 149; inter- 
pretation, 463; inquiry, 93, 457; 
interest, 142; presuppositions, 453; 
speculation, 21, 32; surmise, 402 
Metaphysician, 63, 84, 170-3, 379; 
rational, 169, 205, 407 


Metaphysics, 21, 50, 57, 62, 74, 87, 88, 
134 , 336 , 370 , 433, 464; 

beginnings of, 56; contradictions 
of, 1 15; deductive, 403; elements 
of, 56; of Jainism, 161, 165, 166; 
rejection of, 87; rational, 403; 
Sankhya, 174; of Uddalaka, 36; of 
Vaisesika, 266; of the Veda-s, 174 
miccha-ditthi , false belief, false theory, 
94, 353; sahkappa , conception, 353; 
vaca , statement, 353 
Middle way, 89, 338, 360 
Milesian philosopher, 44 n 
Mill, J. S., 147, 148 
mimamsa , investigation, 30 
Mimamsa, 82, 84, 173, 174, 178; Purva, 
103, 452; school, 84 
Mind, 22, 35, 108, 421-6, 434, 437, 439, 
459; analysis of, 433; four ways of 
knowing another’s, 440; selective 
activity of, 436; conscious content 
of, 464; control and culture of, 32; 
created by, 106; emancipation of, 
399, 467; -fulness, 466; habits of, 
428, 43 1 ; materialist conception of, 
35, 69; naturalistic view of, 433; 
telepathic powers of, 460 
Miracle, 322, 324, 332; of instruction, 
324 

Miraculous element, 459 
Mishra, U., 16m , 19 6n 
Miyamoto, S., 337, 338, 347 
Moore, G. E., 24/2, 75, 80 n, 88, 109 n 
Modal, 155, 160 
Modus tollendo ponens , 227 
Modus tollendo tollens , 103, 409-12 
Moral reasons, 124 
Morphology, 343 
Motor organs, 31; ten, 434 
Mukhyapratyaksa , direct perception, 
166 

mula, root cause, first cause, 55, 443 
Murti, T. R. V., 470, 471, 474 
muta , what is thought of? what is 
sensed? 60, 61 

Mystic, 40, 106, 271, 426, 431; 

potency, 420 

Mystical, experience, 40, 41; state, no 
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Mysticism, 402 
Myth, 29 

Mythical element, 459 
Mythological, 34 
Mythology, 21, 31, 32, 36 

Nagarjuna, 336, 350/z, 397 
naigamanaya , general standpoint, 164 
nairatmyavada , theory of the absence 
of soul or substance, 66, 67 
nairukta , etymologist, 312 
Naiyayika-s, 172-4, 178 
/za/za, knowledge, 250, 274, 301, 302, 
398, 425, 426, 439; dassana , and 
vision, 418, 419, 421, 423, 431, 432; 
patha , way of, 417; vcz^/cz, the claim 
to knowledge, one who claims 
knowledge; vadin , one who claims 
knowledge, 418, 419, 421 
Narada, 56 
natthita , non-being, 217 
Natural sciences, 88; data and methods 
of, 87 

Nature, 144, 338; inherent, 444; 

intrinsic, 15 1; knowledge of, 464; 
observation of, 458; study of, 49; 
of things, 420, 421, 437, 448, 454; 
minor uniformities of, 444 
naya , standpoint, 139, 154-6, 159, 160, 
164, 216, 273, 279, 280, 349, 403; 
inference, 273, 274; hetu , from a 
standpoint, on the basis of an 
inference? 198, 205, 273; vada , the 
theory of standpoints, 156; four, 
164; of the Jains, 156, 163, 164; 
seven, 154, 159, 160, 164; three- 
fold, 154, 155, 160; two senses of, 
273 ; abhasa , confusion of stand- 
points, error, 349 

Necessity, 447, 454; metaphysical, 
78 n 

Negation, 84, 293, 336; four-cornered, 
336, 337, 34<S; of Nagarjuna, 336; 
of Sankara, 336 

neti neti , it is not, it is not, 40, 1 14, 339 
Neumann, K. E., 323, 325 
Neutralism, 389 

neydrtha , of indirect meaning, 361, 366 
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neyyattha , of indirect meaning, 361-3, 
366 

nidana , cause, 446 

Nigantha Nataputta, 51, 140, 141, 
152, 204, 219, 220, 226, 238, 250, 
334, 398, 407, 419 
niggaha , censure (in debate), 415 
nigrahasthana , occasion for censure, 
237-9 

Nihilism, 82, 88, 339; absolute, 90; 

epistemological, 92; extreme, 359 
Nihilist, 51, 54, 56, 91, 92, 95, 97, 215, 
216, 256; absolute, 80, 82, 89, 92 
nimitta , external sign, gesture, 440 
nirarthaka , meaningless (as occasion 
for censure), 238 

niratthaka , meaningless (of statements 
or propositions), 322, 325, 326, 331 
nirukta , etymology, 48 
niruttipatisambhida , etymological or 
semantic analyses, 3 1 1 , 312 
Nirvana, knowledge of, 457 
nisedha , prohibition, 172 
nitartha , of direct meaning, 361, 366 
nltattha , of direct meaning, 361-3, 366 
niyati , fate, 142, 143^, 144-6, 148, 149; 
vada y determinism, 145, 148, 261, 
271, 444-6; vadin , determinist, 142, 
M3, J 45, 146, 148-52, 271, 421, 445; 
as a causal factor, 149; a meta- 
physical principle, 149, 150; argu- 
ments of the determinist, 150 
Non per dpi est non esse , 101 
Non, -absolutism, 279; -absolutist, 
166; -analysable, 281; -being, 27, 
34? 45? 70, 97, 107, 143? I 55? J 59? 
2 49? 3!7, 334; -categorical, 280, 281; 
-causal, 261, 270, 271, 339; -causa- 
tionism, 410; -causationist, 410, 
445; -cognition, 250; -conceptual, 
340; -dogmatic, 382, 402; -meta- 
physical, 402; -mystical, 402; -scep- 
ticism, 130, 212, 215; -soul, 155; 
-theistic, 183 

Non-Contradiction, law of, 345; 

principle of, 334 
Non-empirical, 173 
Nowell Smith, P. H., 12 6n, 20m 
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Nyanatiloka, 29 6n, 361/x, 366, 446, 
447 n 

Nyaya, 56, 57 n, 75, 79, Son, 84, 209, 
218, 336; view of aitihya , 197, 198; 
aptopadesa in, 200; pauruseya, theory 
of, 190, 192; theory of causation, 
452; theory of perception, 186, 187; 
view of scriptural statements, 173; 
tradition, 267; attitude to Vedic 
authority, 19 1; Vaisesika, 190, 452 

Objectivity, 447 
Observation, 457, 464 
Observables, 77 
Ogden, C. K., 320 

okappana-lakkhana , the characteristic 
of trust, 388 

Oltramare, P., 366, 450 n 
Omnipotent, 150 

Omniscience, 114, 115, 152, 153, 166, 
167, 174, 202-4, 250, 377-9, 43 2 > 
468, 469; of the Buddha, 202-4, 376, 
377, 379-81, 467, 468; components 
of, 380, 381; as knowing every- 
thing conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned, 380; claim to, 152, 202-4, 
245, 250, 378; criticism by the 
sceptics, 1 15; denial of, 202; 
human, 203; impossibility of, 115; 
as knowing everything past, present 
and future, 380; possibility of, 113, 
1 14, 467 

Omniscient, 112, 140, 142, 180, 19 1, 
203, 250, 376-8, 381, 468, 470 
Ontological, 82, 107; Framework, 28, 
178; sense, 294 
Ontology, 33 
Opinion, 166,365 

Order, causal cosmic, 448; mechanical 
but magical, 443; natural physical, 
29, 443 ; Rgvedic concept of, 29, 443 

pabhava , origin, cause, 446 
paccakkhe , perception (as a means of 
knowledge), 167 

paccaya , causal condition, 435, 446 
pacceka-sacca , individual (private) or 
partial truth? 289, 354-6 


paccupatthana , antecedent condition, 
2 95-7 

padaka , etymologist, 312, 313 
padatthana , resultant condition, 295—7 
padavadin , one who holds the priority 
of terms, 313 

Pakudha Kaccayana, 142, 246, 257, 
258, 265-8 

pamanika , epistemologist, 64, 65 
Panini, 194, 196, 218, 480 
panna, spiritual knowledge, 302-4, 
396, 397, 420, 423, 435? 466; 
vimutta, one emancipated by, 400; 
vimutti, emancipation by, 467 
pahhatti, designation, 315, 316/*, 320 
Pap, A., 355rt 

papanca , phenomenal reality, 293 n 
Parable, of the arrow, 357, 474; of 
the blind men and the elephant, 
354, 378, 3795 of the raft, 357; of 
the Simsapa leaves, 469, 473, 474 
Paralogism, 278 

Paranormal, 73, 438, 440; knowledge, 
439; perception, 152, 166, 167, 431, 
43 2 ^ 437, 44i, 457, 463; vision, 441 
para vidya, higher knowledge, 63, 417 
paracittahana , knowledge of other 
minds, 432 

paramartha , absolute, 364; satya, 
truth, 368 

paramattha , absolute, 362—4, 366; 

hana, knowledge, 367, 368; sacca , 
truth, 361, 367, 368; vacana, state- 
ment, 366 

parampard, tradition, 175, 194, 195, 
198 

paricce haria, knowledge of the limits 
(of other minds), 367/* 
paricchede hana , . knowledge of the 
limits (of other minds), 367 
pariprccha-vyakaraniya , to be answered 
by a counter-question, 282 
Parmenides, 70, 97, 145, 259, 268 
paroksa , indirect, 28, 29, 165, 166 
‘Particularism', 217 
Particularity, 267 

paryayarthika, modal, 160; nay a, stand- 
point, 156, 160 
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pasada , mental appreciation, faith, 297, 
385-8 

Pascal, Blaise, 406 

patibhana-patisambhida , analysis of 
intellectual processes, 31 1, 312 
paticcasamuppada , causation, 445, 447, 
448, 454 

paticcasamuppanna , caused, 261, 445 
patipuccha-vyakaraniya , to be answered 
by a counter-question, 281, 282, 
286, 287 

Payasi, 72, 73, 76, 104-6, 375, 409 
Percept, 299, 316 

Perception, 57, 58, 61, 72-4, 76, 77, 79, 
80, 87, 89, 90, 166, 167, 170, 206, 
277, 419, 427, 428, 432, 436, 464; 
auditory, 58, 439; Buddhist theory 
of, 432, 433; Nyayabindu definition 
of, 85; Materialist criticism of the 
Buddhist ( Nyayabindu ) theory of, 
85; criticism of the Nyaya theory, 
86, 87; direct, 166; external or 
internal, 75; extra-sensory, 61-3, 
73? 76, 99? Io8 ? i6 5 ? i6 7, 170? i9 2 ? 
193? 262, 403, 424, 426, 428, 431, 
43 2 ? 437, 457, 459; internal, 75, 436; 
invalidity of, 86; jhanic, 240, 424; 
as a means of knowledge, 73, 74, 
428, 432, 437-42, 457-do, 463; 
normal, 62, 165, 166, 426, 431, 432, 
437, 44i» 457, 459, 4<$3 i priority of, 
95; causal genesis of, 433-5, 446; 
a reliable source of knowledge, 58, 
59, 98, 428; Upanisadic theory of, 
433, 4345 validity of, 72, 79, 80, 84, 
88, 92, 95; visual, 58, 119, 435, 436; 
yogic, 245, 246 
Petitio principiiy 236, 237 
Phenomena, causally correlated, 442; 
knowledge of, 442; fixed nature of, 
448; regular pattern of, 448 
Phenomenal existence, unknowability 
of the origin of, 475 
Phenomenalist, 93 
Physical order, 29 

pitakasampaddy on the authority of the 
sacred texts, 175, 186, 194, 195, 198, 
199 


P OKKHARASATI, l8l 

Poussin, L. de la V., 195, 282-8, 

333-5, 35°, 357, 3 6 4, 3 6 5"? 3 68 ? 
369/2? 370/2, 376, 377, 381-6, 402, 

433"? 437, 45°" 

Positivism, 80, 87; of Ajita, 78/2; of 
early Materialists, 102; modern, 327; 
Logical, 471, 472 

Positivist(s), 27/2, 78, 80, 82, 84, 88, 
104, 134, 287, 326, 331, 332; 

Logical, 88, 475; outlook, 476; 
school, 95, 98 
Prabhakara school, 174 
Pragmatic, 82, 106, 288, 357, 358; 
nihilist, 51 

Pragmatism, 471; of Buddhism, 357 
Pragmatist, 356; attitude, 471; reason, 
473; solution, 471 

prakaranasama , equal to the question 
(fallacy of petitio principii ), 236 
pramanay a valid means of knowledge, 
5 8 ? 6 4? 74? 79? 82 ? 164, 167, 172-4, 
182, 206, 223 

pramariikay epistemologist, 64 
prameyay object of knowledge, 182 
Pramnai, 64/2 

Prasad, J., 23-6, 198/2, 267/2 
pratisamviddy analysis, 310 
pratyaksa , perception, 28, 57, 74, 167, 
19 6"? 197, 3 Sl 

pratyeka-satyciy individual (private) or 
partial truth? 354, 356 
Preaching, Buddha’s technique of, 406 
Predication, four-fold mode of, 121, 

i35? 13d, 13 8 ? 333? 335? 339? 34°? 
342; seven forms of, 121, 138, 336, 
337? 348, 350; three-fold mode of, 
155? i5d, ido 

Premiss, 70, 142, 262, 404; acceptance 
of, 63; a prioriy 248, 268, 316; 
empirical, 34, 247, 404; ethical, 
404, 405; implicative, 228, 409; 
major, 408; minor, 408 
Pre-socratics, 21/2 
Presumption, 84 
Price, H. H., 9 
Priority, relation of, 78/2 
Probability, 454 
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Probable, 77 
Proof, 64, 81; indirect, 104; trans- 
cendent, 77 

Prophecy, the belief in, 152 
Proposition(s), 103, 104, 122-4, 126, 
13^ 134 - 7 , M 3 , 15 °, I 54 , 412-5; 
analysis of, 414; compound, 236, 
414; conditional, 162; contingent, 
33°> 34°, 3445 divisibility of, 313; 
empirical, 159; ethical, 123, 125; 
false, 335; general, 414; indivisi- 
bility of, 313; inferential, 173; 
interrogative, 333; logical, 159; 
meaning of, 277; moral, 128, 129; 
transcendent, 212; universal, 75-7; 
universal affirmative, 309, 351; 

verification of the truth of, 416 
Propriety, 200, 201 
Protagoras(es), 207, 209, 21 1, 212 
Przyluski, J., 65/2, 381, 382, 422 n 
Psychokinesis, 438 
Psychokinetic activity, 422 
puhhenivasdnussatinana , knowledge 
consisting of the memory of pre- 
existence, 108, 422, 432, 437, 438 
Pujyapada, a Jain commentator, 44 on 
punarukta , repetitious, tautologous, 188 
PuRANA KaSSAPA, 5 1, 72, 73, IO4, 1 1 4, 

141, 143-5, 149, 153, 2o8 , 2I 9, 2 45 , 

246, 250, 407, 419, 421, 446 
PURANDARA, 76-8 

Purva-Mimamsa, 172, 180, 191, 192, 
3i4 

Pyrrho, 129 
Pyrrhonist, 132 
Pythagoras, 459 n 

Quadrilemma, 22 6n 
Question(s), categorically answerable, 
284; counter, 281, 286, 287; four 
types of, 281-3; inappropriate, 292; 
two-pronged, 226 
Quibbler, 209, 228, 263, 264 

Radhakrishnan, S. 9, 9 /z, 22 /z, 24 /z, 
4 2 , 46, 75, 8 ° n, 90, 107, 109, 1 14, 
125/2, 173/2, 179, 183, 192, 193, 251/2, 
348/2, 356, 370, 372/2, 402, 443/2, 444/2 


Raju, P. T., 335, 336, 346-8/2 
Randle, H. N., 42, 85/2, 412 
Rational, 59, 60, 63, 66, 98; argument, 
32, 37, 38; criticism, 407; grounds, 
405-8; metaphysician, 32; persons, 
375, 4°5 j persuasion, 277; reflection, 
275, 276; temper, 278; theory or 
thesis, 264-71 ; thinking, 268 
Rationalism, 402 ; definition of, 403 
Rationalist, 34, 141, 151, 170, 171, 230, 
264, 356, 375, 402-4, 4i6, 417; 
brahmin, 417; was the Buddha a? 
402ff.; consideration, 405; philo- 
sophers, 403; pure, 403, 404; 

system, 376 
Raven, J. E., 459/2 

Reality, 31-4, 62/2, 71, 82, 103, 179, 
2 54, 258, 269, 316, 355; conceptual 
or sensory knowledge of, 125; 
direct experience of, 62; intuition 
of, 421; knowledge of, 169; means 
of knowing, 169; partial accounts 
°f, 355 j partial vision of, 379; 
phenomenal, 293; relative, 145; 
structure of, 350; super-sensuous, 
88; total vision of, 379; trans- 
cendental, 260, 378; ultimate, 69, 
109, no, 340, 417, 425, 426 
Realisation, 357, 360, 418, 473; 

through understanding, 399 
Reason, 36, 62, 83, 152, 168-70, 174, 
1 9 1, 206, 262, 269, 272, 274, 369, 
377, 402, 405-7, 446; accompanied 
by, 235; appeal to, 277, 405; art of, 
218, 219; Buddhist attitude to, 205, 
369; conflict in, 474; and experience, 
402; free exercise of, 56; based on 
jhanic experience, 262; based on 
retrocognition, 262; sacrificial, 30; 
based on tradition or report, 262; 
as employed by Upanisadic thinkers, 
42; within Buddhism, 40 iff.; of 
limited value, 404-7 
Reasoned, ill-, 272; well-, 272 
Reasoner(s), 171, 205, 230, 242, 264, 
272, 341; intuitionist, 262; pure, 
262, 264, 271 ; four types of, 245/?, 
262 
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Reasoning, 35, 45, 51, 57, 59-61, 76, 
151, 153, 169, 170, 209, 235, 245, 
270, 272, 431, 445; analogical, 29, 
44; a priori, 36, 97, 145, 246, 255, 
267, 268, 271, 272, 403; beginnings 
of, 42; Brahmanic, 29, 36, 38; 
discursive, 420; elements of, 46, 56; 
empirical, 32, 36, 98, 268; fallacious, 
205, 209, 225; good and bad, 224; 
invalid, 234, 239; logical, 268; 
logical basis of, 76; metaphysical, 
60; pure, 34, 97, 262, 263, 271, 272, 
403; science of, 56, 57; study of, 
56, 92; syllogistic, 43; valid, 234, 
239; validity and invalidity of, 43, 
404 

Rebirth, 41, 126, 127, 369-76, 399, 
400, 420, 450; rational ethical 

argument for, 404; verifiable, 376, 
440, 441 

Reductio ad absurdum , 103 n 
References, four great, 401 
Refutations, eight, 415 
Regularity theory of causation, 453, 

455 . 

Rejection, four-cornered, 346 
Rejoinder, four-fold, 414 
Relation, 294, 449; of exclusive dis- 
junction, 350; of contiguity, 78 n 
Relative, 280 
Relativism, 163, 165, 217 
Relativity, of standpoints, 280 
Religion, 115, 142, 158, 175, 176, 180, 
187, l88, I96, 202, 204, 207, 215, 
244, 248, 357, 370, 381, 384, 394, 
399, 403, 471; based on anussava , 
185, 187; epistemic basis of, 17 1; 
based on itiha, 195; unsatisfactory, 
264, 272 

Report, 84, i75~7, 182, 184-7, 199, 
262; untrustworthiness of, 186 
Retrocognition, 246, 262, 4 66, 468; 
ante-natal, 459; faculty of, 399; 
unlimited, 468 
Retrocognitive, 422, 445 
Revelation, 63, 93, 169, 18 1-6, 192, 
203; Buddhist criticism of, 182, 183, 
185; Buddhist attitude to, 185; and 
R 


Buddhist scriptures, 381 ; divine, 29, 
1 8 1, 182, 184; supernatural, 63, 402; 
untrustworthiness of, 186 
Rhetoric, 207, 209 
Rhetorical, 104 
Rhine, J. B., 459 n 

Rhys Davids, Mrs C. A. F., 50, 200 n, 
208, 234/7, 249, 294-6, 299, 301, 306, 
3 IQ ~ 2 , 3 2 3, 333, 334, 339", 340, 35 6 , 
359, 370, 37 2 ", 4 J 3"> 4M, 4 2 3", 
44 2 , 455, 45 6 

Rhys Davids, T. W., 9, 10 n, 46, 49,55, 
91, 104/7, 121, 126, 210, 221/7, 

2 33 — 5, 2 3 8 , 258, 268, 270, 274, 280, 
321-5, 370 
Richards, I. A., 320 
rjumatiy direct telepathy? 440 
rjusutranaya , existential standpoint, 
164 

Robinson, R. H., 350 
Ruben, W., 33, 35/7, 40, 69, 79, 104/7 
ruci , likes, 275, 276 
Runes, D., 217, 403/7, 464 
Russell, Bertrand, 88, 149 n, 209/7, 
212/7, 321, 431/7, 455/7, 456/7, 464/7 
Ryle, G., 290/7, 423/7 

sahba-dassavi , all-seeing, 380, 381; 

hiiu y omniscient, 377/7, 380, 381; 
hhutahdtjLa , omniscience, 380 
sabda , testimony (as a means of 
knowledge), 42, 84, 172-5, 182; 
different senses of, 175; orthodox 
view of, 172 

sacca , truth, 180, 353; anubodha , 

realisation of, 397; dnupatti , attain- 
ment of, 397; dnurahkhana , safe- 
guarding, 391, 394 

Saccaka, 38, 39, 202, 208, 219-21, 238, 
2 97, 353 

sadasat , being and non-being, 159, 
160, 165, 249, 254 
Sadaw, L., 361/7, 365 
saddha, faith, 176, 274, 276, 383-7, 389, 
391, 396-8, 400, 426, 467; dnusari , 
one led by, 396; vimutta , one 
emancipated by, 384, 394, 396; as 
antidote to doubt and ignorance, 
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387; two strata in the evaluation of, 
384; new conception of, 400; object 
of, 389; its relation to knowledge, 
397-400 

saddhindriya , faculty of faith, 399 
sadhana , proof (defence) of one’s 
theory, 223,224 

sadhya , what is to be proved, 77, 77 n; 
sama , equal to what is to be proved 
(fallacy of petitio principii ), 236, 237 
sahitam , text, 234, 235 
sciktivada , the theory that the cause is 
a force, activity theory, 452 
Salvation, 63, 83, 94, 124, 126, 127, 
J 33> Mi, M3, I 57> 187, 190, 245, 

263, 295, 325, 347, 357, 371, 384, 

388, 394, 395, 396, 402, 423, 425, 

426, 432, 465; knowledge of, 466; 

and knowledge, 395; by suta , 
182 

samannahara , attention, 433 
samantacakkhu , all-seeing, 381 
samanya , general principle, 267; 
laksaria , characteristic, 52; todrsta , 
analogical argument, 173 
sambhava , inclusion, 84; origin, cause, 
96, 446 

samma-ditthi , right (true) belief, 
theory, 94, 189, 353, 406, 426; 
sahkappa , conception, 353; vac<7, 
statement, 353 

sammuti, conventional, 363, 366; 

/za/za, knowledge, 367; sacca, truth, 
36 1 , 367 

sampakkhandanalakkhana , character- 
istic of endeavour, 387 
sampasadanalakkhanci , characteristic of 
appreciation, 387 

samsayasama , equal to the doubt 
(fallacy of petitio principii ), 237 
samvfti , conventional, 364, 366 
samvyavahdrika-pratyaksa y normal or 
common perception, 166 
samyagjnana , right (true) knowledge, 
62 

Sandal, M. L., 314 
samgrahanaya , general standpoint, 
164 


saniddna , with cause or reason, 324, 
325, 454 

Sanjaya Belatthiputta, 80, 88, 130- 
5, 138, 169, 212, 216, 217, 230, 249, 
336-8, 473 

Sankhya, 70/1, 82, 84, 96, 173, 174, 251, 
25m, 264, 269, 444, 451, 452 
sappatihariya , meaningful, 321-5, 332, 
454 

sappatihirakata , meaningful, 321, 322, 
324, 325, 33° 

saptabhangaka , according to the seven 
forms (of predication), 121 
saptabhafigi , of the seven forms (of 
predication), 138, 156 
Saratchandra, E. R., 293/2, 432-6 
Sarup, L., 23/2, 312/2, 315 
■rat, being, 27, 34, 54, 69, 160, 249, 321; 
karanavada , the theory that being 
is the cause, 452, 453; karyavada , 
the theory that the effect is con- 
tained in the cause, 452, 453 
savitakka, cogitative, 302 
Saw, R. L., 455/2 

sayampatibhana, self-evident, 268, 403, 
__4°4 

Sayana, 22/2, 23, 25, 26, 44 
Sceptic(s), 21, 80, 82, 109-35, 138-42, 
154, 161, 169, 170, 185, 207-12, 
214-7, 221, 249, 259, 277, 337, 340 
344, 375, 376, 407, 428, 471, 473; 
Greek, 209, 21 1, 212; logical, 82, 92, 
95, 208; moral, 208; sophist, 212, 
217, 230 

Scepticism, 23, 25, 27, 28, 82, 109, 
111-3, 117-20, 122, 124, 127, 128, 
132-4, 169, 208-12, 428, 430, 471, 
474; the birth of, 24, no; Greek, 
212; intellectual, 117, 119, 120, 126, 
215; logical, 80, 207, 213; moral, 
212; moral reasons for, 119; of the 
Nitsadiya hymn, 25-8; philoso- 
phical, 92; pragmatic reasons for, 
117, 119, 120; of Pyrrho, 129, 130; 
raison d’etre of, hi; rational basis 
of, 1 17; Rgvedic, 75^ 109; Sanjaya’s, 
133, 217; scientific, 123; theoretical, 
133 
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Schema, Aristotelian, 159; the four- 
fold, 135, 156, 333, 342, 344; three- 
fold, 156 
Science, 88 
Scientist, 372 

Scripture, 57, 58, 61, 63, 166, 167, 174, 
196, 198, 200, 427; authority of, 
186; criticism of validity and 
authority of, 183; revealed, 200; 
sacred, 26; as a source of knowledge, 
169, 174, 197 

Self, cognitive, 220, 316; empirical, 
320; intelligential, 270 
Self-consistent, 406 

Self-contradictory, 84, 86, 139, 164, 

l88 ) 334, 33^, 34i, 349, 35 8 ) 3 8 3 
Self-evident, 84, 268, 403 
Sensation, 434, 435; bare, 434, 436 
Sense, 72, 73, 81; consciousness, 41; 
data, 215; organs, 83, 434, 439; six 
spheres of, 292 

Sensory, field, 436; organs, 31, 434 
Sentence(s), 313, 343 
Sentience, anoetic, 434, 436 
SfLANKA, 70, 74, 75, 8 1/2, 90, 95-8, 
1 10-3, 116-21, 127-9, 132, 135, 138, 
142, 144, 146, 147/2, 150, 151, 153, 
154, 158, 162, 255, 256, 258 
Simile, of the basin of water, 419; of 
the man born blind, 72; of the 
chariot, 160; of the fire, 289; of 
gold-ore, 424; of the granary, 379; 
of the tree, 70; of the touchstone, 
391 

Sinha, Jadunath, 69, 75, 79, 161/2, 
250/2 

siyavaya, the theory of conditional 
propositions, 162 
Slater, R. H., 476/2 
Smart, Ninian, 291/2, 371/2 
smrti , scripture, 57, 58, 196; human 
tradition, 59, 175? l 97 , 200 
Socrates, 25, 207, 415 
Socratic, 408 

Sophism, 209, 225; sceptical, 208 
Sophist, 49, 80, 134, 13^, 205-9, 
212, 217, 230, 263, 264; Greek, 
118 
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Sophistic, Indian, 207; Greek, 
207 

Sophistical, 208, 217 

Soul, 33, 36, 39, 52, 72, 74, 76, 82-4, 

94, 95) 99) IO °) I0 5) io6 ) Io8 ) II2 , 
119, 136, 152, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 161, 163, 164, 166, 188, 208, 
210, 216, 220, 236, 237, 243-9, 252, 
259, 260, 264-6, 268-70, 278, 292, 
3*9> 327, 342, 344, 359) 3 62 ) 373) 
43°) 433) 45 1 ) 474; as agent of 
actions and recipient of reactions, 
450; consisting of cognition, 220; 
materialist criticism of, 83, 327; not 
verifiable by sense-experience, 100, 
1 01, 245; seen by subtle seers, 247; 
self-identical, 450; theories of the 
origin of the notion of, 102, 103, 
319, 320, 430; substantial, 96, 102 
Speculation, 31, 36, 56, 63, 116, 170, 
198, 269, 270, 272, 403; logical, 69; 
metaphysical, 69, 169, 268; rational, 
264 

Speculative, 21, 87, 196, 198; inquiry, 
264 

Speculators, 205, 264 
Speech, five defects of, 234 
Spinoza, Benedict, 403 
sraddha , faith, 109, 125, 386, 388; in 
Vedic literature, 388 
sruta , what is heard or learnt, 60, 61, 
177, 182, 382 

srutiy scripture, revelation, 58, 59, 93, 
165, 166, 1 81, 182, 196, 197, 200, 
3 8 i > 3 g 2 

Stace, W. T., 1 1 8/2, 268/2 
Standpoint(s), 160, 164, 216, 273, 279, 
280, 349, 350, 356, 365; dual, 160; 
epistemological, 170; existential, 
164; general, 164; Jain, 361 ; modal, 
162; seven-fold, 154; specific, 164; 
substantial, 162; substantial-cum- 
modal or dual, 160, 161; Trairasika 
Ajivika doctrine of, 361 ; three-fold, 
J 54) i55; verbal, 164 
Statement(s), false, 352, 353; veri- 
fication of, 458 

Stcherbatsky, Th., 42/2, 450/2 
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Stebbing, L. S., 130/?, 148/z, 22 6/2, 227, 
298/?, 299 n, 300 n, 303 n, 306, 308 n, 
309/2, 326/2, 334/2, 335/2, 343, 430/2, 
443/2, 444/2, 445/2, 449 "> 46 3 /2 
Stevenson, Ian, 459/2 
sthapandy demonstration, proof, 243 
sthapaniyavyakarana , to be explained 
by setting aside, 282 
Sthiramati, 83/2, 360/2 
Subject, ontological, 103; predicate 
form, 414 

Subjective, 341; bias, 428, 430; 

prejudices, 429 

Substance(s), 265-7, 294, 362, 363, 
365, 430, 467; discrete independent, 
268; philosophical principle of, 294; 
problem of, 321, 464 
Substantial, 155, 160; entity, 319 
Substantialist, 319 

suddha-takkika , pure reasoner, 262, 
264, 271 

Sufficient reason, principle or law of, 
455 

suhga , shoot, effect, 443 
Superhuman, 180, 181; law, 376 
Supernatural, 420 
Supernormal, power, 438 
Superstitions, 464 

Sijri, Vadideva, a Jain commentator, 
77, 79 

suta, what is heard, 60, 61, 182, 382; 

mciya> arising from, 302, 303 
suti, revelation? 181 
sutakkita , well-reasoned, 225, 239, 272 
Suzuki, D. T., 51, 52/2 
SVAIDAYANA GAUTAMA, 29, 44 
svalaksana , specific characteristic, 53 
SvETAKETU, 45, 62/2, 417 
syadasti , may be it is, 347-9 
syadastinasti , may be it both is and is 
not, 165, 338 

syadnasti , may be it is not, 347-9 
syadvada , theory of conditional pre- 
dication, 138, 139, 156, 162, 338, 347 
sydnnasti, may be it is not, 347-9 
Syllogism, in Barbara, 408 ; destructive 
hypothetical, 103; five-membered, 
231; formulation of, 42 


Symbol, 330 
Symbolism, 290, 291 
Synthesis, 54, 360, 361 

taccha. , true, 351, 352 
takka , pure reason, a priori reasoning, 
198, 205, 206, 212, 216, 230, 231, 
239, 240-2, 268, 271, 272, 402-4, 
431; hetu , on the grounds of, 198, 
205, 272; pariyahata , by the exercise 
of, 240, 241, 268, 271, 403 
takki, reasoner, 141, 153, 171, 172, 
205-9, 212, 216, 230, 240, 242, 247, 
262, 264, 341 

takkika , reasoner, 205, 206, 209, 263, 
264 

takkivada, thesis of a casuist, 136 
tarkciy reason, 104, 169, 206, 212, 223, 
230, 231; sdstra , science of, 46-8, 
76, 92, 218 

tathata , objectivity, 447 
Tati a, N., 161, 402, 440 
tattva y principle (epistemological or 
ontological), 81, 82, 366 
Tautology, 330 
Telepathic, 422; power, 460 
Telepathy, 166, 167, 468; two kinds 
of, 439, 440; object of, 439, 440; 
proof of, 459 

Term(s), 412, 414; analysis, 414; 
classification of, 414; logical analysis, 
412/2, 414; logical formulae, 412 
Testimony, 75, 76, 427; of competent 
persons, 173, 175, 183, 191, 200; as 
a means of knowledge, 42, 427; 
verbal, 172, 173, 201, 431 
Tetralemma, 350 

thanavada , one who speaks according 
to the occasion, 235 
thapaniya. , to be set aside, 281, 282, 
287, 2 88, 291, 293, 345 
Theism, arguments against, 410, 41 1; 

argument for, 260, 261 
Thesis, 50, 51, 53, 54, 81, 84, 113, 128, 
136/2, 137, 142, 145, 152, 211, 212, 
215, 216, 218, 224, 230, 231, 234, 
236, 270, 340, 359, 475; antithesis 
form, 474, 475 
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Thomas, E. J., 65, 107 n , 183, 184, 195, 
251/2, 264, 269, 370, 450/2, 451/2 
Thought, clarity of, 306; cogitative, 
440; discursive, 398; laws of, 301, 
3°4, 333-5; reading, 324; reflective, 
398, 440; vibrations, 440 
Thouless, Robert H., 10 
Timon, 129, 130 
tipadapanha , trilemma, 346 
Tischner, R., 459/2 
tisso vijjd , three-fold knowledge, 440, 
467 

Toynbee, A., 354 

Tradition, 57, 59, 93, 153, 166, 167, 
T 73, 175-7, 181-7, I 9°~ 2 > *9 4, 195, 
205, 2 77, 284, 371, 382, 464; 

authoritative, 182, 184; blind, 176; 
Brahmanic, 140, 142, 180, 181, 184, 
191, 196, 198, 297, 372; Buddhist, 
79, 1 8 1, 313; Buddhist attitude 
towards, 185; continuous, 180, 195; 
external, 369, 376; human, 181; 
Jain, 79; logical, 21 1, philosophical, 
175, 201; rational, 142, 153; revela- 
tional, 93, 177, 186, 481; scriptural, 
84, 170, 198, 235; textual, 196, 198; 
untrustworthiness of, 186; Upani- 
sadic, 32, 191, 481; Vedic, 21, 31, 
32, 5 6 , 63, 93, 125, 175-7, 180-3, 
184, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 
199, 207, 376, 417, 427, 465, 481 
Traditionalist, 141, 169-72, 185, 186, 
193, 416, 417 
Transempirical, 476 
Transcendent, 78, 134 
Transposition, law of, 412 
Trichotomy, 355/2 
Trilemmas, 22 6n 
Trust, 384, 388, 389, 467 
Truth(s), 165, 180, 209; absolute, 361, 
364, 368; according to Jainism, 163; 
Buddhist theory of, 351-68; coher- 
ence theory of, 353, 354; conven- 
tional, 146, 361-8; correspondence 
theory of, 352-3; criterion of, 353; 
theory of double, 280, 366-8; 

double standard of, 145; Four 
Noble, 279, 283, 400, 418, 441, 466; 


individual or partial, 289, 354, 356; 
as a mean, 359-61; non-categorical 
theory of, 162; as object of know- 
ledge, 352; objective, 212, 356; 
objectivity of, 428; as one, 353, 356, 
364; popular and philosophical, 
367; possibilities, 345, 348, 349; 
pragmatic theory of, 358-9; quest 
for, 464; realisation of, 397; and 
utility, 351, 352, 356-9; relative, 
356; revealed, 377; safe-guarding 
of, 184, 276, 391, 394; theory of 
the sceptic about, 122, 428; spiritual, 
381, 435; table, 345, 348, 349; test 
of, 392; transcendent, 89; two kinds 
of, 361, 363-5; ultimate, 365; value, 
65, 163, 278, 279, 281, 349, 351, 
354, 358, 406 
tula , shoot, effect, 55, 443 

ubhatokotikapanha , two-pronged ques- 
tion, dilemma, 226-8 
ubhayarthikanaya , dual standpoint, 160 
Uddalaka Aruni, 29, 33-6, 39, 42, 
44,69,70,97,105/1, 142, 334, 417,453 
uddesa , brief exposition, 293 

Ui,H., 134 

ujuvipaccanikavdda , holding a directly 
contrary view, 250, 405 
Unanswerable, 281, 288, 291, 471, 472 
Uncaused, 410 

Understanding, 386, 394-7; realisation 
through, 399 
Universality ( vyapti ), 78 
Universal(s), 75-7, 267; problem of, 
43, 305 

Universe, unknowability of the origin 
of the, 28, 451, 475 
Unverifiable, 74, 77, 134, 33 i 
updlambha y criticism (of the opponent’s 
theory), 223 

upatrid , simile, analogy, 167, 424, 431 
upamana , analogy, comparison, 76, 84 
upanisa , cause, 420, 423, 446 
Upanisadic thinkers, two types of, 32 
uparambha y criticism (of the opponent’s 
theory), 223; anisamsa , having the 
advantage of, 221, 222 
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upayakausalya , skill in means (for 
conversion), 406 

upayakosalla , skill in means (for con- 
version), 406 
Utilitarian, 356, 359 
Utility, 351, 357-9 
uttarimanussadhamma y superhuman, 
paranormal, 181, 403, 418 n 
uvame , analogy (as a means of 
knowledge), 167 

vacana-sodhana , clarification of terms, 
414 

vada y debate, 231, 232, 235; pamokkha , 
defending (one’s theory), 222 
Vaisesika, 57 «, 172, 173, 190, 192, 209, 
251, 265, 268, 452 
vaiyakararia , grammarian, 43, 312 
vdkovdkya , logic, 42, 44-8, 51 
vakya-dosa , defects of speech, 234, 235 ; 
vadiny one who upholds the indi- 
visibility of the proposition, 
313 

valavedhirupa , hair-splitting (dialectic- 
ians), 221, 225, 228 

Vardhamana Mahavira, 138, 140, 
154, 161, 163-5 
Variable, 349 

varnyasama , equal to the subject 
(fallacy of petitio principii ), 237 
Vassakara, 92, 93 
Vatsyayana, 191/2, 197/1, 238 
Veda(s), 23, 56, 62/1, 67, 93, 171, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 188-92, 196, 197, 254, 
457; authorship of, 174, 178; 

believers in the, 278; divine origin 
of the, 178; eternity of the, 193; 
infallibility of the, 192; reliability 
of the, 174; of the Samana-s, 153, 
195, 200; superfluity of the, 174; as 
a sacred tradition, 180; authority 
and validity of the, 177 
vedaka , experiencer, 83 
Vedanta, 32, 82, 452 
Vedantic, 114 

vedya , experienced (object), 83 
Verifiable, 78, 79, 330, 331, 376; con- 
tent, 327, 329, 330; consequences, 


359; empirically, 404; experimen- 
tally, 404; hypothesis, 464; by the 
wise, 427 

Verifiability, importance of, 100 
Verification, 328, 331, 391, 420, 464; 
in the light of experience, sensory 
and extra-sensory, 359; in respect 
of sense-experience, 331; of the 
Four Noble Truths, 466; importance 
attached to, 100; partial, 392-4; 
personal, 383, 392, 394, 397, 461 
Verification Principle, 78, 88, 331 
veyydkarana, grammar, 47; gram- 
marian, 312; analytical exposition, 
3I 3 

vibhajja-vada , conditional assertion, 
280; analyst, 278; vadin , analyst, 
53 n, 162; vaya , analytical theory, 
162, 280; vyakaratjlya , to be 

answered after analysis, 281, 282, 
285 

vibhajyavada , doctrine of analysis, 
278 

vibhanga , detailed exposition, 293 
vicikiccha , doubt, 387, 393 
vicikitsa, doubt, 30, 109, no 
vidhi, commands, 172 
vidya, knowledge, 44 
VlDYABHUSANA, S. C., 1 65, 1 67, 1 68, 
208, 209, 234 n, 264 
Vienna Circle, 88 

viggahika-katha , contentious debate, 
233 

viggayhavada , contentious debater, 232 
vimamsaka , investigator, speculator, 
229, 230 

vimamsdnucarita , followed up by 
speculation, 240, 268, 403, 404 
vimamsiy investigator, speculator, 141, 
171, 172, 205, 209, 230, 264 
vimuttinanadassanay knowledge and 
vision of emancipation, 421, 426, 
432, 466 

vinnariay perception, 294, 434-6; con- 
sciousness, 102, 221, 283, 371, 447; 
its relation to pahha, 435 
vinhuy the rational ones, the intellectual 
elite, 229, 375, 405 



vipaccatjLikavdda , holding contrary 

view, 51 

vipphara-sadda, sound of the vibra- 
tions (of thoughts), 440 
vipulamati , indirect telepathy? 440 
viruddha , contradiction, 234, 235 
Vision, 403, 420; clairvoyant, 73, 460, 
462; knowledge and, 420, 431; 
paranormal, 73 ; retrocognitive, 445 
vitanda , casuistry, 206, 217, 218, 223, 
224 

vitayda-sattha , science of casuistry, 46, 
48, 50, 218; vadasattha , science of, 
46, 47, 218; vadin , casuist, 45/2, 13622, 
217, 219, 221, 224, 228, 230, 249, 336 
vivada , debate, 190, 231 
vivartavada , the theory that every- 
thing is a manifestation of being, 452 
voharavacana , common usage, 366 
vyagkata , self-contradictory, 188 
vyavahara , conventional, 366; 22aya, 
standpoint, 164 

vyavasayatmaka, non-erratic, 79 

Wager argument, 375, 406 
Warder, A. K., 6722, 7822, 80, 88, 89, 
9 2 , 4^4 

Warnock, G. J., 7822, 8822, 30022, 30522 
Weber, A., 164, 40522, 480 


Welton, J., 30922 

Wijesekera, O. H. De A., 10622, 
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